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Besides a few unimportant misprints, the following corrections should ha made:— 

Page 36, paragraph 20,on the sentence The figures so taken . . , this volume/^ 
read ^‘The figures so taken have been abstracted for Cawnpore, Jaunpur, Mirzapur and 
Fjzabad, for tables VII and XV, and will be found in the provincial volume.^’ An examina¬ 
tion of the figures did not bring to light any important diflerences; the excess was spread 
over most categories. 


Page 30, table appended to diagram ,—In column 3 for 9629 read 962 against ago 0 : 
and in column 4, for 62 read 962, 

Subsidiary table VI, 36,—Column 7 against Sambhal for 14*00 read 5*69. 

Ditto Column 8 against Fyzabad mm Ajodhya for 4:*86 read 

4-84. 

Ditto Column 8 against Koil/or 11*30 read 14*55. 

Ditto Column 9 against Cawnpore for 24*61 read 24*89. 

Ditto Column 10 against Sambhal for 25*07 read 23*50. 

Ditto Column 10 against Mirzapur eum Bindhachal for 26*88 

read 26*62. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Subsidiary table I, page 79. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Column 11 against Amroha for 21*50 read 18*57. 
Column 11 against Bareilly for 25*71 7 'Gad 23*82, 

Column 11 against Benares for 16*33 read 14*33. 

Column 11 against Cawnpore for 45*44 read 41*85. 
Column 11 against Mirzapur ^3^im Bindhachal for 51*94 
7^ead 42*03. 

Column 11 against Sambhal/or 3*40 read 8*77. 

—Column 2 against Himalaya, West /or 10*4 read 10*7. 
Column 2 against Sub-ITimalaya, East for 3 *5 read 3*2. 
Column 2 against Gorakhpur/or 8*9 read 8*3. 

Column 2 agaipst Indo-Gangebie Plain, East for 5*5 
read 5*2. 

Column 3 against Sub-ITimalaya, East for 2 read 5. 
Columns against Indo-Gangetie Plain, East for 7*0 
read 7*3, 


Ditto Column 4 against Central India Plateau/or 2*2 read 4*2. 

Ditto Column 4 against Jhansi for 9*4 read 17*4, 

Ditto Column 12, there are obvious misprints against Allahabad 

(—11), Azamgarh ( — 25), Tehri-Garhwal (-j-S) and 
Eampur (—6). 

Subsidiary table III, page 81.Column 7 against Xaini Tal/or 14,133 read 14,134, 

against Agra/or 6,364 road 3,364, against Jhansi for 
53,057 read'43,067. 


Subsidiary table I, page 99.—Against United Provinces for 403 and 133 in columns 

11 and 12 read 425 and 155, and against British Ter¬ 
ritory in columns 2, 3 and 4 for 46,523, <24,349 and 
22,174 read 46,457, 24,322 and 22,135 respectively. 

Subsidiary table II, page 100.—Columns 2, 3 and 4 against British Territory for 46,623, 

24,349 and 22,174 read 46,467, 24,322 and 22,135 res¬ 
pectively. 

Subsidiary table VII, page 156.-Again8t Himalaya, West column ijor 3,687 read 3,581: 

against United Provinces for 67,626 read 67,628: 
against Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central for 1,652 read 
1,626. 


Subsidiary table I.I, page 


Ditto 

Ditto 


173.—Column 3 against age-periods 16—20 and 20—25 under 
United Provinces for 758 and 927 read 766 and 929 

respectively. 

Columns against age-periods 10—15 under Himalaya, West 
/or 1,078 wd 1,073. 

Last column against age-period 0—6 under Central India 
Plateau for 1,389 read 1,388. 
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Subsidiary table III, page 174. 
Subsidiary table YI, page 177. 


Page 205 ,—dele footnote. 
Subsidiary table II, page 241- 


“-Column 7 against age-period 16—20 under Muhamma¬ 
dan/or 751 read 759. 

—Column headed ‘^all ages^^ against 1881—1891 under 
United Provinces for 6*34 read 6'26. 

Column headed all ages against 1901—1911 under 
Himalaya, West/or 1*73 read 10*78. 

Column headed all ages against 1901—1911 under 8nb- 
Himalaya, West for I’lO read 1*01. 

Column headed ‘^all ages” against 1891—1901 under 
Indo-GangeticPlain, West for 1*09 read 10*0. 

Column headed all ages” against 1901—1911 under 
Indo-Gangetie Plain, West/or +2*01 read —2*01. 

Column headed ^^all ages” against 1881—1891 under 
Sub-Himalaya, East/or 6*84 read 13*20. 

Column headed all ages ” against 1891—1901 under 
Sub-Himalaya, East/or — *14 read +*51. 

Column headed ^^all ages” against 1891—1901 under 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East/or —2*97 read —7*35. 

—Column widowed” under 10—16 against Hindus for 11 
read 15. 


Page 258, table .—In column S against Meerut, dele 64. 

Subsidiary table II, page 268—Columns 10 and 12 against United Provinces (British 

Territory) for nil and 9 read 9 and 6 respectively. 

Subsidiary table VI, page 273.—Columns 2 and 6 against Barhai for 12 and 982 read 

13 and 987 respectively. 
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ON IHE 

CENSUS OP THE UNITED PROVINCES 
OP AGRA AND OUDH 
1911 . 


INTRODUCTION. 

(i) Date of Census, —The fourth synchronous census of theliwhoie of the 
United Provinces of Agr4 and Oudh was taken on the 10th March 1911 ; it is also 
the fifth synchronous census of the two provinces separately. The series of 
single synchronous enumerations for the two provinces together began in 1881, 
but previous to that Oudh had been enumerated in 1869 and Agra (then the 
North-Western Provinces) in 1872. A full account of the procedure adopted 
(which was in all essentials the same as that of 1901) will be found in the 
Administrative Report as also of the method of drawing up the resultant statistics. 
Here some of the salient characteristics of census procedure alone need men¬ 
tion. 

(ii) Arrangements for the enumeration.— The dearth of literate persons in 
India makes it impossible to follow the European method of giving the head of 
each family a form of schedule on which to fill up the desired particulars for his 
household; and as on previous occasions the census was taken by persons called 
enumerators, specially appointed for the purpose, each of whom dealt with a 
specified number of houses, usually about 40. These men had the qualification 
of literacy, but their education was usually of a very low standard, and conse¬ 
quently to obtain correct results it was necessary to drill them carefully. With 
this object regular grades of census ofidcers were appointed. In the census army 
the privates were the enumerators, the non-commissioned officers were the super¬ 
visors, the regimental officers were the charge superintendents and the district 
magistrate was the commanding officer with a district census officer as his 
adjutant. The supervisors were in rural tracts almost entirely officials of the 
patwari class, much better educated than the enumerator and (a most important 
point) thoroughly used to handling complicated forms; to them the filling up of a 
schedule was little more than child’s play. The supervisor’s duty was to train 
the enumerators (of whom each supervisor had usually 10 to 15 under him) 
and to examine their work: but despite his superior qualifications he too required 
oral instruction and careful supervision. This was provided by the charge 
.superintendents, who were chiefly supervisor kauungos, well educated men of 
the revenue establishment. These were subordinate directly to the district 
census officer, a gazetted officer specially appointed to be in primary charge 
of the census operations under the district magistrate, and with the assistance 
of all other magistrates. The procedure in detail was so arranged that the district 
census officer in practice did all the work required, and kept the district magis¬ 
trate merely informed of the action taken by him. One of my chief objects 
was to avoid the imposition of any actual addition to the district magistrate’s 
labours; for I fully realized that to a hard worked officer census could appear nothing 
but an unmitigated nuisance. The result was, to me at all events, satisfactory: 
for ffistrict magistrates all through kept a close eye on the proceedings without 
ha^fig themselves to do anything. Many however went out of their way to 
assist personally, especially in such matters as ethnography. The local census 
subdivisions corresponded to these grades of officers. The block (of 30 to 60 
houses) was the enumerator’s local charge: the circle (of 10 to 16 blocks) was 
the supervisor’s: the charge (of 10,000 to 16,000 houses) was the charge superin-f 
tendent’s. Bo far as possible existing local subdivisions were maintained, especially 
the kanungo’s revenue circle, corresponding to the charge. There were 296,026 
.©numerators, 26,269 supervisors and 1,186 charge superintendents in the province- 
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(iii) House numbering.—The first direct step towards the taking of the 
census was the numbering of the houses. The definition of a house is given in 
Chapter I and need not be repeated. When all had been numbered a statement 
showing the number of houses and their allocation to the various grades of census 
officers was sent to the Provincial Superintendent, who used it to correct the rough 
indent for forms already sent to the press. 

(iv) Preliminary record.—The next step was the preparation of the prelimi¬ 
nary record, i.e. the entry in the enumeration schedules of the necessary parti¬ 
culars regarding all ordinary residents of each house. The information recorded con¬ 
sisted of name, religion, sex, age, civil condition, caste, occupation, mother tongue, 
birth place, literacy or illiteracy, literacy or illiteracy in English, and certain infir¬ 
mities. The staff was thoroughly trained in the method of filling in the schedule. 
First the charge superintendents filled in forms which were read out, criticized 
and corrected in a full meeting of charge superintendents and superior officers 
and then sent to the Provincial Superintendent. Next the charge superinten¬ 
dents similarly instructed the supervisors, whose knowledge was independently 
checked by superior inspecting officers, and lastly the supervisors instructed the 
enumerators. Glasses were held everywhere at which the rules were explained 
and schedules experimentally filled in. The Provincial Superintendent and his 
assistant (Mr. B. H. Bourdillon, G.S.) held similar classes when on tour. Ques¬ 
tions were invited and answered on the spot and the schedules filled in were 
corrected. In one district, the district census officer instituted regular night 
census schools for the municipal census staff. The original entries of the preli¬ 
minary record were most frequently made on plain paper and not copied into the 
forms until they had been corrected by the supervisors. Every single officer 
who could be spared assisted in the work of checking. The preliminary record 
in rural tracts was begun on the 16th January and finished on the 10th February ; 
in towns it was begun and finished some 10 days later. The remaining period 
was utilized in checking the entries as described above. 


_(v) The actual census.—The actual census was taken between 7 p. m. and 
midnight on the 10th March 1911. Bach enumerator visited in turn every house 
in his beat and brought the record up to date by striking out the entries relating 
to persons no longer present and entering the necessary particulars for all new¬ 
comers. In a few tracts (e. g. on the hill sides of Dehra Dun where an enume¬ 
rator could not climb about the khuds in the dark without running- a grave 
risk of breaking his neck) the final revision began a few hours earlier and was 
completed by nightfall. In Kumaun hill tracts the preliminary enumeration 
was made in October 1910, as there is considerable migration from the hills to 
the plains in November and back again 6 months later. The actual census 
in the same tract was spread over several days. Special arrangements were 
made for the enumeration of _ travellers by rail, road, steamer and boat. As 
regards travellers by rail, the principle adopted may be briefly described as inquir¬ 
ing of every traveller on arrival and departure at a station whether he had 
or had not already been counted^ and if not taking the necessary details from hii^; 
and at 6 a. m. on the morning of the 11th, stopping every train, and going system¬ 
atically through it to enumerate the odds and ends which remained. Boats 
were caught if possible at ghats, or if not, pursued till caught: an enumerator 
in one district rode several miles after a boat containing some British officers 
and enumerated them on their lying up for the night. Travellers on the main 
roads were systematically stopped by posts established every few miles 

(vi) The provisional results.—On the morning after the census‘the enume¬ 
rators of each circle met their supervisor and prepared an abstract, which was 
carefully checked by a fellow enumerator, and posted by the supervisor in a 
summary for hp circle. The supervisors similarly met their charge superinten- 
a snmlar procedure resulted in the preparation of a charge summary 
whicfewas sent to headquarters, where the provisional totals for the ffistrict were 
arrangements to get their - totals ready as soon as possible wern 
^•nablA^^f ^ most minute detail by district census officers. Every 
available means of conveyance was used—pony, eUa, bicycle, train, even camels 
and mote oars, _ generously lent by public spirited gentlemen. One district 
census officer TOt so far as to auplioate his means of conveTanoe • biSe 
oraerly was te fang m a,charge summary, he -was accompanied by meiL Sm 
he puncteed a tyre-a prnce of forethought,which was Atifled In “r inhtaot 
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where precisely that accident occurred. The first total to be received was from 
Eampur State. It was brought to me at 6.35 a.m., on the morning of the 11th, 
35 minutes after train enumeration began: it was despatched at 6.20. The next 
was received from Muzaffarnagar at 9.56. Eampur State’s total once again was 
the first total received in the whole of India; Muzaffarnagar broke its own record 
of 1901 by nearly an hour. There were practically no corrections wired, save 
one, which I received before I had had time to forward the first wire to the Census 
Commissioner. A few telegrams had telegraphic mistakes but they were generally 
obvious, though I had all such figures verified and rewired. By the 16th every total 
save one had come in, and this province was in a fair way to getting its totals 
out first of all provinces. Then however occurred a most unhappy disaster, in 
which two men, a forest peon named Chabbi Singh and a forest dah runner 
named Buddhi Singh, lost their lives. These men were despatched to bring 
in certain figm-es from a remote tract of Chakrata tahsil to Chakrata in Dehra 
Dun district. Eain had been falling heavily ■ and the rivers were in spate and 
in attempting to cross one of them both were drowned. It took a day or two 
to restore the figures. (Government was moved and agreed to grant pensions 
to the families of these men, who had thus lost their lives in the discharge of 
their humble duty. The provisional total differed from the figure arrived at 
after tabulation by 11,063 (—'02 per cent.). The difference would have been 
much smaller but for an unfortunate error in Ballia, where the difference was 
8,327, Several districts had exceedingly small differences, e. g. Budaun 13 and 
Hamirpur 9. 

(vii) Preparation of filial tables. —The method used was the same as that 
of 1901, namely the slip system of Dr. (Georg Von Mayr, the famous statistician 
and kindly though searching critic of Indian census returns. A separate 
slip containing all prescribed details was prepared for each person enumerated 
and these slips were then sorted for all the final tables in turn. Slips of 
different colours were used for the different religions and symbols printed on them 
to indicate sex and civil condition. So far as religion, sex and civil condition 
was concerned therefore no entry was made; the mere selection of the right slip 
took its place. The labour of copying was further reduced by the judicious use of 
abbreviations. Once copied the slips were sorted: each sorter had a set of pigeon 
holes, which he labelled according to the classification he was engaged on. If 
it was “ language ” for instance, each language had its own pigeon hole and 
each slip with that language on it was put in that pigeon hole. These slips were 
then counted and the results noted on a form called the “sorter’s ticket ”; which 
in compilation were entered in another form of register and added up to form the 
district total. 

(viii) Central census ofiices. —The work of copying, sorting and compi¬ 
lation was done in 8 central offices, at Agra, Sitapur, Shahjahanpur, Cawn- 
pore, Eyzabad, Mirzapur, Gorakhpur and Naini Tal. Bach was under a Deputy 
Superintendent selected from the ex-district census officers. His staff consisted of 
a head assistant, 6 inspectors (during copying and sorting) and a number of super¬ 
visors in charge of gangs of copyists, sorters or compilers. Copying and sorting 
was paid by the piece: and though owing to plague no office was ever at full 
strength all through its time, yet copying was finished within some 2 months of 
the census. The copyists employed averaged about 2,300. Sorting took longer, 
and required very careful check and a good deal of correspondence, but it was. 
practically finished by the end of. September. Compilation was finished in some 
offices by the end of October, in most by the end of November or middle of Decem¬ 
ber and they were all finally closed by the early days of January 1912. The head 
office had meantime been occupied in getting out the final tables themselves. Of 
these all but the occupation tables were finished and sent to press by-the end of 
April. Occupation however took a very great deal of time and did not finally go to 
press till the end of July. A great deal of checking in the head office was required 
for certain tables, especially birthplace (where certain political changes necessitated 
a partial reabstraction) and caste, which was even more complicated than usual. 
The work moreover was done very slowly on. the other hand it was done very 
carefully and errors ■v^ere few, save those of transcription—inevitable when dozens 
of pages of figures have to be copied out. To test the difficulty of compilation, 
I personally superintended and took a considerable share in the compilation of 
one table (VII), which from beginning, to end-was done in my presence. I can 
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therefore vouch of luy own experience for the fact that it is wise to sacrifice 
speed rather than risk inaccuracy; for a single error of any magnitude may take 
a couple of days to put straight. 

(iz) The report. —I commenced writing the report as soon as I had any 
figures ready to work on, which was in November 1911. I usually did the whole 
of important subsidiary tables and important figures in others myself, partly 
because it relieved my already overworked office of the task, partly because in 
working them out, I could note the points which would require consideration. 
At a later date I was able to use more freely the services of my Head Clerk 
and some others. They carried into the preparation of the subsidiary tables the 
same care which they had already displayed in the imperial tables. I can put it 
most briefly in the form that they were never satisfied with a calculation to less 
than two places of decimals whether a decimal was actually required or not. 

The report is some 163 pages longer than the report of 1901. This is 
due chiefly to the greater detail in which such subjects as density and the move¬ 
ment of the population have been treated, to the greater complexity of the sub¬ 
jects dealt with in the chapters on religion and caste, to the discussion of marriage 
customs in Chapter VII, and to certain additions to the chapter on occupation. 
I cannot conscientiously make any apology for this increase in length. A census 
report is a work of reference and it seems to me that completeness must be pre¬ 
ferred to brevity. I need merely add that I have by no means made use of all 
the materials at my disposal for certain of the longer discussions. The files con¬ 
taining the raw material for the caste and marriage chapters when piled on top 
of each other stood some 7 or 8 feet high. 

(x) Expenditure. —The total expenditure of all kinds on the census of the 


I United Provinces was as in the margin. 

( 1 ) Net expenditure for 1910 - 1911 . averages Es. 6'9 per 1,000 of popula- 

Pinanoiai figures.. .. 53,090 10 0 tion as Compared with 6'1 per 1,000 in 1901. 

fiSes^“ . 2 , 06,018 12 1 ^^.s been no reduction in cost, thanks 

(3) Budget for 1912-1913. Knan- ’ ’ chiefly to increased expenditure on the stall; 

cxai figures .. .. 18,900 0 0 ceusus Central offices. I cannot 

Total 1910—1913 .. 2,78,009 6 1 think that it was not justified. The work 

-^^--- - 1 is particularly laborious and requires great 

and nm’emittiug care. Good men are required and good men can only be obtained 
at a good price. 

(xi) Acknowledgments. —In conclusion I have to express my gratitude to 
many who assisted me, and firstly to the district magistrates, and other district 
officers for their cordial co-operation at all stages. Secondly and chiefly to the 
district census officers, who bore the whole brunt of the operations from start 
to finish. _ To them is due such success as has attended those operations. Census 
is a complicated matter at the best of times, involving an enormous amount of 
organization and attention to detail; neglect of any single detail may involve a 
disaster out of all proportion to its apparent importance. Many of these officers 
;^re busy enough in other directions, but they worked ungrudgingly right through. 
Where all did well it is almost invidious to name a few ; but besides the eight 
omoers, who were subsequently selected as Deputy Superintendents, perhaps the best 
work was done by Messrs. A. G. P. Pullan (Hamirpnr),Y. N. Mehta (Bara 
BankiX Panna Lai (Almora), B. S. Kisch (Moradabad), 0. W. Gwynne (Benares) 
U S. Daeres (Eae Bareli), B. H. H. Edye (Gorakhpur).and J. N. G. Johnson 
^awnpore), amongst civilians and Babn Earn Narayan (Muzaffarnagar) Pandit 
&isnnanand Joshk(Jalatin), Babn Earn Prasad (Muttra), Babn Jwala^ Prasad 
(Mirzapc^, Munshi Ala-nl-Hasan (Sultanpur) and Munshi Zain-ud-din (Gha- 
'-D -a ® Superintendents were Mr. B. H. Bourdillon (Naini Tal) 

Babn Pridwa &ishna (Agra), Munshi Lutf Husain (Cawnpore), Babn Anrudh 
^1 Sfohenffia (Mnzapm), Munshi Gada Husain (Sitapur), Munshi Mahabir Prasad 
(Pyz^^, Pandit BadriNMayanMisra, Eai Bahadur (Gorakhpur) and. Babn Jhumak 
Lai (S^hphanpur). Of these Babn Pridumana Krishna and Munshi Lutf Husain 
were _ theJWQ best Deputy Superintendents of the 1901 census and they fully 
mamtain d_theix high reputation. Tt is difficult to draw distinctions between 
the Others, for nearly all were up to the high standard set by their twoffio re 

inaaefiomaifl the recoveries 

wiB l)e raisedi by araouiit^ if if expefiditea for 
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experienced colleagues. Babu Anrudh Lai Mahendra with a very indifierent set 
of clerks had the hardest task, but his own personal labours and those of his head 
assistant Babu G-uru Narayan resulted in his figures being as satisfactory as those 
of any more lucky office. Munshi Mahabir Prasad by skilful arrangements finished 
his work and closed his office before any other. Another class of officers deserves 
mention—the ethnographical officers. These were officers selected to collect 
the material for the purely ethnographical part of the work. Their reports natu¬ 
rally varied in merit, but most gave me useful notes and some produced contri¬ 
butions of the greatest value. I would mention first and foremost Babu G-obind 
Prasad (Moradabad), who made enquires thab were exceedingly full and varied, 
and sent in reports on no less than 33 castes. He also compiled for me an 
exceedingly full list of proverbs chiefly on every phase of marriage. The contri¬ 
bution of Mr. J. N. G. Johnson was also careful and showed a considerable power 
of appreciating evidence: whilst those of Messrs. A. G. P. Pullan, E. H. H. Edye, 
Panna Lai and V. N. Mehta, Babu Sirdar Singh, and K Aziz-ud-din Ahmad, Ehan 
Bahadur, were also extremely full and useful. I am also deeply indebted to Mr. 
V. A. Stowell, deputy commissioner of Garhwal, who put his great knowledge of 
the hill tribes at my disposal in many valuable notes. I have also reason 
for especial gratitude to Mr. E. H. Ashworth, who carried on my duties whilst I 
was ill in September 1910, and to Mr. B. H. Bourdillon, my personal assistant for 3 
months in 1910-1911, who relieved me of much of my touring and inspection work. 
He subsequently took up the post of Deputy Superintendent of the Naini Tal 
Office, but even when his direct connection with census ceased, he continued to 
assist me, by reducing to order and making precis of the mass of ethnographical 
reports, a piece of work which reduced my labours on Chapters VII and XI by at 
least half. His assistance all through has been nothing less than invaluable. 
Einally, I must express my deep obligations to my office. From start to finish they 
have worked in the most ungrudging fashion; holiday or working day have always 
been alike to them, and there have been times, chiefly in the two or three months 
just preceding or succeeding census or when compilation was heaviest, when their 
working hours were anything from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Babu Eaj Bihari Lai 
Mathur, my Head Clerk, has done his work and run his office in the most 
satisfactory way. To him as also to Munshi Muhammad Hafiz-ul-Karim, my 
head compiler, I am deeply obliged. I have also to thank Mr. Luker, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Government Press, and Mr. Abel, Deputy Superintendent, for the close 
personal attention they have given to the printing of this report. No less than 
about nine tons of type were in use at one time. 

(xii) The co-operation of the people. —But it would be absurd and ungrateful 
to close this long list of acknowledgments without mentioning the rank and file 
of the census army, the enumerators, supervisors and charge superintendents who 
whether private persons or officials gave their services free of cost and spared neither 
themselves nor any body else in the discharge of their duties. They displayed, 
once more, some of them, the same powers of painstaking accuracy which were dis¬ 
played in 1901. Mr. Burn had one versified edition of the instructions : I had two, 
both of which were sung to Mr. Bourdillon in Jalaun. Everybody once more was 
anxious to know how to deal with the deaf and dumb lunatic found wandering about 
by himself on census night: but this rara avis materialized at this census, for 
two years later a civilian district census officer told me that when he went forth 
on census night, the very first persons he met were an enumerator and a deaf mute 
lunatic struggling to comprehend each other. Though plague frightened a few 
into resigning their posts the majority needed but very little, if any, persuasion not 
to leave them. It is not too much to say that in India the people counts itself, 
and Government’s share in the business is restricted to showing them how to do it. 



























Chapter L—DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION C). 

Part I, 

1 . Topography. —The temfcoiy administered by the G-overnment of the 
United Provinces of Agra andOudh lies between north latitude 23° 62' (Mirzapnr) 
and 31° 18' (Garhwal) and east longitude 77° 3' (Muzafiarnagar) and 84° 39' (Ballia). 
The total area is 107,267 square miles or 93 square miles more than in 1901. Only 
two districts (Garhwal and Benares) have not varied at all in area ; remeasurement 
and minor reallocations of boundaries due to fluvial action explain most of 
these changes. Of the 93 square miles 75 are accounted for in Jalaun where in 1901 
the area of certain jagirs, which are enumerated as part of British territory but are 
in a state of semi-independence, was omitted. To get the true area of British 
territory as it stands at the present day it is necessary to deduct 865 square 
miles on account of the Benares State, which came into existence on the 1st April 
1911, three weeks after the census, viz. 864 from the area of Mirzapur and 1 from 
■Benares- The area of the States (Eampur and Tehri-Garhwal) amounts to 5,079 
square miles, making a total of 112,346 square miles in all. The British territory 
is divided into 48 districts, which on the 10th March 1911 were grouped into 
nine revenue divisions as shown in the imperial tables. Two of these constitute 
Oudh, the other seven (six plains divisions and one hill division, Kumaun) make 
up the Province of Agra. But at the end of the year a new Commissioner’s 
charge or revenue division was created to be known as Bundelkhand or Jhansi. 
It consists of the four districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, Hamirpur and Banda. This 
involved a rearrangement of certain other divisions, Meerut losing Aligarh to Agra, 
Agra losing Farrukhabad and Etawah to Allahabad. The chief changes in flgures 
caused by this rearrangement, and by the separation of the Benares State are 
i exhibited in an appendix in the provincial volume. 

The “natural divisions ” in which the districts are classed in the subsidiary 
tables in this report are so arranged as to correspond as far as possible to geological, 
agricultural, linguistic, and ethnological regions. They are the same as in 1901. 
The process indeed could be carried further and even districts could be subdivided 
in this manner. But to do so would introduce an unnecessary elaboration into 
the figures. The statistics for different portions of a district are not therefore 
differentiated: but in case any reader should desire to carry out the process of 
making natural divisions any further, mention is made below, in describing the 
natural divisions, of all important tracts within them that are dissimilar to the 
division as a whole. The natural divisions were fully described in 1901 and their 
description is now much abridged. 

2 . Natural divisions— (1) Himalaya, IFesi.—-This consists of Kumaun 
revenue division, viz. Naini Tal, Almora and Garhwal districts, and the Dehra 
Dun district in the Meerut division. Its area is 14,912 (^) square miles (13'9 
per cent, of the total area), its population is 1,533,865 or 3'2 of the total 
population. With this goes the State of Tehri-Garhwal (area 4,180, popula¬ 
tion 300,819). This natural division includes both montane and sub-montane 
tracts. The montane tracts comprise practically the whole of Almora and 
Garhwal, the hill pattis of Naini Tal district and the Chakrata tahsil of Dehra 
Dun. The sub-montane tracts comprise nearly the whole of the tahsil of Dehra, 
liheBhabar and Tarai in Naini Tal, and^ some small tracts of' Bhabar in Almora 
and Garhwal. The Dehra portion, the famous Dun, is the garden of the United 
Provinces ; it lies between the Siwalik and the Himalaya ranges, and partly on the 
lower slopes of both. It is sufficiently healthy for Dehra itself to possess a large 
European colony of pensioners who have settled down in the country. The Tarai 

(^) Subsidiary table I.—^Deusity, water supply and crops. 

Bitto 11.—Distribution of the population classified according to density!" (with the tahsil as unit),f 

Ditto ni, — Ditto ditto between towns and jvillages* 

Ditto IV.—Number per mille of the total population and of each main religion who live in towns* 

I ^ Ditto V.—Towns classified by population. 

Ditto YI.—Figures of density, variation,’&o. of Gities. 

Ditto , YU.—persona per house and houses per square mile. 

" (*) For these and all similar figures in this paragraph, see subsidiary table II* 
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and Bhabar on the other hand are some of the most unhealthy regions in the 
whole ot India. The Bhahar lies immediately below the hills : it is largely coyered 
with forests, the home of tigers and elephants. The hill torrents which rush into 
it sink and are lost, except in the rainy season, below a of boulders and 
gravel. The Tarai is a damp and marshy tract beyond the Bhabar, where the 
streams reappear. It is largely covered with jungle and tall grass. The population 
is chiefly migratory : cultivators come in from the neighbouring plains districts to 
the Tarai and from the hills to the Bhabar, and _ depart after cutting then crops. 
Only the fever-proof Tharu can stand the Tarai climate throughout the yeai. 

For purposes of further differentiation, the tract can be roughly subdivided 
thus— 


Montane tracts— 

Almora, G-arhwal, Chakrata'tahsil of Dehra Dun. 
Naini Tal tahsil in Naini Tal. 


Sub-montane tracts— 

(1) Tarai and Bhahar —Best of Naini Tal. 

(2) Other —Dehra tahsil. 

(2) Sub-Himalaya, TFest.—Immediately south of the districts just described 
lie five districts ; Saharanpur in Meerut division, Bareilly, Bijnor and Pilibhit in 
Rohilkhand division and Kheri in Lucknow division. Saharanpur lies south of 
the Siwalik range, the rest extend north to the Tarai and include portions of it 
in their border. Saharanpur, Bijnor, Pilibhit and Kheri all include considerable 
forest areas. The total area is 9,919 square miles (9‘2 per cent, of the total area), 
the population is 4,334,049, also 9'2 per cent, of the population. With this tract 
goes Eampur State (area 899 square miles, population 631,217). The only 
differentiation between tracts that need he made is between the forest and unfor¬ 
ested areas. The forest areas are in Saharanpur 295 square miles, in Bijnor 99 
square miles, in Pilibhit 149 square miles and in Kheri 563 square miles. The 
population in these is so sparse that in calculating averages it could almost be 
neglected. 

(3) Indo-Gangetic Plain, West (}). —This is a large tract of 13 districts : 
Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh in Meerut division, the whole of 
the Agra division : and Budaun, Moradabad and Shahjahanpur in the Bohilkhand 
division. Its area is 23,972 square miles (22’4 per cent, of the total area) and 
population 12,887,163, or 27‘3 of the total population. The greatest part of this 
division consists of a sloping alluvial plain, with no rock or stone near the surface 
of the soil, except some beds of nodular limestone (hanhar). The rest consists 
of those parts of Muttra and Agra which are on the west or south of the Jumna, 
where there are a great number of ravines, and some red stone hillocks marking the 
eastern termination of the Aravalli hills. These parts are however well protected 
by canals and it is unnecessary to draw any distinction between the two portions. 

(4) Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central (^).-—This tract consists of 12 districts ; 

Cawnpore, Fatehpur and Allahabad in the Allahabad division, the whole of the 
Lucknow division except Kheri (five districts) and Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, 
and Bara Banki in the Fyzabad division. Its area is 22,600 square miles (21T per 
cent, of the total area): its population is 12,426,268 (26‘3 per cent, of the total 
population). It is, like the last mentioned division, entirely composed of alluvial 
soil, with the solitary exception of three Allahabad tahsils lying south of the 
Jumna. The greater part of these two divisions belong to the Jumna-Ganges Doab, 
though the three Eohilkhand districts lie entirely north of the Ganges, and the 
whole of the Oudh districts between the Ganges and Ghagra. The three Allahabad 
tahsils mentioned above—Meja, Bara and Karohhana—should certainly be differen¬ 
tiated from the rest. They are of exactly the same character as the next natural 
division. ' 


(6) Central India P/aieqw (*) .—South of the Jumna lie the four districts of 
the new Jhansi Gommissionership, which form part of the tract known as 
Bundelkhand. The area is 10,440 square miles (9'7 per cent, of the total area) 
and the population is 2,207,923 (4'7 per cent, of the total population). They lie 
on the eastern slopes of the Central India Plateau and are broken up by low rocky 
hills, covered with stunted trees and jungle, which are outlying spurs of the 
Tindhya mountains. The soil is chiefly of the type known as black cotton soil: 
the tract is perhaps the most p recarious in the province. 

(*) Often relened to as “ Western Plain.” (’) Often tefened to as “ Central Plain.” (») Often referted to as " Plateau.” 
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(6) East Satpuras .—To this division only one district, Mirzapur, belongs, 
together with the new Benares State. Its area is 5,232 square miles (4‘9 per cent, 
of the total area); its population 1,071,046 (2‘3 of the total population); of this 
amount the northern portion (north of the Ganges), consisting of the tahsil of 
Konrh and minor tracts, really belong to the Gangetic Plain. The middle portion 
from the Ganges to the Son and consisting of the tahsils of Mirzapur, Chakia 
(in the Benares State), Chunar and the greater part of Eobertsganj belongs to the 
Vindhya Plateau. South of the Son (tahsil Duddhi) are the hilly tracts of the 
Kaimurs, some of the wildest country in the province, covered with forest, broken 
up with ravines, with occasional alluvial basins surrounded by hills, and the home 
of the few really primitive tribes the province possesses. 

(7) Sub-Himalaya, .Sasi.-—Gorakhpur and Basti districts in the Gorakhpur 
division, and Gonda and Bahraich districts in the Pyzabad division form a 
compact block between the Ghagra on the south, the Gandak on the east, and 
the Nepal border. This division lies well south of the Himalaya system; its area 
is 12,784 square miles (11'9 per cent, of the total area) and its population is 
7,491,490 (15‘9 per cent, of the total population). The soil is mostly alluvial; 
there are extensive tracts of forest in Bahraich (334 square miles), Gonda and 
Gorakhpur. There are some 160 square miles of reserved forest in Gonda, besides 
private forest, and 173 square miles in Gorakhpur. 

(8) Indo-Gangetic Plain, East (^).—In this tract lies the whole of the Benares 
division (except Mirzapur) and Azamgarh district in the Gorakhpur division. It 
lies between the Ghagra and Ganges, though some parts of Benares and Ghazipur 
districts are also south of the latter. The soil is alluvial; the area is 7,408 square 
miles (6‘9 per cent, of the whole area), the population is 5,231,260 (IIT per cent, 
of the whole population). 

An examination of the map and the above facts will show therefore that 
the province falls into four well defined tracts — 

(1) the montane tract (Himalaya, West); 

(2) the sub-montane tract (Sub-Himalaya, West and East) ; 

(3) the Indo-Gangetic Plain (Indo-Gangetic Plain, West, Central and 

Bast); 

(4) the trans-Jumna tract (Central India Plateau and East Satpuras). 

This cross division need only be mentioned here, but it is of importance 

because, as will be seen when we come to consider the health of the province in the 
past decade, the first, second and fourth tracts have been comparatively healthy 
and show an increase in population : the third, on the other hand, has suffered 
severely from disease and shows a decrease in population. 


Paet II.—h.EEA, POPULATION AND DENSITY. 

3. Introductory. —The density of the province is dealt with in different 
ways in subsidiary tables I and II. Table I gives the mean density per square 
mile as calculated on the area and population of the districts and divisions. 
Table II shows, on the basis of tahsils, the area in each natural division which 
falls under particular degrees of density. Table I, by itself, is somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, The mean divisional densities may be taken as fairly correctly representing 
the density of the major part of the division, but the district density does not 
similarly represent the density of the major part of the district. Eor instance, in 
Dehra Dun there are two tahsils ; the density of one is 123, of the other 201; the 
density of the district is 172, and it is safe to say that the density of no consider¬ 
able part of the district is 172. Again, the district figures are vitiated in many 
oases by the presence of cities, where very large populations are collected in a very 
small space, thus greatly increasing the density. To show the true facts the 
figures in these cases are worked out both on the total population and on the 
population, omitting the city population, and how great a difference it occasionally 
makes is seen in the case of such places as Agra (551 as against 462), Morad- 
abad (563 as against 614), Cawnpore (482 as against 415), Jhansi (187 as against 
171) and Benares, a very small district (890 as against 691). 

Table II to some extent correlates the figures. It will generally be found 
that the divisional mean density then corresponds to the density of the greater 
part of the division when worked out on tahsil figures. In Himalaya West 

(^) Oftea referred to as‘‘BasterirPlam.’'" ' 
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■93’7 per cent, of the area has a density of under 160; the divisional density is 103. 

In Sub-Himalava West 
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47‘9 per cent, of the area 
has a density between 
300 and 450 j the divi¬ 
sional density is 437. 
And so with ail divisions 
save two, the divisional 
density lies in the same 
class as the greatest part 
of the division which 
is in any one class. 
The two exceptions arc 
the East Satpuras of 
which 50 por cent, lies 
in the class “under 
160,” whilst the divi¬ 
sional density is 205; 
but here the division 
and district correspond, 
and the case is really 
one of district density'; 
and the Sub-Himalaya 
East (density 686) Of 
which the greatest pro¬ 
portion in any one 
class (29'4 per cent.) 
lies in class 600 to 760 
'with all but 
cent, in classes 


18-6 per 
below 


SSrf 9q"q^' Provinces ara'^whde fchy S'' 

& , esi. This-is a division with a very low density_93'7 P) 

per cent, of it has a density of undO 160 • the 
tahsils m this tract are Chakrata (Dohra Dun)' 

* m G-arhwal districts 

and of Nairn Tal except Kashipur. Tim cause 
m every fehsil, except Haldwani and Kichha 
I district, is simply tliat tlio tract 

/ is hilly and covered with forest, and no fur- 

and KilbbTfr"" Haldwani 

^ ‘^“^^^“stances are different. 
Thes§ are the Tarai and Bhabar tracts 
described above, and the density has ' de- 
I creased. It is never high, simply becaiiL 4c 
tract is so unhealthy, and a very large nronor 

decrease is due to purely temporary caTses '^Tbh the 

IS migratory, as already stated. The neonle population 

crops, and graze their cattle. Normallv thA reap their 

return to their permanent homes ^Gn flhJ their 

kfenby ten days, but there was a scare of the date 

Bhabar rather earlier than usual miemptied the Tarai and 

^Jenthecensagtooj, plaS'Sb ^ on the mZ 

(Dehra Dun) has a denity beSn decreased the dens%. Ones tahsil 

a densitjr hetweeu 300 and 450 DaLv (H^/shipur) in Naini 94] 

slop® 

^ a figures an paragraphs 4 and 0, see subsidiary tawlm---- 
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whilst other parts lie on both these slopes. These portions are very largely forest 
which amounts to some 278 square miles out of 766. This fact explains the low 
density. The Eashipur tahsil (189 square miles) closely resembles the adjoining 
parts of Eohilkhand, includes _ two towns and is much less damp than the Tarai. 
Eioe and wheat are the principal crops : it contains a considerable amount of 
forest. This tahsil, after a period of deterioration, is again on the up gi-ade; its 
density has increased from 294 to 325. In this division the only explanation needed 
of the generally low density is the hilly nature of the country and its many forests. 

(2) Suh-Himalaya, West.—'Bj far the greatest part of this division in any 

one class (47'9 per cent.) has a density of 
between 300 and 450, 23'2 per cent, has 
a density between 450 and 600 and 17'7 a 
density of 150 to 300 ; 9'2 per cent, has a 
density higher than 600. To take the 
biggest tract first, it consists of 4,752 
square miles, comprising the tahsils of 
(Saharanpm), Najibabad, 
Nagina, andBi]nSr--(Bijfioi^gBili])]^ (Pili- 
bhit), Lakhimpur and MuhamdimSerir 
Eurki, Najibabad, Nagina, Pilibhit and 
Lakhimpur are homogeneous. In all of 
them there are large tracts of forest which 
diminish the density. They possess large 
urban populations (save in the case of 
Lakhimpur), and fertile soils, apart from the forests, which grow chiefly wheat, 
millets, and rice. They are well irrigated and their communications are good! 
But for the presence of the forests their densities would be higher than they are : 
all alike show increases in population. 

Bijnor is a tahsil of diverse soils, bad, indif erent and good. It is not parti¬ 
cularly well irrigated and possesses no railway, though its roads are fair. Its crops vary 
with the soils, but generally speaking rice, millets and barley are its chief products. 
It has however a considerable urban population engaged in trade and industry and 
this has materially increased its density. It is an improving tahsil and its density 
has grown greater with each decade till it is now 440, the provincial average. 

Muhamdi is like the first class of tahsils mentioned in possessing large jungle 
tracts which diminish its density, but is difierent in many other respects. It is 
badly seiwed by railways, is a tahsil of mixed soils, some far from valuable, has no 
urban population of importance and many swamps. It is however an improving 
tahsil, which has only suffered a single slight set back in 1901. The jungle 
moreover is of a kind that can be and is being cleared for cultivation, and with time 
it should become more valuable. Its density has risen from 389 to 410. Nakur’s 
case is very different. It has all the advantages of fertile soils growing valuable 
crops, such as wheat and millets, it is well protected by wells and canals and is 
well served by railways and roads. _ Yet it has suffered severely during this decade, 
partly because of plague and malaria, partly because of the decaying state of its 
eight towns. Its density has dropped from 475 to 429; its population is the lowest 
on record since 1853. Two thousand three hundred and two square miles in 
this division show a density between 450 and 600. The area includes Saharanpur 
and Deoband tahsils (Sa,hara,npur), Faridpur and Nawabganj (Bareilly), Dhampur 
(Bijnor) and Bisalpur (Pilibhit)—roughly speaking the most southern tracts of the 
^vision. The soils are good and well watered, growing valuable crops; there is 
little or no forest (save in Saharanpur where, however, there is also a city to keep 
the density high), and the conditions approximate to those of the Doab lands 
south of the tract. Not less than 70 per cent, and occasionally as much as 84 per 
cent, of the total area is cultivated. Not only so, but the tract has a considerable 
urban population. The densities have risen, save in Deoband and Saharanpur, which 
have suffered severely from plague and malaria. Eight hundred and one square miles 
have a density between 600 and 750,_and 310 one of between 900 and 1,060; all the 
tahsils concerned are in Bareilly district. Baheri has a damp malarious climate, and 
is a tract where rice is largely grown. Mirganj and Aonla are fertile tracts ; the 
former has also much natural moisture. Baheri and Mirganj have increased in 
population; Aonla_ has decreased. The urban population is small. Bareilly is 
similar to Aonla; its huge density (1,027) is attributable to the presence of the city, 
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but it has decreased considerably. One thousand seven hundred and fifty-four 
square miles, comprising the tahsils of Puranpur in Pilibhit and Nighas^an in 
Aeri, show densities between 150 and 300. Puranpur has many disadvanUges. 
It has 100 square miles of forest besides private forest and this extends round three 
sides of its border : on the fourth is a large swamp. The central poition is a sandy 
plain where cultivation is precarious. Only about 190 square miles out of 512 are 
cultivated," and the rest, however, it may be classed for practical purposes, is waste 
land. The whole area is damp and unhealthy, the population is poor and always 
ready to migrate. Eice is the chief crop, with wheat, but of an indifferent quality. 
The density of this miserable tract has however greatly increased. The condi¬ 
tions in Nighasan are much the same. There is a tract of forest of 267 square 
miles, much tarai country and an extremely bad climate. The crops and agricul¬ 
tural conditions are similar to those in Puranpur. Yet its density has also 

increased. .... 

In this division, whilst the density is actually normal, it may be said that it 
would be much higher but for the presence of large forested areas. It is on the 
whole rich, fertile and healthy, with a considerable urban population ; such tracts 
as Puranpur and Nighasan are exceptional. 

(3)' Indo-Gangetic Plain, West .—Twelve thousand three hundred and 
seventy-nine square miles or 61*6 per cent, of the whole area possesses a density of 
over 460 and under 600, 6,129 square miles fall in the next lowest class (300 to 450) 
and 4,679 in the next highest (600 to 750). Three tahsils, thanks to the presence 
of cities, show higher densities still. 

Taking the chief class first the area mentioned includes the tahsils of MuKaffar- 

nagar (Muzaffarnagar), Mawana and 
G-haziabad (Meerut), Sikandrabad and 
Khurja (Bulandshahr), Iglas, Atraiili and 
Sikandra Eao (Aligarh), Muttra, Mahaban 
and Sadabad (Muttra), Itmadpur, .Firoz- 
abad and Fatehabad (Agra), Chhibramau, 
Kaimganj and Aligarh (Farrukhabad), all 
Mainpuri district save the Mainpuri tahsil, 
Etawah (Btawah), all Etah district save 
the Aliganj tahsil, the whole of Budaun, 
Thakurdwara, Sambhal and Amroha 
(Moradabad), and Jalalabad (Shahjahan- 
pur). This division has already been des¬ 
cribed as the most fertile and best irrigated 
in the province. Its food crops are chiefly 
the millets and wheat and barley, but it 
grows an unusually high proportion of 
other crops, which are of a valuable kind. In this tract some 8,600 square miles 
are annually cultivated of which 3,000 are irrigated. It also contains some 90 
towns, including the cities of Muttra, Btawah, Sambhal and Amroha. For every 
reason then the density should be high j it would have been higher still but for the 
ravages of plague and malaria. Excluding the Eohilkhand tahsils (where 
mcrease was general), only six tahsils show increases of population (Iglas, Fatehabad, 
Karliafl, Shikoliabajdj Etawali and Easganj). 

The 6,129 square miles in class “ 300 to 450 ” comprise the following tahsils 
classed according to the nature of the facts relating to them;— 

(1) Eairana and Jansath (Muzaffarnagar), Kiraoli (Agra), Tirwa (Farrukh- 
tahsff • (Mainpuri), the whole of Etawah save Btawah 




Pawaya>(Shahjahanpur).‘“"““^'^“““" Hasanpur (Moradabad), 

many towns, similar in all 
r^peots to the tracts m this division with I density of over 460! In 1901 thtv 

pfag^e Sd hiaS!*^' decrease is due solely to the havoc caused by 

bplnnrfinTbH fertile tahsils in the division. Chhata and Khairagarh 

belong to the tram-J^a portion already described [paragraph 2 

hawe lost population from plague and mato^ ^ 


(3)]. They too 
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Class (3) all show increased densities, but for various reasons are less valuable 
and less densely populated than the rest of the division. Khair and Hasanpur, in 
place of forest, possess large tracts of grazing ground unfit for cultivation. Bah is in 
many parts very similar to the Central India Plateau, and naturally shows a low 
density. Aliganj lies in a very precarious tract. Pawayan possesses a great deal 
of forest and swamp and is like similar tracts in the Sub-Himalayan division. 

The area in the class “ 600 to 760 ” includes the tahsils of Budhana (Muzaf- 
farnagar), Baghpat, Sardhana and Hapur (Meerut), Anupshahr and Bulandshahr 
(BulandshahiO, Aligarh and Hathras (Aligarh), Kanauj and Farrukhabad (Farrukh- 
abad), Bilari (Moradabad), Shahjahanpur and Tilhar (Shahjahanpur). One tahsil 
of 313 square miles, Moradabad, has a density between 760 and 900; one of 363 
square miles, Meerut, a density of between 900 and 1,060 ; one (Agra, 209 square 
miles) a density of over 1,060 (1,379). The differences between these tracts and the 
major part of the division are entirely of degree. The proportions of area that are 
cultivated are larger and there are proportionately more and larger towns, includ¬ 
ing seven large cities, of which three make all the difference between a normal 
and an abnormal density. The tract has suffered very severely from plague and 
malaria, and only four tahsils (Hapur, Bulandshahr, Kanauj and Bilari) show in¬ 
creases of population. 

The chief features of this division are very great fertility, very great facilities 
for irrigation, and many towns, all of which make for a high density. It is all 
the more noteworthy therefore that plague and malaria have done so much 
damage. 

(4) Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central .— The greatest part of the division (12,622 
square miles or 55‘8 per cent, of the whole area) has a density between 460 and 600, 
with 4,616 square miles showing a density between 600 and 760, 3,233 square 
miles showing one between 300 and 460 and a few tahsils exhibiting higher and 
lower densities. 

The largest tract, with a density between 460 and 600, includes the tahsils 

of Sheorajpur (Cawnpore), Fatehpur and Khaga 
(Fatehpur), Sirathu, Manjhanpur, Phulpur, 
Handia and Karchhana (Allahabad), Mohanlal- 
ganj and Malihabad (Lucknow), the whole 
of IJnao, the whole of Eae Bareli except the 
Sadr tahsil, the whole of Sitapur except 
Misrikh, the whole of Hardoi, Amethi and 
Kadipur (Sultanpur), Kunda and Patti (Par- 
tabgarh), and Eamsanehighat (Bara Banki). 
This tract is very similar to the tract in the 
Western division of the Indo-G-angetic Plain 
which falls in this class. It is not quite so 
fertile nor so well irrigated : only 7,700 square 
miles are normally cultivated and 2,700 irri¬ 
gated, there are fewer towns, but generally 
speaking the difference between the two tracts 
is of degree, not of kind. The losses from 
plague have, however, been more severe in the Central than the Western Plain, 
for only four tahsils (Sirathu, Hardoi, Shahahad and Patti) show increases, five 
others are stationary, and the rest show large decreases. 

The tract of 4,616 square miles with a density between 600 and 750 includes 
the tahsils of Soraon (Allahabad), Eae Bareli (Eae Bareli), three tahsils out of four in 
Fyzabad, Sultanpur and Musafirkhana (Sultanpur), Partabgarh (Partabgarh), and 
three tahsils out of four in Bara Banki. These differ again from the main tract 
only in degree ; they have larger cultivated and irrigated areas and more towns. 
All save Eae Bareli have lost severely from plague and malaria. The tract of 
3,233 square miles, with a density between 300 and 450, comprises Misrikh in 
Sitapur and the whole of Cawnpore and Fatehpur save twp tahsils in each case. 
Misrikh is something of a puzzle, for it does not appear to be in any way subject to 
natural disadvantages sufficient to account for its low density. The soil is mostly 
good loam; there is certainly a precarious sandy tract, but it is not infertile in 
ordinary years. The cultivated area is considerable and the staples (millets, barley 
and wheat) are normal. Nor has it been worse ajSected than the rest of the 
district by plague. A possible cause may be that it possesses a comparatively 
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low percentage of females: the figures in 1901 were 866 per 1,000 males, as 
against 893 over the district, in 1911 were 841 females as against 878 over the 
district. There is a considerable amount of emigration of females from Sitapur 
owing to the transactions of the marriage market, and it would appear that Mis- 
rikh loses something more than its fair share in this way. Its Eajputs for 
instance belong chiefly to clans high in the social scale, and their women might 
well have to go far afield to find husbands of higher clans still. Another possible 
-oause is that the tahsil though fair is scarcely good enough to attract settlors. 

' 'Thnrestmi.the tract forms a compact block at a spot where tho Jumna and 
Ganges approach''eMr-t>ther._j^s will be seen in the Central India Plateau, and 
has been seen in the case of the'Iraajs^^JnmnacTortions of the Western Plain, soils 
removed from the influence of the Ganges aBxr~snbjeot.Jj 2 jtJio influonco of the 
Jumna are less fertile than the Gangetic alluvial soils. The Jtimhar-nsimlly_ flows 
between steep banks furrowed by deep ravines, and whether it is due to th e Jurniia 
or not, the soils on its banks or beyond are generally of a particular kind, which will 
be described in considering the Central India Plateau. So it is in this tract. There 
is a considerable area of ordinary Doab soils, but there is also a proportion of the 
characteristic Bundelkhand soils. It also contains an unusual proportion of 
totally uncultivable land, mostly usar. Though irrigation is good tlio crops aro 
not of the first class (millets and barley). These natural disadvantiigos would 
always prevent a very high density, but there has also been severe loss from 
plague and there is a continuous stream of migration from the rural tracts 
to Cawnpore city. 

The 921 square miles with a density under 300 and the 1,308 square miles 
^ 1 briefly dismissed. The former consists of the Bara 

and Meja tahsils in Allahabad which really belong in nature to the Central India 
a eau, the rest consists of the tahsils of Pyzabad (359 square miles, density 
between &nd 900), and Cawnpore, Allahabad and Lucknow (densities 1,07^ 
and 1,241), where the presence of a large city population affects tho figures. 

1 . ySiiGraily speaking this tract is similar to the Western division of tho plain 

u 1 IS somewhat less fertile and less well irrigated, has more nncnltivahlo land and 
lewer towns, and also includes tracts which do not really belong to it. In spite of 
cnese facts, it shows higher density than the Western Plain (660 includinP- cities, 
cities, as compared with 638 and 608 respectively). 

Central India Plateau .—Eight thousand five hundred and sixty-seven 

square miles, or 82-1 per cent, of the whole of 
the area of this division, has a density between 
160 and 300 : 887 square miles show a lower and 
986 a higher density. The tract therefore is 
remarkably homogeneous. The 986 square miles 
with a density between 300 and 460 compriso 
the tahsils of Jhansi and Jalann. The high 
density here is explicable ^ by the fact that the 
soils are better, of their kind, than in the rest of 
the Plateau, whilst Jhansi is affected by the pre¬ 
sence of a city. The-887 square miles with a 
Mahroni in if • —^ density under 160 consists of the tahsil of 

St‘ct S £ 

to 

the bS\S different to the Doab soils and far less valuable. Mar 

W season Black cotton coib ho 

stances must be present to o 7 set or favourable circum- 
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flow in spate for a few days and then degenerate into mere trickles), erosion 
deprives the soil of its fertile constituents and turns it into what is known as rakar, 
a soil that has frequently little more consistency or fertility than a gravel heap. 

The tract is specially cursed by the presence of a weed called kans (Saccha^ 
rum spontaneumj, which grows to tremendous depth and absolutely prevents any 
cultivation till it is eradicated. The chief crops are juar and gram ; no tract produces 
such quantities of millets and gram as this, the percentages being 30‘9 and 29*4 as 
against 17‘5 and 11‘6, the provincial average. Both are cheap food crops. The 
facilities for irrigation are of the poorest, the water level is low and the rivers flow in 
deep channels. The Ken canal, a new work, has protected a considerable portion 
of Banda, whilst the nature of the soil makes it possible to protect scattered 
fields and areas with small embankments which retain the moisture. There are 
considerable areas of rock and jungles, for instance the Karwi (Banda) Patha, 
where cultivable areas are clustered round wretched villages, with large tracts of 
scrub jungle between them of which the sole product is thorns, each larger and 
stronger than the last. The climate is far from healthy and malaria is very preva¬ 
lent ; but the tract has been always free from plague, and the severe malaria 
epidemic of 1908 did not cause any excessive mortality. 

The history of the tract, too, is all against a high density. Up to 1804 it was 
a sort of cock-pit for the powers to fight in. Details are unnecessary. It was not 
likely that a tract which was always liable to being laid waste would have a dense 
population. When the British Government got the country in the early years of the 
last centmy, quiet ensued. But from the first, as old records show, the mistake 
was made of over-estimating the value of the tract and the settlements were far 
too high. The people, probably at no time good cultivators (they were hardly likely 
to be so amid the constant wars and rumomrs of wars that went on around them), 
had been rack-rented under the Maratha rule, whilst the errors made in settle¬ 
ment in the early years of British rule resulted generally in the people becoming 

■ overburdened with debt. In spite of various expedients of the nature of Encum¬ 
bered Estates Acts a succession of bad years (1867, 1868,1869, 1872,1892,1893, 
1894,1895,1896,1897 and 1906,1908, all had their troubles), has made the people, 
as a whole, the worst cultivators, the most impoverished and, though without extra¬ 
vagance, the least provident, community in the province. Nothing but a low 
density could be expected in such circumstances ; and it is a tribute to the efficacy 
of the last measures for the relief of this tract that, in spite of the famines of 190& 
and 1907 and 1907-08 it is once more on the up grade. Its population has con¬ 
siderably and generally increased ; the density is now what it was in 1881 though 

■ still less than the figure of 1891. 

(6) East Satpuras. —This consists of a single district and the figures are some¬ 
what misleading. The major portion, 2,621 square 
miles, consisting of the tahsils of Eobertsganj and 
Duddhi, has a density of under 150. The former 
tahsil consists of a tract on the Vindhyan Plateau, 
Duddhi of a tangled mass of hills covered with 
jungle interspersed with fertile valleys and basins; 
it is the wildest part of the province and possesses 
the most primitive population. Its density is na¬ 
turally low. The Mirsapur tahsil is mostly on the 
Vindhyan Plateau, hut has a small portion north of 

the Ganges ; its density (268) is slightly higher. Lastly Ghunar and the Benares 
State have a density of over 300. Ghunar has a good deal of land north of 
the Ganges, whilst of the state one portion (Konrh) is entirely north of that river 
and possesses a high density, whilst the rest (Chakia) is largely forest and has a 
very low one. Mirzapur has lost severely in the last decade through plague; 
Ghunar is stationary, whilst Eobertsganj and Duddhi have greatly increased. 
The state has decreased slightly. - 

(7) Suh-Himalaya, East. —It is difficult to say that any portion of this tract 
is characteristic of the whole. Three thousand five hundred and twenty-seven 
square miles (27'6 per cent, of the whole area) has a density over 300 and under 
460 . 3,133 square miles (24; 6 per cent.) has a density over 460 and under 
.600 ; 3,763 square miles (29*4 per cent.) has a density over -600 and under 750; 
and 2,361 square miles (18*5 per cent.) has a density over 760 and under 900i 
:Iiu the first tract lie the tahsils of Utraula, (Gonda) and Nanpara and Bahrajch' 
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<BaliiaioL). These all contain very large areas of forest and tarai which affect the 
^ density;they are otherwise similar to the 

same class of tahsil in the Western Suh- 
Himalayan division. All have increased 
in population. In the second are included 
the tahsils of Maharajganj (G-orakhpur), 
Domariaganj (Basti), Tarabganj (Gonda), 
andKaisarganj (Bahraich). Maharajgani 
with a large forest and tarai area is not 
healthy ; rice is the staple crop. Partly 
because it has escaped cheaply from plague 
and malaria, partly because of an increase 
in the cultivated area as jungle is cleared, 
its population has increased considerably. 
Tarabganj has no forest but half of it is “ tarhar,” or tarai; Domariaganj and Kaisar- 
ganj have none. Ail three are fertile in the same way as the next tracts to be mentioned; 
but they have suffered from plague ; and the whole tract has lost by emigration. The 
third tract comprises Padrauna (Gorakhpur), four tahsils in Basti and Goncla (Gouda). 
The tract is particularly fertile and well irrigated, and, on the whole not unhealthy. 
:Eice is the chief crop. Basti and Haraiya show decreases in population, due in 
some measure to emigration ; the rest show increases. In the most populous tract 
are included four tahsils in Gorakhpur, Bansgaon, Hata, Deoria and Gorakhpur. 
In Gorakhpur itself the presence of the city has affected the figures, but this tract 
has always been very thickly populated and the density has greatly increased 
except in Deoria. The district of Gorakhpur and in a similar though less degree 
the district of Basti are in many ways well off. The climate is normally good 
- though relaxing. Improvements in agriculture, reclamations of waste land and 
the introduction of valuable crops are constantly going on largely through the 
• agency of European planters ; in 40 years the cultivated area increased by 16 per 
cent, and the double-cropped area was doubled. It has escaped the sevei’er visita¬ 
tions of plague and malaria, and has profi.ted, perhaps in greater measure than any 
“ other part of the country, from the security afforded by a settled government; and 



■ so in spite of emigration its population has enormously increased. 

(8) Indo-Gangetic Fiain, Fast .—This is by far the most thickly populated part 

r—-- ^..incTiA: - 1 - of the province; 3,722 square miles or SO'2 per 

iHu O-bAMStTlC- cent, of the whole have a density of 600 to 760 ; 1,618 
EAST square miles one of 460 to 600 ; 1,604 square miles 
one of 750 to 900, and 464 square miles one of over 
1,060. In the first named tract fall the tahsils of 
Machhlishahr and Shahganj (Jaunpur), three tahsils 
out of four in Ghazipur, Bansdih in Ballia and four 
450-600 HI ' tahsils out of six in Azamgarh. It is a fertile tract 

600-750 ■ growing large crops of rice, and inclined to be damp, 

^ but not exposed to extremes of climate. It has 

^ ' suffered severely from plague and emigration. All 

OKfto®^ the tahsils have lost population ; the densities of 9 

out of the 10 tahsils have been reduced by over 20, 
and the reduction goes as high in one place as 99. ' Chandauli (Benares), Eamania 
(Ghazipur), Rasra (Ballia) andDeogaon (Azamgarh) makeup the tract with a density 
of under 600. _ Ghandauli has a clay soil and defective drainage; rice is its chief 
crop. Zamania is largely composed of rich alluvial soil, as is Basra : both grow rice 
and other valuable crops such as sugarcane. Deogaon is a swampy, unhealthy, 
rice-growing tahsil, but its population and density are stationary, whilst Ghandauli 
shows an increase and the other two tahsils a serious decrease due to plague. The 
tract with a density between 760 and 900 includes the tahsils of Jaunpur, Mariahu 
Eirakat in Jaunpur, Ballia in Ballia, Nizamabad in Azamgarh and Gangapar in 
Benares ; the t^sil with a population of over 1,050 per square mile is of course 
Benares itself. ^ This is an extremely fertile and well irrigated and not unhealthy 
tract growingxice and barley with a large proportion of more valua,ble crops. Ballia 
aaunpm and Nizamabad have suffered very severe losses from plague—Ballia perhaps 
more than any other single tahsil in the province ; the other tracts have increased. 
Generally speaking, the Eastern Indo-Gangetic Plain is as valuable as the Western 
Plain and more so than the Central. It does not sow quite so large an area as the 
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Western Plain, but it has a bigger double cropped area and more irrigation. But its 
tstaples are different; it grows far more rice and less millets than the Western or 
Central Plain in the autumn and less wheat and barley in the spring harvest than 
the Western, but as much as the Central Plain. In spite of emigration and plague, 
•of the first of which the Western and Central Plains are comparatively free whilst 
they suffered less severely from the second, it still maintains its position as the 
most densely populated tract in the province. 

5. It is now possible to summarise the connection of density with the 
.various physical conditions incidentally referred to. 

Density under 150.—Area concerned 17,487 square miles (16'3 per cent, of 
the whole). 

Characteristics. —Large forest areas and mountainous country ; little cultiv- 
'able country ; climate, usually healthy (in the hills); in the sub-montane and other 
tracts usually unhealthy (malarious). 

Density 160 to 300.—Area concerned 13,171 square miles (12 "3 per cent, of 
the whole). 

Characteristics. —(1) Small fertile area, with good climate, but extensive 
forests. 

(2) Bad soils (either sandy or liable to floods or “ Bundel- 
khand ” as the case may be); unhealthy malarious climate; large forest areas and 
swamps in some parts. Crops, rice in damp soils, millets and gram elsewhere ; in the 
greater portion of unfavourable historical antecedents. 

300 to 450.—-Area concerned 20,242 square miles (18’9 per cent, of 

■the whole). 

Characteristics. —(1) Mixture between poor soils (Bundelkhandi) and better 
-soils (doab); climate, healthy ; irrigation, moderate. 

(2) Similar to the next class, but with large forest areas. 

(3) Similar to the next class, but with abnormal circum¬ 
stances such as unusually good soils or large urban populations. 

Density 4 l 6Q to —Area concerned 32,054 square miles (29*9 per cent, of 

the whole). 

Characteristics. —Cood alluvial doab soils ; healthy climate as a rule ; excellent 
irrigation ; excellent crops, chiefly wheat, barley, millet, and others. This repre¬ 
sents the true mean density of the province though the arithmetical average 
density is slightly less. 

Density 600 to 760.—Area concerned 17,381 square miles (16*1 per cent, of 
the whole). 

Density 760 to 900.—Area concerned 4,637 square miles (4*3 per cent, of 
the whole). 

Density to 1,060.—Area concerned 673 square miles (*6 per cent, of 
the whole). 

Density 1,050 or over. —Area concerned 1,622 square miles (1'6 per cent, of 
the whole). 

Characteristics. —In all these cases either the conditions are slightly more 
favourable in degree though similar in kind to the density next below these or there 
:are abnormal circumstances, such as (and generally) the presence of a large city. 

6. Greneral correlation between density and separate physical characteris¬ 
tics. —Many circumstances combine to produce density--not only physical but psy¬ 
chological, historical, social—in fact the whole environment of the particular popula¬ 
tion tends to affect it. Of these the most important are the physical circumstances 
■ included in the environment. It is a well-worn maxim of political economy that 
population centres round fertile tracts ; it is true not only of a village but of a 
continent. It is for this reason that, if there are no special causes to prevent it, 
the best lands of a village are found next to the village site, and it is also for this 
reason that, generally speaking, and if there are no counteracting causes, the most 
fertile parts of a country are the most thickly populated (^). The first circumstance 
then that affects density is the fertility of the soil. 

(1) Density and soil fertility. —M. Vidal de la Blache in his work " Le peuple 
de TInde” traces a casual connection between density and the rainfall; the two, 
generally speaking,, increase and diminish together. It needs no demonstration 

^1) If the best lands lie low, their neighbourhood may nofc ha fit for inhabitation, and the village site will then be at 
distance from them. On the other hand whatever the lands nearest to the site may be liked, they will alwayfl be improv- 
‘6d by :the fact that they get mantire froin the village. 
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that in an agricultural country the rainfall is the chief cause of the fertility 
of the soil, and consequently is the ultimate cause of density. But it is a 
wide generalization, which has numerous exceptions. In a hilly country or a 
forested area, for instance the Himalayan and the Satpm’a tracts, the rainfall is high 
but the density low. The nature of the soil itself also affects the question. If the 
rain falls alike on the just and the unjust, it also falls alike on good and bad soils 
with varying effect. Moreover the distribution of the rainfall is even more important 
than its amount, and not only the distribution with regard to time, but the distribu¬ 
tion with regard to place. The rainfall of some Sub-Himalayan districts for instance 
would be a source of disaster in Bundelkhand. Finally it is not merely a question 
of rainfall but of facilities for irrigation. The rainfall directly benefits only the 
autumn crop; it is of value to the spring crop only as increasing the store of 
water available for agricultural purposes. And, indeed, when the figures of 
density and of rainfall alone are compared there is no correspondence between 
them : but if we consider both irrigation and rainfall together—a combination that 
can be expressed by the term “ agricultural water supply”—then the correspondence 
for divisions becomes almost exact, provided we omit the Bast Satpuras and the 
Himalayan divisions, which are differentiated as hilly and forested areas. The 
value of the irrigation and that of the rainfall cannot be easily compared ^ but 
an approximation can be obtained in this way. It can be taken that the whole 
kharif area is watered by the rainfall; to this kharif area, the irrigated area can be 
added. The two together then give a fairly accurate idea of the extent to 
which a tract benefits by its water supply. The result of this calculation 




----—-IS snown in tne margin. Tiie bat- 

I J’s PNras and the Himalayan tract are omitted. 
Mofi I.- be seen that but for the Eastern 

Natural division. . S.-f S'! Sub-Himalayan tract the correspondence 

1“ g|;g g| g I between water supply and density would be 
g exact. This is due to the fact that this 

—^^--_:1 tract requires less moisture than others. 

!SSgiS’pS“o»tii SS S r for mstaoo has 

indo-Gangetio Plain, West 5£o 98 3 2 some 22 lakhs of acres Under rioo and 

586 sl 1 ® hrigates Only 8,000 of thmi; out of 7 lakhs 

indo-GangeticPlain, East.. 706 108 1 1 of acres Under 111aizG it irrigates Bxactly 1 

. 7^ _ ^ —;;-^acre. In the single district of Saharanpur 

P the Western Sub-Himalayas, 6,000 acres out of 120,000 under rice are irrigated, 
in the Western Plain 128,000 acres out of 7 lakhs under maize are irrigated. But 
density as has already been said is the result not of one cause, but many, and as 
will presently be seen, the Eastern Sub-Himalayas possesses other characteristics 
makir^ for a high density in greater measure than the rest of the province. 

8. _ Density and cultivation.—The figures of cultivable and cultivated area are 
also 3' index to the density. ^ It is obvious that the more cultivable land there 
IS and the more of it is cultivated in a tract, the better able is the tract tO' 
support a dense population. The figures are shown in subsidiary table I, but 
before they are used require a little explanation. 

■U 1 based on the figures of 1909-10, the last which were at the time avail- 

j 1 "lu somewhat better than usual as regards the area sown,which ex¬ 

ceeded the normal by 2-4 per cent, over the whole province. The excess was spread 
over all divisions, save the East Satpnras.. The difference however was nowhere 
large enough to affect any calculations based on the figures, and can be neglected. 

Secon^y, the figures of cultivable area are somewhat misleading. The cultiv- 
ahle area is the sum of the cultivable waste, old and new fallows, and the 
ciiltivated area. But more or less all over the province , the cultivable waste 
include a arge percentage of land which is really barren; either because though 
It could he cultivated, it could never be cultivated at a profit, or bec^usoTtk 
yequned for other uses sqhsidiary to agriculture. It includes for instance ^1^ 
mg ffoors, well-iuns and village paths. It was calculated at the Kae Bareli 

whioh^mV rellh? amount of so called cultivable waste 

to cultivable and cultivable to ^total T^^ proportions of cultivated 

taken to true oultiyable-w^^^^ 

thongh I haw not made the calonlation for Himalaya Weft, wSe the Zae aw 
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mostly estimated only. The fresh figures are exhibited below with the ones based 
on the actual returns. It is probable that even 6 per cent, in some parts, e.g. 
Bundelkhand, is an over liberal estimate; for there not only is much land returned 
as cultivable waste which is permanently barren but there is also a great deal which 
must remain barren over an extended period, owing to the presence of hans grass. 
The influence of cultivation on density depends on three factors ;— 

(a) the quantity of land cultivable and cultivated—shown by the propor¬ 
tions of cultivable and cultivated land to the total; 

(h) the quality of land cultivable and cultivated—shown by the proportions 
of cultivated land to cultivable, and irrigated to cultivated • 

(c) the amount of effort made by the cultivator—shown partly by the 
above figures and partly by the amount which he double crops ; an 
item which also bears on the quality of the soil. 

The figures are exhibited below; in all proportions where the cultivable area 
is concerned, I have shown the corrected cultivable area first, and the returned 
cultivable area in brackets. I omit Himalaya West and East Satpuras for reasons 
already given:— 






Percentage ol 



iTatural division. 


Cultivable 
to total. 

Cultivated 
to total. 

1 Cultivated to 
cultivable. 

Irrigated to 
cultivated. 

1 Double cropp ed 

1 cultivable. 

Bub-Himalaya, West 

437 

68-2 (79*6) 

56-9 

S3-5 (71-5) 

14-8 

17-9 (15-4) 

Indo-Grangetic Plain, West 

538 

77-8 {8G-5) 

69-4 

89-2 (80'2) 

30-2 

14-7 (13-2) 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 

550 

68-7 (80-9) 

CO-3 

87-8 (74-5) 

32-1 

17*7 (15*0) 

Central India Plateau 

211 

61-6 (83-1) 

45-2 

7.3-4 (54-4) 

6-3 

4-5 (23^4) 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

586 

76-4 (SG-0) 

67'9 

8S-9 (79-0) 

28-7 

29-3 (26-1) 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

706 

75-1 (84-0) 

65-1 

86-7 (77-5) 

44-7 

20-5 (18*4i 


Perhaps the most important column in this table is the last. Looking 
merely at the proportions of land that is cultivable and cultivated, the Western 
Plain would appear to be first by a considerable margin. But the double cropped 
area restores the balance. If we add together double cropped and net cultivated, we 
shall get the gross cultivated area, and it will then be seen that in a year not 
very much over the normal the Eastern Sub-Himalayan tract by means of double 
cropping cultivated no less than 18’2 per cent, more than the cultivable area, 
whilst the Eastern Plain cultivated 7‘2 per cent, more, the Central Plain 5*5 per 
cent, more and the Western Plain only 3‘9 per cent. more. This gives a very 
good index to the comparative crop-bearing values of the various divisions and 
is the best possible indication of the quantity and quality of the soil cultivated and 
the quality of the cultivation put into it. ' And it will be seen that the figures 
correspond very closely to the order or density. 


Natural division. 

Density. 

Percentage of 
gross cul¬ 
tivated to 
cultivable 
area. 

Order acocrd- 
ing to 
density. 

Gross 

cultivated 

area. 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

437 

101-4 

6 

5 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

538 

103-9 

4 

4 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central.. 

550 

105*5 

3 

1 ^ 

Central India Plateau 

211 

77-9 

6 

! 6 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

686 

118-2 

2 

' 1 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

106 

107*2 

1 1 - 

2 


The Eastern Plain 
and Eastern Sub-Him¬ 
alayan tract inter¬ 
change places, but there. 
is no other gap in the 
correspondence. ' 

9. (3) Density and 
particular crops. —M. 
de la Blache remarks on 
the fact that the most 


densely inhabited tracts are those where rice is chiefly grown, and attri¬ 
butes this to its nutritive power. One cannot doubt that more nutritive food 


stuffs will produce, cceteris paribus, a greater density, but if one argues on this, 
basis it is obviously necessary to prove not only that a particular food stuff is 
grown in a particular place, but that it is specially eaten there. And this it would 
not be easy to do. Wheat, for instance, is the staple of the province. It is grown 
everywhere, mostly no doubt in the Western and Central Plains. But it is also a 


great article of export j probably the greater part of the wheat crop passes into the- 
markets of the provinces, whilst a considerable share leaves it altogether forelse where. 
This, so far as its nutritive value is concerned,' diffuses it far and wide and not very 
much more over one tract than, another ; consequently, from this point of view, it 
cannot be said to affect density more in the tracts where it is chiefly grown than in 
other traotSi The money it brings in no doubt increases the standard of comfort in, 
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ihe places where it is the chief staple and a higher standard of comfort goes^ with 
higher density. But from this point of view it is useless to consider any particular 
crop separately; it becomes necessary to consider all the valuable crops together 
since they all bring in money. Eice however is not on quite the same plane as 
wheat and other food crops which are exported or sold. It is a well known fact 
that the Indian cultivator looks on the autumn crop to a great extent as his food 
crop, the one which will produce the actual food stuffs which he and his dependants 
will eat. The spring crop he regards as the crop which will produce the money 
by which he will pay his rent or revenue, buy his clothes and his other necessaries, 
marry his daughter, and obtain other more expensive articles of diet than those he 
grows. In a word the kharif gives him his bread, the spring crop gives him 
his other necessaries, including the cheese to go with the bread. So marked is 
this distinction in some places that the revenue is divided into unequal instal¬ 
ments accordingly, the kharif paying the lesser and the rahi the greater share. 
Eice is an autumn crop ; its alternative is the various millets, which form so 
large a part of the Indian cultivator’s food. And where one is grown in excess, 
the other as a rule is grown in defect. The provincial average area under rice is 
14'0 per cent, of the total; the millets area is 17‘6 per cent. Seventeen districts 
grow rice over an area above this normal; of these all but two grow considerably less 
millets than the normal. Twenty-four districts grow more millets than the normal; 
most of them grow no rice or a very small amount of it. And there seems to be no 
doubt that where the millets are not grown at the kharij' rice takes their place to a 
certain extent as an article of diet C). 

If this is so, one should, according to M. de la Blache, find higher densities 
where rice is chiefly grown. And generally speaking this is so. Out of 43 districts 
(omitting the Satpura and Himalayan divisions) 17 grow more rice than the normal; 
12 of these have densities greater than the normal density of these 43 districts, 
viz. 610. The five exceptions are Bijnor, Pilibhit, Allahabad, Oonda and Baliraich 
and the figures of four of them are affected by the presence of forests, and of the 
fifth by the presence of a large Bundelkhand tract. 

The effect of crops on density must also be regarded from another point of 
view, viz. their effect in raising the standard of comfort. For tins purpose we 


can consider rice Ib xargmy auiu;, wneau UjUU uuuex orupe. iiiu iujHU 

include the oil seeds, maize, sugarcane, cotton, opium, tobacco, garden stuffs 
and fodder: all of them valuable either as fetching good prices or improving 
the diet of the people who grow them. The figures are as in the margin. 

--—-—-^—---— It will be seen that 

fcte Eastern Plain in 

mtoaldms.on. Density. _i-^ Total. spito of itS high density 

____ crops, ■ only stands third; the 

Sub-Hinmaya,West 487 17-3 21-5 27W P°P- 

Indo-GangetioPlain, West ..| 538 3-3 20'2 34-4 57.9 mated tract, the Eastem 

Urd^Gangetie Plain,Central 550 15-0 12-7 27’6 SS'S Snb TTirmlqvnn 

Central India Plateau ,, 211 2'6 6*3 27*4 36-2 xllULajiajytin lirHiCtij 

Sub-Himalaya, Bast .. 686 29-0 U'O 27-3 70'2 StandS first. TheWeSt- 

Indo-GangeticPlam,East .. 706 19-2 6-7 33-6 69.6 em Sub-Himalayan 

~ ^^- tract, with a low density, 

stands s^ond; tlm Western Plain stands before the Central Plain though its density 
IB less. The truth is amply that the mere possession of money matters nothing, if 
f ’ ®^ff^y,Aas to be completed by considering the effect of 

physical conditions on density may now be 
smo-iuairiscd from tliG figures aflroa/dy given. 


(wliicli is largely sold), wlieat 


Density, 


Natural division. 


Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Ga<ngetic Plain, West , 
Indo-Cangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East . 


Percentage of valuable 
crops to total area sown. 

Eice. 

Wheat. 

Ocher 



crops. 

17-3 

21*5 

27-7 

3*3 

20*2 

34-4 

15*0 

12*7 

27’6 

a*6 

6*3 

27-4 

29*0 

14*0 

27-S 

19*2 

6*7 j 

1 

33’6 
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Sub-Himalayan Western tract instead of standing, as it should, a had fifth is equal 
fourth. But we need go no further to explain this than to point to its large' 
tracts of forest. These do not affect the figures of water supply, cultivation and 
crops, but they affect the density. Omitting the 1,000 odd square miles of forest in 
this tract the density becomes 492 instead of 437 ; whilst if we reduced the popula¬ 
tion of the Western Plain by the total of the cities, the density is 508. The two 
divisions are then practically level. Nor must it be forgotten that of the three 
causes taken as affecting density far the lowest value should be attached to the 
influence of the actual crops grown : and it is this factor which brings the Western 
Sub-Himalayan tract to its place in the order. 

10. Density and other conditions— (1) Ristoriccd.—lt is of course im¬ 
possible to attempt to trace the effect of the historical events of the past on the 
density of the present; it would involve the writing of a complete history of the 
United Provinces. Those who would peruse the subject are referred to the 
various gazetteers and histories of the province. But it may be worth while to 
refer briefly to some few facts which are especially striking. (The case of Bundel- 
khand has already been dealt with.) It will be noticed that the density increases 
regularly from west to east of the province. There are many causes which 
operated to produce this, but one that is of a historical nature may be mentioned 
here, namely that the eastern districts came under the dominion of the British and 
consequently under a settled government, and the influence of almost unbroken 
peace, at an earlier date than the western tracts. Most of the Benares division 
(Indo-G-angetic Plain, East) became British territory as early as 1776. It is 
unnecessary to go any further with dates and treaties ; but roughly speaking the 
earlier the date from which British sovereignty began the greater the density, and 
it is not unfair to regard the two facts as in part cause and effect. Oudh seems at 
first sight an exception, as its density is very high though it was acquired later 
than any other part of the country, but Oudh in all probability always had a com¬ 
paratively high density; the tract is so fertile that nothing else was possible {^). 

11. (2) Social conditions. —Density as has been shown, is greatest in the east 
and least in the west; and there is one social factor which has a curious bearing on 
this, generally speaking in any caste which is spread over the whole province, the 
branches of a higher social standing and the wealthier branches are found in the 
west, the poorer and lower branches are found to the east. Similarly, among castes, 
the higher are found to the westwards and the lower to the eastwards. If a 
cause be sought. Sir H. H. Eisley has supplied one. The social position of a caste 
or of a branch of a caste varied with the purity of its blood, real or supposed. The 
Aryans coming from the west became more and more mixed in blood by intermar¬ 
riage with the Dravidian tribes as they passed eastwards, and consequently lost 
social standing. In all countries the lower strata of society increase in number 
more rapidly than the higher, and the aboriginal than the civilized race; the 
“ Malthusian microbe ” is not a germ that finds a favourable field amongst them, 
whether it takes the form of voluntary celibacy, or that other form of active check 
on the birth rate, with which it is usually connected, though such an interpretation 
might well cause the much maligned economist who gives this theory its name to 
turn in his grave. Eurther, the prohibition of widow marriage, the dislike of 
female offspring with its consequences, and infant marriage, which all make for a 
low density, are all on the whole characteristics of the higher rather than the 
lower castes, and consequently rather of the west than the east. 

12. (3) Railways and means oj communication. —The effects of communi¬ 

cations on density are indefinite, but indubitable. Directly, better communications 
make the movement of population easier, thereby affecting the density; indirectly, 
they facilitate also the movement of produce, thereby bringing grain to the popula¬ 
tion and increasing its standard of comfort. One striking way in which they have 
indirectly affected density is in their influence on famine. Famine no longer means 
starvation; it amounts merely to a particular kind of unemployed problem. _ There 
is always plenty of food, there is merely a shortage of money to pay for it and a 
shortage of work whereby to earn the necessary money. And there is plenty of 
food because there is now no difficulty in moving surplus stocks of it from one 
place to another. Consequently famine no longer kills, or need kill, and its effect 
on density is appreciably less. • 

O The population of Oudh was estimated at 6 to 8 millions in 1859. In 1869 it was ele\en and a quaiter millions. 
The increase after the Mutiny was. certainly rapid. 
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The case of Karwi-Tarauhan notified area well exemplifies the growth of a 
village into a town. Karwi and Tarauhan are a village of soim^ 1,400 a(;r().s, and 
a decayed township respectively, lying about a mile apart. Tarauliau had been 
a village but had grown under Maratha dominion (this placoi lies iu Jlanda district), 
and subsequently was the headquarters of a British talisil. Karwi gre.w con¬ 
siderably under the influence of Government (which had a frontiiu' cantoumont 
there from 1808 to 1818), and of a Maratha family related to tlio Poshwas. 
When the Manikpur-Jhansi branch of the Indian Midland Bailway (now (ri-eat 
Indian Peninsula Railway) was built in 1889, greater extensions woi’o niad('. and 
bazars were built, some of them on the lands of neighbouring vilhiges. The 
place became a fairly busy trading centre, and in 1895 was brought uiidor Act XX. 
The two places were connected by straggling houses and Tarauhan h('.gan to share 


the prosperity of its neighbour. By 1907 there was practicially hut a single 
site and the whole was amalgamated into a notified area. The, typiiial country 
town therefore is an exaggerated village with a certain non-agrioultural po])ulatiou 
attracted by the convenience of its site. If favourably situated for tnule, it may 
grow considerably; but as a rule its trade all lies in its own immadiato vicinity. But 
whether it becomes a trading centre or not it never los(',s its agricultural 
character completely, and even its trade is normally subservient to tho agriciiltnrists 
of the neighbourhood of which it is the centre, and often tho traditional (lentro. 

15. (3) Cities and urban oonmunities.—^£ho larger towns have a totally 

different origin. As Mr. Baillie said when discussing the subjeot in tlu'. n'port 
of 1891 (an account which I have freely used), in India “the town attriiots 
the trade and not the trade the town.” The chief cause which in Kngland produces 
towns is absent; though there may be a city or two that owo tlioir incoptiou to 
industry, the majority do not. In this province most largo towns W(vrc hiiilt 
by difierent rulers for political or strategical reasons or to satisfy a passing wliitn 
Lucknow owes its birth to the dislilie of Asaf-nd-Daula for Fywibad ; Agra was 
Akbar s capital; Pyzabad, Jaunpur, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Farrukhaliacl, Bnanimr, 
Moradabad, Saharanpur Budaun, Amroha, Sambhal, Bahraich, Banda, Hhahabad 

TtL ni-i? Muhammadan potentate or other; tlic dcsceiuhmts 

of the original founder and his nobles m many cases still form tlui l(K'.al aris- 

iTndbvfl Mmh’. to religion; Benares, Allaliabad, 

Ajudhya, Muttia, Bmdhachal and Plardwar are all centres of pilgrimage as to 

mSL]Tv1heeanitd%^°^"^^^^J;^ (though the fetor ^as 

orjgmaJiy the capital of a Hindu State) are creations of the British Government 

toTS Ll the origin of wbiiri,; 

CO time alone. But if other causes made the towns, yet trade is tlu' e-nisu 

iSt Mfe3!rEfeife"-''r Agra, Allahabad, Bariilly, 

afe AmrlTS .ifef Saharanpur, Jhansi, Muttra, Hathras, Etawah 

a Amioiia aie all at present commercially important either as industri'il 'itici 
menufcctunng centres, or- centres for the oolltition end cSrZt n f I f 

rSsiritfrnTt^'^i T" foi 

Brighton to tiacie as the summer visitors do to tlu^ trade of 

SteotrSr&a ila KaLt:r ..f stir 

for ty, districts f^njSh of "r"“ 

industries have decayed but mAri^rvn No i + • ? more cnan ever. Its old native 

is a place of pilgrimLo and the hScml? * < '“N^oed tlmiu. Allahabad 

of thhugar leSlfdit ‘ and s?on ^ “ ■> ““to. 

and OharipurTre SS'ri nW'n “8t. IWkhabad, Mirsapur, 

beeu-ruiuedby the adveuhof tbefeailwav f which have 

siderable trade by water and the GranN used to have a con- 

passed it by and diverted its business I As Indian Railway 

matters may improve: but at nreserit it ia t ^ jnnotion of two lines and 
tion to bigger marts. MirzafeAas a ® ^7 omigra- 

taller tells usy and from 1800 to 1 R'ln -wq ^^^^7 .1160 to 1770, ho Tiofl'on- 
Upper India. It had an important Custmn “-b^t mportant trading centre in 
and the grain pf theDoabLme through it ’ tiie cotton of the Deccan 

Calcutta, whilst sugar, 
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piece goods and metals were sent up country. Its importance lay in the fact 
that it was the highest point on the Ganges to which big steamers could travel. 
But when the East Indian Railway reached and passed it in 1864, it began to 
decline; its brass utensils, shellac and carpet industries alone save it now from 
ruin, whilst Bindhachal lends it importance as a religious centre. Ghazipur was 
the Mirzapur of the northern districts before the advent of the railways; it has 
now been steadily decaying for years and by the wish of the local authorities 
it is not even classed as a city at this census. Jaunpur was a capital city, long 
-since decayed, for it has no commercial importance, no trade and no industries to 
speak of. Budaun is a place that with the advent of the railway should grow 
in importance. Sambhal has a considerable export trade ; it is an old and decayed 
•town that may revive. Gorakhpur is simply a collection of villages, a glorified 
country town whose area consists chiefly of huge green spaces. Though ranked 
as a city, its nature is rather suburban than urban. Hathras was a seat of an 
important Jat family and possessed a very strong fortress which was besieged 
-and reduced in 1817. Its original position was due therefore to political and 
military considerations. But when the railway came it developed into a trading 
and industrial centre of the first rank and its factories are continually growing in 
numbers and importance. Lastly Cawnpore till 1778 was a mere village; then 
it became a frontier cantonment. In 1863 the railway reached Cawnpore, when 
it at once took its place as an important distributing centre. It is now the largest 
•railway centre in the province, the junction where five lines of the first rank 
■converge, and consequently its collecting and distributing trade is enormous. 
Not only so, but it has also become a great manufacturing centre ; cotton, sugar, 
jute, woollen and flour mills, tanneries, leather, tent, brush, and cabinet factories, 
iron foundries, printing presses and chemical works all exist in Cawnpore. 

In brief, in India as elsewhere, it is true that “ God did make the country 
side and man did make the city.” Usually, it was not so much man as a man; 
the rulers built their cities to suit their convenience, their interest or their pleasure. 
The cities of course attracted trade. But when a fresh ruler’s whim selected a 
new city, trade declined: the English and Dutch factories at Agra were closed 
when the Moghal court moved to Delhi; Fyzabad declined when Lucknow 
became the Oudh capital. Some cities however preserved importance as distri¬ 
buting centres, especially those on the great waterways. When the railways 
came they too lost importance, unless they became also railway centres, or possessed 
or obtained industries of their own. The railways operated to maintain the 
importance of most cities and actually made others. A few are akin to the 
watering places of England, where their wealth is due to a periodical influx 
of visitors, in this case pilgrims. But unless a city is lucky enough to possess 
such adventitious advantages as religious sanctity or position as a Government 
headquarters, trade and industrial enterprise alone can make it prosper in the 
present century. 

16. The distribution of cities, towns and villages through the prov¬ 
ince C).—As regards the mere size of the actual sites, whether urban or rural, the 
Western Plain possesses more large sites and less small ones. Out of every 1,000 
•sites of all kinds five have populations over 6,000, 33 populations between 2,000 
and 5,000, 303 between 600 and 2,000 and 659 only have less than 500 inhabitants. 
The next division in order from this point of view is the Plateau, with only 674 
sites per 1,000 with populations under 500, and 300 with populations between 
500 and 2,000; whilst 22 are sites of 2,000 to 5,000 population and 4 have 
larger populations still. It is unnecessary to pursue the figures further, but 
the order of other divisions in this respect is as follows; Sub-Himalaya West, 
Central Plain, Sub-Himalaya Bast, Eastern Plain, East Satpuras and Himalaya 
West, where no less than 975 sites out of every 1,000 are of the smallest variety. 
The Western Plain has also much the largest urban population (147 per mille 
of population); of that population 482 per 1,000 reside in towns with popu¬ 
lations over 20,000 and 225 in towns with populations between 5,000 and 10,000 
(a fact pointing to a considerable proportion of the “ country ” towns). Next 
comes the Western Sub-Himalayas with an urban population of 140 per 
mille, of whom 417 reside in the largest class of town and 307 in the next 
largest. Third comes the Plateau with an urban population of 120 per mille: 
then the Central and Eastern Plains (both 92 per mille), the Western ffimalayas 


(^) For figures in this paragraph^ see subsidiary table III. 
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(80 per mille), tlie East Satpuras (61 per mille) and the Eastern Elima- 
layas, which has the smallest urban population, 34 per 1,000, save Tehri which has. 
none at all, and no Tillage of over 2,000 inhabitants. The rural population ol the 
Western Himalayas resiues chiefly in villages of small size, possessing none of a 
population over 5,000 and few over 500, and much the same is true ot the East 
Satpuras and the Eastern Plain, though there are rather more villages of the 
second size and fewer of the smallest size, All the other divisions have com¬ 
paratively few villages of the smallest size and a majority of the second size, with 
in the case of the Western Plain, Western Siib-Hiinalayas and Bnnaelhhand a 
large proportion, and in the Central Plain and Eastern Sub-Himalayas, a consi¬ 
derable proportion of larger villages still. But these remarks must be taken subject 
to the proviso that wherever the system of hamlets is found, each sit(3 re])rGsents 
not necessarily a compact group of houses but several small groups widely sepa¬ 
rated from each other. 
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17. The growth of certain classes of towns, 
safely be called the most complicated table in the report, 
necessary to understand exactly what it show^s. The town;:> 
ing to size ; column 1 shows the percentage of each class to the total urban popula¬ 
tion. But of course towns vary in class from census to census. Columns 4 to 8 
therefore' shoAv the Tariatious in each clccade of the towns Avhich were in any 
particular class at the census w'bich preceded that decade. It follow.s therefore 
that there is no continuity in the figures in these columns. For instanci', in class 
1 the increase of 8'57 in column 7 and 17 ’41 in cokiinn 6 represents the inoreiisi! in 
the total population of six towns, W'hich 'were all that had populations over 100,000 
in 1872 and 1881. In columns 4 and 5 the variations are those in the total popula¬ 
tions of seven towns : for by 1891 a seventh had entered the class. In column 
8 also the variation is calculated on the total population of the six towns in. that 
class in 1872. In column 9 on the other hand the classes as a whole are compamd, 
for instance the six to'ums of 1872 are compared with the seven towns of 1911 
in that dass. In other and larger classes the differences between the pojnilations 
dealt wdth are still more complicated; for instance in any one class towns couu'. in 
and other towns go out in one decade ; in the next some of the towms that wu.int 
out, plus fresh ones, come in, and some of the towms that came in plus fresli ones, 
go out: altogether new towns are added, in one class or another and old towns 
drop out altogether. Consequently it is impossible to say, e.g. that the towns in 
class 1 show^ed some increase between 1872 and 1881, a large increase hetwcoii 
1881 and 1891, were practically stationary between 1891 and 1901, and showed a 
decrease between 1901 and 1911, because they are not in all cases the same towns. 
All that these figures show is that any particular class of town has varied to a 
certain extent in successive decades, daking the largest class first, though it 
cemtains only seven cities no less than 26'4 per cent, or over a quarter of tho 
whole urban population belongs to it. There was a loss during the last decade,. 

■ut it IS the smallest loss in any class. In the previous decade the increases 
were considerable. This class of city has increased considerably in 40 years. 
In the second class of town lives 13’65 per cent, of the whole urban popula- 
tion. At the beginning of census history there were increases, but by 1891 
decay had be^n. The loss was small in the succeeding decade but considerable in 
the next. Mirzapp passed out of this class altogether, Farrukhabad greatly 
neclmed, so too uid Fyzabad and Gorakhpur. The class contains too great a 
number of the unprogressive or actually decaying large towns for the figures to be 

a few population Ut It Ims lost Teiy heavily indeed. It includes 

fn T towns ^ Etawah, Sambbal, Amroha, Hathras, Dehra (the increase 
Ghizipw Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Rlibhit, Bahraich, 

aeoaying or small communities with few 

were in tins class in 18/2 is very considerable, but that is because nhees h‘P<a TKcraai 
Saharanpur and Fysabad then belonged to it whilst irthTboloS t3a ^ 
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collect and distribute the produce of the country round, provide the rural popula¬ 
tion with all necessaries outside their actual food, from cloth and brass vessels to 
legal and medical advice, and while not possessed of any great wealth in such 
commodities, still have sufficient quantity of them to meet the simple needs of the 
peasantry whom they serve. Their very utility prevents their decay and even 
helps them to grow, slowly but surely. The last two classes consist of decaying 
towns of the same kind and overgrown villages. They are not a flourishing 
class simply because they are less absolutely necessary in the presence of better 
communications and possess all the disadvantages of the country town with less of 
its advantages. However the class 5,000 to 10,000 is even still numerically im¬ 
portant, containing as it does over 19 per cent, of the total urban population. 

G-enerally speaking the tendency of the urban community, especially that part 
of it which is connected with trade or industry, is to congregate in the larger class 
of cities. Labour follows capital which builds its mills and factories in large towns ; 
the professions follow both, since there more money is to be made. The concen¬ 
tration of industrial effort is not an advantageous phenomenon, indeed from some 
points of view it is disquieting. It tends, as Mr. Moreland has shown, to render 
industrial competition unnecessarily severe, raising wages in the attempt to obtain 
labour. In a stay-at-home population, such as that of the United Provinces, its 
effect is that all available sources of labour are not used; the labourer will go a 
certain distance from his home and no further. Were factories and mills built in 
■other centres they would ease the competition of the labour market by tapping 
fresh sources of supply, they would, possibly, assist to develope tracts which are too far 
from the larger centres of industry to come under their influence, and they would 
help to restore to prosperity old towns that are now rapidly decaying. Moreover 
it is possible that they might stay the flood of emigration out of the province. 
As the pressure of population on the land grows over severe, the labourer, however 
much he may desire to stay at home, is compelled to leave it. Emigration of this 
kind is a thing that vires acquirit eundo. One man goes abroad and sends home, 
or comes home with (for him) considerable riches; another follows his example 
and yet another. As a consequence the province loses the labour it requires for 
its development, and loses it simply because industry will not bring its work suffi¬ 
ciently close to the labourer. Industry and labour are in short both immobile ; both 
stay at home and do not meet, simply because neither will go more than a certain 
distance to meet the other. Mr. Moreland in one of his Season and Crop reports 
noted some signs of improvement, but they are still but signs. 

18. Town life and religion (^).—It is a striking fact, that will meet us again 
and again and is not without important consequences to the development of the 
two communities, that the Muhammadan is much more addicted to town life than 
the Hindu. Out of 1,000 of each community, only 72 Hindus live in towns to 
269 Muhammadans. The cause no doubt is largely that so many of the larger 
towns were originally Muhammadan foundations, and so it is natural that 
they should congregate in them, and, further, the Muhammadan invader never 
made any serious attempt to deprive the agricultural Hindu of his birthright. 
If they took to land owning, they were chiefly absentee landlords (though 
to-day there are a number of notable exceptions); they made then’ profit out 
of the land but did not live on it, clinging instead to urban pursuits. The 
figures of the various natural divisions by religion faithfully reflect the facts 
regarding the nature and composition of the urban communities of each re¬ 
ligion in them. The Western Plain has far the highest urban population as 
a whole; this by itself accounts for the fact that there are more Hindu town 
dwellers in this division than in any other, The Muhammadan population, though 
not the highest, is very high (346) ; as is natural in a tract of which the major 
■part formed part of the home countries of the Moghal Empire. The next division 
in order is the Western Sub-Himalayas ; it contains a high proportion of both 
Hindus (86) and Muhammadans (282); the major part of this division was also 
part of the Moghal Empire’s most settled tracts. Third comes the Central India 
Plateau ; it has a very high proportion of Hindus (98), whilst more Muhammadans 
■(414) proportionately live in towns in this division than in any other. Bundel- 
khand contains a very small Muhammadan rural population ; its Muhammadans 
are nearly all in the towns in business of various kinds. The Central and 
Eastern Plains are equal fourth as regards their urban population, but whilst in 

(^) For figures ia this paragraph, see subsidiary table IV. 
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the Eastern Plain we find 71 Hindus living in towns, we only find Gd such in the 
beatS^min Bemres, the Hindu Borne, and PyrabayAjiulliya, anotlua- holy 
ShelpTo acoou.it for the variation. The Muhaiuuiadau hguro m til.e saiuo m 
boft fcisLs (273) 1 that the figure is high causes no suiTO lor those . . visions 
“hiL such tracts -i Ondh, Jannpiu- and Asamgarh which wore all iiort.ons o 
large Muhammadan States. The Himalayan tract shows a low li'i.porlion of 
Hindn (46) and a very high proportion of Muhammadan (27 0 town ilwollors ; the 
esplanation is that there is a very small urban p(Dpulat.iou_ of any kiml, imd that 
the Muhammadans are largely immigrants, in business in what knms tliorc, are 
In the East Satpuras and Bast Sub-Himalayas thoro^ i.s littlo town lilo ot 
any kind, so that all figures are low. The Christian hgunxis aix) gi vein a,iul ^ 
very hio-h indeed. In the Central Plain they ainoimt to no loss lJuui JJO [un: .1,,000, 

to 857 fn the Plateau, to 708 in the Western Himalayas and. to G84 m the .l<last 
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result is that the troops dominate the situation.. T'lic_ same ai)| 
where the great majority of all Christians are centred in the Luge (Mintonment^ of 
Jhansi; and to the hills, where there are not only cantonments_1 sit large civil 
urban communities of Europeans. In the Elast Satpuras (a single disliidot) 
the presence of a number of missionary institutions at Mir/,aipur and tlm (.Hinstian 
colony of Chunar (since the middle of the eighteenth century the Iromc of in'iisionors) 

account for the figures. In the Western Plain and Svib-.i litnalaya . 

other hand, the very large number of rural converts belonging c 
Methodist Episcopal church, is able to counterhalanco the urban civil 
communities, and the figures of urban Christians are couse(|ucn.tly 
370). 

19. Density in cities.— The question of tho density of cities is a (lillicult o.ao. 
In the first place it is impossible to institute any rcliabh.) comparison vviliii fovnuiv 
decades. The case of Allahabad is instructive. The area of Allaliabad munici¬ 
pality is given as 24'3 square miles in tho old Gra>^otto()r of 1884. In .I.Biil A.llal.i- 
abad with a number of other towns was carefully moasurud, aiul its aireui was thon 
•given as 41‘6 square miles. Mr. Burn nowhoro montions what figures of area ho 
took in 1901(^); one thing however is clear from paragraph 80 on p!t.g(,iH W and 10 of 
his report that the densities he gives are of the municipalities only, and since tliat 
is certain it is easy to discover the area he used by working back from his donsity 
figures. He too took the area of Allahabad municipality as 41 square miles 
municipal authorities of Allahabad report that there h,as boon no 
municipal boundaries since 1901; yet they give tlio municqial area, as now laving 
14‘3 square miles ; 26 square miles have vanished. The cxplniiiation is undoub¬ 
tedly this. On page 96, paragraph 86 of tho report of 1801, il; is stated tJiat tho 
areas are often “doubled or trebled” by the inolusiou of cautonments and chdl 
stations. There can be no doubt whatever to anybody who knows AHaiiaihad iihat 
this 26 square miles is the cantonment area. Tho figures of 1801, the ro.snlt of 
careful measm’ement, might serve as a starting point for coinparisoi,i if one 
could be sure that they al'ways include or exclude cantonment and otluir areas. 
But there is no such certainty. In 1891 the area of Oawnporo was givtsu at 
2,947 acres and Mr. Burn in 1901 took the same figure. Tho area is now 8‘6 
square miles which includes an addition made in 1903, which (if tho figures of 
1891 are correct), amounted to nearly 4 square miles. Considering that the added 
area had a population of only 5,627 and the improhahility that a town would 
nearly doiible its area at one stroke, this affords ground for suspecting the 
aocur^y of the figures of 1891 in any case. But at all events it is quite certain 
that the 1891 ar^ did not include the Cawnpore cantonments. Even if those 
(very considerable) cantonments only covered 2 square miles tho result would 
be that in m03 the municipality quadrupled its area, which is impossible. The 
ngures 01 1891 therefore (which were also used, it would seem, in 1901) soine- 
tanes do and sometimes do not include the cantonment area and are oon- 
sequeatty valueless. _At this ceM the areas have been carefully ascertained 
from tae municipahtie^^^ ^ud the figures in columns 4 

municipal figures alone, those 
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will be seen presently, the figures of density are quite sufiiciently obscure without 
making them still more so by including the large cantonment areas with their 
huge empty spaces, parade grounds, ranges, polo grounds, barracks,. &c. Similarly 
the proportion of males to females would be entirely upset by including canton¬ 
ments ; the troops greatly increase the' number of males and there are practically 
no females to balance them. A glance at the figures of sex for any cantonment 
will prove the necessity of omitting cantonment figures in this column. The same 
applies to column 6 ; the troops, whether British or Indian, are (save by accident) 
all foreign born and would entirely upset the figures. 

But in the second place, the densities in the area within municipal bound¬ 
aries are distinctly misleading, even if the total area is, as it is at this census, 
accurately known. Most of these cities include large civil stations with open 
spaces, as well as parks, gardens, waste and even cultivated land. The Lucknow 
municipal area includes, for instance the Wingfield Park, the large gardens between 
Hazratganj and the Chuttermanzil, all the open space around the Ee.sidency, and 
from thence on to Husainabad, as well as a large tract across the G-umti river, 
which has a certain number of large buildings, the Colvin school, and a factory or 
two on it, but is chiefly cultivation. Elsewhere the civil station is not large, or 
even non-existent, as at Agra, Shahjahanpur and Benares (where most of the 
civil European population lives in cantonments), and Earrukhabad where they all 
live at Eatehgarh. Even where the disturbing influence of a civil station does 
not exist, as at Sambhal and Amroha, the municipal boundaries often include a 
large uninhabited area ; in Sambhal two-fifths and in Amroha less than one-fifth 
of the whole area is inhabited. Budaun on the other hand has a total area of 
885 acres and consequently by far the highest density found in the province, 
42,477. The recorded figures of density do not in the least represent the truth ; 
and to obtain it, it would be necessary to ascertain the area of the city proper, the 
urban as opposed to the suburban area; though it must be understood that 
“ suburban ” is only used in contradistinction to “ urban,” for the suburbs of our 
cities are not, as English suburbs are, on the edges of the towns ; as often as not 
they would be right in its centre. How great a difference this makes is seen by 
the 1891 figures when this urban area was separately measured. The density of 
Agra as a whole was 33, of its urban area 76 per acre ; of Benares 34 and 101; of 
Oawnpore 66 and 187. Even in Budaun the difference was that between 82 and 
113. This area however is not accurately known though 4 municipalities have 
sufficient uninhabited area to be able to make so much of a distinction. Jhansi’s 
density over the whole area is 7,371, over the inhabited area 12,941; Moradabad’s 
figures are respectively 20,292 and 46,881 ; Sambhal’s 18,865 and 45,276 and 
Amroha’s 17,670 and 84,820. 

The larger towns normally consist of a certain number of muhallas or quar¬ 
ters, of well built stone or brick houses, and a certain number of mud and wattle 
huts, built around them. This distinction also seriously affects the density, for the 
former are usually two or more storeys high. The difference is most clearly seen in 
Benares where the “pahha” and “kaohcha” mahals are fully differentiated. 
The pakka mahals consist chiefly of the muhallas in the Dasasumedh, Chauk, 
Kotwali and Bhelupura thanas. The buildings are of stone, several storeys 
high, with lanes so narrow that wheeled traffic is impossible in them; elsewhere, 
in the kachoha mahals, the thoroughfares are wider and the houses less 
high, whilst important streets intersect them. The streets and lanes are of 
widely different 'widths even in the same town, another matter that greatly 
affects density. There are lanes where a regiment could not move in the normal 
formation of fours: there are thoroughfares through the heart of many cities, 
like the Chauk at Benares, the Hazratganj at Lucknow and the Drummond Eoad 
at Agra, and some streets at Earrukhabad and Cawnpore, which are as broad as 
English main streets. In a word it is impossible to give an approximately accurate 
idea of the density of the United Provinces cities because they vary ^ so greatly in 
character not only from city to city but from muhalla to muhalla within cities, and 
in considering the figures given it is necessary to bear these facts in mind. 

Having said so much little more need be said. So far as comparison E con¬ 
cerned the 1901 figures of Agra, Allahabad, Jhansi, Muttra and Shahjahanpur bear 
no correspondence to those of 1911 (^). In Bareilly, Benares, Cawnpore, Eyzabad, 

(^) For figuroa of tills census and certain figures of former censuses in this paragraph and xiaragraph 21, sea sub¬ 
sidiary table VI. ' 
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Gorakhpur and Mirzapur there have been changes of area which obscure the 
figures. There are decreases in Tarrukhabad, Jaunpur, Koil, Lucknow and Meerut, 
and increases in Hathras and Moradabad, which appear correct. Budaun is the 
most densely populated site; next comes Bampur and Meerut, both walled 
cities; then, with densities all just over 20,000, Benares, Moradabad, Muttra 
and Shahjahanpur. Next to them come Sambhal and Cawnpore, which by the 
addition of 1903 mentioned above has obtained much needed ground for extension , 
Amroha, Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly, Btawah, Barrukhabad, Hathras, Noil and 
Lucknow all show densities over 10,000. Live only, Jhansi, Saharanpur, Mirzapur, 
•Jaunpur and Byzabad, show densities under 10,000. 

As regards variation from past censuses, Amroha, Etawah, Moradabad, Jhansi 
and Sambhal alone show increases since 1901. Three of these five are classed as 
cities for the first time. Allahabad shows a fractional decrease ; Agra, Bareilly, 
Lucknow and Meerut show insignificant decreases. Large decreases are shown by 
Cawnpore (9-44 per cent.), Barrukhabad (11'42), Byzabad (27-21), Gorakhpur (11-31), 
Hathras (11-09), Jaunpur (28-76), Koil (7-96), and Mirzapur (69-62). _ The cause 
in every case was plague, which operated not only to actually diminish the 
population but being prevalent at the time when the census was taken, had in many 
cases emptied the cities of their inhabitants who had taken refuge in uninfected 
localities. 

20. The second census. —Incorrect statistics of municipal population 
would cause a great deal of inconvenience throughout the decade. Every cal¬ 
culation (for instance the birth and death rates) based on the census returns 
would be vitiated ; whilst to the municipalities it might even involve a pecuniary 
loss. It was decided therefore to take a second census of certain cities at a 


time when plague had abated, in June and July. The figures so taken have been 
completely abstracted, and the results have been described in an appendix to 
this volume. Here however the populations so obtained may be mentioned. 
Cawnpore showed a total of 196,498 instead of 178,667, an increase of 16,941; 
Shahjahanpur a total of 72,666 instead of 71,778, an increase of 788 ; Jaunpur a 
total of 32,880 instead of 30,473, an increase of 2,407 ; Mirzapur a total of 66,304 
instead of 32,332, an increase' of 22,972 and Byzabad a total of 62,446 instead 
of 64,666, an increase of 7,791. A second census was also held in Benares, 
Aligarh (Koil) and Gorakhpur; but the first two showed decreases, due in the 
first case chiefly to the fact that the pilgrim season had ceased, and in the latter a 
very small decrease of 118, probably due to the holidays of the schools and colleges. 
Gorakhpur showed an insignificant increase ; in this case special methods had 
been adopted at the first census which succeeded in obtaining a practically com¬ 
plete return despite the plague exodus. 

21. Variations or the cities in 40 years. —Save Barrukhabad, Mirzapur, 
Lucknow, Muttra, Sambhal and Shahjahanpur all the cities show increases 
varying from 10-74 in Koil to 134-03 in Jhansi (though the Jhansi figure is 
probably exaggerated as in 1872 the city of Jhansi belonged to the Gwalior State 
and its figure for that census is obviously an estimate). The causes of decrease 
in Barrukhabad and Mirzapur have already been described. Lucknow lost severely 
in the decade 1872 to 1881, but revived in the next decade. Muttra’s loss is small, 
and practically the city is stationary. Sambhal lost very heavily in the decade 
1872 to 1881 and has since been steadily progressing. ■ Shahjahanpur began to 
lose ground _ from 1891; as a cantonment it used to be a much larger place 
than it now is, for the cantonment has been abolished. 


22 . Houses and faimlies.—” In the hills, in Bundelkhand, and in parts of 

the Muttra and Agra districts stone is the ordinary building material. Elsewhere 
bricks, burnt or sundried, mud or wattles are used. Burnt bricks are however 
a luxury. The ordinary type of house contains a small courtyard with a sitting 
room opening ofi it, which is also the bedroom for the males, besides an inner 
room for females and a few small store rooms. In the Meerut and Bohilkhand 
divisions the apartments of from 10 to 20 families are often built round a large 
central court. ^ In the sub-montane districts, where rainfall is heavy, the walls 
of huts are of brushwood plastered with mud. In the west flat roofs are used 

but elsewhem houses are thatched or tiled.” ’ 

_ This brief description of the houses found in the province is taken from the 
Imperial Gazetteer and is sufficiently accurate. The most striking thing about 
an Indian villager s house is the smallness of its dimensions. The roof and doors 
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are low, the rooms small; it is not even difficult to unroof it with one’s bare 
hands. The inside is dark ; windows are unusual and consist of small unglazed 
openings. When built of more substantial materials than mud, there is frequently 
an upper storey, reached by breakneck stairs and used as a store-room for fodder 
and grain, a drying place for cotton and a sleeping apartment in the summer. In 
cities the houses are larger, but otherwise they differ from the village house not 
in kind but in degree. Large mansions may have spacious rooms, but space is 
the privilege of the rich. In these houses a whole joint family usually resides, 
including two or more of what we understand by “ families.” 

The definition of a house is always a difficult problem, and particularly so 
at an Indian census, though even in Europe it is far from easy. As defined at 
this census it had no connection whatever with a building; the Indian census 
makes no attempt to obtain a return of buildings as such. A suggestion was 
made to certain municipalities that such a return should be obtained in connection 
with the census, but it was far too complicated a business, involving an extensive 
classification of buildings and demanding the employment of a skilled staff. It 
would have given statistics regarding overcrowding, but where this exists it is well 
known. Unless there was any hope of being able to remedy the evil, it was 
useless to obtain figures which could only crystallise already known facts. 

[In Cawnpore for iastance there are huge compounds ('aAaiasJ in which the houses are 
so close, and the whole area so thickly populated, that one only needs to look at them to 
see that the overcrowding is tremendous. The lanes between house and house W'ould admit 
only persons walking in single file ; often one foot would bo on one side of a rain water drain, 
one on the other. The houses are tiny and very low ; one could not walk about at uight without 
running the risk of knocking head (or even chest) against the angle of a roof. No house had 
more than a square yard or two of space : a man could not lie full length in his “ compound ” 
without either trespassing on his neighbour’s premises, or encroaching on the public way. The 
whole was enclosed in four walls, much higher than any single house within them and the over¬ 
crowding was apparent to the naked eye.] 

The definition of a house at this census ran as follows :— 

A house is the dwelling place of a single commensal family which uses the same chulha 
whether it be a building or part of a building or a temporary shelter. Tor the purposes of the 
general village register, the patwaris should be ordered to count each family which “ eats from 
one and the same chulha ’'(eki chulha ha fahka khate hain). 

Note 1.—Oare should be taken not to tell patwaris to count the actual o7iulha», but the families which eat from one 
and the same chulha. In practice, many commensal families from motives of convenience or necessity have more than 
one actual chulha, though still, theoretically, "eating from one and the same chulha." 

Note 2.—Servants, residing with such a commensal family, should not be counted as forming separate families even 
though they do not in fact eat from the same chulha as the commensal family in which they servo. 

The idea conveyed was of course familiar to every Indian of every caste; 
and it can be safely asserted that the present number of houses correspond closely 
to the nnmber of independent families which are in all senses of the word joint. 

There has been an enormous increase in a number of houses at this census, 
and it is certain that in part this is due to the form of the definition. In 1901 
the definition was much the same, but in it was inserted, after “ dwelling place,” 
the phrase “ having a separate entrance from the public way.” Theoretically, the 
commensality of the family was the decisive point, practically there is no doubt 
that the idea of the separate doorway confused the issues. Evidence proving this 
.came casually to my notice whilst I was on tour before the census. On several 
occasions persons who remembered the proceedings at last census remarked to me 
that the great difference between 1911 and 1901 was the fact that the “ chulha ” 
had replaced the danvaza as a means of deciding what was a house. As a 
matter of fact the darwaza was not the means of deciding this question, but the 
family commensality; but that several persons in different parts of the province so 
particularly remembered the darwaza proves that it influenced the results a great 
deal more than it was meant to do. It is possible too that the prevalence of 
plague artificially enhanced the number of houses. Most members of the family 
would he moved to another dwelling place whilst the bread winner was compelled to 
stay where he was, whereby such families would appear as inhabiting two houses ’ 
instead of one. But the chief cause of the increase is, I think, the break up of the 
joint family system. That snob a system might be expected to break up in the 
natural course of things is shown by the mere fact that the old law-givers made 
such elaborate provisions to meet the contingency. It compels the sons, whether 
middle-aged or old, to remain in semi-dependence on the head of the family all 
their lives, without any independent income, often with little real power even 
over their own children. That they are often impelled by private and personal 
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reasons of this kind to break off from the family is shown by the well known fact 
that many, whilst remaining joint as regards property, become independent as 
regards commensality; it is the difference between and hhana 

eh so well known to magistrates. Others cut themselves ofi completely, talnng 
their own share of the property as well as their personail independence. The 
nressure of the family, as it increases, on its holding must also help to break up 
joint families. Every fresh co-sharer that is born causes the shares of the rest to 
dwindle, and means that the holding has one more person to support. The 
yount^er members therefore leave their family to seek their fortunes elsewhere, in 
the cities, in the army, or abroad. This specially affects the families holding by 
an occupancy tenure. The exile from a proprietary family need not resign his 
share altogether, though he will have perhaps no claim on the lands cultivated 
by the family itself: the ordinary tenant has nothing to resign, but merely ceases 
to pay any share of the rent or take any share of the profits. The occupancy 
tenant would probably resign his rights altogether. The question can be reserved 
for a latter chapter ; it is sufiScient to point out that such successions must inevit¬ 
ably tend to increase the number of families by fission. 

It is not however clear when and for what immediate reasons such 
secessions usually occur. Doubtless they vary with circumstances. They may 
occur at marriage, or rather when the young bride has become old enough to resent 
her mother-in-law’s well meant but annoying attempts to train her in her own 
methods; the quarrels between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are a frequent 
theme of folk tales. They may occur on the death of the head of the family or on 
the occurrence of a dispute: though usually in such cases a certain amount of 
bad blood would already exist, and the family might well have ceased to be com¬ 
mensal though still joint from the point of view of property. The break up of the 
family is perhaps more apparent in purely agricultural castes and communities 
than in occupational ones. In the latter. Lobar to Lobar succeeds, as Amurath 
to Amurath; he has his hereditary clientele, and if a son would set up for 
himself, he will find it difficult to obtain a clientele of his own, simply because 
there is none which is not already somebody else’s. In such a case he must 
emigrate to the towns where general trade is the usual rule, though even in small 
towns old established traders are apt to resent the interloper. I have known a 
case where Muhammadan butchers stirred up Hindu opposition to a new comer of 
their own religion, on the ostensible ground that he was a beef butcher, but really 
to drive him out. It may, I fliink, be fairly claimed that the present figures are 
more nearly accurate than ever before. In a population on the whole so 
homogeneous as that of the United Provinces, the variations in the number of 
persons per family from district to district should be small, but this has never 
hitherto been the case. In 1881 (^) the figures ranged from 4‘4 to 9'6 ; in 1891 
from 4T to 6'9 ; in 1901 from 4T to 7'7. In 1911, save in two oases (G-orakhpur 
Q'2 and Basti 6'3), every district shows a figure between 4 and 6. The size of 
the family corresponds roughly to the density; it is largest in the two Eastern 
divisions and least in the Central India Plateau. In famine time on the camps 
I found the families of people in early middle age to be generally 6, but there 
would also be many families with young parents legs than this, many families with 
elderly parents whose children would be out in the world, and occasional persons 
with no married ties, which would bring down the average. It is therefore a 
triwal but additional item of evidence to show that the average family of the 
United Provinces may be taken, as the figures show, at something under 5. 


(1) See subsidiary table VH, 
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Subsidiaiy table 1—Density, water supply and crops. 




Mean density per 
square mile in 

1911. 

Percentage 
to total area 
of— 

Percentage 
to cultivable 
area of— 

^ .2 

m ^ 
w > 
o 


Percentage of gross cultivated 
area under— 

Serial number. 

District and natural 
division. 

Cultivable. | 

Net cultivated. 

Net cultivated. 

Double cropped. 

Percentage of g] 
tivated area 
is irrigated. 

Normal rainfa] 

Rice. 

Wheat, barley. 

MilJet. 

Gram. 

Other crops. 

1 

^ 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


United Provinces (Bri¬ 
tish Territory). 

(423)440 

72-2 

53'7 

13-9 

75-2 

27 S 

•* 

740 

26*B 

71*5 

77*5 

30*2 


Himalaya, West {^} .. 

103 

14-0 

9-9 

70-6 

21 \1 

29-5 

•• 

IS’l 

33*1 

10-3 

2*8 

37-7 

1 

Dehra Dun 

172 

2S-1 

13-4 

53-3 

21-1 

29-6 

SS’35 

16*1 

33-1 

10*3 

2*8 

37-7 

2 

Naini Tal .. ,. 

119 

27-0 

16*4 

60-7 



67*00 


., 

.. 

,. 

a % 

3 

Almora ,. 

97 

9'7 

8*0 

88'5 


, , 

66*06 

■ • 

.. 

.. 


d ■ 

4 

Garhwal 

85 

9’4 

7-2 

76-6 

•• 

•• 

56*80 

• • 

.♦ 


•• 

•• 


Sitl’Himalaya, West .. 

(419) 4S7 

79-6 

56-9 

71'0 

lo-4 

14-8 


17*$ 

30’0 

14*2 

10*8 

27*7 

•6 

Saharanpui .» 

(433) 462 

75-7 

63-8 

84-3 

19-7 

19*2 

38*13 

11*2 

35*4 

8-2 

11-8 

33-4 

0 

Bareilly 

(619) 693 

90-3 

7S-6 

87-0 

23-5 

19‘6 

47*09 

18-4 

25-4 

13*8 

14*1 

28*8 

1 

8 

B.jnor .. .. 

429 

79-7 

56-8 

71-3 

11-9 

5*8 

43*51 

22*0 

30*9 

10*7 

8*4 

28*0 

Pilihhit -. 

361 

81-1 

41-1 

50*7 

11*5 

24-8 

51*65 

331 

30*9 

13-9 

15-3 

6*8 

9 

Kheri 

322 

75-9 

47-7 

62-8 

11-4 

9*1 

45'63 

12*6 

27-9 

23*9 

6*6 

29-0 


Indo Ganyetic Plain, 

West. 

(50S) 538 

86'5 

69'4 

80-2 

75*2 

30*2 

30*26 

3-3 

32-0 

19-0 

11*3 

34*4 

10 

Muzafiarnagar *, 

483 

86-7 

70 T 

80-8 

14*6 

37-1 

4*6 

32-7 

8*3 

13-8 

40-7 

11 

Meerut . • 

(616) 648 

88-8 

75-6 

85-1 

20*8 

31*9 

27-48 

1-2 

30*4 

10*4 

13*1 

44-9 

12 

Bulandshahr 

590 

89*1 

74-1 

82-6 

20-2 

32*2 

26*30 

*3 

30*6 

14*2 

13*0 

41*9 

13 

Aligarh 

(546) 599 

83-7 

73-9 

88-3 

17*2 

43-4 

26-02 

•4 

30-7 

18-2 

12*6 

38-1 

14 

Muttra ,, •. 

(415) 453 

92-6 

74-4 

80'4 

6*6 

31*2 

24*46 

,, 

22-8 

22*9 

15*8 

38*6 

16 

Agra 

(462) 651 

81-4 

68-0 

83-5 

7-8 

26*6 

26*32 


21*6 

31*3 

14*7 

32*4 

16 

Farrukhabad ,. 

(499) 535 

84*5 

61-9 

73-2 

13-0 

32-4 

34*29 

3-3 

35-7 

19-9 

10-2 

30*9 

17 

Mainpuri .. 

476 

69-0 

55*2 

80-0 

14*3 

61*8 

31*57 

3-0 

33*6 

20*8 

9*8 

32*8 

18 

Etawah 

(423) 450 

78*1 

51-0 

65*3 

11*3 

38-6 

32*00 

3*6 

21-8 

23*9 

15*4 

35*3 

19 

Etah . * ,, 

504 

90'2 

65-6 

72-9 

12*6 

37-9 

29*38 

2-0 

37-8 

23*4 

6*7 

30-1 

20 

Budaun 

(505) 524 

92-1 

77'8 

84*4 

12-5 

11*3 

33*81 

3*9 

36*8 

24-0 

7*2 

28*1 

21 

Moradahad ., 

(514) 553 

92-9 

75-6 

81*8 

9-3 

6*7 

39*90 

9*7 

39-4 

17*5 

6*4 

27*0 

22 

Shahjahanpur 

(506) 548 

89-7 

71-7 

78-1 

8-6 

24*6 

37*30 

11-0 

36-0 

20*8 

8*9 

23‘3 


Indo-Gangeiio Plain, 

1 Central. 

(523) 550 

80-9 

60'3 

74*5 

15*0 

32-1 

. 33-18 

15*0 

27-2 

18-6 

ll'B 

27*6 

23 

^ Oawnpore .. .. 

(415) 482 

73-0 

54-4 

71-5 

10'3 

34*0 

3*9 

26*0 

21*2 

21*0 

27*8 

24 

1 Fatehpur ,, 

412 

74-8 

53-5 

71'5 

9*2 

370 

34-23 

13-3 

23*2 

19-9 

23-2 

20-3 

25 

Allahabad ,. 

(457) 513 

79-7 

57-0 

71-4 

12-7 

25-8 

37-42 

18-7 

22-2 

21-1 

18*1 

19-9 

26 

Lucknow *. 

(642) 790 

SI'S 

60-9 

75-1 

12-5 

30*8 

36*38 

11-8 

24-3 

22*2 

8*2 

33-6 

27 

! XJnao * > 

510 

80-0 

57-6 

72-0 

12'8 

34*9 

34*72 

10*9 

32*9 

18*1 

11*3 

26*8 

28; 

Bae Bareli .. 

5S3 

79-6 

65'0 

69*0 

19 2 

49-3 

37*52 

20*8 

25-3 

17-1 

10*3 

26*5 

29; 

* Sitapur 

606 

90'0 

71*9 

79-9 

15'5 

12*5 

! 37*85 

11-2 

29*2 

26*4 

6*5 

27-7 

30 

Hardoi .. 

481 

87-6 

68-0 

77'6 

8*0 

17*9 

. 36-14 

5*8 

’ 38*9 

21*6 1 

7-9 

25*8 

3l| 

Fyzabad 

(639) 666 

83-S 

62-6 

75*2 

21-6 

46*4 i 

42*54 

26*0 

23-7 

13*2 

8*2 

28*9 

82 

Sultanpur .. 

612 

76-8 

57-4 

74'7 

20-0 

44*5 

42*86 

25-8 

26-2 

11*4 

8*6 

28-0 

S3 

pa V tab gar h.. ,, 

624 

74-9 

65-9 

74-6 

20-6 

48*2 

38*16 

17*8 

29-7 

16*5 

7-2 

28*8 

84 

Bara Bank! 

616 

86-8 

66*3 

76-4 

21-8 

32*0 , 

44*35 

17*0 

22'2 

17-4 

10*5 

32-9 


Central India Plateau ,, 

(206) 211 

83-1 

45‘2 

54'4 

3-4 

6'S 


2*5 

9*8 

80*9 

29-4 

27*4 

85 

Banda 

222 

91-0 

48-3 

53-0 

4-0 

5*7 

40*62 

6*1 

7*3 

24*8 

39*2 

22*6 

86 

Hamirpur .. ^ ,, 

203 1 

83-3 

49-8 

59-8 

2-4 

3-0 

1 38*46 

•3 

7-2 

33*2 

28*4 

30*9 

87 

Jhansi 

(171) 187 

79-7 

35’2 

43-9 

3-5 

8*4 

36*63 

1*8 

10-8 

40*2 

13-8 

33*4 

88 

Jalaun .» 

261 . 

79'6 

59*8 

75-0 

, 

8*3 

32*71 

•2 

15,8 

24*6 

67*0 

22*5 


Hast Satjpuras 

(198) 205 ^ 

48-7 

26-8 

55*0 

12*9 

21*2 

- 

J9’5 

20*3 

18*0 

10*8 

81*4 

89 

Mirzapur ., ., 

(198) 205 1 

48-7 

26-8 

55*0 

12*9 

1 21*2 

41-92 

19*5 

20*3 

18*0 

10*8 

31*4 


Sul-Himalaya, Hast .. 

(082) 586 

86-0 

67-9 

79-0 

26-1 

28*7 

•• 

2B*0 

24*2 

11*4 

7*2 

27*2 

40 

Gorakhpur 

(696) 707 

88-0 

73-6 

83'6 

27'7 

34*1 

48*23 

31-8 

24-3 

12*5 

6*8 

25*1 

41 

Basti 

653 

89-7 

70-7 

78-8 

i 25*2 

43*2 

48*78 

35-8 

26*4 1 

9*8 

4*8 

23*2 

42 

Gonda 

503 

84-8 

64-2 

75*7 

28*9 

22*6 

45-70 

25-5 

22*5 1 

9*6 

9*4 

33-0 

43 

Bahraich .. ; 

396 

79-2 

68-8 

74*3 

20*7 

6*0 

45*37 

18-6 

23-1 1 

1 

13*4 

9*3 

36-7 


Indo-Cangeiie Plain, 
Hast. 

(675) 706 

84-0 

65-1 

77*5 

18'4 

44*7 

•• 

19*2 

27*0 

13*4 

6*8 

33*6 

44 

Benares 

(691) 890 

88-8 

72-4 

81-4 

16*5 

38*3 

39*86 

20*6 * 

25*5 

11*7 

8-8 

33*5 

45 

Jaunpur .. 

(726) 746 

83-7 

68-5 

75*8 

21*4 

65*6 

42*26 1 

17*1 1 

31-8 

10-1 

4*7 

36-7 

46 

Ghazipur .. 

603 

86-7 

66-8 

77'0 

14*8 

36*0 

39*48 

17-1 

23*2 

16*8 

8*6 

34*8 

47 

Ballia 

680 

84-1 

68-1 

80-9 

20*2 

33*4 

41-86 

13-2 

22-2 

19*3 

11-6 

33*7 

48 

Azamgarh ,. 

676 

80-1 

60-2 

75'1 

18*6 

64*3 

40 96 

26-4 

29*7 

10*6 

3-0 

81*8 


(^) Figures of cultivation save those given are not available for the hill districts. The densities of Rampur and 
Tehri States are 689 and 72 respectievly. 

ifoifc.'-The figures in brackets in column 3 give the density omitting city population. 
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CHAPTER I—DISTEIBTJTION OP THE POPULATION. 


Subsidiary table IV .—Number per mille of the total population and of each 

main religion who live in towns. 


Natural division. 


2 


United Provinces (British. Territory) 

1. Himalaya, West 

2. Sub-Himalaya, West 

3. Indo-Gaugetic Plain, West 

4. Indo-Gaugetic Plain, Central 

5. Central India Plateau 

6. East Satpuras 

7. Sub-Himalaya, East 

S. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


Number of per mille who live in towns. 

Total popula¬ 
tion. 

Hindus, 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

102 

72 

269 

HI 

79 

45 

277 

708 

140 

86 

282 

370 

147 

103 

345 

287 

92 

64 

273 

925 

120 

98 

4-14 

867 

51 

43 

166 

684 

34 

26 

1 79 

559 

92 

71 

273 

488 


Subsidiary table V .-—Towns classified by population. 


Glass of town. 

Proportion to total urban 
population. 

1 

w 

5 

6 

1 

*0 

<0 o 

'd 

1 n 

Increase per cent, in towns as classed at 
previous census. 

Increase per cent, in 
urban population of 
each class from 1872, 

1-4 

rH 

03 

rH 

O 

+3 

O 

03 

rH 

r-4 

O 

03 

tH 

O 

§ 

<X) 

rH 

rH 

(33 

00 

1-H 

O 

H3 

rH 

00 

00 

iH 

o3 

00' 

t-H 

s 

00 

T-4 

00 

DO rH 

1-3 

cl 

s 

(b)ln the total of 
each class in 1911 
as compared with 
the correspond¬ 
ing total in 1872, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I.—100,000 and over 
n,—50,000—100,000 

HI.—20.000—50,000 
17.-10,000—20,000 

Y.—5,000—10,000., 

YI.—Under 5,000 .. 

25*41 

18- 35 
10-94 
18-60 

19- 40 
12*30 

809 

841 

847 

882 

885 

871 

•-3-58 
—8-61 1 
-9-81 
—8 08 

1 -10*98 

—4-15 

+1*15 
—•31 
+ ■90 
+1-09 
+2*48 
+5-27 

+8-08 
+5'35 
+7'66 
■1-2-57 
- -48 
! -fl-'42 

+ 8-67 
+10*95 
+18-23 
-I-4-96 

1 +10*62 
+12*28 

+14*46 
+4*07 
+19-21 
+ ■14 
+7*32 

+ 12-34 

-1-26-24 

+8-88 
-1-17-14 

+B0-4S 


Subsidiary table VI.— Cities, 


Serial number. 

City. 

Population in IQII. 

to" 

§ 

za 

0 a 

^ s 

^ PS 

H ai 
!2i 

1 

rH 

0 

'+=' 

tji 

c3 

i 

H-l 

V-l 

0 

0 aj 

|g 

J2i 

Population of foreign born 
per mihe. 

Percentage of variation. 

s 

0 

H3 

0 

03 

rH 

3 

03 

1-1 

0 

rH 

03 

QO 

rH 

oi 

00 

1—1 

0 

rH 

00 

CO 

1—f 

od 

CQ. 

rH 

0 

4^ 

(M 

CO 

rH 

+ 

rH 

0 

c<» 

J>. 

00 

rH 

3 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

AUahahad 

Amroha 

Bareilly '** 

Benares 

Budaun .. ' ‘ 

Cawnpore ., • ^ 

Etawah ,. * * 

Parrukhahad-ewm-Eatehgarh., 

Fyzabad-cKwi-Aiodlhya 
Gorakhpur ,, 

Hathras 

Jaunpur 

Jhansi 

Koil 

Uucknow 

Meerut 

Mirzapur-cBm-Eindhachal 
Moradabad ,, 

Muttra , * . *' 

Saharanpur 

Sambhal 

Shahjahanpur 

Bampui ", I 

185,449 

171,697 

42,410 

129,462 

203,804 

38,230 

178,557 

45,350 

59,647 

54,665 

56,892 

87,854 

80,473 

70,208 

64,825 

259,798 

116,227 

32,332 

81,168 

58,183 

62,850 

45,276 

71,778 

74,316 

i 

11,002' 

11,246 

17,670 

16.552* 

20,394 

42,477 

18,260 

12,957 

15,290 

4,168 

9,869 

11,829 

4,688 

17,371 

15,434 

11,484, 

26,327 

9,286 

20,292 

20,123 

10,475 

18.865 

20,579 

28,883 

843 

819 

1,064 

892 

938 

907 

749 

870 
865 

883 1 

884 
772 
9I8 
982 
788 
825 
817 
911 

871 
834 
775 
949 
949 

i 961 

-- 

162 
146 
33 
110 
218 
. 95 

420 
236 
317 
270 
270 
268 
84 
397 
119 
.426 
183 
112 
US 
272 
477 

1 29 

121 
! 59 

—1-37 
—19 
+5-82 
—2*8 
^4*4 
—2*05 
—12-0 
+6*63 
—11*42 : 
—23-2 
—11*31 
—11*09 
—28*76 
+25*99 
—7*96 
—1*61 
—1*61 
—51*1 
' +8*00 
•^3-10 
—5*14 
+14*00 
—6-12 
—5*64 

+11 *48 
—1*83 
+13*76 
+ 8*40 
—4*62 
+ 9-37 
+4*48 
+9*71 
—18*70 
—4 *86 
+ *83 
+8-67 
— 11 
+3*62 
+11 * SO 
—3*29 
—1*06 
—5-07 
+3-08 
—1*88 
+ 4*84 
+6*69 
—2*63 
+2*64 

+5*28 
+9*44 
—2*53 
+6*72 
+2*19 
+ 5*02 
+24*61 
+11-44 
—2-17 
+10*53 
+6*20 
+12*16 

1 —‘06 
+63*03 

1 —1*53 
+ 4*49 
+19-91 

1 —1*44 
+ 6*15 
+6-01 
+6*76 
+ 5*74 
+1*44 
+3*84 

+7-51 

+u-ia 

■f3-56 
-1-10-13 
+S2-59 
-I-1-07 
-1-23-36 
H-18'65 
-t--70 
-1-88-88 
4-17'20 

1-1-48-09 
-h83-67 
-I-9-96 
-J-6-67 
—8-24 
-^23•34 
+26-88 
+11-12 
—2-63 
+36-01 
-26-07 
+7-30 

+24-46 

+19-49 

+21-50 
+25-71 
+16-33 
+14-73 
+46 * 44 
+ 48*45 
—24*69 
+ 44*57 
+11*30 
+60*47 
+30*63 
+134*03 
+10*74 
—8*77 
+42*81 
—61*94 
+80*04 
—1*85 
+43-80. 
—3*40 
—*49‘ 
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Subsidiary table VII .—Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


Serial number. 

District and natural division. 

Average number of persons 
per house. 

Average number of bouses 
per square mile. 

s 

tH 

1901. 

1891. 

00 

1911. 

1901. 

— 

1891. 

18S1. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


United Provinces (British Territory) 



4-6 

5*5 

5*7 

6 4 

92 

81 

77 

65 


Himalaya, West 

.. 

.« 

4‘6 

5-2 

5*7 

6-4 

22 

18 

16 

U 

1 

Dehra Dun 



4*4 

4*4 

6*3 

4*4 

39 

34 

26 

28 

2 

Naini Tal 



4*3 

4*6 

5*1 

6*2 

27 

26 

42 

35 

3 

Almora 



4*8 

5*1 

6*2 

6*8 

20 

17 

13 

12 

4 

Garhwal 


.. 

4*6 

6*2 

5*7 

7*3 

18 

12 

13 

9 


Sub-Himalaya^ Wesl ., ,. 

.. 

.. 

4-4 

7'0 

0-6 

S’O 

97 

79 

75 

50 

3 

Sabaranpur 



4*3 

4*7 

4*9 

10*6 

106 

97 

91 

41 

6 

Bareilly 



4-4 

7*7 

5*8 

S-6 

156 

89 

112 

74 

7 

Bijnor 



4-3 

4*5 

5*6 

8*5 

99 

93 

74 

45 

8 

Pilibhit 



4-0 

4*6 

6*1 

7*0 

79 

74 

58 

47 

9 

Eheri 

.. 

.. 

4*6 

5*8 

5*8 

5*8 

67 

53 

53 

48 


Indo-Qangetic West 

.. 

.. 

4‘6 

5-7 

5*5 

3*2 

ns 

96 

84 

63 

10 

Muzaffarnagar 



4*5 

6*3 

6*9 

7*8 

108 

85 

68 

59 

11 

Meerut 



4*6 

5*9 

5*5 

8*7 

140 

110 

107 

63 

12 

Bulandahahc 



4*8 

6*8 

5*6 

9*6 

124 

87 

89 

50 

13 

Aligarh 



4-6 

50 

5*9 

8*2 

127 

122 

90 

64 

14 

Muttra 



4*3 

6*0 

6*5 

7 8 

105 

88 

90 

59 

15 

Agra 



4-6 

4*7 

5*5 

5*9 

123 

121 

100 

89 

16 

Farrukhabad 



4*5 

6*8 

6*5 

6*8 

120 

80 

77 

78 

17 

Mainpuri 



4*6 

4-7 

5*8 

7*8 

104 

103 

77 

60 

18 

Etawah 



4*8 

6-1 

6*0 

6*8 

93 

77 

72 

62 

19 

Etah 



4*6 

5*0 

6*3 

7*5 

108 

99 

64 

51 

20 

Budaun 



4*4 

5*1 

6*6 

8*7 

118 

101 

80 

51 

21 

Moradabad 



4*5 

6*0 

5*8 

7*0 

122 

83 

89 

64 

22 

Shahjahanpur 



4-5 

6*4 

6*3 

6-9 

121 

82 

83 

70 


Indo-Qangetic Plain^ Central 


.. 

4'5 

5-3 

5*4 

5*4 

120 

109 

105 

99 

23 

Cawnpore 



4*1 

5*9 

5*1 

5*9 

117 

91 

101 

84 

24 

Eatehpur 



4*3 

5*0 

5*1 

5*2 

96 

85 

85 

80 

25 

Allahabad 



4*3 

4-8 

5’3 

5*1 

118 

108 

105 

102 

26 

Lucknow 


., 

4*4' 

5*2 

5*2 

5*3 

178 

157 

154 

133 

27 

Unao 



4'4 

5*8 

5*7 

5*9 

114 

97 

94 

87 

28 

Bae Bareli 



4*5 

5*2 

5*3 

5*3 

130 

113 

105 

104 

29 

Sitapur 



4*7 

5*7 

6*2 

6-3 

108 

86 

77 

67 

30 

Hardoi 



4*6 

4-8 

6*0 

6*7 

104 

98 

79 

64 

31 

Eyzabad 



4*5 

5-1 

5*2 

5*2 

147 

139 

135 

122 

32 

Sultanpur 



4*6 

4*9 

4*1 

4-9 

134 

129 

120 

113 

33 

Partabgarh 



4*6 

5*1 

5*3 

4*4 

135 

122 

120 

135 

34 

Bara Banki 

•• 


4*5 

5*3 

5*3 

5*5 

138 

130 

122 

107 


Central India Ilaleau 

.. 

.. 

4*8 

5-0 

5*5 

6’1 

49 

40 

42 

35 

35 

Banda 



4*3 

4*1 

5*0 

5*7 

62 

42 

46 

40 

36 

Hamirpur 

, , 


4*2 

4*9 

5*6 

6*1 

49 

41 

40 

36 

37 

Jhansi 

, , 


4*3 

5*2 

5*3 

6*6 

43 

33 

36 

25 

38 

Jalaun 

•• 

- 

4*5 

6*4 

5*6 

6*3 

58 

50 

47 

45 


JBast Sat^puras 

.. 

.. 

4-7 

5*4 

5-6 

0*4 

44 

58 

40 

S4 

39 

Mirzapur 

.. 

». 

4*7 

5*4 

5*6 

6*4 

44 

38 

40 

34 


Sub-Himalaya, Hast ., 

.. 

.. 

5*7 

5*7 

5-9 

5-8 

122 

100 

95 

85 

40 

Gorakhpur 



5*3 

5*7 

5*9 

5*8 

132 

112 

110 

98 

41 

Basti 



5*2 

5*7 

6*0 

6*1 

126 

117 

107 

97 

42 

Gonda 



4*9 

5*4 

5*8 

6*2 

103 

91 

87 

71 

43 

Bahiaich 

•• 

- 

4*7 

6*8 

5*5 

4*9 

83 

68 

68 

65 


Indo-Giangelic JPlain, Hast 

,, 

., 

4’8 

5*0 

6'2 

6'6 

146 

133 

130 

m 

44 

Benares 



4*7 

5*9 

6*8 

8*0 

185 

148 

184 

112 

45 

Jauupur 



4*7 

6*4 

5*7 

6*9 

158 

144 

143 

132 

46 

Ghazipur 



4*9 

5*5 

5*9 

6*1 

122 

119 

126 

lleS 

47 

Ballia 



4*9 

6*5 

6*9 

7*3 

138 

121 

117 

111 

48 

Azamgarh 


‘ * 

4*9 

5*3 

6*1 

6*5 

188 

135 

131 

114 






Chapter II.—VARIATIONS IN THE POPULATION (’)• 


23. Introductory remarks. —This chapter deals with the variations in the 
population that have taken place since 1872. There is little or no information 
regarding the early population of the present United Provinces, though stray 
remarks are to be found in the works of travellers and officials which give a clue. 
One reads for instance of Lord Lake hunting tigers (with spear and pistol) in the 
ruins of Kanauj in the Parrukhabad district: of fires being lighted round Oorakh- 
pur to keep out the wild animals; of the G-angetic Doab, now an unbroken stretch 
of cultivation, being a sandy waste at the end of the 18th century. Naini 
Tal was a lake in the centre of forest up to the late 40’s. But such sidelights 
as these lead to no conclusion save that the population was much less dense 
than it is now. The first attempt at counting the people was made in 1826: it 
was founded on an actual enumeration of villages and a partial enumeration 
of houses and the estimate was 32 millions for the province of Agra (as it was 
then). In 1848 another estimate was made : a selected area was enumerated, the 
houses were counted and the average population per house thus ascertained. But 
the principles of this “ census ” varied from- district to district and the results 
were untrustworthy: the total figure so obtained was 23 millions for the Agra 
province plus the Delhi division. In 1853 the first simultaneous enumeration 
took place. There was not a single entry for each person, but for each house, but. 
the figures so obtained were considered fairly accurate. There were other enumera¬ 
tions of a similar kind in 1865 (Agra Province) and 1869 (Oudh). In 1872 a, 
census on lines similar to those obtaining at the present day was taken in 
the province of Agra and in 1881 began the series of enumerations of the whole 
province of which this is the fourth. I give in the margin the total figures from 
1848 to 1911. The enumerations from 1891 onwards may be taken as accurate 


Total popalation of United Provinces from 1848 to 10] 1 (OOO’s omitted).. 


Tract concerned. 

184S. 

1853. 

1866. 

1 

; 1873. 

18S1. 

1 1891. 

1 1001. 

1911. 

Agra (minus Debra Dun, Jhanai, I 
Jalaun, and Kumaun), ) 

Debra Dun, Jhauai, Jalaun, | 
and Kumaun). 5 

Oudh ... ... ... 1 

31,630 
' 67 

38,077 

S7 

27,699 

86 

1,914 

73 

23,800 

89 

1,981 

75 

11,231* 

89 

1 

30,530 

9o 

2,233 

84 

11,387 

90 

3J,S24 

90 

2,430 

92 

12,651 

101 

32,457 

101 

3,403 

1 91 

13,833 
103 

33,006 

100 

2,618 

1 100 
12,558 

1 100 

Total United Provinces 



i 

42,003 

89 

41,150 
93 

46,905 

99 

47.693 

101 

47,183 

100 


and complete. Mr. 
Baillie in 1891 estimat¬ 
ed that the total of 
1881 was 343,000 less 
than the true figure, of 
which 250,000 belong¬ 
ed to Oudh. The per¬ 
centage of Oudh for 
1881 then becomes 92 
and of the United 
Provinces becomes 94. 


# Ceiisns of 1860.—Italicized figures are percentages of present population. 


In 1881 Mr. White 


had estimated that the annual rate of increase had been 3 ‘4 per mille since 1853; 
the percentage of 1853 therefore becomes 85 instead of 87, of 1865, 89 instead of 86, 

of 1872, 92 instead of 89, 
This applied only to the 
parts enumerated since 1853; 
he saw no reason to dis¬ 
believe the figures of the dis¬ 
tricts added in 1866. The 
percentages after correcting 
the figures accordingly are- 
then as in the margin. Agra province has increased by 12 per cent, in 46 years 
and Oudh by 10 per cent, in 42 years. But working only up .to the figures of 1901 
(the decrease of 1901—11 is due' to a new calamity, namely plague) we. shall 
find that the increase has been (1) in the parts enumerated since 1853, 16 per cent, 
in 48 years or 3'3 per mille per annum: " 

(2) for Agra province, 13 per cent, in 36 years or 3'6 per 1,000 per annum: 

(3) for Oudhj 13 per cent, in 32 years or 4’0 per 1,000 per annum ; 

(4) for the United Provinces, 9 per cent, in 29 years or 3T per 1,000 per annum. 


Tract concerned. 

1853. 1 

; 1S65. 

! 1873. 

18S1, 

1S91, 

1901. 

1911. 

Agra Province (minus Debra Dun, 

85 ' 

. 89 

92 

95 

99 

101 

100 

Jhansi, Jalaun, and Kumaun). 








Debra Dun, Jbansi, Jalaun, 

... 

73 

75 

84 

93 

91 

100 

and Kumaun. 








Agra Province 

... 

88 

91 

04 

08 

101 

100 

Oudh 

... 

... 

90 

93 

101 ; 

103 

■TOO 

United Provinces 

... 

... 

92 ! 

94 

99 

101 

100 ' 


(‘) Subsidiary Table I.—*Varia1iion in relation to density since 1872. 

Ditto ' II.—Yariation in natural population. 

Ditto III.—Comparison witb vital statistics. 

Ditto IV—Variation by tabsila classified according to density 


(a) Actual variation. ’ ' 

(b) Proportional variati on. 
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CHAPTER II.—VARIATION IN THE POPULATION. 


Bate of increase per mille per antniia from 1870 to 1900 
in certain countries. 


EroiQ these figures it appears that over the longest period of which we 

—-^ have trustworthy records the annual rate 

of increase for any considerable tract 
varies between 3 and 4 per mille, and for 
the province averages 3 • 1—a very low rate 
of increase compared with the rates of 
European countries, some of which are 
given in the margin. It also shows that 
Mr. White’s calculated rate of 3'4 in 1881 
was not far from the mark. 

24. Conditions of decade 1901— 
11 .— If, as has been shown above, the 


Country, 

Rate. 

Country. 

Bate, 

Ed gland and Wales 

12-0 

■ 

Portugal 

7-3 

Holland 

12-0 

Switeerland ., 

7-2 

Germany 

10-S 

Sweden 

7'0 

Denmark 

10-3 

Italy 

6-C> 

Scotland 

9-Q 

1 Spain 

4*0 

Belgium 

0*6 

j Prance 

. 1‘9 

Korway 

8-5 

1 Ireland 

'~6'5 


uormai rate ui iuuiea.se ui uue pupuiauion is aDOUr d per mine annually, cue unicea 
Provinces should have shown in 1911 a total 3 per cent, larger than the total of 
1901. As a matter of fact it shows a decrease of 1 per cent.: i.e., its population is 
4 per cent, less than it ought to be. The causes of course lie in the peculiar 
conditions of the decade. A normal increase can only be expected in a normal 
decade; and the period 1901 to 1911 was in several respects abnormal. 

25. ^ (1) Weather and crops. — (a) General. — To ensure good harvests in 
the province it is necessary to have fairly heavy rain during the three monsoon 
months of July, August and September and a few inches more in December and 
Janua^. Eroru 1901 up to the kharif of 1904 the monsoons were all that could 
be desired, and in consequence four winter and three spring crops were satisfac¬ 
tory. There was no climatic set back to the general prosperity save that a very 
severe storm late in the season did some damage to the kharif of 1903. But with 
the last month of 1904 trouble began. In 1904-05 there were very heavy and 
continuous winter rains followed by a severe frost and the rabi of 1905' as a 
consequence was only^ 66 per cent, of the normal. Later on, the monsoon proved 
ill distributed and capricious and the kharif in many parts was very poor. In 
1904, too, the monsoon though generally satisfactory had been badly distributed in 
Bundelkhand and the Agra division : and these same tracts suffered again in 1905. 
To add to their distress no winter rain fell till Eebruary 1906 : the rabi was poor • 
and after four mediocre to bad crops (kharif 1904 and 1906, rabi 1905 and 1906) it 
was not sm’prising to find conditions approximating to. famine prevailing in nearly 
the whole of Bundelkhand (Central India Plateau), in Muttra, Etawah, three tahsils 
m boutn Agra, and two tahsils in Oawnpore. An excellent monsoon bringing an 
equally excellent kharif and a rabi in 1907 which was good enough to mark an 
actual advance in prosperity restored conditions to the normal: but it was a mere 
gleam before severe disaster. Per the monsoon of 1907 failed completely in August, 
there was little or no kharif and by December the province was in the grip of a 

of course very small indeed, and famine 
con ui^d till a good monsoon, promising a kharif above the normal brought relief. 

26. ( ) The effect of the famine of 1907-08 on the various natural 


Effect of famine of i90?-8 on Hatnrfll airiBiong 


Katnral division. 


Himalaya, West 
Sab-Hlmalaya,. West 
IndO'Grangstic Plain, West Z. 

Inffo-Cxangetic Plain, Central 

Central India Plateau 
East-ern Satpuras 
Sttb'Kimalaya, East 

Eodo-Cangetie Plain, East **! 


Total 


Number of dis¬ 
tricts classed as.— 


19 


21 


Yield of crops 
(per cent, of 
normal). 


Kharif 

1007. 


33 

43 


19 

10 

46 

4S 


Eabi 

1908. 


SO 

69 

66 

35 

36 
55 
91 


Death rate comparecl. 
with normal. 


Normal. 

Normal. 

Below normal save 
three districts. 

Above normal save one 
diatriot. 

Above normal. 

Above normal. 

Above normal. 

Below normal gave one 
district. 


SuceM^'Is^ districts .99 above normal: 

-t-roviuces 6 88 over normal. The net loss 


divisions can be, shown briefly 
in tabular form. Nineteen 
districts in 7 divisions were 
classed as famine, 21 districts 
in 5 divisions were classed as 
scarcity districts; only 8 
districts escaped. The tracts 
most affected were the 
Central Plain, the Plateau, 
and the Eastern Sub- 
Himalayas. In the 19 famine 
districts the death rate was 
6 • 79 above normal; in the 21 
scarcity districts 2-63 above 
and for the whole United 
food crops was calculated at 7 


million tons worth 28 million steriina- anJ calculated at 7 

more. On the “S =■’>»»* « “11™ sterling 

normal, thongh fa parts of sEeh ^ above 

4eae,entrafafdlfamfae epniiti„,., ,ai’„„„jA^^^^ TM“Lt?h?'Sinto ® 


a 

rams 
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gave a slightly deficient rabi in 1909 : but the hharif of that year, thanks to an 
excellent monsoon was all that could be desired except in parts of Oudh, where 
the moral effect of famine still continued. In 1910 there was a huge rabi area 
and a satisfactory bharif : whilst the rabi of 1911 was a bumper crop. 

2T. fe J Jrri:gatton.~-The most important figures connected with irrigation 
__ _ _-_- — —' are given in the margin, 

irrigation. Miie.,go on March 3,st, lou. j l^fiei'e has beeu a veiy great 

_ _I increase m the mileage, of 

~ ^ 2,293 miles. The Ken Canal 

Canal. , -11= (Bauda), Dhasau Canal 

I . I s I .1 “ iMO'ii. (Hamirpur), Pahuj Canal 

“ 5 I J 1 .If (Jhansi), besides many minor 

‘I j o l~ works are all new since 1901. 

■ ---1 7 TP I ~ The whole of the Jumna- 

'■p 23? I ^5 » 83 83 Granges Doab up to Allah- 

KhS” ;;; M 83 3 i ■■■ 1 ‘63 .r i abad, most of the Plateau, 

Ga“aea . 32 3,031 l,S0,i i 105 5,(01 1,305 1,033 02- rr-Tli ■! 

towtreiiigas ..: 683 3,122 1,039 ( 115 4,931 i,uii 538 ?.5i jiareilly, Biinor, and Pilibhit 

Baatern lohna - 1211 7ia 1«S ! 27 1,411 .137 321 SOS 1.1 . 

Agra 1 109 S3S 2611 50 1,203 3-11 3).3 IBS may HOW be takeii as protec- 

Other ••• h ! 11 6111 151 1-17 j i 1 1 rm 

iak/sand Tanks . »o ....(■•■ SO ? ^ tcci by canais. The average 

■ -j- -— irrigated area appears to be 

. 3,472 2,784 2,209 gf milfionS of aCteS Z 

^89 1,712 1 ’I 203 7 ; the highest on record of the 

-^-—--- decade was over 3i- millions 


Total, 31st March IQll 
Txjcrease ... | 


1 Irrigation. Milsage on March Slst, lOH, ^ 

Area krigr ted (acres, | 
OOO’s omitted). j 

1 







C 

a 

S'-o 

wj a 











"3 

a 

1 ! , 

Total. 

1007-03, 

lOOS-09. 

1910-11. 

n ^ 

s to ".2 

a 





‘3.3 







P j £5 12; 





1C8 

50a ! 34 13 

735 

97 

107 

72 

86 

239 . . 5 

330 

6G 

47 

33 

72 

93 fi 

171 



9 

29 

32 3 j 1 

6.5 



1 

52 

3,031 1,805 i 165 

5,1G1 

1,305 

1,053 

827 

665 

3,132 1,029 i 115 

4,931 

1,164 

hSb 

751 

129 

792 463 ! 37 

1,411 

337 

321 

205 

109 

S3S 251 1 5(1 

1.363 

34H 

213 

HiS 


606 14 ! 11 

631 

151 

147 

J3S 


90 i ... 1 ... 1 

90 ; 

7 

0 

^ : 

1,778 

9,371 3,605 i 329^ 

15,033 

3,473 

3,784 

2,2G0 

X,509 

7,659 3.622 

12,790 


... 


209 

1,712 312 

2,293 





in 1906-06. 

28. {f^) Chief staples .—A careful examination of the season and crop 
reports for the past 10 years does not disclose any notable alteration in the kind 
or distribution of the chief staples, save that indigo has very greatly declined. 
Of the food crops, rice and millets at the kharif, wheat, barley, and gram at the 
rabi, still bold the chief place. Besides the surplus food stuffs specially wheat, the 
chief money-producing crops are sugarcane, cotton, the oilseeds, and opium. 
The distribution of these crops varies from year to year to some extent, chiefly 
according to the rainfall; but “ agricultural fashion,” to use a term of Mr. More¬ 
land’s, also has its effect. If from any seasonal or other accident cultivators 
become disgusted with a crop, they give it up for a while: but as after one poor 
crop it is difficult to get seed for the next, these variations are not a mere matter 
.of distaste, but have also an economic reason. Still generally speaking there is no 
tendency to change the staples. 

29. (2) The labour market, prices, and wages. —Wages on the whole ruled 
high throughout the decade, though there was a downward tendency in 1904^—06. 
Prices were low till 1906-06 when they rose and remained high till 1909-10 
when they again began to fall. The demand for labour was never bad even in 
famine years and was generally good. High wages and low prices are an ideal con¬ 
dition of things for the agricultural employb, though not by any means so pleasing 
to his employer; but it doubtless helped the poorer classes in their struggle 
against famine, giving them greater capacity both to fight it and recover from it. 
The rise in wages is due very largely to a scarcity of labour which has been 
noticed again and again during the decade. Plague has doubtless operated to 
make labour really scarce : but apart from this the prevalence of low prices for the 
first half of the decade enabled the labourers to put money by and enjoy an 
occasional holiday. It has also enabled the thrifty labourer to take up single 
fields that may he available ; this means that though for a time at all events he 
• depends chiefly on the earnings of his labour, still he only gives a part of his time 
to the service of other cultivators, as he wants the rest for his own land; whilst 
if he has luck he will extend his holding and begin to employ labour for himself. 
The smaller cultivator of low caste who works his land with the labour of his family 
and by the occasional help of other cultivators of the same kind is not affected by 
high wages: but the .high caste cultivators who will not as a rule touch a plough 
themselves have begun to make their families work even if they would not do so 
proprid manu; and the richer landholders who cultivate any considerable portion of 
their lands themselves also feel the change acutely, and show it by their growing 
interest in all sorts of labour-saving machinery- High prices when they occur 
do not hurt the labourer so long as he can also command high wages, for he is 
•■at all events no worse off than he was when both prices and wages were low. 
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In the industrial towns it is probable that the centralization ofindustry 
which prevails in the province helps to make labour expensive and scarce. The 
mobility of labour is small and in each centre the supply of it is limited The 
industries have to compete for it: whilst if industry were decentralized and new 
factories were built in outlying towns they could tap fresh sources of labour. 
Ihere is no doubt that the decade has been on the whole, and despite famine* 
a prosperous period for the labouring classes. 

fi, 1 Industry, trade, and manufacture.-The outstanding feature of 

tne decade besides a growing interest in industry general] y is the rapid rise of the- 
cotton industry and the equally rapid decline of indigo. Such figures as are 
available show not less than 90 new ventures in cotton mills, gins and 
g-esses, besides fresh enterprises in fodder, and rice mills, iron and brass foundries 

nrn, rnn’On the other hand well' 
■mei 600 indigo concerns have ceased to exist. Comparative figures of 

imports are a useful index to the prosperity of the province. The- 
frinN /if pTOvince may be taken as agricultural produce (both 

and ghi: and as a smn of, 
N-iti ^ u^^i exports in such goods should exceed imports. *^This 

wdieu^nf^^ except in the unfavourable years 1905-06 and 1907-08 

when of coarse enormous quantity of grain were imported In londnc ti " 

rS “ srlf eW b oTakhs of »auia r hcS 

exports are concerned (the figures fm ^rmlX ! f 1904-06 : and also so far as. 

Inthe lean yearsl905-06 to 1908 09 ^^^^^^^^ '''' to 1910-11. 

declined for the same ciLe Twht 

Finally in good years and bad alike, safe only T?0^08®the'vaTue?^^ 

always been greater than that of the imports TNa f exports has 

to the railborne traffic : the forei^^n tLffic^witb tPw ^74 
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fact though 1903 was a bad year, 1902 was not nor was 1909, whilst 1906,1907,. 
and 1908 were. The worst year was 1908 : then, a long way after, 1907 and 1903. 

33. (h) Plague .—Plague is a new calamity in this decade. The deaths 

from plague have amounted to 1,316,252 or 2'76 per 1,000 of the total deaths, a 
most serious addition to the usual mortality. But much more serious than the 
mere extent of plague is its distribution among the two sexes. Since 1905, when 
the figures were first difierentiated by sex, in every 1,000 deaths from plague 566 
are of women and 445 of men. Not only so, but plague is more fatal to women 
at those periods when they are capable of increasing the population. Normally 
the ratio of female deaths to females exceeds the ratio of male deaths to males 
between the ages of 15 and 30, and in 8 years out of 10 also between 1 and 6 ; the 
causes for this will be discussed in the chapter on sex, but it may be mentioned 
here that the former excess is due to the great dangers of child-bearing in India 
and the latter to the neglect among Hindus of their girl children. In normal 
times male deaths exceed female deaths at all ^other periods. In 1905 when 
plague was at its zenith women were losing proportionately more than men at 
every age-period from 1 to 60. 

34. There is a striking correlation between the increase in the epidemic and the 
widening of the danger zone in the life of women. Normally, as stated, this zone 
may be taken as extending from 1 to 6 and 15 to 30. In 1901 there was little 
plague and the figures were not affected. In 1902, the epidemic was four times 
as bad as in 1901 (40,000 as against 10,000 deaths). The difference between 
the ratios of female and male deaths in favour of the former decreased consi¬ 
derably at the age-periods 6 to 10 and 30 to 40, and the female rate exceeded 
the male at the age-periods 10 to 16. In 1903 plague was twice as fatal as in 
1902. The female death rate now exceeded the male also at the period 30 to 40. 
With so few deaths as 84,000, therefore women were already suffering proportion¬ 
ately more than men from the ages of 10 to 40. In 1904 plague was over twice 
as fatal as in 1903 and the age-period 5 to 10 also entered the danger zone; and 
in 1905 as already stated, that zone extended from 1 to 60. • It is unnecessary 
to pursue the figures in detail any further ; but it may be stated generally that 
as plague increases women suffer more than men first at the period 10 to 15, 
then also at 30 to 40, next also at 6 to 10 and lastly at 40 to 60, and that as it 
decreases there is a tendency to re-establishment of the normal in retrograde order. 

Figures are given in the 
margin, showing the 
difference between the ratio 
of female deaths per 1,000 
females living and of male 
deaths per 1,000 males 
living for every year of 
the decade at certain age 
periods. I have italicized 
the figures when a normal 
defect in the female ratio 
is turned into an excess. 
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They need no further comment ; but to conclude these remarks on the loss inflict¬ 


Number of female to 1,000 ni'ile deiiths in various years and periods. 
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ed by plague on women, refer¬ 
ence may be made to the figures 
showing the proportion of female 
to male deaths which are given 
in the margin. The previous 
highest proportion was 911 in 
1898. Every year of the decade 
1901—10 has shown a higher 
figure than this; in 1904 there 
were actually more female than 
male deaths and in 1905 an all hut 
equal number—a state of affairs 
totally unprecedented. 

The causes why females ara 
more liable to plague than males 


are two in number. Plague infection is carried by a certain rat flea. Both rat and 
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flea live in houses and plague is a disease, accordingly, which is the more dangerous 
the less life is carried on out of doors. It is well known that women live 
indoors more than men. The pnrda system compels them to do so altogether 
where that system is observed j but even where it is not observed, their house¬ 
hold duties keep them tied to their homes. Further, when the infected house 
is evacuated and the people take refuge in temporary dwellings, the. danger is not 
over. The India housewife continually returns to her permanent home to see 
that all is as she left it, to get something that in the hurry of flight she has left 
behind, and so on. It is just at this time that danger is greatest. The rats die: 
the fleas are still there however, ready to attack the flrst living thing that presents 
itself. I understand that experiments have been made at Parel which prove 
the extreme danger of entering an infected house which has been evacuated for 
any length of time. A man, practically plague-proof from many inoculations, 
was sent into such a house. He stayed there a very few minutes. When he 
came out over 20 fleas were found on him of which all but one or two were 
plague fleas C). The danger is probably less for women who live in pur da, 
because if they are removed, they are probably removed to another house in 
another vicinity altogether and have not the same facilities for returning to 
their own home (^). If it be remembered that women in the United Provinces 
are always fewer than men, it is obvious that the most disquieting feature in 
the whole of the miserable story of plague is the fact that it is so fatal to 
women just at the time when for the purposes of reproduction they are most 
valuable. 

35. ( g ) Malaria, epidemic, and endemic .—Many parts of the province 
are peculiarly subject to malaria, which can be regarded in such cases as endemic. 
There are such localities all over the province ; probably wherever there is 
more water than the drainage can carry off, malaria is more or less endemic. 
So far as I can gather from various reports on the malaria of particular places, 
the presence of malaria is not determined by the mere quantity of water present, 
but by thq amount of water compared with the facilities for draining it off. 
Water-logging, whether due to defective drainage, to a high spring level, to 
soils retentive of moisture or to excessive irrigation, appears to be the ultimate 
cause of endemic malaria. It is obviously impossible in such circumstances 
to give any sort of malaria map of the province : but such tracts as the Naini 
Tal Tarai, Bundelkhand (with its extremely spongy soil), the marshy tracts in 
Pilibhit, Gorakhpur and elsewhere are probably fairly good samples of a very 
large area which is subject to malaria. If water-logging is the ultimate cause 
of malaria, various kinds of anopheline mosquito are its immediate cause. They 
themselves become inflected and carry the infection to those whom they bite. 

Epidemic malaria is, in nature, endemic malaria in an enormously in¬ 
tensified form. Such an epidemic occurred in 1908 and (less severely) in 1909 ; it 
had also occurred in 1879 and 1897. The causation of it and of its peculiar distribu¬ 
tion is extremely obscure. Major Christophers, I.M.S., in a memoir on “ Malaria 
in the Punjab ” has endeavoured to show that it is correlated with high rainfall 
producing flooding, and high prices. _ If _ the Punjab expert’s opinion is right' 
the ultimate cause of epidemic malaria is simply the ultimate cause of endemic 
malaria in an intensified form ; and as regards this province, though Major 
J. D. Graham, I.M.S. (the officer on special duty in connection with malaria) 
has been unable to trace the same correlation, certain facts may be noted. The 
epidemic in the United Provinces was locally connected with the southern 
epidemic in the Punjab, which had its focus in and around Gurgaon ; it chiefly 
affected Muttra, Agra, and parts of Meerut; and spread over most of the AgrA 
Meerut, and Eohilkhand divisions, diminishing in virulence as it passed eastwards’ 
The major part of these divisions are full of water (river or canal) and freely 

irrigated. v 

36. The causes of malaria however are not s.o important for my particular 
purposes, as its results. _ Unfortunately those results are obscured in the vital 
Stastislics because malaria is lumped with many other diseases under the 
generic-term iever. The chauMdar who reports deaths and their causes is ant 
to call most diseases ‘ fever ” if he cannot place them under better known and 


I xegret tliat I cannot qiiote chapter and verse. 
35aspector-0enca:al of GivU Hospital, United Provinces. 

‘ Bnt chapter ly, paragraph.'141. 


The facts were told me by Colonel 0. O. 
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easily recognizable causes of death such as small-pox, cholera, plague, suicide 
or snake-bite. Fever means little more in his vocabulary than “ any disease 
accompanied by fever which is not certainly something else.” Another difficulty 
that arises in the consideration of the results of malaria, especially of the 
endemic variety, is that it is not necessarily or perhaps even usually fatal in 
itself- It may destroy the very young or the very old to a certain extent,—those 
who cannot resist it. But it is not a genuine cause of death and probably most 
of its fatal results are produced at second hand. It does not itself cause death, 
but it predisposes to diseases that do, especially respiratory diseases such as 
pneumonia, and diarrhoea or dysentery. 

Various investigations (^) have of late been carried out into malaria and its 
effects, chiefly by Major J. D. Graham. I quote chiefly from the Tarai report, as 
it represents a normal state of things. This report brings out several points worth 
noting. 

(1) Fatal cases of malaria occur chiefly in children under 5. The 
proportion of deaths from acute malaria among the observed cases in the Tarai 
was 65‘6 per cent, at the ages Oto 5. 

(2) Malaria co-exists with dysentery, diarrhoea, and pneumonia of various 

kinds. 

(3) Malaria is also the indirect cause of considerable infantile mortality 
from such causes as inanition, premature birth, and infantile convulsions. 
Inanition includes cases where the mother, herself suffering from malaria, 
either dies or has an insufficient supply of milk, with the result that the child 
is practically allowed to starve to death ; for artificial feeding is not particularly 
common or successful as practised by the Indian villager. The cases of pre¬ 
mature birth were also clearly connected with malaria in the mother 0. More¬ 
over inquiries instituted by Majors Eobertson and Graham produced the figures 

in the margin, which are impor¬ 
tant as showing the proportion of 
children who are born in a com¬ 
munity which resides in a malarial 
tract. It is not of course arguable 
that these results are due only 
to malaria, but the evidence cer¬ 
tainly shows that it is the chief 
cause of it. The epidemic of 1908 
was of extraordinary severity. It 'has already been pointed out that other such 
epidemics occurred in 1879 and 1897, which shows that epidemic malaria is 
concomitant with famine; but it cannot be argued that famine is its cause. 
The epidemic affected least those districts where famine was most severe—and 
it affected all classes or races alike whether they had felt the pinch of famine 
or not. Eioh and poor, Indian and European suffered, the European troops 
as severely as anyone. In Moradabad every European but the civil surgeon 
suffered from the disease; in Banda every gazetted officer went down with 
it and at one time half if not more of the collectorate staff were ill. But 
famine probably had its indirect effect. Famine causes high prices not only 
where it is prevalent but elsewhere: and it may well be that those who had 
felt the pinch of high prices and lost stamina thereby were less able to resist 
it. Be that as it -may, the mortality (from fever generally) was 22'92 per 
mille during the months - September to December 1908, as against 10*71 per 
mille, the normal fever death rate of the years 1903—07 for these months. It 
stopped agricultural operations; the very old and very young died from it and 
it is said that some villages lost half their population. It diminished vitality, 
which had its result in a much diminished birth rate in 1909. The damage 
done to the population, directly or indirectly, during those four months was 
enormous. The fever mortality during that period was only some 200,000 
short of the total mortality from plague during the entire decennium. More¬ 
over, it proved far more fatal to women than men. I need not dwell at any 
length on this point for it will be referred to again in chapter VI. The point 

(^) Beports on the prevalence of malaria in the Tarai (in conjunofcion with Major J. 0. Eobertson, I, M» B.) 
Nagina, Kairana, Kosi, and Saharanpur. 

(*) Major Christophers ^ notes the very large ])roportioa of still births in Amritsar city at a time when it was 
BTifiering from epidemic malaria. This point is particalarly interesting as showing that infantile mortality is not due 
entirely, as is often supposed, to tetanus or saptioiejaia, but to ignoranoa or neglaa t. 
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is not noticed in any of the reports (^) : but Major G-raham tells me that the 
cause is probably that the disease is very largely, like plague, a house disease the 
mosquitoes swarm in the houses and women are more affected than men simply 
because they live more in their houses than men do. ^ And the net result is 
that whilst plague has decimated the female population in the middle ages, 
malaria has decimated it at both ends of life. It is scarcely surprising that in 
such circumstances, the total loss of population (1 • 1 per cent.) falls on that sex 


87. The calculated population.— It is obvious that if a population is 
disturbed by no cause save birth and death, and the record of births and deaths 
is accurate, then the enumerated population of any one census plus the births 

of the decade and minus its deaths must be 
equal to the enumerated population of the 
next. The figures for this census are, given 
in the margin. The calculated population 
exceeds the enumerated population by over 
one and a half million. The deficit may be 
due either to errors in the vital statistics; or to losses from emigration : or to both. 

38. Migration.—Tor the present I neglect the vital statistics and turn to 
migration. The movements of people from one part of the country to another 
complicate both the census variations and the vital statistics themselves. A 
province may gain or lose largely by migration, and the actual variation in such 
a case cannot correspond to that indicated by the excess of births over deaths. 
If on the other hand migration did not complicate the vital statistics then the 
calculated population would correspond to the natural population—i.e. to the 
enumerated population minus the immigrants and plus the emigrants. The 

natural population of the United Provinces 
(ignoring overseas emigration about which there 
is very little information) is shown in the margin. 
When we compare that with the calculated 
pepulation we find a deficit of 785,956. This 
figure however has still to be diminished by overseas emigrants. A portion of 
it will have to be attributed to the vital statistics. But though a rather closer 
correlation may be obtained by comparing the natural population and the calculated 
population, the method is unsatisfactory and it is necessary to look further. 
The sole value of these figures is that they demonstrate that a very great 
part of the deficit is attributable to migration. 

39. Migration and the vital statistics.— Migration affects the vital 
statistics in several ways. An immigrant firstly may enter the province and 
die there. The result is an extra death corresponding to no person that has ever 
been enumerated in the province. Or secondly an immigrant may enter the 
province and beget (or bear) a child, subsequently leaving the province with the 
child. The result is an extra birth, corresponding once more to no person that 
has ever been enumerated in the province (^). Or thirdly, an emigrant may go 
abroad and die there. There is then one more emigrant to be considered than 
is shown in the next census. Moreover migrants (whether immigrants or emi¬ 
grants) have to be divided into two groups ; those who migrated before the com- 
mencernent of the decade in question and those who did so during that period. 
The former have already been counted once: and so far as the present decade is 
concerned must be considered part of the population of their district of adoption, 
and should not be treated as immigrants (or emigrants) for the purposes of 
calculating the naturah population. The latter kind must obviously be deducted 
in that calculation. 

40. Estimate of the volume of migration.—(1) Emigration in India. 
therefore becomes necessary to estimate the volume of migration durino-the 
decade if one is to estimate the full effect of it on the figures- But this°is a 
difficult matter at all times and at this census it is well nigh impossible. It is 
obwUns that if the number of permanent emigrants has not varied since 1901 
there has been just enough migration during the decade to fill death vacancies: 
if that number has varied, then there has been a variation in migration sufficient 


Population 1011 .. .. 47,182,044 

Immigrants .. .. 724,338 

Emigrants .. 1,4>66,341 

Natural population .. ,. 47,924,047 

Difference from calculated popula¬ 
tion .. .. 785,956 


Calculated population. 
Population 1901 
Births 1901—1910 
D^ths 1901—1910 
Calculated population 1910 
Enumerated population ICll 
Difference 


47,692,277 

19,764,839 

18,747,113 

48,710,003 

47,182,044 

1,527,959 


D) I was M ,to the discovery when casting about for an explanation of the unusually high proportion ot farnalfl 
tq male deaths (for a famine year) in 1908. See chapter YI, paragraph 208. ^ ^ 


(’) This last is hy no means uncommon. Married women often go to their parents' houses to he confined. 
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to account for the variation in the figure in a similar manner. The volume of 
migration is therefore calculable by a combination of the figures of emigrants 
in 1901, the excess or defect in that number in 1911, and the death rate amongst 
emigrants. But it is not possible to select a suitable death rate. It would be, as 
Mr. Burn showed in 1901, probably always higher than the death rate of the 
province to w'hich emigration has occurred. But in an abnormal decade such as 
this it must be very considerably higher than the provincial rate in certain pro¬ 
vinces, where plague has been severe. All the independent evidence points to 
an increase in the volume of emigration, yet there is a very considerable decrease 
in the actual number of emigrants found. This would be consistent with a very 
high death I’ate amongst emigrants : yet on the other hand it has to be admitted 
that despite the “ independent evidence ” referred to, emigration may well have 
decreased, not increased in volume. Indeed it is even probable, for with a high 
death rate at home, it is obvious that those who might otherwise have gone 
abroad, could find work at home and need not emigrate to obtain it. In Muttra 
where there has been a most disquieting deterioration in cultivation, and also 
an excessively high death rate, the local explanation is summed up in the pithy 
phrase “ ■nu.m'ws nu/im ralm" (there were no men). It “ mantis mthin rahe"' 
for cultivation obviously “ manus nnhin rahe ” for emigration. Nor does this 
necessarily cast a doubt on the credibility of the evidence I have mentioned. In 
a diminished population a volume of emigration which had actually decreased 
might have proportionately increased, and even if it had not, might well loom 
just as large to the casual observer. Taking all the facts into consideration, I 
should be inclined to say that emigration has not decreased as a ‘whoh-. ; in certain 
parts which have lost population its volume may have decreased, but this decrease 
is compensated by an increase of emigration in other parts which have not lost 
population. Assuming this to be so, we have to calculate a volume of migration 
sufficient to maintain the figure of 1901, and if we take an all-round death rate 
of 40 per mille this would represent some 550,000 emigrants during the decade. 
In certain parts of India the emigrant death rate was probably even higher ; and 
I t hin k that the figure may be better put at some 650,000. 

41. (2).—Orcrs rts cmujfra/icm. —To this figure we have to add the number 
of emigrants overseas. Emigrant labourers to Demerara, Trinidad, Mauritius, 
Natal, Eiji, Jamaica, and other colonies where indentured labour exists are 
registered under the Indian Emigration Act. But the figure registered as sailing 
is always less than the figure registered as actually recruited ; and it is not clear 
what happens to the labourers who represent this difference. It is highly probable 
that some of them at all events are lost to the province. Again, many labourers 
from the United Provinces are recruited in other provinces and it is probable 
that a fair proportion of these should also be included. Men leave the province 
to find work elsewhere ; if they fail in their search they may well be persuaded 
by the advice and inducements of the recruiting agent to cross the water. There 
are also no figures available for any port save that of Calcutta ; and though it is 
unlikely that many United Provinces emigrants sail from Bombay, Karachi or 
Madras still some may. The Calcutta figure of emigrants during the decade was' 
128,613 ; and taking all these facts into consideration it is safe to say that 
the loss to the United Provinces in registered emigration was not less than 
160,000. (It may be mentioned that in 1901, some 1,130,000 natives of India 
were enumerated in the various dependencies ; in the colonies to which our 
labourers go there were some 260,000 Indians. Considering that the proportion 
of United Provinces emigrants to the total number is about 60 to iO per 
cent. 150,000 is not an extravagant figure for the United Provinces share.) 
But besides this registered foreign emigration there is a considerable volume 
of similar emigration which is unregistered; cases of this kind are (1) regiments, 
on duty at Hong Kong, the Mauritius or in the Straits (M, (2) persons enlisted in 
the police of these colonies, (3) settlers in various parts of the world, e.g. Eastern 
Africa (a place for which it was at one time desired to recruit Indian labour,) 
the States, and Canada, (4) Muhammadans on pilgrimage to Arabia, (5) students 
in Europe, Japan or America, &c., &g. Any estimate of such emigration can only 
be the merest guess but I think that it can safely be put at 26,000 to 30,000 . 

(’) E. g. the Isfc Brahmans left for Singapore jusfe before the census, iho 13ih Rajpuls (though as thebe are 
chiefly Rajputana Rajputs they do not afiect this province) were at Hong Kong, 

{’) For some details of Indians actually enumerated abroad, tee chapter III, paragraph 126* 
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49 rs) Emigration to iVepa/—There is no means of estimating the volume 
of this emigration; but as Mr. Burn in 1901 pointed out it is considerable for 
land in Nepal is cheap and good and it adjoins the districts where the piessuie 
on the land from over population is greatest. I take a mean between Mi. Bum s 

low and high estimates of 160,000. . , i • it. 

We o-et therefore the estimates of emigration given in the margin and 1 am 
- inclined to believe that they are still too low. 

' 43. Temporary plague emigration.—I have said 

so far nothing about immigration. There is a slight 
decrease in this of some 40,000, but I believe it to be 
purely fictitious; i.e. I believe the true (normal) immigrant 
population of the province to be no less than it was ten 
I years ago; the truth is hidden by a temporary cause which 
has now to be described. It follows of course that I believe the total population 
of the province to be also rather larger than the census shows it to be. This 
cause has had less effect on the province as a whole than it has had on the districts 
comprised in it: in this latter case it has probably disturbed the figures very 
considerably. But it has affected both the province and the districts in exactly the 
same way ; and to understand their figures it is imperative to deal with the matter 
in some detail. 

I refer to those temporary movements of the population which are the 
result of an attempt to escape from plague. Normally, such movements are of a 
trivial nature, to the nearest grove, or to a distance of a few miles. But instances 
must occur, even in the course of such migration as this, when the boundary of 
a district is crossed, or even the boundary of a province, and the result is that 
a case of migration has occurred of some kind. It may be immigration, or 
emigration, or re-emigration of immigrants: but whatever it is it affects the figures. 
Actual instances of it came to my notice at census time (^). So far, probably 
the effect would not be very great and the general result on the total population 
of any particular district might very well be nothing or next to nothing; for 
whole districts are not infected with plague and a case of immigration into one 
district from a plague-infected area in another district might be balanced by a 
case of emigration from the former district into the latter. But this temporary 
plague migration has another effect. As is well known and will be pointed out 
hereafter, the major part of all migration within the province is of females. It 
is due to the marriage customs of the country, which speaking generally, demand 
or rather result in the fact that women are frequently married to men in another 
district. The people who would move most and could move furthest to escape 
plague are the women and children, who, again speaking generally, could better 
be spared from the family fields or the family business then the men. Further, 
if they moved at all, a natural place for them to move to would be the homes 
of their relatives—rthat is to say of the maternal relatives, provided always that 
those relatives lived in a non-infected area. The result of all these facts would 
clearly be to diminish the number ofi immigi’ants and emigrants and increase 
the number of the home-born. A married woman born in district A, resides 
with her husband in district B,: on her return to her family in district 
A she would decrease the number of immigrants in district B and the 
number of emgrants from district A, both by one, and swell the number 
of home-born in district B by one. Here it may be objected that though this would 
be true of married women, it would not "prirnd facie be true of their families. The 
married woman’s children at all events would be born in district B and their 
migration would result in a decrease of the home-born of district B and an 
increase of the emigrants of district B and the immigrants of district A. But 
here another custom takes effect. It is well enough known that married women 
often go to their own homes to be confined: and the result is that probably as 
many children are born in the district where their mother was born as in the 
dlatriGt where their father resides. They are therefore in the same case as their 
mothers, 

' . , The very nature of this migration makes it impossible to trace its course 
4^y particular plaguerinfeoted district is a centre from which 
radiate lines of migration in all directions: and a.s but a ve ry RTnq,11 minority of 

afieoTmg the figures in another way-^namely th7' 
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-districts were not plague-infected at the time of census these radiating lines 
would cross each other in all directions. Nor is it possible to gauge the volume 
of this migration ; for immigrants in any district of the province (and 
by consequence the emigrants of various other districts) have suffered just as 
considerably from the calamities of the decade as the home-born population, 
and when one finds a decrease in the number of immigrants in a district it is 
impossible to say how much of it is real, due to an enhanced death rate, and how 
much fictitious, due to re-emigration. But the general effect is clear enough. 
There should be a considerable increase in the proportion of the home-born of 
the districts, and a considerable decrease in the proportion of the immigrants. 
It is unnecessary here to work out all the figures: it suffices to say that it will 
be found, as a normal thing, that the immigrant and emigrant population has’ 
varied out of all proportion to the total variation of the actual population. Even’ 
as regards the provincial total of home-born (which would only be very slightly 
affected by such a movement as this, since only those who moved over the 
provincial border to escape plague would be concerned) we find an increase from 
98.65 per cent, of total population to 98.60. 

This type of migration has a further effect. The rate of variation in any 
particular district as indicated by the vital statistics should generally be fairly 
close to the rate of variation as indicated by the census statistics. There 
are of course exceptional cases, but since the bulk of all migration, being due 
to marriage custom, is of as permanent a nature as it well could be, migration 
should not greatly affect the rates of variation shown by the vital statistics! 
At this census one frequently finds the two rates to be totally at variance, and 
almost invariably in such cases the rate indicated by the vital statistics is such 
that it would show the population of the district concerned to be larger than the 
census shows it to be. If that district has temporarily lost a portion of its 
population (mostly its permanent immigrant population), the two rates can be 
reconciled. Part of the contradiction is no doubt explained by errors in the vital' 
statistics and these (as will be seen presently) consist chiefly in omissions 
of deaths, which would of course cause the rate of variation shown by the vital 
statistics to be really less favourable than it appears; but it is totally impossible 
that this can be the only explanation in many instances, for the difference is too 
large._ Further it is to be noted that one generally finds such a difference as 
this linked to severe plague at census time and also to a large decrease in immi¬ 
gration. 


I have dwelt at length on this matter here partly because it appears to me 
extremely important that its effect should be quite clear, or else the figures are 
often unintelligible: and partly to save the constant repetition which would be 
necessary when the district figures of variation come to be considered The 
general position can be briefly summed up thus. Since the bulk of migration 
within the province is due to marriage custom, which does .not vary, and since 
in good or had decades alike, people marry just as much, the proportion of immi¬ 
grants to total population in any district should always remain fairly constant. 
And if it vanes greatly, it can only be from some cause which temporarilv 
merges the immigrants hack into the home-born of another district (i). 

^ 44. Probable increase in the volume of emigration.— Independent evidence 

has been mentioned above tending to show that the rate of emigration constantly 
mcreases. _ Inasmuch as the total number of emigrants has decreased since last 
^nsus, it is necessary to give facts which point to the truth of this assertion. 
The explanation of this apparent contradiction has already been mentioned The 
chief kinds of emigration that occur are as follows.;— 

;i-h. • -fimipmfoon ^n search of work—This, is chiefly from the Eastern 
districts. The pressure on the land has long been considerable in these tracts • 
and must still be very great, though plague has ruthlessly reheved it. It is said 
by persons^ who should know that there is not a single family in the Benares 
has not at least one member in the provinces of Bengal, Assam, and 
Bihar and Orissa (). This IS one of those statements which carinot be taken 
1 era y. g even if it be only half true this division alone would account for 

because so mbh emieration is 

labour market-^ and of w^es and priceT. varies with the state: of the 

{^) Vide Pamine Beporfc, .1908, pages 153—65, 
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some 3 to 4 lakhs of emigrants. The lower classes go as labouieis to Howiah, 
Calcutta, and the plantations of Assam, the higher to service as dooi-keepers, 

peons and so on in the factories of Bengal. , , , • 

(S) Rivcrct? 7 % ’ —Practicstlly tho wtiol6 of tiio oxtonsivo river 

traffic of Bengalis in the hands of men of this province C). n 

(.3) JUmigratioh to the GollieTi.es. — Such castes as the Basis of (Judh go 
in lai’ce number to the collieries. So much is this the case, that when a Pasi 
thief or burglar is “ wanted ” and cannot be found, a stock explanation is that 
he has “gone to the collieries.’’ It does not follow of course that he really 
has gone there but at all events the fact that the thief’s friends and relations 
See no reason why the police should not believe the statement tiue, and that 
the policeman sees no reason why the magistrate should not ^ also beiiov'e it 
true, proves that a large stream of emigration must exist, in which it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that the absconder may be lost. 

(4) MiiVary eimpration.—Certain districts of Oudh and the Jat districts 
are recruiting centres. "The exigencies of military_ service frequently take these 
soldiers out of the province. How great this emigration may be can be gauged 
from the following facts. In 1903-04, in the Rae Bareli district, there wore some 
3 or 4 thousand military pensioners, whether of the Imperial or States armies. 
They were not merely soldiers, but in service in such departments as the Supply 
and Transport, as drivers and what not. If this was the number of pensioners, 
it is obvious that the number of men serving with the colours must also have 
been considerable. Eecruiting in Oudh however has been cut down of late. 

(5) Emigration of domestic S(ru'*rtO«.--The Honda and Fyzabad Kahar 
0 bearers are famous all over northern India, and are emigrating in increasing 
numbers, especially to Burma. Jaunpur and Sultanpur supply about half 
the total number of syces and grassouts from Peshawar to Calcutta they are 
mostly Jaiswara Chamars aud Koeris. Jaunpur also sends its famous Luniyas 
wherever there is earthwork to be done. 


above 


show 


great 


Distriofe. 


Bmigration districts— 
Billia 

JatLiLpur 

Ghazipur 

Azamgarli ., 

Sultanpur 

Fyzabad 

Benares 

Basti 

Gon^la 

Gorakhpur 

Non-emigration nistr-ecs* 
(1) With large cit.es— 
Agra .. 

Allahahad , 

Bireilly 

Ga7?npoTe 

(S) Ordinary districts— 
Bahraieh 
Banda, - ,. 

Bara Binki , * 

Bijnox 

Mainpurt 


1895 

1905 

1903 

1905 
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1903 

il) 1905-7 
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3 


Notes (1) Average. 

_b) Agra, AiUliabaa, Cawapore also seal naany emigrants abroad. 


ihe volume of migration, 
ihe figures in the margin 
oear testimony to its con- 
binned increase. They show 
bhe amount received in 
money-orders from abroad in 
various years in districts of 
various kinds. The compa¬ 
rison with the figures of 
earlier years (®) shows how 
great has been the increase 
of money received from out¬ 
side the province in emigra¬ 
tion districts; and in the 
cases of all the districts 
mentioned save Benares 
there is nothing to account 
for this but the remittances 
sent by emigrants. Exclud¬ 
ing Benares, only Allahabad, 
Agra, and Cawnpore with 
their extensive trade con¬ 
nections receive larger sums 
than Azamgarh; and the 
sums received from foreign 
lands are greater in Azam¬ 
garh than even in Cawnpore. 
such emigration districts as 


But most strikin^of all is the comparison between such emigration districts as 
Balha, Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Azamgarh, Basti, and Gonda, with districts of a similar 
Kind which do not send many emigrants, abroad, such as Bahraich, Banda, &o* 

( 1 ) C/what is said of Mababs in chapter VI, paragra-ph 210 

Kahar caste. They have lately 

^s) These figures come from the Famine report, 1908^ pages 153,54. 
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A part of the increase is possibly due to enhanced wages, but to_ counterbalance 
this there has been a rise in prices, so that the major part of the increase must be 
■due to an increase in emigration. To sum up, I consider that the loss to the 
provincial population during this decade from emigration of every kind cannot 
be put at a lower figure than Mr. Burn’s “high rate” of 1901, viz. 1,318,000 and 
I should not be surprised to learn that it was even higher. 

45. The vital statistics. —If of the total difference between the calcu¬ 
lated and enumerated population 1,318,000 is accounted for by emigration, there 
remains 209,959 to be accounted for by errors in the vital statistics. I need but 
briefly recapitulate the method in which these are taken. In rural circles, the 
reporting agency is the chaukidar, a low paid, totally illiterate person, who 
brings his record of births and deaths (which is written up by the patwari or 
other literate person in the village) to the thana with him when he visits it. He 
is frequently away from his circle on duty, assisting the police, mounting guard 
at camps, or giving evidence in courts; and it is obvious that errors from 
omission in such cases must frequently occur. He is assisted occasionally by 
the village headman {muhhia) or chief landlord {lamhardar), if these happen to be 
persons with some small amount of public spirit (^); but it is clearly qiute 
possible that births and deaths (specially deaths in the course of epidemics) 
may escape his notice altogether. His powers of judging of the causes of death 
are not particularly great: and unless it is a well known and easily distinguish- 
ahle disease, his diagnosis of a death is not reliable. Apart from deaths due to 
injury or accident, his knowledge of diseases is limited to small-pox, cholera, 
plague, and fever: everything which is not a case of one of the first three, and 
a good many cases that are, go down under fever. For our present purposes 
however this is less important than the completeness of his record. 

In this decade there have been reasons why his record should be less 
complete than usual. When plague was raging (especially in the early years 
of plague when it was far more feared than it is now), the chaukidar may 
well have shirked his duties to some extent. Even if he did not, with death 
succeeding death in rapid succession, he may very well have failed to find out 
on his return all the cases that had occurred during one of his frequent absences 
from his circle. The same though in less degree applies to the malaria epidemic 
of 1908. During famine he was wanted for various other duties (^) and was apt 
to neglect his duties in respect of vital statistics, for famine disorganizes most 
things. And lastly plague and malaria spared him no more than anyone 
else and registration was disorganized because of the illness or death of the 
reporting chaukidar. We might reasonably expect that though registration 
tends, normally, to improve with time, the calamities of the decade should 
have greatly retarded that improvement or even caused retrogression. Further 
since plague and malaria were the chief ultimate causes which would 
prevent him in some way or another from properly discharging his duties, and 
since they caused far more loss among women than men, we might also expect 
that the omission in the vital record would be rather of deaths than births, 
and rather of females than male deaths. 

In towns matters are different and it can be asserted with some confidence 
that registration there is more satisfactory. The head of the house, the policeman 
of the beat, the sweeper employed in the house, one or all have to report the birth 
or death. Moreover the agency is far better educated : in some places (Meerut for 
instance) the causes of death are all tested by a medical man; and generally 
speaking, it is probable that little fault can be found with urban vital statistics in 
any respect. 

46. Accuracy of the vital statistics.— Mr. H. F. Hardy, the actuary 

employed in 1901 to draw up a memorandum on the age-tables and rates of 
mortality, attempted to check death registration by means of the census figures 
as follows. He points out that _ the population enumerated in 1901 aged 10 
and upwards represents —“ minor considerations such as migration ” be 
neglected and due allowance be made for any inaccuracy in the age returns—the^ 
survivors of the total population enumerated in 1891. “ The difference heUveen 

4 ^ Erom Major Graham, who has personally tested a considerable number of entries in different parts at various 

times, I understand that this type of assistance is at all events suEdoient to be worth mentioning. 

A . (^) , If ^^^^e^berright, escorting the distributors of gratuitous relief whilst taking money from the treasury 
to their villages, was one of them. o j ^ 
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the tloo populations would he represented (if ive supfoose the deaths spread wmformly 
over the period) approximately by the deaths during the decennmm aged 5 ana 
upwards" This assumption is as he admits, not very accurate owing to the 
rapid change in the death rate during the first two or three years of life; 
but this he considered wUl be probably corrected by^^ the larger proUUhty 
that deaths of quite young children will escape registration." 

I have italicized certain parts of his description of this method because 

1 think that the assumptions involved in them vitiate the method as applied tO' 
the United Provinces, at this census at all events. Migration, as has been seen, 
is certainly not a minor consideration that can be neglected. The deaths in 
this decade are by no means spread uniformly over the period, chiefly because of 
plague. I cannot believe that any greater probability there may be that the deaths 
of quite young children will escape registration can possibly counteract the 
enormous change in the death-rate in the first year or two of life ; no less than 
5 out of 18 milhons of deaths during the decade occurred in the first year alone. 
According to this calculation, the error in the death statistics would amount to over' 

2 millions: and there is certainly no reason to suspect an error of this magnitude. 

But a closer figure can be obtained by adopting Mr. Hardy’s principle and modi¬ 
fying his method. It is obvious that the population of 1901 (if we neglect migration 
for the time being) is equal to the population aged 10 and over in 1911, plus all deaths 
in the decade, minus the deaths of such persons as were born after the census of 
1901 and died before that of 1911* This last figure is equivalent to— 

(1) The persons born after 1st March 1901 who died aged 0 in 1901. 

(2) The persons who died aged 0 in all other years. 

(3) The persons born after 1st March 1901 who died aged 1 in 1902. 

(4) All persons who died aged 1 after 1902; 

and so on, .up to age 9. Or in other words the deaths to be considered are (1) 
all deaths over 10, (2) all deaths at ages 1 to 9 in 1901, 2 to 9 in 1902 and so on, 
(3) a certain proportion of the deaths at age 0 in 1901, at age 1 in 1902, at age 
2 in 1903 and so on. This last proportion I have taken at one-fourth of the total 
instead of one-sixth, because the persons to be considered are those born in January 
and February 1901, months when the birth-rate is high. Without giving the details 
of this tedious calculation, the result arrived at is that the difference between the 
population so calculated and the actual population is 1,533,002. The close corres¬ 
pondence between this figure and the deficit of 1,527,959 arrived at by calculating 
the population on the basis of births and deaths both, seems to me to point to 
certain conclusions. 

(1) When either the total population or the population over 10 is consi¬ 
dered, we get similar deficits, which shows that it is chiefly of adults. This points 
clearly to migration as a chief cause of the deficit, since migration is chiefly adult. 

(2) When either births and deaths together, or a certain number of deaths 
mostly over 10 are considered, we get a similar deficit, which shows that in so 
far as the deficit is due to errors of registration, that error is chiefly in the death 
registration of adults. This points clearly to plague, which affects chiefly adults, 
as the ultimate cause of the error. 

(3) When the deficit of 1,527,969 is subdivided into males and females, we 
find it to be made up of 666,230 males and 861,729 females. In 1901, which, from 
the point of view of migration and the comparative error as between the registration 
of the births and deaths of the two sexes, was normal, there isa similar but smaller 
excess of missing females. The figures were then 769,849 males and 825,737 
females. This seems to me to point to the fact that such extra error in the 
statistics as exists at this census is due to omission of female deaths; which 
again points to plague as an ultimate cause, since plague affected females more 
than malesfO. All these three conclusions—that migration is the chief cause 
of the deficit, that suoh_ error in the vital statistics as exists is chiefly of deaths, 
and amongst deaths, chiefly of female deaths—have all been arrived at frorn 
independent arguments, The above calculations accordingly are important as a 
further supMxt to them. 

47. the test of the vital statistics. —The vital statistics are regularly 
dieated by superior officers and also by vaccinators. The former usually find 


an - 


? imssing fema^ over missing nmles is oonoetnea, it mnst be obiefly attributable to a 
greatoe^r^mthe vital statistfcsof feimles, not to migration, sinoB females emigrate less than males. But it is auito 
^Mble that thaitonpotary^-emigration of permanent immigrants mentioned in paragraph 43 contributed to the result- 
at this census. It would be largely of females, since males could notleave their work. ■ 
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error averaging about per cent, of omissions for both births and deaths: the latter 
test far more entries, but find a much smaller error, partly perhaps because they do 
not like to get the chaukidars, who are valuable allies to them in their own work, into 
trouble. All told, about six and a half million births and five and a half million 
deaths were so tested and if they were tested, the errors found were obviously 
corrected. It can be claimed therefore that so many entries are correct. To these 
may be added the urban vital statistics, which for reasons already given may also be 
taken as correct. It would be difficult to find out the exact number of births and 
deaths in towns, nor is it necessary for the purposes of such a rough calculation as 
this. Allowing for the fact that the urban birth-rate is usually lower and the urban 
death-rate higher than the provincial rates and taking a proportion on the total 
population, the urban birth and deaths can be put at about one and three-fourth 
millions of each, making in all about eight and a quarter and seven and a quarter 
millions of births and deaths that are complete and correct. This leaves, roughly, 
about 11 millions of each untested. Taking the percentage of error at 2 per 
cent, this gives an error of omission of 220,000 births and 220,000 deaths. 

Here however another fact must not be lost sight of, and that is the possi¬ 
bility of error from excess registration. In Bengal an experiment was made 
which involved the comparison of the vital statistics as recorded by the ordinary 
staff, and as recorded by an expert staff, in the same tract for a period of 3 years. 
It was then found that the error due to omission of births and deaths was in 
each case '3 per cent., but the error due to excess registration of births was *7 
and of deaths *4 per cent. It is impossible to apply the figures found to exist in 
a small tract to the figures of a large province, but this at all events proves, 
firstly, that the possibility of excess registration is far from negligible, and 
secondly, that the possibility of excess registration of births is nearly twice as 
great as that of deaths. The excess registration of births was of oases of abortion 
and still birth and of double registration: and of deaths, almost entirely of cases 
of abortion and still births. It is quite possible that the excess registration 
which must undoubtedly exist in the case of births is sufficient to cancel the 
omissions. An omission of 220,000 spread over 10 years is by no means large; 
it is probable that still births alone are in sufficient number to cancel the figure 
if wrongly reported, and clearly a mistake in this matter could very easily be made in 

perfect good faith. But 
what excess registration 
of deaths there may be 
would certainly not be 
sufficient to cancel the 
omissions ; and I am 
inclined to think that 
whilst the birth returns 
are about accm’ate (excess 
registrations cancelling 
omissions), the death 
omissions are scarcely 
affected at aU. I should 
put the error in omissions 
of deaths at 200,000, 
mostly of females, and 
hold that the births were 
as near as possible cor¬ 
rect. And if this con¬ 
tention is right, then the 
true calculated popula¬ 
tion becomes 48,610,003 
or 1,327,959 more than 
the actual population, a 
figure close enough to the 
1,318,000 I have already 
estimated for migration.. 
48. Variations be-. 

mi, - ^ 1 , . , . . . tween 1901 and 1911.— 

Ihe total decrease in population is 510,233 in British territory, or I’l per cent., and 
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480,294 in British and States territories comhined, or 



per cent. Conseqneiitly, if 
(as was said above) the 
annual increase of popu¬ 
lation is 3 per 1,000 then 
the gross loss is some 4 
per cent. Of the natural 
divisions the Himalaya 
and Sub-Himalayan 
divisions and the Plateau 
show increases, the rest 
decreases. 

The maps in the margin 
show the variations in 
population and the varia¬ 
tions in density : the se¬ 
cond is a pendant to com¬ 
plete the first since a very 
large actual increase in a 
thickly populated district 
may appear as a very 
small variation. Map 
no. 1 shows clearly the 
striking distribution of 
the increases and decrea¬ 
ses. Increases are shown 
in black, decreases in red, 
stationary districts (where 
the variation is under 1 in 
one or the other direction) 
in white. A glance at 
the map will show that there is a broad red belt right across the province, and north of ‘ 
it a large, and south of it a small, black or white belt. On examination these belts 
will be seen to correspond closely with the tracts mentioned in paragraph 2 (end) of 
chapter I. The northern belt of increase comprises the montane and sub-montane 
tracts : the central belt of decrease the two Doabs (Jumna-G-angesand G-hagra-G-an- 
ges): the southern belt corresponds to the trans-Jumna tract. As regards natural 
divisions, Himalaya West, both the Sub-Himalayan divisions except Saharanpur, 
the three districts in the Western Plain which lie north of the Ganges and Plardoi 
in the Central Plain lie in the northern belt; the rest of the three plain divisions 
and the Eastern Satpuras in the central belt and the Plateau in the southern belt. 
This local distribution necessarily affects any consideration of variation by divi¬ 
sions ; and leads to the consideration whether there is any similarity of geogra¬ 
phical and other physical characteristics which can have afected the figmes. 

The most obvious difference between these tracts or belts is the matter of 
water supply. The Jumna-Gauges Doab is one huge network of canals : the 
Ghagra-Ganges Doab possesses no canals, but has many streams and innumerable 
ijhils. Throughout the tract there is no spot that is further than 60 to 70 miles 
away from a river of the first rank ; it is not surprising that the country should 
be intersected in all directions by water courses of every kind. This water by 
means of irrigation is distributed all over the country; how widespread and how 
freely used irrigation is in this tract a glance at subsidiary table I of chapter I 
will show. As already pointed out above malaria is not due to the mere presence 
of water but to water-logging, but obviously the greater the amount of water 
present the greater the chance of water-logging. Almost all the tracts worst 
affected by the malaria ep idemic of 1908 lie in the Doab. 

■ An even more serious cause of the dec¬ 
rease in the red tract is plague. The 
average yearly death-rate from plague per 
1,000 of population for the decade (^) is given 
in the margin for each natural division, and 
e -4 is obvious^ that the Western, Central, and 
Eastern Plains which form the major portion 
of this red tract have been by far the most 


plague death-rates. 


Hataal division. 

Bate. 

ITatural division. 

. Bamalaya, Wes t 
Sub-Himalaya West 
In do-Qrangeti c 
Plain., West, 

1 n do-Gauget ic^ 
Plain, Central, j 

03 

2*1 

3*7 

3-2 

Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 

‘ Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
East 


Bate- 


•3 

2-0 


(^) Or rather for 9 years. The district figures of plague for 1901 or not available. 
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affected. Moreover, Saharanpur, the one district of Sub-Himalaya West in this 
tract, has by itself very nearly half the total plague deaths of this division: -whilst 
the three Eohilkhand districts in the Western Plain and Hardoi in the Central 
Plain which in those divisions alone show increases have suffered considerably- less 
from plague than the rest of these divisions. Hardoi has been completely free of 
it for three years. The Eastern Plain has also lost heavily from emigration. 

49. Summary. —From what has been said above it is clear enough to what 
causes the variation in population at this census are chiefly due. There is firstly the 
effect of plague, resulting in a great loss of life and chiefly of female life, which in¬ 
directly must also have contributed to lower the birth-rate to some extent. There 
is secondly the epidemic malaria of 1908, the effect of which was similar to that of 
plague. There is, thirdly, famine ; though this had little direct effect on mortali¬ 
ty, it lowered the vitality of the people and consequently the birth-rate, and as will 
be seen it acted in some parts as an incentive to migration. There is, fourthly, 
migration. Immigration has slightly decreased, so far as the figures show, but in 
probability this is a fictitious decrease, due to the temporary re-emigration of im¬ 
migrants to their birth-places. Emigration despite the decrease which the figures 
show has probably increased ; the decrease in present emigrants is chiefly due to 
the fact that more emigrants have died. The rates of variation disclosed by the 
vital statistics frequently differ considerably from those which the census discloses ; 
the cause is usually migration and its effect. 

I now proceed to consider the figures of separate districts in the light of the 
above remarks. The natural features of districts and their component parts have 
been fully described in Chapter I and it is unnecessary to repeat the description here. 

60. Himalaya West.-— (1) Dehra Dun. —The Dun is on the whole (the 

-1 Eastern Dun is feverish) one of the heal- 

Variation. | parts of Upper India and one of 

1891—01 most fertile. That the population of 

-L the district and especially of Dehra tah- 

sil, the Dun itself, has greatly increased 
+■1 is not therefore surprising; nor is the 

-— great and increasing immigration into it 

Variation, the fig.ures show. Plague has pas- 

+i5'3 sed it by; it has only had 99 plague 
.+28-1 <3.eaths in 9 years and the probability is 
*"4.9.8 that most of these were imported. An y 

-approach to a real drought is unknown 

in the memory of man. Immigration is probably largely casual due to pilgrimage 
to Hardwar (in Saharanpur) and Eikhikesh, but the tea gardens probably 
attract some immigrants, and the towns of Dehra and Mussooree have a large 
population of European pensioners and scholars, whilst Dehra and Ghakrata 
and Landour are also important cantonments with foreign-born troops (Grurkha 
or British). There m little or no emigration. The population of Ghakrata is 
naturally sparse, for “ in its entire area of 478 square miles scarcely a level space of 
100 yards occurs anywhere ” to be cultivated. 

61. (2) Naini Tal .—Eichha and Haldwani correspond respectively to the 

Tarai and Bhabar. Their unhealthiness 
has already been fully described. Malaria 
there is endemic. The population of both 
is largely migratory: hillmen come down 
to the Bhabar for the cold weather, and 
plainsmen come into the Tarai at the same 
period, returning with the hot weather. 
Variations consequently mean little: a 
month’s difference in the date of the 
census would produce enormous variations. 
The permanent population consists chiefly 
of Tharus and Bhoksas, aboriginal tribes 
popularly supposed to be fever-proof, a 

belief which Majors Graham and Eobertson have lately proved to be no more 
correct than popular beliefs usually are. The large decrease in Haldwani is probably 
due, as the decrease in immigrants is, to a chance visitation of plague before 
census which emptied the Bhabar of its hill immigrants rather sooner than usual. 



Population. 

Percentage 

of variation. 


1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

323,519 

— •2 

—12-0 

KioKha .. 

117,761 

— •6 

—13*1 

Haldwani ., 

85,643 

^19*4 

--4-8 

HainiTal .. 

68,631 

-f-34* 1 

—5*0 

Kashipnr .. 

61,484 

4-10-5 

—23-9 

Population. 

. 1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

323,619 

311,237 

—•2 

Immigrants 

■ 134,567 

137,756 

—2*3 

Emigrants 

22,863 

16,739 

-f36*6 

Natural 

211,826 

190,220 

4-11*3 



! 

Population 

Percentage. 


1911. 

1901- 11. 

District total 
Dehra 

Ghakrata 

205,076 

160,263 

54,812 

-f-is-a 

+18-4 

+7-2 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Actual 

Immigrants .. 
Emigrants ,. 
Natural 

205,075 

64.644 

8,867 

159,298 

178,195 

40,089 

6,918 

145,024 
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The t^eneral decrease in immigrants is smaller than the particular decrease in total 
popufation in Haldwani because this exodus began just before census a,nd the people 
concerned though not in Haldwani were still in the district on their way home. 
Careful arrangements had to be made to enumerate them on the mads leading into 
the hills; and there is little doubt in my mind that the decrease in Haldwani and 
the increase in Naini Tal tahsil are both artificial on this account. The roads pass 
through Naini Tal tahsil and many were doubtless enumerated there. Emigration 
is of minor importance, but such as it is it has increased. 

62. (3) ilfmora.—Population in this district has increased steadily at all 

f enumerations, despite a considerable 
increase of emigration, which is chiefly of 
the temporary kind described above, to the 
Naini Tal Bhabar. Immigration is of 
little importance and the growth of popula¬ 
tion is due entirely to natural causes. The 
birth-rate for the decade was 43 •! and 
the death-rate only 28‘2, so that it is un¬ 
necessary to look far for the causes of 
increase. 

Almora applies also to Garhwal. There 
has been continuous increase since 1872. 

migration and emigration are both 
I unimportant; the latter is increasing and the 
former decreasing, so that the whole of the 
i increase in population is due to natural 
causes a high birth-rate of 43 • 9, and a low 
death-rate of 31'0. In both these districts 
the rate of increase (^) disclosed by the vital 
statistics corresponds fairly to the increase 
I in population. In Almora the excess of 
births over deaths is 14*9, as against a 
variation of 16*9, and in Garhwal it is 12*9, as against a variation of 11*7. 
It is worth while to examine this correspondence for it bears on the question 
of the accuracy of the vital statistics. If they were inaccurate anywhere, it 
would be in the' hills, owing to the difficulties attending registration: whilst 
in these districts the disturbance caused by 'migration to the vital statistics 
is small and easily traceable. In Almora immigrants are mostly permanent 
settlers—planters, Gurkha soldiery, and so on—with a proportion of pilgrims 
and traders, temporary visitors who cannot affect the birth-rate at all, and 
affect the death-rate only to a negligible extent. The emigrants are mostly males 
and their exile is temporary, usually lasting for the cold weather months ; they do 
not affect the birth-rate to any extent, though as they migrate to an unhealthy place, 
they probably die in quantities that are not negligible and the result is that the crude 
death-rate is lower than it would be if they stayed. Looking at the probable vital 
rates in the natural population, therefore, it appears that the birth-rate will be the 
same as the crude birth-rate, but the death-rate would be rather higher than 
the crude death-rate, which means that the excess of the former over the latter 
would benather less than 14*9 and approximate to the 14* 1 which is the rate of 
increase in the natural population. In Garhwal immigrants are mostly traders 
and pilgrims and the mortality (chiefly from cholera) amongst the latter is sufficient- 
}j high to make special sanitary and medical arrangements necessary all along 
the pilgrim route. Garhwali emigration is of a permanent kind; the young men 
take service in the military police in Burma or the United Provinces or in such 
levies as those in the Ghm Hills, or in the Survey department. They do not 
affect the birth-rate very greatly, for they are mostly unmarried or find wives abroad 
but their absence does affect the natural death-rate, since they die in exile. The 
probable rates in the natural population therefore would be a birth-rate rather 
higher than the crude rate, but a death-rate much the same as the crude rate (since 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District tola]. 

Almora 

Champ.ivrat 

525^104 

385,651 

139,453 

-bl5'9 

+16*5 

+14-2 

+11'8 

+7*7 

-f24*6 

Population 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

525,104 

14,609 

53,82‘2 

564,317 

465,893 

14,846 

43,685 

494,732 

+15-9 

^1*6 

+23*2 

-fl4*l 

53. 

(4) Garlmal. — What applies 

Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. | 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. ^ 

District and 
tahsil (Pauri).! 

480,167 

+ 11-7 

+5-4 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1 

Actual .. 1 

Immigrants. 
Emigrants., 
Natural 

480,167 

13,789 

24,842 

491,220 

429,900 

15,403 

17,496 

431,993 

-1-11-7 
-f-10-5 
-j-42* 0 
4-13-7 


1 . . lb ^ ^ haye frequently compared the rate of variation disolosed 

mtal and (^nssus statistics lespoctively, -without desoiibing them m per mille ’' or per cent. * ’ The former iq uqnallv 
^ a rate per mille, the latter, as a rate per oeut. aud it may seem therefore that the comparison should not be ruadJ 
The of course is that the former is an average annual rate, the latter is a rate for the -whole decade The rate of 

obvio^ly the same as the rate of variation for 1 year per mille ; and it should be under- 
stood that by the „ rate of increase (ox decrease) disclosed by the vital statistics is meant the former figure, not the latter 
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Ttihsil. 

Population. 

Percentage o£ variation. 

-— 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 
Saharanpur. 
Deoband .. 
Eurki 

Nakur 

9SS,359 

311,164 

204,301 

291,160 

179,734 

—5-6 
—7’0 
—7*2 
+ 1*4 
—11*6 

+4*4 
+7-1 
+7-1 
—1'3 
+5-1 

population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants, 

Emigrants 

Natural 

980,359 

74,416 

66,078 

977,021 

1,045,230 

73,767 

77,973 

1,049,436 

—5'6 

4- *1 
—15-2 
—6'8 

census. 

55. 

(2) Bareilly .—Baheri and N 

Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

Dii^trict total 
Fa-ridpur .. 
BareiUy 

Aoula 

Mirganj 

Baheri 

Nawabganj 

1,094,663 

130,092 

318,613 

207,598 

101,676 

208,204 

128,480 

+ •4 
4-1*0 
—2-2 
.-2*0 
—1*4 
4-7*6 
4-1-0 

+ 4'7 

.6 

4-9‘2 
4-8-1 
4-8*3 
—6-6 
+ 2*2 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 
Immigrants 
Emigrants.. 
Natural 

1,094,663 

107,832 

130,188 

117,019 

1,090,117 

119,661 

146,037 

1,116,493 

4--4 
—9-9 
-10-8 
+ •1 


deaths of immigrants and emigrants for this purpose would cancel each other); 
and the excess of such a birth-rate over such a death-rate would be something just 
over 13 and again very close to 13 • 7, the rate of increase in the natural population. 
It seems cleai°therefore that these hill vital statistics are reasonably accurate 
and if so, it is probable that the plain statistics are, a fortiori, reasonably 

accurate too. 

54. Sub-Himalaya, West.— (1). Saharmipur.—Th.e district is subject to 

endemic malaria though it escaped the 
severer epidemic visitations of 1908, save in 
parts of Nakur and Eurki. It has suffered 
very severely from plague, the death-rate 
from which is about 4 per mille. Its 
many towns have all lost population save 
three, of which however the only import¬ 
ant one is Hardwar. Immigration is 
stationary and emigration has declined; the 
chief cause of decrease is the fact that 
the death-rate exceeded the birth-rate 
(44 ‘4 to 39'7) by as much as 4 ‘ 7, a figure 
reasonably close to the 5 ‘ 6 disclosed by the 


so often with localities where endemic 
malaria is found, escaped the epidemic 
malaria of 1908. Most of the rest of the 
district, especially Aonla and Bareilly, 
suffered severely from it. Plague was mild, 
and its death-rate was only 1 per 1,000. 
The birth-rate (48'6) was larger than the 
death-rate (44’8) by 3’8, a considerable 
difference to the rate of increase of the 
census, ’4; which seems to point to the 
probability that the population is really 
larger than the figure returned. It is quite 
possible that the shortage is in immigrants. 
Bareilly immigration is of the normal kind 
namely of women, whose husbands live in 
this district and whose fathers live out of it. Bareilly at the date of the census 
suffered from a severe epidemic of plague, and it is highly probable that many 
married women and their families returned to their fathers’ homes in other 
districts to escape it. 

56. (3) Bijnor .—This district is reported to have one of the healthiest 

climates in the province. It has 
however suffered severely from plague 
(death-rate 3 * 5) and from the malaria 
epidemic of 1908, which was especially 
severe in Bijnor and Dhampur. 
Immigration has slightly increased but 
is not very extensive: emigration has 
considerably decreased, but this is a 
reversion to the normal. During the 
decade 1891^—1900 there was serious 
agricultural deterioration in certain 
parts of Nagina which set the popula¬ 
tion wandering in unusually large 
numbers, mostly into the neighbour¬ 
ing districts. The increase is general, 
but the fact that it is greatest in 
Nagina probably points to the fact that many of these emigrants of the last 
decade have returned to their homes. The birth-rate was 49*6, the death-rate 
46‘4, giving a rate of increase of 3’2 as against the rate shown by the-census 
of 3*3. 


Talisil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901 -11. 

1891—01. 

District total 

Bijnor 

Najibabad 

Nagina 

Dhampur 

806,202 

211,607 

169,003 

165,997 

269,595 

+3-3 

-f3-6 

-{-3*3 

4-5*8 

+1-7 

—1*8 
4“1 * 9 
—1*9 
—14*4 
4-4*4 

Population, 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual.. 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

806,202 

84,301 

68,913 

840,814 

779,951 

32,446 

86,486 

833,990 

+3-3 
-1-5-7 
•—20-3 
+ ■8 
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('4') Filibhit.—The figures of Pilibhit are not easy to understand. It s 
^ ^ - a district wbere malaria is endemic, 

though only Bisalpur suffered from the 
epidemic of 1908. Its plague mortality 
was low (1 per mille): its birth-rate was 
49-2 and its death-rate only 42-2, a 
rate of increase of 6-3 as against B‘7 
the census rate of increase. It is quite 
probable that the error in the vital 
statistics is larger in Pilibhit than else¬ 
where, as it is a district with a great 
deal of jungle and swamps and difficult 

__ to traverse : but a considerable part of 

it must be due to the variations in immigration. Immigration has consideiably 
declined: it is chiefly of agricultural labourers and the death-rate amongst immig¬ 
rants is high, so that the fresh sources of supply do little more than fill up the blanks 
caused by death. In this decade they have failed to do so, but whether the reason 
is that immigration has been arrested or that more immigrants have died is not dear. 
Emigration has also been arrested in some measure. Probably part of the immigrant 
population re-emigrated at census time, especially as plague was then severe in 
Pilibhit and all but non-existent in neighbouring districts such as Kheri and Naini Tal. 

58. (6) ^leri—Kken compared to other districts _ has been remarkably 

lucky. It has increased in population 
considerably, especially in Lakhimpur 
tahsil; it was not touched by the 
epidemic malaria of 1908 and its plague 
mortality is only ’3 per mille. Its 
immigration is practically at a stand¬ 
still. This is probably because it was 
chiefly due to the advent of agricultural 
settlers to newly cleared jungle hold¬ 
ings and as the better and more 
accessible lands were taken up> immigra- 
- tion decreased. Emigration has in¬ 
creased considerably, and as it is chiefly of females and consequently due to the 
country’s marriage customs, it may possibly point to greater prosperity. With 
more money fathers could afford to exercise greater discrimination in choosing 
and go further afield for a son-in-law. But emigration is comparatively unimport¬ 
ant even still, and it is obvious that, with stationary or decreasing immigration, 
the increase is chiefly in the resident and home-born population. The rate of 
increase indicated by the excess of birth-rate (47 • 2) over death-rate (40 * 3) is 6 • 9, an 
almost exact mean between the rates of increase in the actual (6 • 7) and natural 
(7'2) populations. 

69. Indo-Grangetic Plain, West,— (l) Muzaffarnagar.—This district has 


Tahsil. 1 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 

959,208 

+6'0 

-4*2 

Muhamdi 

271,501 

4-0*2 

— •2 

ITighasan 

290,087 

4-3*2 

+ •6 

liOikhimpTir 

397,620 

+8*6 

4--1 

FopuLation. 

1911. i 

1901. 

Yariation. 

Actual 

959,208 

905,138 

4-6-0 

Immigrants 

111,378 

112,323 

—■ 8 

Emigrants 

56,828 

50,411 

4-13-9 

ITatuial 

904,658 

843,226 

[ 4-7-3 



suffered severely from plague (death-rate 
10 per mille) and in Budhana also from 
the epidemic malaria of 1908. Its 
death-rate (44*0) exceeded its birth-rate 
(40-5) by 3'5 which is considerably 
less than the rate indicated by the 
census figures, and points to the fact 
that the population is not so much 
diminished as it appears to be. The 
probability is once more that there was 
a considerable amount of temporary re¬ 
emigration of immigrants and possibly 

emigration of the home-born to escape 
plague which was extmmely severe at the time of census^ There is no particular 
reason why immigration, which is of the normal type, should decrease , so 
greatly. The decrease in emigrants does not, probably, point to any real reduction 
of emigration, but to the fact that more emigrants have died. As they go chiefly 
to the neighbouring districts in this province and the Punjab, the Wgh death-rates 

which have prevailed in this locality would easily account for this. 



Population, 

Percentage of variation. 

xaosu. 

1911. 

1901-11. 

1891—01. 

District total 

808,360 

—7*8 

4*13*5 

Kuzaffarnagar 

226,945 

—5-1 

+15*7 

Kaixana .. 

.204,585 

—8*9 

+12*2 

Jansath. .. ., 

199,864 

—7-4 

+11*7 

Btidhana .. 

176,966 

—10*2 

+14*1 

Population, 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

808,360 1 

877,188 

—7*8 

Immigrants: 

95,517 

122,774 

—.22*2 

Emigrants 

67,629 

79,193 

—14*5 

Natural 

780,472 

833,607 

—6*4 
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60. (2) Meerut.- 


Ta'hsii. 

population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

1,519,364 

—1*4 

+ 10-7 

Meerut , 

334,466 

—•2-2 

+ 4-9 

Ghaziabad 

278,748 

+ *8 

+ 11-9 

Mawana 

197,534 

—.1-4 

-t-12-7 

Baghpat 

294,283 

—l-l 

4-14-5 

Sardhana 

162,665 

—9-7 

-f-7-4 

Hapur 

251,668 

+3*4 

4-14*8 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

1,519,364 

1,540,175 

—1-4 

Immigrants 

150,227 

152,402 

—1-4 

Emigrants 

124.64S 

129,914 

—4*1 ' 

Natural 

1,493,783 

1,517,687 

—1-6 


-Much, the same applies to Meerut as to Muzafiarnagar. 

It has suffered severely from plague 
(death-rate 3 • 4), and Baghpat, Ghazi- 
I abad, and Hapur were hit, more or less 
[severely, by the epidemic malaria of 
1908. The birth-rate (41 • 6) exceeds 
I the death-rate (39*2) by 2; 3, as against 
the decrease of 1'4 indicated by the 
census figures, which seems to. show 
that the population has not lost so 
severely as the figures indicate. It 
is once more quite possible that this 
is due to movements of population to 
avoid plague, which was very severe 
I at census time—indeed Meerut was 
suffering worse than any other district in the province. The rate of increase shown 
by the vital statistics and the decrease shown by the census statistics closely approx¬ 
imate to the similar figures for the whole province,.but in the latter case emigration 
explains them. I should be inclined to say that the small decrease in the number of 
emigrants is due to a higher death-rate and that there has been no real reduction. 
61. (3) Bulandshahr ,—This district suffered, with more or less severity in 

different parts, from the epidemic 
malaria of 1908: Khurja lost more 
than Anupshahr. Plague has been com¬ 
paratively mild (death-rate I’l). The 
birth-rate (44‘6) exceeds the death- 
rate (41 • 6) by 3, and as in the case of 
Meerut and Muzafiarnagar seems to 
.point to a population in reality larger 
than the census shows it to be. The 
.explanation again appear’d to be prer 
cisely the same—viz. temporary re= 
emigration to escape plague. -Emigra¬ 
tion has also increased slightly. 


Tabsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

,1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 
Anupshahr 
Bulandshahr 
Sikandrabad 

Khurja 

1,123,792 

276.989 

333,220 

254,743 

258,840 

—1-3 
—•4 
4- '3 
^2-3 
—3-0 

4-19*8 

d-11'9 

-fl7*6 

4-16*2 

4-20-6 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural . * 

1,123,792 

114,317 

113,535 

1,123,010 

1,138,101 

147,752 

108,574 

1,098,923 

—l-S- 
—22*6 
+4*5 
4-2*5 

62. (4) Aligarh- 

-The greater part o 

Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage ot variation. | 


1911. 

1901 11. 

1891—01. 

District total 

Atrauli 

Aligarh 

Iglas .. 

IChair .. 

Hathtas 

Sikandra Rao 

1,165,680 

203,867 

257,341 

116,110 

179,162 

210,936 

198,274 

—2-9 
4~2 * 3 
-4-0 
~2*3 
4--2 
—6-5 
—6-3 

4-15*1 
4-£0*7 
4-16*7 
4-10*8 
4.18*7 
48*3 
. 415*4 

Population. 

1911. 

1901 _ 

Variatiqm 

Actual,. 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,165,680 

139,478 

150,958 

1,177,160 

1,£00;822 

154,340 

160,533 

1,207,015 

—2*9' 
—9*6’ 
—6*0 : 
—2-5 


63. (5) Muttra. 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. . 

1891- 01. 

District total 

Muttra 

Ghhata 

Mat .. 

Mahaban 

Sadabad 

656,310 

201,372 

139,952 

90,599 

122,556 

101,831 

—14*0 

—18*3 

—19*4 

—6*9 

—10*3 

—6*5 

-t-7-O 

+4-9 

+13-2 

+7-8 

+2-2 

-f6-5 

Population. 

1911. 

1901, ■ 1 

Variation. 

Actual.. 

Immigrants 
Emigrants . 

NaturJ^l 

666,310 
‘ 113,238 
112,425 
• 655,497 

763,099 
126,561 
124,169 
j ■ 760,707 

—14*0 
—10*5 
. —9*2 

—13*8 


tahsil) suffered severely from the 
epidemic of malaria in 1908 and also 
from plague. The birth-rate (40‘7) 
exceeded the death-rate (39 • 0) by 1 • 7 : 
the extra loss is accounted for by the 
excess of emigration over immigration. 
The presence of plague in Hathras and 
Aligarh cities may also have caused 
the usual movement of population, but 
as the district itself was free it probably 
did hot have as great an effect as it 
did elsewhere. 

This district has an average plague death-rate of 10 per 
mille whilst the mortality from the 
epidemic malaria of 1908 was also the 
greatest in the province. Muttra was 
the focus of that epidemic. Chhata 
and Muttra tahsils suffered most 
severely from both diseases and their 
population has been considerably more 
than decimated. The death-rate (47 • 8) 
exceeded'the birth-rate (36’0) by no 
less than 11 • 8; both inimigrants and 
emigrants have declined. With so 
high a death-rate it is not surprising 
that emigration has decreased, for there 
-' was no. suirplus population-to spare fbf 


other places. The appendixe to' this chapter- dearie with- Muttra in -detail. 
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64. 


65. 


aud epidemic malaria which was 
especially seTere in. Kheragarh and 
Agra tahsils, but spared no tahsil 
whatever. Its birth-rate (40'6) was 
slightly below its death-rate (40 • 9) but 
much below the rate of decrease shown 
by the census. Immigration has risen 
considerably and emigration has risen 
greatly. I am personally inclined to 
believe that immigration is in reality 
even more considerable than the figures 
show it to be, as Agra is a large city 
with many trade interests and many 
nections through its Jain com¬ 
munity with Eajputana. Increased 
. uvj ajuuuu.iiu iui. uiic ucoj.eased population. 

(7) Farruhhahad. —Parrukhabad sufiered from the epidemic malaria of 
““ jl908, but much less severely than 

other neighbouring districts : all tahsils 
suffered alike. Plague caused a great 
deal of loss (death-rate 4 "2). The 
birth-rate (44*3) was below the death- 
rate (47 *4) by 3 * 1, a figure sufficiently 
close to the figure disclosed by the 
census statistics (2 "8). Immigration 
shows an unimportant increase: emigra¬ 
tion shows a considerable decrease. 


raHsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

Vistrict total 
Itimadput 

Firozabad 

Bah .. 

Fatehabad 

Agra ., 

Kiraoli.. 

Kheragarh 

1,021,84:7 
149,317 
115,784 
liio,803 
115,370 
284,210 
110,182 
121,176 

—3 6 
—6'6 
—3*3 
-hl‘S 
+ •6 
—2-4 
—11*0 
—5-1 

j -f-6*7 

4-4’0 
+6*8 
—1*8 
'f5*8 
^6-7 
+■15*7 
+3*1 

Populafcioix. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants .! 

Emiguants 

Natural 

1,021.847 

139,717 

172,715 

1,054,845 

1.060,528 

132,707 

151,041 

1,078,862 

—3*6 

+ 5*3 
4-l4'4 
—2*2 


'Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-^01. 

nistrict total 

Kanau j 

Tirwa ,, 
Ohhibramati 
Fairukhabad 
Kaimganj 

Aligarh 

900,022 

116,426 

162,192 

126,540 

243,077 

169,045 

82,742 

—2*8 
+2*0 
—9*9 
—1 
—2*9 
+ ‘3 
—3*6 

+7*8 

—2*6 

+6-8 

+14*0 

+2*2 

+17-4 

+17*2 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation, 

Actual 

luunigcauts 

Emigrants 

Natural 

900,022 

108,169 

110,015 

901,868 

925,812 

107,908 

123,123 

941,027 

—•3*8 
+ *2 
—10*5 
—*4*2 

66. (8) Mainpuri .—Save 

Shikoha 

Tahsil 

Population. 

Perceutage of variation. 


1911. 

1901-11, 

1891-01. 

District total ., 

Mainpuri 

Bhongaon 

Karhal 

Bhikohahad 

Mustafabad 

797,624 

170,558 

219,789 

100,374 

157,978 

148,925 

—3*8 
—6*8 
—3*1 
+2*0 
+ *2 
—8*7 

-)-8-g 

4-7-0 

4-16-1 

—1-8 

-fl2'5 

4-5-1 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

797,6-24 

110,389 

96,325 

783,560 

829,367 

112,337 

91,163 

808,183 

—3*8 
—1*8 
+ 5*7 
—3.0 


bad, Mainpnri escaped from th( 
epidemic malaria of 1908, and sufferec 
less loss from plague than many othe 
districts. Its birth-rate (37-9) was 
only slightly below its death-rate 
(38.2), whilst the rate of deer east 
indicated by the census statistics ie 
considerable. Temporary plague emigra- 
tion is probably once more the cause 
of this divergence, for Mainpuri wae 
suffering severely from this disease a1 
census time. The increase in emigra- 


past decades, and there has been nonp depression in the 

toade. It however aooSS^tB^artirforfc* ° "P « 

67. (9) mcwah.-V.M m_popiilation. 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911 . 

1901 — 1911 , 

1891 — 1901 . 

District total 
Btawah 

Bharfchna 

Bidhuna .. 

Auraiya ,, 

760 ; L21 

220,268 

179,625 

181,081 

179,152 

— 5*8 

■^ 1*9 

— 6*0 

— 18*1 

*—^'8 

+ 10*9 

+9*1 

+ 12*4 

+9*9 

+ 12*8 

Populafeioin. 

i 19U . 

1901 . 

Variation. 

A<5tual „ 

Imm.igraiit& 

Emigrants 

Naufcral 

760,121 

95,726 

79,966 

744^861 

806,798 

95,951 

73,839 

784,686 

—5 *8 
—*2' ■ 
+ 8*3 ’ 
— 5*1 


"r -Ur.!- —Its birth-ral 

slightly exceeds its death-rate (40-1 j 
against 39 ‘ 6); its plague mortality hi 
averaged 2 ‘ 3 per mille, and Bharthr 
and most of Etawah escaped tt 
epidemic malaria of 1908, which wi 
however only really serious in parts ( 
-Didhuna. Its immigrants show r 
vanation, reflecting the fact ths 
plague in Afarch 1911 was not vei 
severe. Under the circumstances it i 


• WUCUUiOUXVO fliJlVl I 

.disclosed by the 


cens 
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Tahsil. 

Populatioa. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

Etah a. 

Kasganj 

Aligan] 

Jalesar 

871,997 

246,830 

274,194 

226,301 

124,672 

—50 
■4' 3 * 4 
+9-7 
—6-5 

+ 23*1 
4-14*4 
4-38*4 
4-26*8 
4-10‘2 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual ., 1 

Immigrantfl 

Emigrants 

Natural 

871,997 
126.851 
104 837 
849,983 

863,948 

134.891 

117,699 

846,756 

+ •9 
—6*0 
—10-8 
4-‘4 


wandering. It 
show an actual 


hgures, though the increase in emigration is considerable and may account for it. It 
is usually due to movements of labour over the border to Gwalior. This is known to 
be common and might well have occurred at census time, which is also harvest time. 

68 . (10) Etah .—In Btah, though plague mortality averaged 3 ’ 4 per mille, 

I and the epidemic malaria of 1908 also 
caused a great deal of mortality all over 
the district, especially in Etah and 
Jalesar, yet the birth-rate (43’1) 
exceeds the death-rate (39’5) by no 
less than 3'6, in striking contrast to 
the census increase of ' 9. This is due 
partly to decreased emigration. This 
began in the decade of 1881—91 owing 
to agricultural disasters, but decreased 
considerably by 1901 and has further 
decreased, because there have not been 
similar causes to send the population 

is probable also that immigration has increased; the figures 
decrease but probably this is due in part to the plague which 
existed at census time (though it was not so severe as elsewhere). There are now 
both less cause for emigration and more cause for immigration into Btah than 
there used to be; as the extension of the railway north to Bareilly and east to 
Cawnpore must have afforded work for many which did not formerly exist, land¬ 
locked tracts have now immediate access to the railway and the grain markets, and 
factories (chiefly for cotton ginning) have sprang up in numbers. This has all 
helped to keep labour at home and decrease emigration. 

69. (11) Budaun .—Budaun suffered severely from the epidemic malaria of 

1908 especially in tahsils Budaun, 
Bisauli, and Dataganj. Its plague death- 
rate was 3 • 4 per 1,000. Its birth-rate 
(49 ‘ 1) exceeds its death-rate (43 • 7) by 
5'4 or double the increase shown by 
the census. Plague in Budaun in 
March 1911 was particularly severe and 
this has doubtless had its effect on the 
figures of immigration. But the flow 
of emigration appears to have really 
diminished, and there are reasons similar 
to those found to exist in Btah to 
account for it. The new Kasganj- 
Soron-Bareilly line (opened 1903) passes 

ad its effect in preventing emigration, 
has had on the whole a favourable 
decade. Every tahsil shows an increase, 
Hasanpur and Sambhal especially. Its 
plague mortality was comparatively 
low (2*3), but only one police circle 
(Hasanpur) escaped from the epidemic 
of malaria in 1908. Its birth-rate 
(50*2) exceeded its death-rate (42*8) 
by 7*4, a figure not far removed from 
the 6*0 increase of the census. 
Immigration has slightly decreased 
though the decrease is probably ficti¬ 
tious to some extent, as temporary 
plague emigration at the time of census 
. . _ _ may have affected these figures; but 

the figure is in any case inconsiderable, and the reason is probably that an un- 
usuaUy large proportion of the population is Muhammadan, and does not go so 
far ah eld for its wives as Hindus do (^). Emigration has decreased, for reasons 
similar to those found in Budaun and Etah. Moradabad is a network of railways 

would seem indeed that the Muhammadan marriage circle is so oirouiEscr.bed that it 
generally lies withm a very small local area. 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911, 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 
Gunnaur 

Bisauli 

Sahaswan 

Budaun 

Dataganj 

1,053,328 

163,970 

210,511 

204,010 

251,789 

223,048 

4-2*7 

+1-0 

—2*5 

4-5*4 

4-3*6 

4-3-9 

4-10*6 
4-28*4 
4-15*1 
-j- *3 
+ 7*3 
+9*7 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variatioo, 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,053,328 

98,089 

116,499 

1,071,738 

1,025,753 

103,488 

131,873 

1,064,138 

-)-2-7 

—■■!<* 2 
—11*6 
+1-7 

through Budaun and must certainly have h 
70. (12) Moraffa&acZ.—Moradabad 

Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 

Moradabad 

Thakurdwara 

Bilari .. 

Sambhal 

Amroha 

Hasanpur 

1,262,933 

253,302 

121,316 

222,124 

266,049 

216,795 

183,347 

4'6*0 

4-3*2 

4-3*9 

4-2*6 

4-8*2 

-i-4*9 

4*13*8 

+ 1*1 
+ 1*9 
—3‘5 
—6*7 
+ •1 
+10*9 
+4*8 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,262,933 

85,381 

138,604 

1,316,166 

1,191,993 

90.307 

167,096 

1,258,782 

+6-0 

—5-4 

—11-8 

-|-4'5 
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many of them new and there must undoubtedly be far more work for labourers 
than there used to be. But emigration generally plays but a small part in the 
Moradabad variations and the gain is almost entirely in the resident population. 
Tti A TTATir Licfii birth-rate is in part at all events the result of the considerable 

-n 1 1 • 1 j 1 « 


Moradabad 

The very high WiX ID lii pcliu OjU CUiX CVCJ-iUD LIXC XGDUIU UX UXXO VJUXXDXUUrtljUitJ 

Muhammadan population, which as will be shown in subsequent chapters is 

1 _ _ Xl_ i 1 _ TT* . T 


much more prolific than the Hindu 
71. (13) ShahjahanfXhr .—The 


gain 


Talisil. 

j Population. 

1 Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901-11. 

1891-01. 

Disfrict total 

Shai jahanp ur 
Jalalabad 

Tilhar ,. 

Pawayau 

1 945,77o 

1 ‘Ad4,66S 

1 173,755 

! £o-A90:3 

' 254,449 

1 

+2»6 
—■3 
—1*1 

—1*6 

4-13-9 

+ ‘3 
—2-8 
4-10'6 
4-8-3 
—10*4 

population. 

1911. 

1901. 

-- 

Variation. 

Actual.. 

Immigrants 
Emigraats 
x^atural [* 

945,775 

98,339 

134,472 

981,908 

921,535 

100,399 

142,526 

963,662 

+ 2'6 f 
—2-0 ( 
-5-7 . 
+1-9- ‘ 

- f 


in one tahsil (Pawayan) more than 
counterbalances the small losses in the 
other three put together. Plague mor¬ 
tality has not been high ; the average 

T'nP/V TTTn Cl • 7 'VV/VVi -r-m-k TTn 


rather to Pilibhit and Kheri in 
Himalaya West, than to the 
iern Plain, which .explains the 
difierence between it and the rest 
3 district. Immigration has gone 
considerably—a curious fact since 
bh the two last censuses the pro- 
precisely the same and there is 
at this, save that plague was 


•-u-ij.ua uu uuum jJUJJUlctjhlUlL Wdii 

no obvious reason why it should have decreased at tms, save that plague was 
qb^wf probably caused temporary re-emigration Q). Emigration 

SZll emigration was very large 

™ Pralnbility is that it 

was abnoiinal and the present figures are a reversion to the normal. The rate of 

figure coS™b? Y In statistics is 5-6 (birth-rate 60-6, death-rate 45-0), a 
ngure^con&ideiably larger than the census rate of increase (2 • 6). 

i2. Indo-Ga ngetic Plain, Oentral.~(l) Cawnpore.—The district has 

I suffered severely; every tahsil, and it 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

[ Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901—11, 

1891- 01. 

District total 
Ahbarpur 

BiliiaTix 

Bhognipur 

Cawnpore [ ] 

Derapur [ * 

Narwal ‘ ‘ 

Sbeorajpur | ' 

Ghatampur ,. j 

1,142,286 

99,172 

139,581 

133,946 

296,317- 

134,230 

88,916 

127,831 

122,293 

—9-3 
--8-1 
—10-7 
—5*1 
--12-5 
—10*3 
—4-2 
—IS-6 
—1-9 

4-4-;i 

4“ 0‘4 
—'8 
. +17-0 
4-4*3 
+6-8 
-6-0 
4-'l 
—5-8 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 
Emigrauts . 

Katuial 

1,142,286 
153,441 
, 125,975 

1,114,820 

1,258,868 

179,623 

125,942 

1,205,187 

—9-3 
—14-6 
— *1 
—7-5 


and the 


to 
rural 


the city, which is 
tracts of Cawnpore itself. 


may be added, the city has shared in 
the loss. Plague is the chief cause ; its 
death-rate was 6 per mille. The dis¬ 
trict escaped from the epidemic malaria 
of 1908 almost scot-free ; it caused 
some loss in Akharpur but nowhere 
else. The birth-rate was 40*6, the 
death-rate 48*4, showing a rate of 
decrease of 7*8 which is reasonably 
close to the rate of decrease disclosed 
by the census figures. The rest is 
undoubtedly attributable to variations 
in migration, but in the case of Cawn- 
poie it is particularly difficult to calcu- 
late this. There is very large labour 
cnxeliy irom the neighbouring districts 
This has gone down considerably^ 


Such immigration arthis is dSw« X^^ Tins das gone down considerably. 
Irtout ma,rLt ‘be; state of the 

above). Moreover other towns besides CawnJxnvrT the decade (as stated 

lesser attractions to offer to the lL£l 



affect 

since‘monby. wls e7sily “mSe'X’hn^A 

peasantry to the soil be ^remembered it^!’ u attachment of the Indian 
effect. Secondly, those th^t Sd nl ^ small 

more quickly and not stay in Cawnnore so 1a modest “ piles ” 

■find its way bo Cawnpore so much ad 7’ 

Hathras, and the other^smaller mTnuW^" be diverted to other places, 

■instance. The decrease in the western plain, for 

so, hut plague dauhtless haff^ts eff^f nn ^ some extent real.■. Not only 

not only on them, but also on the hornA as usual : and 

tbe home-born population. The epidemic-in the 

British m» process, gettiigrioo^Tta 
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district was fairly severe; and though the epidemic in the city was very slight at 
the actual date of census (there were only 4 deaths in the city during the week in 
question) yet just previously it had been severe enough to cause a very great deal 
of immigration into Unao. This was of the most temporary bind, for the emi¬ 
grants came in to their work every day and left Cawnpore at night. But it affected 
the city figures very seriously indeed, as the difference between the figures of March 
and those taken in June show. Many of these emigrants would be Cawnpore- 
born ; and the result is that emigration, which the figures as they stand show to be 
stationary may have decreased. The volume of emigration from Cawnpore is a 
puzzle, for one would imagine that labour, with Cawnpore city so close at hand, would 
not go further afield ; it is possible that labourers having tested the pleasure of 
money making in that city, are often attracted by the inducements offered by em¬ 
ployers further away which might well be occasionally superior to the Cawnpore 
inducements for two reasons, firstly because they may find it less easy to get 
labour, and secondly because a Cawnpore labourer is worth more than other 
labourers, because he has already and literally, passed through the mills of Cawn¬ 
pore. With all these influences at work to cause movements of population, the 
correspondence between the rates of variation shown by the vital and census 
statistics would point to the fact that the former are accurate, in spite of the many 
vicissitudes of the decade. 


73. 


(2) Fatehimr .—Plague in Patehpur has not been excessively severe : the 

death-rate was 2'8 per mille. The 
district also escaped the epidemic 
malaria of 1908. None the less neither 
birth-rate nor death-rate was favour¬ 
able, the former (41 • 2) being just under 
the provincial rate (41 • 4) and the latter 
(40‘7) above the provincial rate (39’3). 
The rate of increase indicated by the 
vital statistics is thus ' 6 as against 
the census rate of decrease of 1'9. 
Plague at the time of census was 
moderately severe, and this has pro¬ 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901-11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

676.939 

—1-4 

—1-9 

JTiLtehpur 

166,514 

—2-9 

—2’2 

Khajuha 

193,496 

—2-9 

~-3-6 

Ghazipur 

93,75-2 

-{-2-8 

—1-2 

Khaga 

223,177 

—•6 

—•1 

Population. 

1911. 

1901, 

Variation. 

Actual .. 

676,939 

686,391 

—1-4 

Immigrants 

45,644 

53,401 

—14-2 

Emigrants 

62,212 

68,697 

—8*6 

Natural 

693,507 

701.687 

—1*2 


ber of immigrants. The type of immigration in Patehpur is of the normal type, 
caused by the marriage customs of the country. The decrease in emigration is 
undoubtedly real. It increased considerably in the famine of 1897-98 especially in 
Khajuha and was directed chiefly to Cawnpore. But with the introduction of canal 
irrigation it is probable that many emigrants came home. The canal though first 
used in 1898, was not working everywhere or fully till 1902. The return of emigrants 
had as a matter of fact been anticipated as a result of the introduction of canals 
(Gazetteer, page 81) and the figures of this census show that the anticipation was 
correct. The conclusion therefore seems to be that there are in reality rather more 
immigrants than the figures show and that there are now fewer emigrants than of old. 
The true population is therefore in all probability larger than it appears to be. 

74. (3) Allahabad. —Allahabad’s plague death-rate was high (5 • 8 per mille) 

but it escaped the epidemic malaria of 
1908 entirely. Jts birth-rate (39 • 8) is 
less than its death-rate (40'6) by • 7, 
as against the rate of decrease shown 
by the census figures of 1 • 6. It will be 
noticed that both immigrants and emi¬ 
grants have increased in number. Im¬ 
migration has continuously increased. 
In 1901, the increase was due to a 
considerable influx from Banda in the 
famine of 1896-97. At this census the 
figures were disturbed by the persons 
still present in Allahabad on account of 
the exhibition who make up a part of 
the difference. The increase in emigra¬ 
tion is probably of a permanent nature. 
Assam plantations, the labour centre 


Tahsil. 

Population 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901-11. 

1891—01. 

District total 
Allahabad 

Sirathu 

Manjhanpur 

Soraou 

Phulpur 

Handia 

Karchhana 

Ba-rah.. 

Meja ... 

1,467,136 

332,068 

128,012 

130,935 

183,047 

165,477 

173,182 

127,667 

67,210 

169,538 

—1‘6 
--2-0 
—*8 
+ •9 
-2-0 
—3-6 
—5'6 
+ •3 
+1'2 
+1-5 

—3*8 

-1*1 

—•6 

-1-4 

—•1 

—2*9 

—2*0 

—5*6 

—13*1 

—14*4 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation, 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,467,136 

98,986 

135,203 

1,605,354 

1,489,358 

91,588 

117,608 

1,515,278 

-1*6 
+5-9 
+14*4 
— 7 


Allahabad emigration is mostly to the 
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Of BenRal, and overseas. For such a large district plague was not very severe 
at census time and it is quite possible that the figures are further disturbed by tlie 
temporary migration consequent on an epidemic of plague; which would increase 
the home-born or emigrant population according as the newcomers were emigrants 
returning home for the time or persons of other districts who came over the border 
to escape infection. The increase in the three tahsils last on the list is paralleled 
by the increase in the Plateau, to which natural division they properly belong. 

75. (4) Lueknoiv. —Lucknow has suffered severely from plague (death-rate 

[ 5 • 2 per mille); and Malihabad tahsil 
also suffered from the epidemic malaria 
of 1908. The birth-rate is 41'4, the 
death-rate 46 • 7 ; the rate of decrease is 
therefore 4 • 3 or greater than the census 
rate shows it to be, an unusual state of 
affairs. One would naturally susjieot 
the population, as shown by the census, 
to be larger than it really is, which could 
only be explained by a considerable 
— temporary influx of persons who do not 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901 11. 

1891 ~ 01. 

Dist-ric c total 
liUolrnow 
Moh.inlalgaaj 
Malihabad 

764,411 

446,781 

142,035 

175,594 

-3'6 

—1-8 

—4*7 

—7*8 

4-2-5 

-f-1-4 

+4-9 

-I-2-6 

Popuiatioo. 1 

1911. ; 

1901. 

Variation- 

Actual .. 1 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

i 764,411 

1 140,650 i 

! 97,535 1 

1 793,241 

132,970 

I 118,259 1 

' 778,530 

—3*6 

1 +5*8 

—17.2 
—7*4 


belong 


to 


the district, though what was the cause of this influx it is not easy to 
determine. The decrease in emigration may account for it. Lucknow has always 
been a district whence there was much emigration and its sudden decrease by 17 
per cent, is curious. The number of emigrants from Lucknow have diminished 
especially in Oawnpore, IJnao, Sitapur, Bahraich and Bara Banki, but also in 
many other districts. It is possible that the migration due to plague may have sent 
many emigrants back to their homes in Lucknow, especially from such districts as 
Unao and Bara Banki: whilst famine was very severe in Bahraich and it is possible 
that this also caused Lucknow emigrants to return home. But it would seem that 
there must also be some more permanent cause and it is possible that the develop¬ 
ment of certain industries in Lucknow may have kept labour at home ; five or six 
large mills and other works in Lucknow city date their inception to this decade. 

76. (5) Uriao. —Unao, save in the extreme south-west corner, escaped the 

epidemic malaria of 1908 altogether, 

I but has suffered severely from plague 

during the decade (death-rate 6 ‘ 7 per 
mille). Its birth-rate was 41’6, its 
death-rate 44 • 2, showing a rate of 
decrease of 2 • 6 as against 6 • 7, shown 
by the census. The difference seems 
to be accounted for by the decrease in 
immigrants. Plague in Unao at census 
time was excessively severe and this 
, doubtless had its effect: but it is pro- 
I bable that the decrease in Unao immi¬ 
grants is also the corollary in part of the decrease in Lucknow emigrants. On the 
other hand it is probable that Unao emigrants have decreased from causes similar to 
those prevailing in Lucknow. Unao is a district where Mr. Moreland specially noticed 
the results pf high prices on the labour market; and it is certain that Unao contained 
at census time a considerable proportion of Oawnpore emigrants, refugees from 
plague, though many of these, doubtless, are merged in the Unao-born ponulation. 

77. (SyPne Bareh.— Rae ^ ’ .n t- . _ 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total .. 

910,915 

—6*7 

+2*4 

Unao ., 

184,855 

—9-7 

+6*2 

Safipur 

214,557 

—4-8 

-t-7-3 

Purwa.. 

271,825 

-6-5 

— •7 

Moban 

239,678 

-6-1 

— •8 

population. j 

i 1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actml 

910,915 

976,639 

—6*7 

Immigrants 

55,827 

82,926 

—32-7 

Emigrants 

95,471 

106,190 

—11*4 

Natural 

950,559 

999,903 

—4*9 


Bareli has on the whole been fortunate in this 
decade. Its plague death-rate was on the whole 
low (2*3 per mille); and save for a narrow tract 
running east and west through Dalmau and Salon 
it did not suffer from the epidemic malaria of 
1908 (’^). Its birth-rate and death-rate were 
both average (41*1 and 39 ■ 6 respectively): and 
the decrease shown by the census must be due 
to the effect of migration. Blague was severe at 
census time and this may have had its effect on 
__ the number of inirnigrants ; but as in Unao, the 

ihRa that exists in Dalmau and Salon. In Salon, wheTe Bareli followed the course of a cliain of, 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation, j 

I&ll. 

1901-11. 

1891—01. 

District total... 

1,016,864 

-1*6 

—*S 

Rae Bareli 

224,832 

+*e 

-P'7 

Dalmatt 

£70,468 

-•2 

‘—1*8 

Maharajganj... 

263,737 

-5*2 

—•5 

Salon 

257,827 


, —*3 

Porpnlation. 

Ifll, 

1901, 

Variation, 

Acthal 

1,016,864 

3,033,761 ■ 

—1'6 

iTnmignrats 

65,861 

81,309 

—19*0 

Eraigrants 

95,037 

95?,138 

+10*0 

Natumi. 

i,o48,seo 

1,040,690 

. —7- 
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decrease of Lucknow emigrants is doubtless reflected in the decrease of Bae Bareli 
immigrants. Emigration has considerably increased. It is of a kind that is not 
likely to decrease owing to the vicissitudes of the labour market; for the emigrants 
are largely army recruits, whilst the lower castes go to the coal mines, to Assam 
and abroad. 

78. (7) Sitapur .—Sitapur has had a not unfavourable decade. It escaped 

the epidemic of malaria altogether and 
its death-rate from plague was only 1 
per mille, whilst its birth-rate (41'0)“ 
exceeded its death-rate (38 ’6) by 2 • 4, 
a great contrast with the rate of 
decrease shown by the census. There 
is a striking decrease in immigration, 


Tab si]. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901-^1. 

1891-01. 

District total 

1,138,996 

-3-1 

+ 9*3 

Sitapur 

308,689 

-•s 

+6-9 

Biswtm 

287,954 

—31 

4*9-3 

Sidha-nli 

283,650 

—5-3 

+11-3 

Misrikh 

i 258,703 

3-3 

4-10-0 

Population. 

1911. 

i 1901. 

1 Variation. 

Aciuitl 

1,138,996 

1,175,473 

—3*1 , 

Immigrauts 

85,144 

102,.3i8 

—16*8 . 

Emigrants 

101,091 

101,231 


Natural 

1,154,943 

1,174,376 

'~l-7 ^ 


clear. The Lucknow immigrants have 
considerably decreased, as in Unao and 


6'8. Nor was there any plague at 
census time sufficient to affect the figures. Sitapur migration is almost entirely 
due to the coming and going of females caused by the marriage customs of the 
country and in the absence of plague there is no reason why this should vary at all 
from census to census. A further cause of the decrease in immigration is the 
disappearance of the Sitapur cantonment, but for many years previous to that 
disappearance thei'e had only been a couple of companies of British infantry stationed 
there so that its effect on the figures would not be large. 

79. (8) Hardoi. —Hardoi has suffered little from plague (death-rate 1‘4) 

whilst Shahabad and part of Hardoi 
escaped from the epidemic malaria of 
1908. Its birth-rate (48'7) greatly 
exceeded its death-rate (42’8): the rate 
of increase 5*9 is more than double 
that indicated by the census. Plague 
was very severe in March 1911—for 
Hardoi exceptionally so and it is 
probable that the immigrant figures 
are therefore fictitiously low. The 
decrease in emigration however is in 
all probability real. The people of 
. . Hardoi have always been ready to 

^ times of distress-—a habit learnt in " Nawabi ” times, when they had 
a su cieimy of causes, and an effective remedy, since Hardoi was on the Nawabi 

f ■ 1896-07, aud doubtless returned with better times, 

n e famine of 1907-98 Hardoi was not very seriously affected, and moreover 
tile absenoe^of wandering was a striking feature of that famine (of. chapter VI, 

(9) ^ysiahad .—Eyzabad has not 


Tabsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

Hardoi 

Shahabad 

Bilgram 

Sandila 

1,121,248 

301,699 

261,469 

293,254 

264,826 

4“2 * 6 
+6*9 
+4‘3 

— •3 

- -5 

—1-8 

-7*8 

4-1-0 

4-4*3 

-4*0 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,121,248 

73,044 

110,815 

1,159,019 

1,092,814 

92,664 

127,657 

1,127,827 

+2*6 

—21-1 

-13*2 

-}-2*8 


paragraph 
80 


suffered severely from plague (death- 
rate 1*6) and escaped the epidemic 
malaria of 1908. The birth-rate was 
38 ■ 2, the death-rate 36 • 2 ; the former 
is miserably low compared with that 
of other districts, the latter is well below 
normal, but the rate of increase of 2 • 0 
which it indicates is in striking con¬ 
trast with the rate of decrease of 6'8 
shown by the census statistics. As 
usual plague played its part in decreas¬ 
ing the number of immigrants, and appa¬ 
rently to a considerable extent: whilst. 
■1 , . . ^ - it is probable that there was also^ 

some loss by emigration of the home-born from the same cause. But the chief 
due to greatly increased emigration. If the high death-rates of the 
wnicn were prevalent in most parts of India be,remembered it will be 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891 -01. 

District total 
Akbarpur 

Bikapur 

Fyzabad 

Tanda*. 

1,154,109 

339,633 

286,244 

278,759 

1 249,473 

5-8 

-|;3 

—lB-6 
+1-1 

-{- 7 
—1*0 
+ 2-7 
+5-6. 
-5-3 

Population. 

1911. 

1901 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants' 

Natural 

1,164,] 09 
91,997 
139,‘i54 
1,901,366 

1.925,374 

191,045 

112,294 

1,916,023 

- 5-8 
—24-0 
+23-8 
-1-8 


loss IS 

decades 
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seen that a very considerable stream of emigration is necessary to increase the 
alread7highfigureofl901by23-7 percent. This district is on the_ fringe of 
Se toot from which emigi'ation chiefly comes: and its people chiefly goto 
Lsam, Burma and overseas. Extra-provincial emigration mflyzabad amounts 

to oons’iderably over one-third of the total amount. . , , , ,i 

81 (10) Sultanpur. —Sultanpur has suffered very little from plague (death- 

rate -9 per mille) and not at all from 
the epidemic malaria of 1908. Its 
birth-rate (39’7) exceeds its death- 
rate (38‘1) by 1’6, as against the 
rate of decrease shown by the census 
of 3*3. Plague, which at the date 
of the census was exceptionally severe 
in Sultanpur, doubtless had its usual 
effect in decreasing the population 
present in the district: emigration 
has increased, which in the circum¬ 
stances of the past decade points to 
a very considerable stream of emig¬ 


' 

Tahsil, 

population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 
Sultanpur 

Amethi 

Musa&kliana 

Kadipur 

1,048,5:24 

331,577 

252,449 

259,i45o 

w3'3 

-3-2 

+ ‘7 
+2-7 
— '9 
+3-9 
—3-2 

Population, 

1911. I 

1901. 

Variation, 

Actual 

Immigrants ., j 

Bmigrauts ,. ; 

Natural 

1,048,524 1 
82,841 1 
112,663 i 
1,078,243 i 

1,083,904 

98,361 

102,253 

1,087,796 

-3-3 
-.15-8 
+ 9'S 
— '9 


rants. 


82. (11) Partahgarh.- 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation, 

1911. 

1901-11. 1 

1891-01. 

District total 
Partabgarh 

Kunda 

Patti .. ,. 

899,973 
309,883 1 
314,644 
275,446 

—1-4 
— 2*1 1 
—2*7 ‘ 
H-1*0 

-P-2 

4-3*3 

^2*8 

4*-4 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation, 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural ,. 

899,973 

68,918 

109,799 

935,854 

912,848 

34,798 

87,696 

965,816 

—1-4 

+99-7 

+17-2 

-3-1 


-Partabgarh escaped the epidemic malaria of 1908 
altogether and its death-rate from 
plague was low (1‘5 per mille). Its 
birth-rate (41*7) very considerably 
exceeded its death-rate (36 • 6) which 
produces another striking contrast to 
the census rate of decrease. 

Por the figures of immigration 
as they stand there is no obvious ex¬ 
planation. Both in 1901 and 1911 the 
proportion of females to males in the 
immigrant population is approximately 
4 to 1, so that there can be little doubt 


of the natureof this immigration. It is the normal type of “ marriage ” immigration.' 
Almost the whole of the immigrants at both enumerations came from four contiguous 
districts (Allahabad, Jaunpur, Sultanpur and Eae Bareli) which points to the same 
conclusion. Partahgarh was little affected by plague and it may be that there 
was a good deal of chance emigration over the border from these districts 
where plague was virulent but it could scarcely have affected the figures to 
this extent. In a word it is obvious that there has been a very great boom in 
extra-district marriages in Partabgarh but why it has occurred it is impossible 
to say, Partabgarh did not suffer at all in famine and the result is that it escaped 
almost entirely from all the vicissitudes of the decade. It has therefore been 
prosperous whilst its neighbours were suffering and it is possible that the peasant 
with money in his pocket has been able to go further afield for his bride. Unless 
the vital statistics are very erroneous, the actual decrease in population, in spite 
of an increase in immigration and a birth-rate largely exceeding the death-rate, 
can only be explained by a large increase in emigration which has as a matter of 
fact occurred. 

(12) Bara BanU.—ln Bara Banki plague has been severe (3 * 8 death- 

I rate per mille). It however escaped 
the malaria of 1908. Its death-rate 
(38 • 0) exceeded its birth-rate (36'3) by 
1’7, as a'gainst the census of Aecrease 
of 8'1. Immigrants and emigrants 
both show a large decrease : probably 
a considerable part of the former de¬ 
crease is dne to plague emigration as 
at census tiine plague was very virulent 
in Bara Banki. ' 


83. 


Ta«bsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 
Bamsanehigliali ,, 
Hawahgan j 

Patebpur 

Haddar^n 3 

1,083,867 

338,995 

246,179 

313,487 

185,206 

—8-1 
—12*5 
—3*1 
—6*5 
'—*8*3 

, 

+4-3 

+2*6 

+4-6 

+6*2 

+8*7 

Population. 

1911. 

‘ 1901, 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,0^,867 

61,373 

95,792 

1,118,286 

1,1^9,323 

83,297 

105,362 

1,201,388 

—8*1 

—26*3 

—9*1 

^*9 
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84. Central India Plateau. (1) 


Tfthsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 





1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

657,2a7 

-H4-1 

—10-6 

Banda.. 

97,258 

—1-3 

—12-7 

Pailani 

80,311 

— 3 

—9-1 

JSaheru 

82,069 

4-6*0 

—10-6 

Kamasin 

81,421 

+ 3*4 

—5*4 

Man .. 

68,260 


—11*9 

Karwi.. 

84,759 

-f-Svl 

—10*6 

Badausa ., I 

79,628 

-f-6 * 5 

—•4‘1 

Girwan .. | 

83,531 1 

-h7‘5 

—9*7 

Population. 

I 1911. i 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual.. 

657,237 

631.058 

-f4'l 

Immigrants 

42,927 

54,038 

—20-5 

Emigrants 

74.394 

50,9^6 

-4-46*0 

Natural ,. , 

688,704 

( 

627,946 

■f9*7 


Banda .—Banda has only lost 416 persons 
from plague during the decade and 
escaped the epidemic of malaria of 
1908. Its birth-rate (41*4) exceeded 
the death-rate (35’7) by 5*4, which is 
a rate of increase not far ' removed 
from the census rate of4"l. Immigra¬ 
tion has decreased and it is probably 
a real decrease. There is evidence 
that the famine of 1896-97 brought 
many persons from the neighbouring 
native states into Banda : in 1907-08 
there was practically no such immigra¬ 
tion, as I can state from personal 
experience. Emigration appears to 
have increased enormously. The net 


result is that the increase is entirely in the home-born population; the district has 
shown a remarkable recovery after the disasters of the former decade. The slight 
decreases in Banda and Pailani are possibly due to emigration caused by scarcity 
for these tahsils had to endure two famines during the decade, both in 1905-06 and 
1907-08. 

86. (2) Hamirpur .—The case of Hamirpur is Very similar to that of 

Banda; there was no plague, no 
epidemic of malaria and the birth-rate 
(47*1) exceeded the death-rate 
(41*1) by 6’0, as against the census 
rate of increase of 1‘5. In 1901 
immigrants appreciably out-numbered 
emigrants: the reverse is the case in 
1911. As in Banda this is probably 
due to diminished immigration from 
native states: the figure doubtless 
rose owing to the 1896-97 famine and 
subsequently declined. The enormous 
increase in emigrants may be in part 
due to the two famines of this decade* 
and Banda and may have other causes,, 
venture to suggest that possibly the 



Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

Tahsil, 




1911. 

1901—11. 

1891-01. 

District total 

465,223 

-f-1'0 

—10-7 

Hamirpur 

79,506 

+11-0 

-11-7 

ilatb .. 

123,055 

—2*1 

-^•9 

Kulpahar 

108,404 

—3*1 

—12-3 

Mahoba 

63,546 

+2*6 

—16*5 

Maudaba 

90,712 

-f3-9 

—16*0 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

465,223 

458,542 ! 

-4-1*6 

Immigrants 

53,260 

55,552 1 

—4*1 

Emigrants 

71,608 

45,075 1 

+ 58*8 

Natural .. j 

483,671 

448,065 i 

1 

+7*9 


but it 
such 


has its parallel 
as the desire to 


in both’ Jhansi 
make money. I 

new Land Alienation laws of this decade may be partly responsible ; they have the 
efieet of making it much more difficult for the cultivator to borrow money and this 
may have induced him to go where money can be made in other ways. But the 
land' has few attractions to recommend it and extensive emigration is not 
surprising. 

86 . 


(3) Plague and epidemic malaria passed Jhansi by: the death- 

rate from the former was only '3 per 
mille. The birth-rate (48*5) exceeded 
the death-rate (41'5) by 7*0, a figure 
sufficiently far from the census rate of 
increase of 10*4. It is noticeable that 
this very considerable increase has 
occurred in spite of an enormous 
increase in emigration, which is chiefly 
emigration out of the province. There 
are now 64,000 persons born in Jhansi 
who were found in other parts of India, 
as against 12,000 in 1901 whilst there 
are only 18,000 persons who were 
found in other districts of the province, 
as against 20,000 in 1901. The emigrants are roughly in the proportion of 2 
females to 1 inale and are found chiefly in Central India and the Central Provinces. 
This increase in emigration seems therefore to be chiefly due to an extension of the 
marriage alliances between Jhansi and the neighbouring portions of India and 
the cause of it may possibly be its increased prosperity which would enable its 


TabsiJ. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891---01. 

District total 

Jhansi 

Man .. 

Gaiautha 

Moth ,. 

Lalitpur 

Habroni 

680,688 

166,939 

104,278 

72,626 

66,009 

159,462 

122,374 

+10*4 
H-14 8 
-f4*0 
-hS-5 
^1*1 
+ 10*3 
4-17*8 

—9*8 
— 2 
—13‘3 
—24*7 
—5*8 
—8*0 
—11*3 

Population, 

1911. j 

1901, 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

680,688 
108,663 
72,414 
' 644^,449 

616,769 

100,601 

38,180 

549,338 

+10*4 

4-8.0 

-fll8'9 

4*1’7*3 
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Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

- 

1911. 

1901-11. 

1891—01. j 

Districfe total 

Oral .. 

Ealpi .. 

Jalaun 

Kunoh 

404.775 

58,46a 

79,944 

162,191 

104,177 

-j-1* o 
—1-0 
+ 5*6 
+ 1*1 
^•4 

+ '8 
—12-8 

4-9*0 

4-1*7 

Popnlation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

404,775 

51,863 

40,050 

39ti,962 

399,7'i6 

62,108 

35,791 

383,309 

4-1-3 
— ‘6 
4-11*3 
4-2*5 

census rate). 

88. East Satpuras.—(1) 

Mirzapw 

Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percenf age of variaion. | 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 
Mirzapur 

Ghunar .. 

Bobertsgan] 

Dudhi 

Konrh (1) 

Ghakia (1) 

1,071,046 
306,088 
176,042 
162.088 
80,583 
275 862 
70,383 

—1-1 
—7-9 
—•3 
4’7-7 
+13-2 
—3*3 
+5-7 

~-6*8 
—10-7 
—4*9 
—8*3 
—8'3 
—2*1 
—6*1 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

.Natural 

1,071,046 

64,573 

100,770 

1,107,248 

1,082,430 

88,113 

89,998 

1,084,315 

—1*1 

—26*9 

4-11-9 

+2*1 


Jalaun tahsil 
the epidemic 
immigration has 
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parents to go further afield and exercise more discrimination in choosing their 

sons-in-law. , , zt ^ 

87 (4) Jalaun .— Jalaun has suffered hut slightly from plague (death-rate 1 

° ^ • I per mille) whilst the -To.ic.nri 

also suffered from 
I malaria of 1908. Its 
decreased slightly, but emigration has 
j greatly increased as everywhere in the 
Plateau. But the population is practi¬ 
cally speaking stable, and consequently 
the"^ rate of increase shown by the 
vital statistics should correspond 
' closely to the rate of increase disclosed 
by the census. This it does (birth¬ 
rate 46*3, death-rate 44*1, rate of 
increase 1*2 as against 1*3, the 


-Mirzapur’s death-rate from plague 
was 1.9 per mille and it entirely es- 
j caped from the epidemic malaria of 
3. Its birth-rate (39 • 0) exceeded 
jits death-rate (33*8) by 5*2, a striking 
i contrast to its census rate of variation 
(—1 * 1). Mirzapur, especially the city, 
j was very seriously attacked by plague 
at census time: no less than five-sixths 
of the total city population had fied 
from it and it is probable that not 
only is the immigrant figure far too 
low, but the emigrant figure is 
larger than it otherwise would be in 
consequence. The true population is 
ainly larger than the census 
figures; but how much larger it is im¬ 
possible to say. It is quite possible 
that in Mirzapur (in many parts a very backward district) the vital statistics are 
more erroneous than elsewhere. At the same time it is clear that emigration 
has increased especially emigration out of the United Provinces. 49,649 persons 

born in Mirzapur were enumerated in India outside the province as against 36,023 

in 1901(1). n a , 

'89. Silb-Himalaiya, East. —(1) Gorahhpur ,—Gorakhpur did not suffer very 

severely from plague (death-rate 2 per 


(1) Now comprised in the Benares State. 


Talisil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901-11. 

1891-01. 

District total 
BanFgtion 
Mahamj^n} 
Padrauna .. 

Hata .. 

Beoria 

Oorakhpur 

S^fOl.iSO 

4 8 893 
60.,740 
66l,50'i 
471.4.5 
618,007 
533,613 

+8*9 
+2* 1 
+ 19*6 
+9*4 
+9*9 
+3*9 
+7*6 

^1.2 
—2*9 ' 

—1*4 
—1*6 
— •3 
—4*6 
+3*9 

Populatson, 

1911. 

1901, 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

3.‘-Oi,380 

15.,652 

I36.i}i4 

S.J85,95'J 

2,957,074 

140,979 

Ii9,v00 

2,945,296 

+8*3 

+7*5 

—5*5 

+8*2 


fether. Its birth-rate (38*4) ex¬ 
edits death-rate (28*6), by 9 >8, 
jure sufficiently close to the census 
of increase (8 * 9); though the 


of ^ millions. 


thousands than it really is, owing 
he presence of a large wiela which 
ight in a considerable number of 
aigrants. Immigrants have in¬ 
creased in numbers and emigrants are 
3ticailiy stationary, and the two 
figures approximately cancel each other. 
The total effect of migration, however, 
is hardly appreciable on a population 


wSlih: the begiim'ng of the hot weather with the end of the rains and ending 

the true population must fusther he ohiefly to labour ui the jute mills of Bengal. The result is that 

hestt no decrease lit popnlatioaat all hut emigrants It is probable therefore that there has 

eoa. ^oh emigmtiS-tSa« as I? portent as it correlates the vital and census atatia- 

auK>n, i,einporary .as It ig,wonld .hava little efteoti on either the birth or death rate. 
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on the Nepal border, whilst 


90. (2) Basti .—Basti escaped the epidemic of malaria altogether, whilst 

------ plague, with a death-rate of ‘6 per 

Population. Percentage of variation, niille, was uot Severe. The birth-rate 

Tahsil.---- (40'3) exceeded the death-rate (34*0) 

1911, 1901-11 1891-01. by 6‘3, a figure very different from 

_census rate of decrease of • 9. Plague 

District total .. 1,830,491 —-9 +S-4 was for Basti, Severe at census time, 

Domariaganj .. 808,161 —5-0 +2-9 ]iaye contributed tO a 

Haraiya .. 333.918 .. —5'i temporary decrease ot the population, 

Basti .. .. ®76,995 —4-1 +4-0 especially among immigrants; whilst 

it IS probable that emigration has 

increased even more than the figures 
Population. 1911. 1901. Variation, Famine was seidous in 1907-08, 

- and though there was little wandering 

fr^Sants - 9-1 of a casual kind auywhere iu that year, 

Emigrants .. 137,279 121.967 -I-13-1 it is natural that in a district whence 

Natural .. 1,882,184 1,873,839 +'6 emigration is usual, it should have 

----increased at such a time. Basti is 

on the Nepal border, whilst a very large number of Basti labourers go to the 
plantations in Fiji, the West Indies and Natal. Both the emigrants to Nepal 
and overseas are not included in the figure of emigrants and it is certain that if 
they were that figure would be very much larger than it is. The decrease of 
population therefore is due chiefly to an unusually large volume of emigration at 
the end of the decade. 

91. (3) Gonda. —Gonda is in similar case to Basti. Plague has been very 

■ slight and the district did not suffer 

Population. Percentage of variation. epidemic malaria. The birth 

--j——- rate (40 • 3) exceeded the birth rate 

1911. 1901—11. 1891—01. (33*8) considerably, so that the de- 

---crease in the population must be due to 

District total .. 1,412,212 H--6 —3-8 migration. In the absence of plague 

Kganj :: Slisw is -2 = 5-2 ^sems possible that famine caused a 

utrauia .. 670,581 +2-5 —2-3 decreasG in the number of immigrants 

----by causing settlers to return home; 

Population. 1911. 1901. Variation, there is a notable diminution in the 

__ _ _numbers of immigrants from Fyzabad 

Actual .. 1 , 412,212 1 , 403,195 -b-6 and Nepal. The increase in emigration 

Immigrants .. 93,481 102,270 — 8-2 is due chiefly to the large number who 

SrT*' V. 1 , 414 , 0 U 1,89^323 +1-7 emigrate from this district to Nepal 

—-—^; --or overseas, as they do in Basti. In 

a district where emigration is common, it would become more common in famine: 
nor must it he forgotten that though parts of Gonda have occasionally suffered 
from scarcity, a widespread famine is a thing unknown to Gouda since, 
so far as records go, at least 1784. Emigration in such circumstances was 
a natural way out of the difficulties with which the population did not know how 
to grapple. 

92. (4) Bahraich .—What is true of Gonda and Basti is true of Bahraich. 



Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

Tahsil. 





1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 

1,412,212 

H-*6 

—3*8 

Gonda 

399;. 68 

4-4-0 

—5*0 

Tarabganj 

342,373 

—6*2 

—5*2 

Utrauia 

670,581 

4-2*5 

—2’3 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

1,412,912 

1,403,195 

4--6 

Immigrants 

93,481 

102,270 

—8*2 

Emigrants 

95,i:80 

89.398 

+6-7 

Natural 

1,414,011 

1,390,323 

+ 1-7 


Tahsil. 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 


1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

District total 
Bahraichi 

Eaisarganj 

Nanpara 

1,047.677 
395 669 
330.868 
316,l40 

—•3 

-i-4'8 

—3*2 

—3*2 

4-5*1 

4-5'8 

+4-8 

+4*6 

Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

« 

Actual 

Immigrants 
Emigrants *. 

Natural 

1,047,677 

77,178 

88,890 

1,004,889 

1,051,347 

88,304 

80,809 

993,852 

—•3 

—12-6 

+10*0 

+1-1 


There was little plague and no malaria 
epidemic: the birth-rate (41 • 0) exceeds 
the death-rate (36‘1) by 4*9, as 
against the census decrease of '3. 
There has been a large decrease in 
immigrants probably due to the return 
home of settlers in famine time: and 
though the figures of emigration are 
low, they do not include the emigrants 
to Nepal and overseas, the former of 
whom are certainly numerous. Like 
Gonda, Bahraich knew practically 
nothing of famine fill 1907-08, and it 
is not surprising therefore that the 
population fled from it. 
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93. Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. —(1) Benares .—Plague in Benares has been 

I moderately severe (death-rate 2 per 
j mille) but the district escaped the mal- 
j aria epidemic of 1908. The birth-rate 
(41 • 9) exceeded the death-rate (40'4) by 
1 • 6, a figure very close to the census rate 
of increase 1 • 7. There has been a consi¬ 
derable decrease in immigrants, many of 
whom in Benares are pilgrims and 
scarcely affect the vital statistics. Emi¬ 
gration has slightly increased. It is ob¬ 
vious that the gain is almost entirely due 
to natural causes and not to migration. 


Tiiiisil. 

population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

2901—11. 

1891—01. j 

Uistriot total 

897,035 

+1-7 

i —4*3 

Benares 

564,276 

+1*2 

—3-9 

Gangapur 

88,831 

+2*5 

—3-6 

Chandauli 

243,928 

4-2*6 

—5-4 

Populaiion. | 

1911 

1901. 

Variation. ■ 

Actual .. j 

897,035 

882,084 

+1-7 

Immigrants ., j 

99,728 

121,328 

- 19-1 

Emigraiits .. j 

107,041 

106,840 

-f -9 

Natural .. 

904,348 

867,596 

+4U 


94. 


Taisil 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901-11. 

1891-01. 

District total .. 

Jannpnr 

Mariahu 

KaehlillslialLr 

KLutahan 

Kiratat 

1,156,254 

248,520 

240,794 

220,893 

250,889 

190,158 

-8'9 

~7*7 

-1*2 

-.3*2 

-6-9 

-fl-6 

-4*9 

^3*4 

-3*8 

--.4*6 

-6*6 

-6*9 

population. 

1911. 

im. 

Variation, 

Actual 

Ixonaigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

1,166,254 

74,039 

159.137 

1,241,352 

1,202,920 j 
71,463 

1 153,851 1 

1,285,308 

-3*9 
* 6 

+4 0 
«3'4 


per mille). The birth-rate how¬ 
ever is 36 • 6 and larger than the 
death-rate (33’6) by 2*0, a great 
contrast to the rate of decrease 
shown by the census. Plague was 
severe in Jaunpur at census time 
and it is probable that the number 
of immigrants (though it has 
increased) is even greater than 
the recorded figure on this 
account, for I learnt that as a 
matter of fact part of the in¬ 
crease in Benares was due to 


, , ---J.U jjtjjuares was aue bO 

refugees from plague from Jaunpur and elsewhere. The population has lost a great 
eal by emigration and indeed a great deal more than the figures show for there 
IS extensive overseas emigration from this district. The temporary decrease of 
immigrants plus the impetus given to emigration have between them turned the 
increase shown by the vital statistics into a decrease. 

95. (3) Ghazipur. Plague mortality has been very high in Ghazinur 

I through the decade (7-3 


Taitsil. 

population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. j 1891-01. 

District total .. 

Ghagfipur 

Hnhainiaadabad 

Zamania 

Saidpnr 

839,726 
‘146,851' 
197,4i8 
216.756 
178,690 

t8*1 

~7*6 
-12'9 
-8-9 

^2-0 

-10*8 

-16*4 

4-10*0 

—3*7 

J -11*8 

Population, 

1 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 

839,726 

40,450 

148,422 

947,697 

913,818 

64,950 

129,920 

978,788 

-37-7 
f 4-14-2 

-3-2 


mille). The birth-rate (38 • 1) 
was less by 2 * 0 than the death- 
rate (40'1): whilst the virulent 
outbreak of plague at census time 
doubtless reduced, as usual, the 
immigrant population. The true 
population is therefore probably 
greater than the census figure. 
The district has lost very greatly 
indeed from emigration, which 
was always extensive and has 
considerably increased. The fig- 
this in Ghazipur is conddmable.''^^ —as emigration is not included and 

96. (4) BaZha.-jyha ^pIi6s to Ghazipu r^applies in greater measure to 

Ballia. The plague mortality ■ 
was no less than 13-4 per mille. 
The birth-rate (32‘6) is less than 
the death-rate (40‘2) by so large 
figure^ as 7-6. Plague at 
census time was very severe 
and doubtless had its effect on 
the very great decrease in im¬ 
migrants. Meantime emigra- 
greatly increased, but 
overseas^ emigrants are not in- 
~ eluded in the figure/ which is 


iTahsiP 

Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. j 1891—01. 

Bistriot total 

BaUia 

Basra 

Bansdili ., 

845.418 

339.662 

253,923 

26-2,933 

-14*4 

-16*2 

-12*2 

-.13*9 

-•8 
-•1 
-6*3 
4-4*4 , 

. Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

JSmigraiits 

845,418 

31,649 

135,818 

949,687 

987,768 

51,034 

121,125 

1,057,859 

-14'4 

-37-9. 

: -fW-l" 

- srg-S 
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97, (5) Azamgarh .—Plague mortality has been very 

((death-rate 


Talisil. 


District total 
Nizamaload 
Deogaon 
Mahul 
Sagri 
Moiiaminadabad 
Ghosi 


Population. 


Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 


Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901—11. 

1891—01. 

1,492,818 

-3*6 

-11-4 

246,762 

-6-6 

-8-8 

223,811 

-•5 

-15-1 

305,644 

-2-1 

-9-4 

230,599 

-1-6 

-10-2 

240,737 

-5-9 

-14*7 

' 245,265 

-4-5 

- 

-10*7 

1911. 

1 • 

1901. 

Variation. 

1 1,492,818 

1,529,785 

-3*6 

68,870 

66,845 

+3*0 

200.019 

188,047 

-h6-4 

1,623,967 

1 

1,650,987 

-1-6 


high in Azamgarh 
6'3 per mille); 
The death-rate (39 • 1) has ex¬ 
ceeded the birth-rate (37 * 2) by 
1‘9, a figure not far removed 
from the 3 * 6 decrease shown by 
the census. Despite the severe 
plague raging at census time 
there has been no decrease in 
immigrants, a fact simply ac¬ 
counted for, perhaps, if we 
remember , that the neighbour¬ 
ing districts were just as badly 
infected as Azamgarh. Emig¬ 
ration has increased slightly; 
but here again overseas emigration has to be added to the total figure. 

98. Native States. (1) Rampur .—Little can be said with regard to the 

States. From such vital statistics 
as I have seen both birth and 
death-rates average some 20 per 
mille, a figure so low that its 
accuracy seems dubious. Both 
immigration and emigration 

have decreased, but the former much more so than the latter: and it is probable that 
the presence of plague at census time had its effect in diminishing the total of 
immigrants. 

99. (2) Tehri .—There is no information with regard to the vital statistics 

of this State. Emigration and 

de- 


Population. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Actual 

531,217 

633,212 

- *4 

Immigrants 

60,456 

75,309 

-19*7 

Emigrants 

62,282 

67,758 

-8-1 

Natural 

533,023 

525,661 

■+1-4 


Population, 


Actual 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural 


1911. 

1901. 

1 

Variation. 

300,819 

268,885 

+11-9 

4,694 

9,445 

= 60*3 

6,952 

8,906 

-23'1 

303,077 

268,346 

+12*9 

1 


HiMAUyA WEST. 

^li. 


immigration have both 
creased but are of little or no 
importance to the total figures. 

100. Divisional Summaries. 
(1) Himalaya, fPesE. — We are 
now able to consider the variations for the eight natural divisions of the province. 
Taking Himalaya West first, it has grown since 1901 by 10'4 per cent. The 
variations of the different tahsils in this division are indicated in the map on the 

margin ; it may be mentioned here that 
increase and decrease can be differentiat¬ 
ed at a glance, for cases of increase are 
shown in white with thin lines, cases of 
decreases either in black or with thick 
black lines. The only tract which shows 
a decrease is the Tarai and Bhabar 
(Kichha and Haldwani tahsils) in Naini 
Tal district; as already explained this 
is probably due to the chance presence 
of plague just before the census took 
j place, which emptied this tract of its 
! migratory population rather earlier than 
usual, though as it is quite the most unhealthy belt of country in the whole 
province, a decrease would not be surprising in any case. It may be noted that it 
is the only purely submontane tract in the division : even the Dun is a valley 
among two ranges of hills and partly on the slopes of both. Everywhere else 
there has been an increase, which is largest in the Naini Tal, Almora and Dehra 
Dun tahsil, Dehra Dun and Naini Tal gain considerably from immigration of 
all kinds, partly permanent (European and other settlers), partly semi-permanent 
(soldiers especially), but chieffy temporary, either cold weather cultivators in the 
Tarai and Bhabar or traders and so on. This is reflected in the fact that, the 
excess of the actual population of 1911 over that of 1901 is greater than the 
increase foreshadowed by the vital statistics (^), The birth-rate is somewhat below 
normal, but the death-rate is much the lowest in the province. 

(9 Sub-Table III. ♦ 
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101. (2) Sub-Himalaya, West .— This division is not a continuous tract of 

country but falls into two parts, separated by Moradabad, viz., (1) Bijnor and 
Saharanpur, and (2) Eampur, Bareilly, Pilibhit and Kheri. The three_ western 
tahsils of Saharanpur have lost heavily from plague ana malaria combined, and 

the Eampur State shows a trivial decrease, 
due chiefly to emigration; and three tahsils 
in Bareilly have also lost population from 
the same causes as Saharanpur. But Bijnor 
with the EurM tahsil of Saharanpur, Pili- 
bhit with three tahsils in Bareilly and Kheri 
have all increases, which however nowhere 
exceed 10 per cent. This division exempli¬ 
fies curiously a fact which will meet us 
again and again in this discussion, that 
the greater the standard of prosperity, 
the greater has been the loss ; and the more 
unhealthy, in normal conditions, the tract, 
the less its mortality in this decade. 
Saharanpur with a loss of 5 • 6 is a well 
irrigated, fertile district, far more so than its immediate neighbour Bijnor. The 
tahsils in Bareilly which have lost population are more prosperous and fertile either 
than Baheri, the tahsil which shows the biggest increase in the same district, 
or than any part of Pilibhit or Kheri. In Pilibhit the tahsil that shows the 
biggest increase is Pilibhit, one of the least healthy. It is difficult to suggest 
a cause. It is noticeable that the deadly epidemic malaria of 1908 was least 
fatal (or even entirely absent) just where it is most prevalent in its endemic 
form. Plague too appears to follow prosperity. There was no plague in Himalaya 
West, a poor, mountainous country: or in the Plateau, the most precarious tract 
in the province. On the other hand, in the rich districts of the two Gangetic 
plains it was especially dangerous. The causes are obscure. Climate probably 
has its effect; it is conceivable that neither the plague rat nor the plague flea 
finds a congenial milieu in the Himalayan cold, whilst generally speaking, the 
colder the climate the less the ravages of plague. It has been less fatal for 
instance in the two Sub-Himalayan divisions than in tracts further south. 
Agfl.in prosperity in this country is translateable into grain : it is conceivable 
that where the stocks of grain are smaller, the plague rat is least common. 
This would explain why the poverty stricken tract of Bundelkhand is almost 
immune. But whatever the cause, the facts remain that firstly, plague has 
been most severe where the country and people are most prosperous, and the 
climate warmest, and least severe where there is least prosperity, or most cold, 
or a combination of both ; and secondly the malaria in its epidemic form has 
attacked just the parts where it is as a rule least severe in its endemic form. 
This division is &stly, less prosperous than some, owing to its forest and marshy 
tracts; and secondly it is cooler than most. And it is noteworthy that though 
both plague and malaria have been present, they have done less damage than 
elsewhere. The divisional birth-rate and death-rate are both the highest in 
the province (46'4 and 43’8). The high birth-rate is probably due in part to 
the presence of an unusually large proportion of Muhammadans, who are more 
prolific than Hindus: the high death rate is in part, probably, due to the 
same fact. Muhammadans keep their women immured in zenanafS more than 
Hindus do: and all experience shows that the more life is led in the open 
air, the less fatal is plague. Another cause is probably, the age distribution 
of the population. Plague’and malaria have been most fatal to adults and 
persons in advanced age. At the beginning of the decade this division had 
more persons between 16 and 40 than any division save two (which were not 
attacked by plague), and a very high figure of persons over 40 (^). The large number 
Olpei^ons between 15^ and 40, of course, also helps to explain the very high 
birth-rate. The division has lost considerably by emigration as it always does : 
this is chiefly to the Naini Tal sub-montahe tracts from Bareilly to Pilibhit, 
to Nepal from Kheri and to the Punjab from Saharanpur. 

V _ 102. (3) Indo-Qangetio Plain, ^bsh^-The plague mortality of this division 
has been particularly hi^ (3'7 |)erAaflle) ra^ certain parts of Muzaffar-_ 
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nagar, Meerut, Aligarh, Mainpuri and Btawah, have lost heavily in the epidemic 

1 malaria of 1908. It is the most pros¬ 
perous and fertile part of the province. 
Practically the whole of Muttra (which 
was both a focus of plague and malaria), 
I one tahsil (Budhana) in Muzaffarnagar 
1 and Budhana tahsil in Btawah, have 


tract bordering on the G-anges and in¬ 
cluding parts of Bulaudshahr, the whole of Moradabad, most of Budaun and parts 
of Aligarh, Etah and Barrukhabad shows an increase; there is also a smaller similar 
tract in Agra, Btawah and Mainpuri bordering on the Jumna, and a few scattered 
tahsils, of which the most noteworthy is Pawayan in Shahjahanpur which adjoins 
the Sub-Himalayan tracts. It is difficult to trace airy causal connection, 
but it is curious that the region of increase is chiefly north of the G-anges or 
south of the Jumna and consequently out of the Doab; or immediately on 
the banks of one or other of these rivers. It is of course impossible to say 
how far the census figures represent the real (normal) population of any given 
tahsil, for the population of tahsils must have been disturbed by the temporary 
plague migration so often referred to above just as much, or even more, than the 
district populations. The birth-rate (43*2) exceeds the death-rate (42*8) by only 
a fraction ; both were high, but the excess occurs in Meerut, Bulandshahr and the 
three Eohilkhand divisions almost entirely and the causes of the high rates are 
similar to those in the Western Sub-Himalayas ; namely a large proportion of 
Muhammadans, affecting both rates, and a large proportion, in this case, of 
elderly persons over 40, who were more subject to malaria and plague (perhaps 
especially the former) than younger folk.' The division has lost very greatly 
from emigration, especially from Aligarh and Agra and its number of immigrants 
has also gone down. 

103. (4) Indo-Oangetio Plain, Central .—The map of this division is one 

almost uninterrupted mass of black ; the 
sole exceptions are scattered tahsils in 
Hardoi, (one of which shows the only 
increase over 6), Eae Bareh, Batehpur, 
and Allahabad (three of which belong 
really to the Plateau). Partabgarh and 
Byzabad, Cawnpore, Bara Banki and 
Byzabad have tracts which have lost over 
10 per cent, but the tract is remarkably 
homogeneous in its loss. The malaria 
of 1908 did little damage save in Hardoi 
and Lucknow and plague is the chief 
cause of mortality (death-rate 3*2 per 
mille) coupled with famine, or rather the 
increase in emigration which it caused. 
This is particularly striking in Cawnpore, 

Byzabad, Eae Bareli, Sultanpur and Lucknow. The death and birth-rates were 
equal but for a fraction (40*6 and 40*6) : and the large decrease shown by the 
census figures is due partly to extended emigration and partly to decrease of im¬ 
migration, due, as has been often said, rather to temporary re-emigration than any 
real decrease in the number of immigrants. 

104. (6) Central India Plaleau.—Hyjo tahsils in Banda and a tract in 
Hamirpur and Jalaun show a minor decrease (under 6); the whole of the rest 
of the division shows an increase more or less large. There has been next to no 



* lost over 10 per cent. The rest of 
Muzaffarnagar and one tahsil in Meerut, 
a tract comprising parts of Muttra, 
Agra, Etah and Mainpuri, and most of 
Btawah have lost between 6 and 10 per 
cent.; whilst one tract comprising 
almost all Barrukhabad and Shahjahan¬ 
pur, together with one tahsil in Agra 
and another in Budaun have lost under 
5 per cent. On the other hand a large 
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plague in the division and no epidemic malaria at all. The birth-rate (45‘6) 

considerably exceeded the death-rate (40‘2), 
the anticipated increase in the population as 
based on the vital statistics is only 9,000 in 
excess of the actual increase and the difference 
is due to emigration, which is very consider¬ 
able in this tract. The very rapid growth of 
population in this decade is in part due to the 
large proportion of persons at the reproductive 
age, which were found at the beginning of the 
decade (in 1901) (^). This division has passed 
through two famines since 1901; the second 
was exceptionally severe (in Karwi at one time 
in 1908, 33 per cent, of the population were on 
relief). In spite of this the population has not 
only withstood famine,but increased at a rate 
which is 1’8 above the normal provincial rate of increase in a favourable decade. 
The causes are partly the various measures taken by Government to protect 
the land, e.g. the Betwa andS Ken canals, various reservoirs, tanks and 
lakes (^) in Jhansi and Banda, and many minor agricultural works, chiefly dams 
or embankments to retain water, often protecting no more than a single field; 
partly the legislation passed in the matter of land alienation and encumbered 
estates, which has had the effect either of preventing the thriftless Bundelkhandi 
from throwing away his birth right for the Indian equivalent of a mess of pottage 
and paying anything up to 60 per cent, for the privilege, or of freeing him from 
debt already contracted in this unprofitable manner (though it may also have 
caused an increase of emigration) j partly the influx of wealth earned elsewhere by 
emigrants from the division. Bundelkhand has always required a good deal of 
nursing and has only lately got it: and the census figures prove the efficacy of 
the treatment meted out to it. 
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105. (6) -East Satpuras.—Of the six tahsils comprising this division the 

ciTDiiPiio i northernmost have decreased in popula- 

mPUm. tion, viz. Konrh, Mirzapur and Chunar; Chakia, 
J IRobertsganj and Dudhi have increased. The 

y Si- first named are much more fertile and indeed 

ffiFERERCEs. ^ IIM'# civllized than the last three, which are covered 

toast 10 Ik IS ^ ^ ■ with jungle and sparsely inhabited, chiefly by 

. * 1.10 Inf almost the only Dravidian tribes which the 

"W province possesses. The birth rate was 39-0 

or lower than the normal; the death rate was 
m _I 33-8. Emigration accounts for the total 

ooasia^bly in the krt ten years. ThSe ii'STo 

j-1Q6- (7). Sub- Himalaya^ Bast.—T he division is a curious mixture of increase 

^ ciiD-uiiiri decrease, but the cause of decrease is 

oOD-nlMALAiA EAST. not so much mortality as emigration, 

Woir has always been considerable and 
Qonda and Bahraich at all events has 
f creased very greatly as the result of 
famine. The plague mortality has only 
sM averaged 1 per mills; and there was no 

. epidemic of malaria. The birth-rate was 

, 39*6 against a death-rate of 32-2. The 

Oewtoie nader 5 ^ difference between the anticipated in- 

. ,,.,el|} ^ crease_ in population based on the vital 

-—^ - _ ■; statistics and the actual increase is con- 

— ’ ^ ^^rtamly ffiorease them by one-fourth or perhaps more, . 
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To G-onda and Bahraioh famine is almost a novelty and it probably resulted in 
more emigration than it did elsewhere in consequence. 

107. (8) Indo-Gangetio Plain, East .—With the exception of the Benares 

district this division has suffered most 
severely, as the map shows. Its plague 
mortality was over 6 per mille, and apart 
from this it is the division from which 
emigration is most common. The effect 
of emigration on the figures of this tract 
can be gauged from the fact that though 
its births are less than its deaths by 
83,126, yet the actual decrease is 285,125. 
The birth-rate (36-9) was the lowest in 
the province, a result due in part at 
all events to the absence of so many 

adult males from home and their families. That emigration has caused a great 
portion of the loss is obvious from the fact that the death-rate is actually lower 
than the provincial rate, despite the ravages of plague. One tahsil of Ghazipur 
and the whole of Ballia show decreases of over 10 per cent.; the rest of Ghazipur, 
most of Azamgarh and Jaunpur decreases between 5 and 10 per cent. 

108. The varying density of population. —It is generally assumed that the 
tendency is for people to move from densely inhabited tracts to those with a 
■sparser population. As a wide generalization there may be something in the 
statement: but it seems obvious that for it to be completely true the two tracts 
must offer similar advantages, in the matter of climate and physical conditions; or 
at the least the more sparsely inhabited tract must show signs of having the 
capacity to become, when properly dealt with, equally advantageous. It is im¬ 
possible to suppose for instance that there will ever be any considerable movement 
from the fertile lands of the Doab to the less fertile lands of the Plateau or the 
forests and mountains of the Himalayas. The greatest absolute increase has 
taken place in tahsils with a density between 300 and 450 Q) and the increase in 
such tahsils is general all over the province where they occur, save in Sub- 
Himalaya Bast and the Bast Satpuras. But this seems to be simply because a 
large part of the area with this density lies in Bohilkhand and its immediate 
neighbourhood (Kashipur in Naini Tal district, the greater part of Bijnor, parts of 
Pilibhit, Kheri, Moradabad and Shahjahanpur) where neither plague nor malaria 
have been very severe. Similarly there is a considerable increase in certain tracts in 
the Central and Eastern Plains and the Eastern Sub-Himalayas, where the density 
is from 450 to 600; the major part of this lies in Hardoi, and certain tahsils in 
Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda and Bahraich, which also have escaped cheaply from 
the calamities of the decade. The only tract of a very high density (760 to 900) to 
show a considerable increase is that which is found in the Eastern Plain : and here 
again the cause seems to have been comparative freedom from plague and malaria. 
If the figures are analysed into their component tahsil figures however it will be 
found that even in those divisions where a tract of a particular density-shows an 
increase on the whole, certain portions of it, which have been less favoured by fortune, 
show a decrease just as great as those of tracts of higher and lower density. This 
seems to me to make it quite clear that in this decade the variations in density are 
■entirely due to the nature of the general conditions of life, quite irrespective of the 
fact that the existing density is already high or low. Where these conditions are 
favourable density increases, whether it was already high or not: where they are 
unfavourable it decreases. It is no doubt probable that where a sparsely inhabited 
tract suddenly begins to offer increased advantages such as cheap land obtained 
from clearing jungle, additional facilities for irrigation or the like, immigrants will 
be attracted and if so will naturally come from more densely inhabited tracts, sim¬ 
ply because it is there that they can best be spared; and indeed there are scattered 
instances of this in such districts as Kheri, Gorakhpur and Bahraich. But there 
is no sign that this has occurred on an extensive scale, sufficient to diminish the 
•density of the more thickly and increase the density of the less thickly inhabited 
tracts. There were signs ten years ago-that the most densely inhabited tracts in 
the province, the Eastern Plain and Eastern Sub-Himalayas, were beginning 
to seriously feel the pressure of the population on them; but the pressure is 
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relieved not by internal emigration to other parts of the province but by emigration 
to the east, to Bengal and Assam, and it was the growth of this emigration which 
showed that the tract was getting over populated. But the pressure now is far 
less than it was ten years ago, for plague has proved a terrible, though effective 
adjunct to emigration in relieving it. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 


1. The case of Muttra ,—Muttra affords remarkable evidence supporting many of the 
statements made in this chapter, and it is worth while to consider its case in more detail than 
would be warrantable in the text itself. In the margin are given certain figures, which bear 


on the subject. The first points to be considered are the variation shown by the census and 
the vital statistics respectively, and the bearing of migration on them. 

,—---- Migration in Muttra is 

Variation Kind of popula- Variation _ Vital rates. _ mostly of a permanent 

Tahsil. 1901 — 11 . tion. 1901—-11. Nature. Rate, nature, being due both 

____in the eases of immigra- 

Distriot .—14*0 Actual .. —14‘0 Birth .. .. 36’0 tion and emigration 

Muttra .. —18*3 Immigrants ,, —10'5 Death. .. 47*8 chiefly to rociDl’Ocal in- 

Chhata .. — 19 '4 Emigrants .. —9*2 Plague death ,, lO'O.^r'^ 

Mat .. —10*3 Natural .. —13*7 Fever death .. 34*1 terchange 01 Wlves 01* 

Sadabad.. —6*5 Fever death in 1908 .. 54*1 else to the Calls of busi- 

-^-^ ness and trade. It 


would therefore be fairly constant and since it has decreased, the decrease is probably due to 
the high death rates prevailing in Muttra itself, which would affect the immigrants, and in 
the Punjab and Eajputana, to which Muttra^s emigrants chiefly go. In modification of this- 
statement, we must allow for (1) a slight fictitious decrease in immigrants due to plague migra¬ 
tion, which however is probably slighter than usual partly because plague was severe all round 
Muttra and it would be more difficut to escape it, and partly because from all accounts, the 
people appear to be in a state of settled despondency (for which they have good enough cause) 
which might induce them with oriental fatalism to take things as they come and not attempt tO' 
escape ; and (2) for a probable real decrease in emigration, due to the fact that there were fewer 
people available to emigrate. If that is so then it is clear that the census rate of decrease is 
almost entirely a real decrease. The difference between it and the rate of decrease indicated by 
the vital statistics is 2*4 per cent, and consequently in the vital statistics there must be an error 
of omission of approximately 2 per cent., which again must be amongst deaths chiefly, if not 
entirely*. This throws some light on the question of the error in the vital statistics. In a 
district, where everything must have been against correct registration the error is 2 per cent.; 
conseqiiently taking the good districts with the bad, the error of 200,000 which I suggest as the 
probable one, seems to be not far from the mark. 

Another interesting point is the effect of extending the water supply on x^ublic health. 
Muttra is a district which is extremely well supplied with canals* It has often been stated that 
the benefits of extended irrigation are counter-balanced by serious drawbacks, especially the 
spread of malaria and saline efflorescence in the soil. These evils, due to the Western Jumna 
canal, were at one time very marked in the Delhi and Karnal districts of the Punjab. They now 
appear to have spread to Muttra. The canals have caused a rise in the water level and con¬ 
sequent saturation. As regards malaria of the endemic type, it is (as I have pointed out) 
due not to the mere presence of water but to the absence of facilities to drain off superfluous 
water, Muttra drainage is sufficiently bad for an expensive artificial system of drains to- 
have been built which even yet is totally insufficient; and this is especially the case in western 
Muttra. It is not surprising therefore to find a high fever death rate ; it exceeds the provin¬ 
cial death rate by no less than 6*0. Prom information I have received from Mr. Gaskell,. 
Joint Secretary to the Board of Revenue, it is also true that the Muttra soils have seriously 
deteriorated because of saline efflorescence. Much good land is now ret and well nigh un- 
culturabla. If the canals have raised the water level in one part of the country, elsewhere tho 
level has sunk. This owing to the nature of the Muttra soil has had the effect of turning 
sweet water into brackish. This has affected cultivation, and it may also have affected health., 
I hesitate to affirm positively that the drinking of brackish water is deleterious to health ; at 
least one expert in soils has denied it to me. But one would expect it to be so and to cause 
an increase especially in diseases of the type of diarrhoea and dysentery. To these malaria 
is a predisposing cause and the result would be that there are two concurrent causes, malaria 
and bad water, both leading to the same result (1). Another point that arises out of the case of 
Muttra is the comparative effect on the population of plague and a severe epidemic of malaria 
such as that of 1908. They both affected women more than men; plague affected them 
chiefly in the prime of life, malaria directly or indirectly, all through life. Muttra affords 
excellent evidence in this matter, for there both diseases were abnormally virulent. No other 
district, save Ballia, has a plague death-rate approaching Muttra's; as for malaria, from a 
map showing the intensity of the 1908 epidemic which Major Graham prepared, it appears that 
Muttra's malaria ‘^co-efficient" ranges from 7 to 15 and averages 11*6. This co-efficient is obtain¬ 
ed by dividing the figures of the worst malaria month by the figure of the least bad month, and 
it ranges from 1 to 16 all over the province. Muttra therefore suffered just as severely from 
malaria as from plague. Neglecting the deaths from fever of all years save 1908, we find that 
in that year alone there were nearly 64,000 deaths from fever as against 69,000 from plague in. 
the whole decennium ; plague therefore killed 69,000 in ten years, this epidemic killed 54,000, 
mostly in four months. The comparative intensity of the two over a similar period of time is as 
6,900 to 54,000 or nearly 1 to 8. Moreover, 69,000 deaths in ten years will obviously 


(■*) These facts show clearly enough that the Indian knows what he is talking about when he describes what wft 
caII “ climate ” by the term “ d6 howa ** (water and air) Apparently some of the first Englishmen in India knew well 
the importance of both to health, for there is a letter extant from one Justinian Offley, an Englisb factor of theB.I. 
who died at Agra in 1627, in which he attributes his ill-h’earlth at Baroda th® " and had water 
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do far less permanent damage to the population than 54,000 at one swoop, for whilst the 69,000 
^re dyina others are growing up to fill their places; but the loss of 54,000 all at once leaves a gap 
which can only be filled in an extended period of time. As regards the local distribution of 
the malaria of 1908, it is worth noting that it was most severe where the decrease in population 
has been crreatest, namely in Muttra, Chhata and Mahaban. ^ ^ ^ . 

There^is one other point which must certainly affect the situation, though it is not measur¬ 
able in figures, and that is the effect of a successioa of such calamities on the menial disposi¬ 
tion of the people and the result of this again on the growth of population. Mhen calamity 
comes the first impulse of the Indian seems to be to make a flurried attempt to escape'it; of 
this the disturbances caused by plague, when it first appeared, which culminated at times in 
riots, and the traditional metbods of meeting famine, which consisted in running away from' 
it or looting the Banias^ shops, are evidence. But if the calamity persists, or there are a 
succession of calamities, flarry is succeeded by settledffespair, the ^result of oriental fata¬ 
lism. The Indian then sits still and bears whatever may come with stolidity. This wmuld- 
appear to be the present mental condition of Muttra^s population, and it is obvious that it 
must have but enhanced the effect of those calamities. It is often said that the power of 
the people to resist adversity has increased. It seems possible that it is not so much a question 
of power of resistance, which in an important degree is after all a mental quality, as that they 
have learnt that that particular type of adversity has a remedy and that the remedy is at hand, 
and consequently scarcely look on the adversity as adversity at all. In the case of famine 
at all events this seems to be the case. The people can now “ resist famine because they 
have learnt by experience that Government will see them through,’^ and neither attempt to 
run from or yield to it. 

2. The hot weather population of certain hill stations .— On the 16th September 1910 
a census was taken of Naiai Tal and Mussooree municipalities and Naini Tal, Almora, 
Eanikhet, Landaur, Ghakrata and Lansdowne cantonments. The figures are exhibited at the 
end of table IV y it is here necessary only to explain the variations. Mussooree has increased by 
18'6 per cent. The cause is said to be the o\3ening.of the Hard war-Dehra Railway,’ affording 
greater facilities to travellers to come to the place, a large increase in house and hotel room, 
a change of boundary between Landaur and Mussooree, resulting in the transfer of a number 
of houses to the latter, and the advent of several survey parties in permanent residence. 
There was a similar increase in Naini Tal of 18 per cent.; the reasons are much the same. Several 
offices have now been located there, houses and hotels have been built, and there was an excess 
of births over deaths. There was a decrease in Landaur, due to the transfer abovementioned 
and a temporary scare of cholera, whilst a considerable increase of Europeans in Chakrata 
and a decrease in Indians in the same place is due to military changes of various hinds. 

III .—Preliminary figures of hill districts .—In Garhwal, Almora, the Naini Tal hill 

pattis andTehri the preliminary records were drawn up in 

_the autumn of I9l0 and the results totalled for comparison 

^ ^ with the figures of 1911- They are as in the margin. 

!! mieoB 525A04 Almora figures are strange. They should normally 
Tehri 298 i 42 i 3oo',8i9 larger than the figures of March, for there is emigration 

Kami Tal (hill pat- 66*501 58,631 to the Tarai and Bhabar which decreases the Almora 

population and. normally occurs after the preliminary 

--—-record has been taken. It is probable however both that 

the move down to the sub-montane tracts, and. the return to the hills began rather 

earlier than usual. As already stated a scare of plague emptied the Bhabar iinusually early 

and probably many had got into Almora before the census took place. The figure of 625,104 
was ^therefore unusually large ; and if the move southwards was also unusually early the figure 
of 477,696 would be too small. The Naini Tal figures support the contention, for whilst .the 
autumn figure of 1.910 is some 5,500 larger than the-same figure in 1900, the census figure is 
15,000 larger than the same %me in 1901. The increase of 5,000 is some 9 per cent, a very 
considerable figure, so that it is probable that some of them were Almora emigrants cWght 
Toutc^ through the Naini Tal hill pattis : whilst the 16, 000 excess is undoubtedly ma^e up of 
some NMni Tal hill emigrants who had- returned hotne or Almora emigrants on their way 
home. The increase in Garhwal and Tehri in March is partly accounted for by the return 
home of coolies jhampanis and others Vho flock into Mussooree, Naini Tal and other hill 
Rations duMg the hot weather lAont^^ A majority of these men. everywhere are Garhwalis. 
But the difference between the autumn and spring figures in Garhwal is much larger than it 

was 10 years ago, and it would seem that Garhwalis must have taken to moving^ south in 
eearch of work a great deal.more than of old. , , ,• 


the move down to the 


1910. 

1911. 

463,804 

477,696 

298,421 

66*501 

480,167 

525,104 

300,819 

I 58,631 
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Subsidiary Table I .—Variation in relation to density since 1872. 


District and natural division. 


United Provinces 

Himalaya, West 

1. Dehra Dun 

2. Naini Tal 

3. Almora 

4. G-arhwal 

Sub-Kimalayaf West 


5. Saharanpur 

6. Bareilly 

7. Bijnor 

8. Pilibhit 

9. Kheri 


Indo-Oangeiic Flaittt West 


10. Muzafiarnagar 

11. Meerut 

12. Bulandshahr. 

13. ' Aligarh 

14. Muttra 

15. Agra 

16. Parrukhahad. 

17. Mainputi 

18. Etawah 

19. Etah 

20. ' Bndaun 

21. Moradabad , 

22. Shahjahanpur 


Indo-Oanyetic Plain, Cen¬ 
tral, 

23. Oawnpore 

24. Fatehpur 

25. Allahabad .. 

26. Lucknow 
21: Unao 

28. Rae Bareli 

29. " Sitapnr 

30. ' Hardoi 

31. Eyzabad 

32. Sultanpur 

33. Partabgarh 

34' Bara Bank! 

Central India Plateau .. 

35. Banda 

36. Hamirpur 

37. Jhansi 

38. Jalaun .. *, 

Past Battutas ,, 

39. Mirzapur 

Bub-SimalayatPast 

40. Gorakhpur ... 

41. Basti .* ,/ 

42. Gonda ,. 

43. Bahraioh *, ,. 

Indo^Q-angetic Plain, Past 

44. Benares 

45. Jaunpur *„ 

46. Gbazipur .. ... 

47. Ballia ,. * * 

48. Azamgarh .. 

Bfative States. 

49. Tehri-Garhwal (Himalaya, 

West). 

50. Bampur (Sub-Himalaya, 

West). 


Percentage of variation. ! 
(+) Decrease (—). 

[ncrease 


1901 to 
1911. 

1891 to 
1901. 

1881 to 
1891. 

1871 to 
1881. 

Percentage 
of net 
variation 
1872 to 
1911. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


4-7.7 

+6'2 

+5*7 

+72*3 

+10-4 

4-9*6 

4-73*4 

+13-8 

+43*7 

-}-15*3 

+6-0 

+16-7 

+23*2 

+75-5 

— •2 

—12-0 

+5-3 

+27'7 

+18*2 

-fl5-9 

4-11*8 

+15*5 

+1*8 

+52*3 

+11-7 

4-6*4 

+17-9 

+11*4 

+ 51*5 

+7-0 

4-7*5 

4-5*5 

+3*P 

+75*0 

—5.6 

4-4*4 

4-2*2 

+10-8 

+11*6 

-t-*4 

+4-7 

-fl‘0 

+1*5 

+7-9 

+3*3 

--1-8 

4-10*6 

—2*1 

+9 * 3 

+S-7 

-.3*0 

4-7*4 

—8*2 

-1*0 

+6‘0 

4-*2 

+8-6 

+12-7 

+30*0 


4-70*0 

4-2*5 

-5*1 

+7*5 

-7-8 

-fl3*5 

+1*9 

+9*9 

+ 17-2 

—1-4 

+10-7 

+6*0 

+2 9 

+19-1 

—1*3 

+19-8 

+2-7 

«-l*4 

+19-8 

—2*9 

4-15*1 

+ 2*2 

-4*9 

+8-6 

—14-0 

+7-0 

+6*2 

-14*1 

-16*1 

^3*6 

+6-7 

+3-0 

-9*4 

-5*0 

-2*8 

+7-8 

—5*4 

^1*0 

-1*9 

-3-8 

+8-9 

-4*9 

+ 4*6 

+4'2 

—5-8 

4-10*9 

-k-7 

+8-0 

+13*7 

+ •9 

4-23*1 

—7*2 

-8*7 

+5-1 

■f2-7 

4-10*8 

+2-1 

^3*0 

+12-7 

+6-0 

4-1*1 

+ 2*1 

+2-9 

+12-5 

H-2-6 

4-*3 

+7-2 

-9*9 

—•5 

-3*7 

+1-3 

+5*5 

-•07 

+5*7 

-9*3 

4-4*1 

+2*4 

+2*2 

-1*2 

-.1*4 

—1*9 

+2*3 

+3*0 

-2*0 

—1‘6 

—3*8 

+6*1 

+6*6 

+5*1 

—3'6 

4-2*5 

+11*1 

~10*4 

-1*8 

-6*7 

4-2*4 

+6*1 

-^5*0 

-3*7 

—1*6 

— •3 

+8*9 

-3-8 

+2*8 

—3*1 

4-9*3 

+12*2 

+2*7 

+22*1 

4-2*6 

~1*8 

+12*7 

+6*0 

+20*4 

—5*8 

4-*7 

+12 * 6 

+5*5 

+12*6 

-3*3 

4-‘7 

+12 • 3 

-7*9 

+ •8 

—1*4 

4-*2 

+7*5 

+8*2 

+15*0 

—8-1 

+4*3 

+10-1 

-7*8 

-2*6 

+4*3 

-8*4 

+5*5 

+4*0 

! +5*7 

4-4*1 

--10*6 

+1*0 

4--1 

—6*8 

4-1*5 

—10*7 

+1*3 

-4*1 

—12*1 

4-10*4 

—9*8 

+9*4 

+17*8 

+28*3 

4-1*3 

4-‘8 

-5*2 

+3*4 

+ *1 

-7*7 

-5*5 

+5*5 

+77'9 

+5*4 

^1*1 

--6*8 

+2*2 

+11*9 

+5*4 

4-5*5 

■f‘5 

+73*5 

+77*3 

+35*5 

4-8*9 

—1*2 

+14*4 

+29*6 

+59*6 

-•9 

4-3*4 

+9*6 

+10*7 

+24 3 


—3*8 

+14*8 

+8*8 

+20-9 

— 3 

4-5*1 

+13*9 

+13*2 

+35*0 

-5*5 

—7*0 

+5*7 

+50-5 

+77*0 

4-1*7 

—4*3 

+3*3 

+12-4 

+13*0 

—3*9 

—4*9 

+4*6 

+17*9 

+12*7 

-8*1 

—10*8 

+6*4 

+15-7 

+ 1*0 

-44*4 

-•8 

+2*0 

+34*2 

+16*3 

—3*6 

' -11-4 

+7*7 

+21*8 

+12*1 

4-11*9 

4-11*5 

+20*7 

+51*7 

+128*4 

-,*4 

-3*3 

+1-7 

+6*9 

+4*8 


Mean Density per square mile. 


Increase-h 
Decrease—^ 
1901 to 
1872. 1911. 
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Subsidiary table II.— Variation in natural population. 


District and natural division. 


Population in 1911. 


Population in 1901. 


Variation per 
cant. (1901-. 
1911)in 
natural 


. I iiasurai 

I ^““ 8 - Emigrants. Immigrants. Emigrants. population 

population, rants. ® population. | population. | ^ - % population. | Increase (- 1 - 


population. Increase ( 4 -) 
Decrease (—}. 


tish Territory). 


1. Debra Dun 

2. Naini Tal 

3. Almora 

4. Garhwal .. 

Suh-Bimalaya, West 

5. Saharanpur 

6. Bareilly ,, 

7. Bijnor 
8 Pilibhit 

9. Kbiri ,, ..' 

Indo^&anyetic Plain, \ 
West: j 

10. Muzaffarnagar 

11. M^ut 

12. Biiandshalie ; 

13. Aligarh ‘ 

14. Muttra .. .. 

15. A^a 

16. Parrukhahad 

17. Mainpuri 

18. Eiawah 

19. Etah 

20. Biidaun .. 

21. Moradabad 

22. Shahjahanpui 

indo-Gangetio Plain, 
Central. 

23. Gawnpore 
£4. Fatehpui 

25. Allahabad *. 

56. iTucknow 

27. Dnao ,, ^ 

£8. Eae Bareli ; 

29. Bitaput 

30. Hardol 

31. Fyzabad 

32. Sultanpur , ; 

33. Partabgarh 

34. Bara Banki 

Central India Plateau. 

35. Banda 

36. Sanhrpur 

37. Jhansi ' .. 

£8. ^laun 

Past Satnuras 

£9. AHr^puc ■ 

S«h-Simalag)a, JSoit 

40. . Gorakhpur 

41. 3mti i. 

42. toda ,, 

43. Bahraiph 

Indc^Gangetic Plain, 

44. Benares 

45.. ,,|jmnpui^ , ■; 

46. Ghasipur 

47. Ballia -4. . , ■ 

48. /.tomgaih,. ‘ i^„\ 


2 

3 

4 

4V82fi44 

124,338 

1,466,341 

1,533,865 

151,193 

44,447 

205,075 

64,644 

8,867 

323,519 

134,557 

22,863 

525,104 

14,609 

63,822 

480,167 

13,789 

24,842 

4m,049 

321,913 

812,660 

986,359 

74,416 

66,078 

1,094,663 

107,832 

130,24'5 

806,202 

34,301 

68,913 

487,617 

62,728 

59,324 

959,208 

111,378 

56,8£8 

12,887,163 

588,167 

585,355 

808,860 

95,617 

67,629 

1,619,364 

150,227 

124,646 

1,123,792 

114,317 

113,535 

1,166,680 

139,478 

150,95'8 

656,310 

113,238 

112,42'5 

1,021,847 

139,717 

172,715 

900,022 

108,169 

110,015 

797,624 

110,389 

96,325 

760,121 

95,726 

79,966 

871.997 

126,851 

104,837 

1,053,328 

98,089 

116,499 

1,262.983 

85,381 

138,604 

945,775 

98,339 

134,47^ 

12,425,m 

m,453 

666,701 

1,142,286 

153,441 

176.975 

676,939 

■ 45,644 

62,212 

1,467,136 

96,985 

135,203 

. 764,411 

140,660 

97,535 

91(1'915 

55,827 

95,471 

1,016,864 

66,861 

-97,076 

1,138,996 

85,144 

101,091 

1,121,248 

73,044 

110,815 

1,154,109 

91,997 

139,254 

1,048;524 

82,841 

112,563- 

899.973 

66,918, 

102.799 

1,083,867 

61,373 

• 95,792 

2207,923 

mm 

202,005 

657,237 

42,927 

. 74394 

4651i23 

53,260 

Vl^eoff' 

680,688 

108,653 . 

,72,414 

404^76; 

61,863 

401,060 

1,071,046 

84,578 

•100,770 

1,071,046 

64,673 

100.770 

7,42im 

155,574 

i85,m 


1 

134324 

1,8£0,421 

\ 85,546 

' 137,2% 

l,4mi2 

! ■ f 3,4Sl ■ 

• 9428 O: 

1,047,677; 

' 77,178 

33.890' 

5231250 

148,m 

584,628 

897,035 

99,728 

107.041 

1,156,264 

74,039 

169,137 

889,726 

40,450 

148,422 

846,418 

31,649 

136,813 

1,49^,818: 

; €8,870 

: 200.(^18. 


159,298 . 178195 . 

211,825 3li,237 

564,317 ,465,893 

491,220 429,900 

4,824,798 4,290,775 ' . 


978, 02 r 
1,117,07B' 
840,814 
484,213 
904,658 


1,045,230 

1,090,117 

779,951 

.470,339 

905,138 


12,984,341 13,145,109 


780,472 
1,493,783 
1,123,010 
1,177,160' 
656,497 
1,054,845' 
■ 901,868' 
783,560" 
744,361 
849,983’ 
1,071,738" 
1,316,156 
981,908 


.877,188 
1,540,175 
1,188,101 
1,20(^822 
‘resfiso 
1,060,628 
' .926.812 
829,357 
.806,798 
,868,948 
1,025,763 
1,191,993 
921,636 


X3,677MB'\ 12,908.074 


1,114,820 
69S,507 
1,605,364' 
721,296 
960,559' 
■ 1,048,029' 
1,154,943' 
1,159,019' 
1,201,368' 
1,078,^ 
935,854 
1,118,286' 


1,268,868 
686,391 
1,48'S,3S8 
■ 793,241 
076,639 
1,033,761 
1.175,473 1 
1,092,834 i 
1,226,374 
1.083.904 
912,848 
1,179,323 


9,210,083 1 2,100,085 ' 


U07MS 

‘ 1,107,243 

7,487,304. 

• 8,185,9,52 
1,882,164' 
■ 1,414,011. • 
1,004,389 


7,083,430' 

li)82i430 

7M,769. 

2,967,074 

11346,1® 

M03,195. 

1,051,347 


68,113' 
• 188,87d 


-5,606,965 ; 5i516,375 J' -177,942 ] 


. M4848.. 
.1,241,862' 
947,697' 
949,687 

Mmm- 


682,084:; 

J1?(K,92o, 

1i629-,746: 


1,606,809 

84,838 


89,998 

371,374 


48,532,498 

7,311,595 


427,330 4,379,138 

77,973 1,049,436 

146,037 1,116,493 

86,486 ' 833,990 

60,424 462,313 

60,411 843,226 

1,5^,743 14,080M3 

79,193 833.607 

12’9.914 1;617,687 

108,574 i;098,928 

160,633 1;207,015 

124,169 760,707 

161,041 i;078,862 

123,128 •'941,027 

91,163 '808,183 

73,839 "784,686 

117,699 ' 846,756 

131,873 1,064,138 

157,096 1,268,782 

142,626 963,062 

1,261,127 13,725,778 

126,942 1,'206,187 

66,697 ■ '701.687 

117,608 1,'515,278 

118,259 *‘778;580 

106,190 999,903 

86.188 1,040,590 

101,231 1,174,376 

127,567 i;i27,827 

112,294 i;216,623 

102,253 i;O87,790 

87,696 966,816 

105,862 1,201,388 

164,972 2078,008 


1,084,315 

1,084,816 

7A4DM3 

2,946,296 

1,873.539 

1,390,323 

993,852 

6,038,266 

.867,696 
1,28^308 
.976,788', 
1,067,859 
: 1.660,987- 


figte jaf dii&ions ife-a-oaiiSlA!’ 
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Subsidiary table III .—Comparison with vital statistics. 


■ 

District and natural « 

In 1901—1910. 

Total number of— 

Number per cent, 
of population of 
1901 of— 

Excess (+ ) 
or deficiency 

Increase (4) or Decrease 
(—) of population of 
, 1911 —coin pared 
with 1901— 


division. 





(—) of births 
over deaths. 



o 

1 

.1 

OJ 

m 



Births. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Natural 

population. 

Actual 

population. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


United Provinces (Bntish. 
Territory). 

l9J64fi39 

18,141,113 

4V4 

391 

-fr,017,726 

—308,451 

-509,138 


S.imipda.y<ii WAsi 

H0,7H 

427,540. 

39'a 

80'9 

+113,224- 

+105,524 

, +148,640 

1 

DehraDun . » 


4,9,876 

47,656 

27-1 

26-7 

4-2,220 

+14,274 

+26,880 

2 

Naini Tal 

,. 

100,934 

115,068 

16‘0 

15-3 

—14,133 

+21,605 

+12,282 

3 

Almora 

,, 

201,228 

131,395 

43-2 

28*2 

469,833 

469,585 

459,211 


Garh'vfral 


- 188.726 

■ ■ 133,421 

43‘9 

31*0 ■’ 

455,305 

+ 59,227 

460,267 

- 

Sub-Hlimalaya, W‘est 

- %m,814 

'■1,881,790 

4^4 

33.9 

+ 109,024' 

-54,342 

+43,274 

’ 5 

Sahattoput 


- 414,834 

- 464,085 

- 39 '7 

44*4 

—49,251' 

—71,415 

—58,871 

6 

Bareilly 


630,360 

488,907 

48*7 

44*9 

441,453 

' 4583 

44,546 

. 7 

BijnOr 

' “ • < 

" 386,939 

362,112 

49-6 

46*4 

+24;827 

46,834 

4 26,251 

8 

Pilibhit 

,. 

231,213 

201,647 

49-2 

42*9 

429,566 

+21,900 

417,278 

9^. 

Klieri 


427,468 

365,039 

47-2 

40*3 

462,429 

461,432 

+54,070 


IndOrGat^etic Vlain^ West 

5,684,62d 

509,630 

43^2 

42'7 

• +154,994 

—1,146,222 

— 258,'256 

.10 

MuzaSarnagar . 


-355,411 

884,927 

40'5 

43*9 

—29,616 

—53'131 

—68,828 

11 

Meerut 


639,213 

604,114 

41-5 

39*2 

435,019 

:—23,904 

—20,811 

.12 

Bulandshahr . 


- 608,080 

473,944 

44*6 

41'6 

- 434,136 

+24,087 

' —14.,309 

13 

Aligarh 


488,999 

468,924 

40-7 

89*0 

+20,075 

,—29,855 

—35,142 

l|i 

Muttra 


274,494 

864,573 

35-9 

47*8 

—90,079 

—105,210 

^106,780 

16 

Agra ■■ 


429,876 

433,240 

40-5- 

40-9 

—5,“364 

—24,017 

—38,681 

16 

Barrulrhabad . 


410,683 

439,226 

44*4 

47-4 

—28,543 

—39,159 

-.26,790 

17 

Mainpuri 


814,^6 

317,124 

37-g-' 

38-2 •' 

—2;658 

—24,623 

—31,783 

18 

Etawah 


^23,458 

319,960 

40*9 

39*7 

+3,498' 

—40,325 

—46,677 

19 

Etah“ 


■871,976 

341,463 

43 a 

39*5"^ 

430;512 

+3,227 

+8,049 

20 

Budaun 


503,607 

458,456 

49-1 

44*7 

446,162 

+17,600 

+27,675 

21 

Moradabad 

.. 

697,967 

610,126 

60^ 

42*8 

487;832 

+57,374 

+70,940 

22 

Shahjahanpur 


466,405 

413,555 

50-6 

44*8 

452,850* 

’418,246 

+24,240 


Indo^Qangetio Plainj Central, 

5,242,792 

5,233,922 

40‘6 

40-6 

+600 

-IMS,262 

—482,746 

23 

Cawnpore 


512,610 

609,286 

40*7 

48*2 

—96^626 

—90,367 

—116,682 

:24- 

EatehpuE- 


282,562 

-279,216 

41*2- 

40*7 *- 

43,346 

—8,180 

—9,452 

25' i 

Allahabad 


592,840 

604,415 

39*8 

40*6 

—11,575 

—9,914 

—22,222 

26 

Luoknov?^ 

— 

. 3^8,384. 

370,279 

41*4- 

46-7 

—41,896 

^—57,234 

—28,830 

27 

Unao *’ 


378,917 

402,428 

38*7 

41*2 

—23,511 

—49,344 

—65,724 

28 

Rae Bareli 


424,472 

409,453 

41:1 

39*6 

415,019 

47,439 

. -“16,897 

*29 

Sitapur 


481,317 

“ 453,604 

40*1 

38*6 

428,313“ 

—19,433 i 

—36,477 

,30 

Hardoi 


532,869 

467,878 

4^*8 

42*8 

464,991 

+31,192 ' 

, +28,414 

i31 i 

Eyzafhad 


- 468,330 

444,182 

38**2 

36*2 ■ 

“■ 424,148 

—16,257 

—71,265 

32 

Sultanpur 


430,800 

412,511 

39*7 

38*1 , 

418,289 

—9,650 

—36,380., 

-33 

Partabgarh 

** 

- 881,205 

334,277 

■ 4r*8 

36.6 

446,928 

—29,982 

-12,875 

34 

Bara Banki 


427,986 

448,543. 

. 36*3 

38*0 

—20,65^ 

—83,102 

—95,456 


Central In^ia Plateau 

957,B83 

846,451 

45'5 

40*2 

1 +111,232 

+132P15 

' +101,838 

^ S5 

Banda 

., 

261,247 

225,362 

41*4 

35*7 

436,886 

'• 460,758 

+26,179 

. 36 

Hamurput 


, 215,833 

188,626 

4W 

41*1 

'■ 427.207 

1 4.35,506 

+6,681 

37 

Jhausi 


299,137 

256,080 

48*5 

41*5 

453,057 

495,111 

+63,929 

. 38 

Jalaun 


_ 181,^66 

176,383; 

: 45*4 

44:1 

45 , 0 ^ 

.49,653 

+6,049 

.. 

; Pasi ^atfurai 


_ 422,885 

_ 365,339 

.89^ 

33'7 

;• +57,046 

+22,928 \ 

—11^84 

39 

jMirzapur 


422,385, 

365,339, 


33*7 

467,046 

422,928 ^ 

—11,384 


\ &uh'Himalay<^f Sast . . 

. 2,886,537.. 

2,338,075 

39 *S 

33'2 

4548,462 

+47,831 ' 

+233,731 

40 

t Gorakhpur' 

., 

1,143,850 

851,776 

38:7 

28'8 

4292,074 

4240,657 

+244,106 

-41 

i Basti" 

. 

'745,225 

■ “627,631 

- 40*4 

33*1 

* 4117,594 

48;616 

" —16,732 

42 

i Gonda 


566,854 

479495 

.40,3 

34'2 

486,869 

423,688 

+9,017 

* 43 

Bahraich 

. • 

431,108 - 

-379,173 

41^0 

36>1 

■* 451,935 

410,637 1 

—3,670 


Indot-G^angetic Plaiii, 

209,240 

,,2il22M6 


38:5 

-88J26 

-01311- 

—285,125 

M 

Benares. .. 

»•, 

' 37.0,042 

356,353 

41*1 

40; 3 

418,089 

436,752 , 

+14,961 

45 

. Jaunpur 

. 

428,887 

‘404,542 

36*6 

38*6 

424,345 

—43,956 

—46,666 

■46 

G|jazipur-: . 


.348,237 

.^66-618 

88*1 

40:4 

~1^?81 

■^•31,091 

-*74',09S' 

47 

Ballia 

. 

322,645 

396^826 

l2*7 

40*2 

' —74,181 

r-108,272 

—142,850 

.48 

A^nagarli - . 

.v - 

.569,429 

■ 598il27 

.37-2 

89;1 

-~2^a98 

! t:27,Q20 

■ —36,967 


AW«;—Por furftejt ^tail^ aubsidiitry table' V'of the obapter ort sex'niftyteielsHsa ts;.. 
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Subsidiary table IV.—Fan'a^'on hy tahsUs classified according to density (a) actual variation. 


Nataal division. 


j 


United Pro , 
Tinces (British' 
Territory) 


Himalaya,/ 
West. 


Decade. 


Sub-Himalaya,, 
■West. 


Indo-<3angetio 
Plain,'West. 


Indo-Gangatic, 
Plain, Central.'i 


Central India, 
Plateau. 


EastSatpuias. 


Bub-Eusalaya, 

Bast, 


Indo-(^ngetio 
Plain, East. 


1891-1 SOI.. 
1831-1891.. 
1881—1911.. 

1901-1911.. 
1891-1901.. 
, ,1881—1891.. 
\j 1881-1911.. 

1901-1911.. 
1891-1901.. 
1881-1891.. 
1881—1911.. 

1901-1911.. 
1891-1901.. 
1881—1891.. 
1881 - 1911 .. 

1901-1911.. 
1891—1901.. 
1881-1891., 
1881 — 1911 ., 

1901—1911., 
1891-1901.. 
1881—1891.. 
1881-1911.. 

1901-1911.. 
1891—1901.,. 
1881—1891., 
1S81-19U., 

1901—1911,. 
1891-1901., 
1881—1891,. 
1881—1911., 

1901—1911,. 
1891—1901., 
V lill— 1891. , 

M 1881-1911,, 




aoi 


Variation in tahsils with a population per square mile at commencement of decade of 


Under 150. 


-52,503 

■h10S,184 

+1,013,611 

-1,087,890 

+119,619 

+180,799 

+877,833 

+1,178,251 

—95,205 

+96,205 


150 to 300, 


—193,068 

+41,252 

+25,112 

—126,714 

+20,954 

—20,062 

+16,461 

+16,353 


-11,255 

+13,839 

-859,429 

-883,045 

—32,202 

—72,127 


+12,860 

+70,831 

—211,398 

-107,707 

—161,020 

+7,340 

—8,129 

—161,809 

+3,192 

^36,755 

—98,277 

—131,840 

+126,167 

—247,990 

+40,206 

—81,617 

—26,252 

+332,340 

+306,088 


—636,423 

—636,423 


300 to 450. 


+7,«ff,625 

-2,110,293 

-256,015 

—985,683 

+61,484 

—73,168 


+261,269 

—43,207 

+167,851 

+385,918 

+1,385,191 

—2,018,962 

+238,389 

—395,382 

+50,309 

+330,614 

-1,414,978 

-1,034,055 

+168,749 

+13,291 

—14,826 

+167,214 

—6,086 

—391,356 

+9,251 

—388,191 

—480,291 

+12,495 

+685,130 

+217,334 


450 to 600. 600 to 750. 


+11,113 

+2,214,381 

-1,159,511 

+1,086,583 


—426,697 

+62,417 

+371,028 

+26,848 

—1.089,570 

+1,626,266 

—812,353 

+224,343 

+500,533 

+287,074 

—677,858 

+109,749 


-1,448,128 

+1,801,243 

+2,194,198 

+2,953,911 


+202,444 

+28,784 

—225,812 

+416 

+107,914 

+1,049,160 

+234,078 

+1,391,152 

-925,181 

—452,726 

+3,072,716 

+1,694,810 


+552,656 

+27,479 

—325,283 

+254,852 

+474,751 

+211425 

—216,105 

+470,771 


—357,386 

—50,498 

+218,847 

—189,034 

—475,920 

+1,037,520 

—606,033 

+66,667 


(1) Bwluding of districts of Kumaun division. 


750 to 900. I 


+695,910 

-1,481,325 

+1,221,116 

+458^61 


Over 

1,050. 


—891,143 

+18,822 

+121,861 

—491,454 


—485,653 

+172,106 

+20,652 

—292,996 

+278,759 

—316,686 

+26,144 

—12,683 


+318,613 

—298,482 

+12,761 

+32,882 

+342,143 

+334,466 

—334,327 

+334,327 

—607,493 

—607,493 


10 


—382,910 

+331,134 

+124,981 

+619,805 


+537,130 

+29,284 

+899,879 

+1,486,793 

+365,674 

—1,346,129 

+276,701 

—703,764 


—325,660 

+326,650 


+11,492 

,+18,326 

+5,953 

+17,445 

—57,161 

+16,684 

+701,074 

+660,697 


—674,362 

—299,366 

+716,409 

—267,309 


+6,735 

—22,926 

+17,954 

+1,763 
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Subsidiary table IV.— Variation hy tahsils clamfied according to density 

(h) proportional variation. 


Variation in tahsils with a population per cent, at commencement of decade of 


Natural division 

Decade, 

Under 150. 

160 to 300. 

300 to 450. 

450 to 600. 

600 to 760. 

760 to 900. 

900 to 
1,050. 

Over 

1,060. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


1901-1911.. 

—3-0 

-2-7 

+29*5 

+ •7 

-77-2 

+222 

-57*7 

-75*5 

United Pro*J 
Vinces (British n 

1891-1901.. 


+2-3 

+24-0 

-75*5 

+74*2 

+37‘S 

+3*2 

+77*2 

Territory); 

7881—1891.. 

+?63-7 

—18^9 


-7*5 

+32'9 

+35*2 

+ J0-6 

+JS-3 


1881—1911.. 

+n2‘4 

-19-0 

-10‘6 

+e-9 

+34*5 

+73*5 

-43*2 

+54*7 

/ 

1901—1911.. 

+9-9 

-17-6 

+100-0 

.. 


-• 


• • 

Him a 1 a y a J 

1891--1901.. 

+17-7 

-28-3 

—100*0 


•• 

•• 

•* 

•* 

West. 'j 

1881—1891.. 

-J-OIO * 2 



•• 

•* 

•• 



i 

1881—1911.. 

+819-0 

•• 


•- 


•• 

•* 

•• 

( 

1901—1911.. 


+3*6 

+16*2 

-25-6 

+64-3 

.. 

+100-0 

-100-0 

Sub-Himalaya, J 

1891—1901.. 

— lOO’O 

+23-8 

—2*6 

+3*9 

+8*2 

•• 

—100-0 

+100 

West. 1 

1881—1891.. 

-I-IOO’O 

—43-1 

+11-3 

+30*0 

—43-7 

** 

+4*5 

• • 

■ 1. 

1881—1911.. 

• • 

-21-9 

+ 26*0 

+ •6 

+ -1 


+11-5 


i 

1901—1911.. 


—100*0 

+92-6 

-15*2 

+3*7 

—66-7 

—2-2 

+8*9 

. Indo-Gangetio J 

1891—1901.. 


+4-8 

—57-6 

+29-3 

+65*0 

+30-0 

—100*0 

+6*7 

Plain, Westi. 

1881—1891.. 


-6*0 

+7*3 

—5*3 

+14-0 

+3*8 


+2*2 

[ 

1881—1911.. 


—100*0 

—12*1 

+3*8 

+83*2 

—63*6 

+100-0 

+6*6 

/ 

1901—1911.. 


+1*4 

+4*1 

+8*1 

—24-0 

—100*0 

—100-0 

—6*0 

Indo-Gangatio J 

1891—1901.. 


-14*1 

+S7-4 

+4*9 

—10*6 

—100*0 

+100-0 

+1*5 

Plain, Centr^A 

1881—1891,. 


—27*4 

-61*6 

—80*4 

+260-4 

+8*6 

-100-0 

+109*1 

l 

1881—1911., 


—36*8 

-46*0 

+1*7 

+138*1 

—4*4 

—100-0 

..169*3 

/ 

1901—1911.. 

—61*2 

+7*7 

+106*2 






Central India J 

1891-1901.. 

+15 *0 

-13 2 

+9-0 



.. 


.. 

Plateau. S 

1881—1891.. 

+10 •! 

+2*2 

—9*0 



.. 


.* 

\ 

1881—1911.. 

-5-9 

—4*4 

+103*3 






1 

1901—1911.. 

+4*9 

+1*9 

—1-2 



.. 



Hast Satpur- J 

1891—1901.. 

-8*3 

+100-0 

—42'6 



•* 


*• 

as. 

1881—1891.. 

+6*8 

- 

+1-0 



•• 


- 

\ 

1881—1911.. 

+7*2 

+100-0 

—42*6 



*■ 


... 


1901—1911., 


- 

—28-6 

+53*4 

—12*2 

+88*1 



. Sub-Himalaya J 

1891—1901.. 




+2*7 

-1*7 

+2'1 



East, ' 

1881—1891.. 


-100-0 

+58*9 

—24*4 

+7*9 

+186*9 

.. 

.. 

\ 

1881—1911.. 


100-0 

+18*7 

+19-1 

-6*8 

+304*6 

• • 

• • 

/ 

1901—1911., 




+102*6 

—16*7 

+37*0 

—100 0 

+1*2 

Tndo-Gangetio J 

1891—1901.. 




+83*9 

+67*2 

—67*7 

—80-7 

-3*9 

Plain, Bast. ^ 

1881—1891.. 




—46*1 

—21-8 

+13*4 

+278-4 

+3*2 

\ 

1881—1911.. 




+100-9 

^2*4 

—34*2 

-100-0 

+ *3 


(X) Excluding figures ot districts ot Eumaun division. 















Chapter III—BIRTHPLACE (i). 

109. Various kinds of migration.— The movements of the population have 
been dealt with in the last chapter so far as they afiect the present total population 
of each district. The present chapter deals with the questions (1) whither the 
population moves, (2) to what extent it moves, (3) why it moves. 

There are several kinds of migration which can he distinguished in this 
province:— 

1. Casual —or the accidental movement between adjacent villages on 
different sides of a boundary line, whether of a district or the province. A very 
common instance of this is due to the practice of young married women going to 
their parents’ home for their confinement, especially their first confinement; 
which in turn depends on a much more permanent kind of migration due to the 
custom whereby Hindus usually take wives from another village. This latter 
type of migration itself is usually regarded as casual: but for reasons which I 
shall adduce presently, I prefer to regard it as permanent. Another excellent 
instance of casual migration, and one which has made its effect first felt at this 
census, is the temporary plague migration fully described and frequently referred 
to in chapter II. Minor cases are due to the calls of business ; a man goes for 
instance O to purchase or sell cattle in some market in a neighbouring district, 
or to visit a relative, arrange a marriage, &c. But such minor movement as this 
scarcely affects the figures ; a great deal of it occurs within the district and when 
it chances to cross a boundary, the va et vient balance each other. 

2. Temporary. —This kind of migration is due to the temporary demand for 
labour on roads and railways, journeys on business or religious pilgrimage. In 
this province it is important chiefly in connection with the sacred places—Muttra, 
Hardwar, Benares, and Ajudhia and in a minor degree Bindhachal and Gorakhpur. 
But it also sends such castes as the Jaunpur Luniyas abroad wherever earth¬ 
work is to be done. 

3. Periodic. —This type is due to the changing seasons. The most impor¬ 
tant instance of it is the migration from the upper to the lower hills in the districts 
or Garhwal and Almora, which however is entirely within the district; of the 
Almora and Naini Tal hillmen into the Naini Tal Bhabar in the cold weather 
and of plainsmen from Bareilly, Pilibhit, Eampur, and Moradabad into the 
Naini Tal Tarai at the same period—a case of migration which has exceedingly 
important results on the population of those tracts: the movement of labour from 
Gorakhpur to Saran and Ohamparan or from Btawah into Gwalior, though as 
these instances occur at the slack season, i.e. in the hot weather, they do -not 
greatly affect the census figures which are taken in March. Of these two types 
of migration, pilgrimages are usually in full swing at the time of census: whilst the 
Tarai and Bhabar migration is also going on. But I do not think that apart 
from these two cases they greatly affect the figures ; it is just before the harvest 
time of the rabi crop and with a good harvest labour is required at home. Spare 
labour may move in search of harvest work, but I doubt if there is very much 
spare labour available. 


(^) Subsidiary table No. I—Shows the general distribution according to birthplace of the persons enumerated in 
each district : it amounts to the same as figures of immigration. 

Ditto No. II—Shows the general distribution according to the place of enumeration of the persons 
born in each district: it arnounts to the same as figures of emigration. 

Ditto No. ni—Contains proportional figures of migration to and from each district and of males 
to females amongst migrants of both kinds. 

Ditto No. IV—Shows the gain or loss by migration between the United Provinces and other parts 
of India. 

Ditto No. V—Shows the volume of migration between natural divisions in 1911 and 1901. 

Ditto No. VI—Grives such figures as are available for over-seas emigration from the province. 

Subsidiary table II of chapter H, which gives the total of immigrants and emigrants for each district, may 
also be consulted. 

(2) Par ga^a ” (be has gone to the other side) is a well-known phrase, especially used when there is a river in the 
way. Jumna^aTj Oanga-par mean the land on the other side of the Jumna and Ganges (from wherever the speaker 
happens to he). Similarly Sarwaria (Surjuparia) means originally that class of Kanyakubja Brahmans who live on the far 
(eastern) side of the Sar ju river (either a tributary of the Sarda or the Eastern Tons). 
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4. Semi-permanent. —This occurs when the natives of one place_ reside 
and earn their living in one place, hut retain their connection with their own 
homl. retumiag there at more or less frequent intei-vals and ultimately, on 
retirement, retailing there permanently. Their amUies are frequently left 
h pliinil This is an extremely common Mnd of migration Almost eyery English 
ofBoial and soldier is a semi-permanent immigrant of this hnd; so MO the Marwari 
and Bengali clerks and traders of the province, the Punjabi and Gurkha soldiery 
cantoned therein ; and more generally a majority of all clerks and a considerable 
proportion of all private servants, khidmatgars and bearers and syces and so on. 
They may or may not have their families living in the compound with them . 
plainsmen when in the hills very seldom have them, whilst, in my experience, 
a Hindu Kahar or Gharuk servant seldom sees his family unless he takes leave. _ 

5. Permanent .— “ Where over-crowding drives people away, or the superior 

attractions of some other locality induce them to settle there permanently with 
their families.” It is improbable that there is much migration of this kind within 
the boundaries of the province, though doubtless a certain proportion of the 
settlers from other districts on reclaimed forest tracts in such districts as Kheri, 
Bahraich and Gorakhpur fall under this category. But a good deal of the 
emigration over seas, or to the plantations of Assam and elsewhere, must be of 
such an extended duration that it can only be regarded as permanent. And 
personally I should consider the emigration of women on marriage as most 
indubitably of a permanent nature despite the precedents for regarding it as casual. 
It is difS-Cult to see why a woman whose permanent home is that of her'husband’s, 
where she will live and die, should be regarded as a “ casual ” immigrant to that 
home. For all purposes, especially her influence on the vital statistics, she 
becomes a permanent resident of her district of adoption and it seems simpler to 
treat her as such. The character of migration is to a great extent reflected in 
the proportion of the sexes. In the case of casual migration, even when restricted 
as I have restricted it, females will be much in excess ; and more so than ever 
at this census where there is the novel temporary plague migration to assist its 
influence (’■). In the cases of temporary and periodic migration however, men 
are in excess, save in the case of pilgrimages : pilgrims are more usually women 
than men. The cause, as will be incidentally pointed out in the chapter on religion, 
is that men have no time for pilgrimages, or indeed for religious duties of any 
kind, till at all events they have retired from mundane pursuits. In India, as 
indeed in many countries, the duties imposed by the commandment ora et labora 
are subject to the principle of the division of labour: the woman’s part is to pray, the 
man’s to work. Similarly in the case of semi-permanent migration, males are 
usually in excess ; for a man leaves his family behind him till he has decided to 
turn his semi-permanent exile into a permanent one 0, When migration 
becomes permanent, the sexes approach equality save of course in the ease of 
married women. ■ 

110. Special circumstances affecting the usual stream of migration.— 

Since the census statistics refer to the distribution of the population on a parti¬ 
cular day, the amount and nature of migration of all kinds save the semi-per¬ 
manent and permanent will depend very largely .on the circumstances of that 
particular date. The most important circumstance, of this kind was the preva¬ 
lence of plague, which sent the people out of their homes‘ to escape it. I need 
say little of this here, for its influence has already been described (chapter II, 
para 4B), hut I may repeat my firm conviction.; that it has caused the figures to he 
very different from what they would have been if plague had not been raging. 
The large differences found in, the populations of the cities which underwent 
second census show it. But for one thing, I do not think that it would have 
greatly affected the total figures of any given district. Movements from plague- 
stricken areas across the border of a district would be cancelled by similar move¬ 
ments in the reverse direction. But thanks to the influence of marriage custom 
which causes so many women in any given district to be ‘.‘immigrants,” it'has 
operated to appreciably decrease the figure of immigrants by sending women 
home to their birthplaces with th eir families^ of: whom at least one child, the 

(b At must not be suppos^ that therefore temporary plague migration increases the actual, numheruf’iiiimi- 

grants. On the contmiy it has dnmnished it Sinoa it* has sentiimiuigEaiits hsksk to their birthplaces. 

„ . ? ial®r8Stmg oMe of this is found iu the pracitice of long-term oonttiots in the Andamans "Who after a 

'retere oan aend fotthea wives, I Lave known a loonyiot who moved heaven and earth to ^thack liete after Kis 
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■eldest, is frequently, perhaps generally, also an “ immigrant,” as born in the home 
of his maternal relatives. As already stated, it is impossible to trace the course 
of this immigration, which ran in criss-cross directions all over the province: 
but the central fact remains that the number of persons born in the district 
where they were enumerated has increased since 1901 by 1 • 1 per cent. 

Besides this, there were minor causes of variation. The figure of immi¬ 
grants in Naini Tal district, for instance, decreased considerably owing to a 
scare of plague in Haldwani which sent the Bhabar immigrants from the hills 
home before their usual time. This occurred just before the date of census and 
had the curious result of lowering the Bhabar population very much more than 
the total Naini Tal district figure, and increasing unduly the figure of the Naini 
Tal tahsil the explanation is that though many immigrants had cleared the 
Bhabar, they had not cleared the whole district, but were enumerated on the roads 
in Naini Tal tahsil on the way to their homes, chiefly in Almora. In Saharanpur, 
Sitapur, and G-orakhpur certain fairs were also going on, which brought in a 
considerable number of visitors. In Saharanpur, the Piran Kaliar fair was expected 
to bring in some 20,QOO visitors : but rain kept them away and only 7,388 were 
enumerated. The figure however was decreased by enumerating as present at 
home persons known to be going and giving them passes which prevented their 
■enumeration at Piran Kaliar. In Misrikh (Sitapur) there was the usual un¬ 
important fair, of a couple of thousand visitors or so, mostly local. In Paikauli, 
district Gorakhpur, there was a religious gathering which might have been of 
considerable extent: it was estimated that the visitors would number anything 
from 35,000 to 100,000. At the main ceremony on March 9th, 33,000 persons 
were present: but the presiding priest was persuaded to postpone his subsequent 
reception of visitors till the 11th, with the result that all the local worshippers 
went home on the 9th, leaving only some 8,000 persons, mostly Paqirs, to be 
enumerated on the 10th. The Earn Sarowar fair at Ghunar in Mirziapur is a 
small affair (of some 1,700 persons) but, for its size, attracts an unusual number 
of persons from other districts, and even from the Punjab and Bengal: these 
are mostly cattle and horse-dealers and traders of various kinds. Generally 
speaking, with the exception of plague, there was nothing to upset the usual 
direction and volume of migration (^). 

111. Internal immigration. —The most constant factor which affects 
internal immigration is of a social nature. The custom of caste demands that 
a husband should find-his wife in a sub-caste which is not his own. It follows 
therefore that he has usually to seek her in a village in which he does not himself 
reside and inasmuch as the prohibited degrees are also stringent it frequently 
happens that he has to go some little distance to find her. Among some castes, 
for instance the Eajput, where the degrees of rank are numerous and the clans 
occupy considerable tracts, he may have to go a considerable distance: but 
generally speaking he will go no further than he need, simply because if he does 
he will know nothing of his wife’s family and they nothing of his. The natural 
result of this custom is that whilst female immigrants in most districts are much 
more numerous than men, the immigration is from contiguous districts for the 
greater part. As Mr. Baillie pointed out in 1891, this custom also causes a 
certain amount of movement amongst males ; for a wealthy bride brings with 
her a retinue of servants and hangers-on who are not all women, whilst a needy 
bride is accompanied by a needy retinue of “ her sisters, her cousins, and her 
aunts ” and male relatives of the same kind. But by far the greater part of this 
immigration is of females. No more need be said on this subject, which has been 
fully dealt with both by Mr. Baillie and Mr. Burn; and I now turn to the figures 
and its effect on them. 

(^) It may be pointed out here that the figures of birthplace may occasionally be wrong, and seem to point to 
movements of population which have no existence in fact. This occurs in two ways. The boundaries of a district 
‘ may be changed, and the population of former censuses should thea be readjusted, as is done for table 11, to .meet the 
new conditions. But it is obviously impossible to readjust the figures of immigrants and emigrants, and consetiuently 
comparison in such cases is vitiated by the fact that the tracts compared are not the same. Where the changes are 
(as they usually are) small this does not matter : but in such oases as the redistribution of boundaries between Naini 
Tal and Almora, or Gorakhpur and Azamgarh, the difference might be considerable. Secondly, persons born in a tract 
that has been since transferred to another district may very well describe themselves as born in the district to which 
the tract originally belonged and so appear incorrectly as imm'graats. This would afieot the figures in the two cases 
mentioned and also probably the figures of Mirzapur and Benares state,; As regards foreign birthplaces, there is 
undoubtedly error, but of a difierent kind. The rule that only the country should he given is disregarded and some 
town or village given^ and the name is not always discoverable in a Gazetteer however large ; often too it becomes 
strangely transmuted in the process of transliteraltion. Ir took me soma time to interpret “ Khdnth as (probably) 
Kent: and longer still to trace two utterly unknown names which were ultimately located one as a small island in 
the Fiji group and the other aa a place in the Bight of Benin. ’ ’ 
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112. The figures of internal migration.— In 1901 90*1 per cent, of 

the population was born in the district where it was enumerated. In 1911 
91-2 per cent, or 43,034,869 persons, were so born. Considering the sexes, 
separately, we shall find that whilst in 1901 92-8 per cent, of males and 88-2 
per cent, of females were born in the district where they were enumerated, at the 
present census 94'8 per cent, of males and 89■ 9 per cent, of females were in a 
similar case. It is obvious therefore that internal migration has considerably 
decreased, and the number of the home-born has proportionately increased. It 
becomes necessary to find a cause for this variation. 

113. Causes of the variation in internal migration.— It will be noticed 

that whilst the number of males born in the district of enumeration has increased 
fay 2’0 per cent, the females have increased by l’7per cent. In 1901 the 
percentage of home-born females had increased by no less than 6'6, whilst the 
male percentage had decreased by 2'8. In the decade 1891 1901, therefore,, 

there had been a tendency to increased migration amongst males and decreased 
■mi gration amongst females ; at this census there has been a tendency to decreased 
migration amongst both. In 1901 Mr. Burn attributed the decrease in female 
migi'ation to a decrease in marriages ; certain years (1895, 1896, 1897) had _ been 
years of distress and had been promptly declared unfavourable for marriages, 
whilst 1899 was also declared to be astrologically most unlucky. Moreover in 
times of stress gcmria ceremonies become less frequent simply because the husband 
is temporarily unwilling to undertake the additional burden of supporting a wife. 
Male immigration on the other hand increased chiefly because of the famine of 
1897 which sent labourers wandering in search of work. 

In this decade there has not been so far as I know any very unfavourable 
marriage year save 1907-8 (^) ; whilst there is direct evidence that both the 
pandits and the people have made remarkably good use of their time during the 
triennium 1908 to 1910. It was reported from several districts, for instance,, 
that the large number of infant marriages discovered in the census returns was 
definitely due to the fact that the cultivator was making hay while the. sun 
shone and marrying oS his children whilst he had money in his pocket.' That, 
the male home-born population has nearly reverted to the figure of 1891, is 
probably due to the facts, firstly, that the wanderers of 1897 returned home 
during the favourable years 1901—1905, and, secondly, that they did not go, 
awandering again during the famine of 1907-8. I have elsewhere O explained 
why there was an almost total absence of wandering during that period ; here I 
need only state the fact, qualifying it with the remark that it may not be as 
• true of Gonda and Bahraich as of other parts of the country, for famine there 
was a _ new and unknown experience. The explanation of the variation has. 
accordingly to be sought elsewhere. 

I have already indicated more than once, in chapter II, what I believe 
to be a chief cause of the increase in the home-born and the decrease in immii. 
grants, namely temporary plague migration ; and there is nothing that need novr 
he added to the former discussion. It follows therefore that the variation, so. 
far as this plague migration is concerned, is fictitious ; the home-born are not 
really so numerous as, and the immigrants really more numerous than, they 
were on the date of census. Census, in a word, found the population distributed 
temporarily in an abnormal way, and in all probability there is little real difference 
between the distribution of 1911 and that of 1901. It is however possible that 
a part of the^ decrease in immigrants is real. Plague and malaria may have 
caused proportionately somewhat greater loss amongst immigrants than amongst, 
the home-bom. Both diseases affect women more than men and immigrants, 
are mostly women. Male immigrants, too, are largely of the lower classes who. 
would naturally suffer more than the higher and more prosperous classes. Again,, 
amongst males at all events, it is possible that the conditions of the labour market 
have kept labourers at home more than in preceding decades. It is well known 
that the disasters of the decenninm have shortened the supply of labour. There 
has co^equently been more work obtainable at home, and also fewer labourers 
available .for emigration elsewhere. Further (and partly in consequence of the 
smaller supply of labour) wages have ruled high. The labourer has been able to 

«=onoiQioally, not unlcolty, aBtrologioally. : The marriage season was normal; tut of course few 
(’) Chapter vi, paragraph 209 . 
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command a good price for his labour at home and has not needed to emigrate : 
whilst, with more money in his pocket, he has begun to take up small holdings, 
and consequently either ceased to labour for others, or even begun to employ 
labour on his own account. This has meant that there has been more work 
available for the rest, and less need for them to emigrate in search of it. In 
short the conditions affecting public health may have caused some real decrease 
amongst immigrants and the economic conditions may have caused some real 
increase amongst the home-born. 

114. “ Contiguous ” migration within the province. —A glance at subsidiary 
table I will demonstrate the fact already stated that the bulk of all intra-provincial 
migration is between contiguous (^) districts. In these may be included contiguous 
districts without the province, and reference made to subsidiary table III: for 
obviously the distinction drawn between contiguous places within and without the 
province in subsidiary table I embodies from this point of view no real difference. 
Looking at columns 3 and 4 of subsidiary table III, we shall find that save in five 
districts, the number of contiguous immigrants is never less than twice, is usually 
five or six times, and occasionally 11 or 12 times as great as the number of “ distant ” 
immigrants. These five districts are Dehra Dun, Almora, Saharanpur, Oawnpore, 
and Lucknow. Dehra Dun is no real exception. Its geographical position causes 
it to have a very small western boundary and consequently the contiguous tract is 
very small; but if for “contiguous ” were read “ adjacent ” (which is what is really 
meant though in most cases there is no adjacent tract which is not also contiguous), 
Dehra Dun would undoubtedly come into line with the majority of cases. The 
proximity of Hardwar (just across the Saharanpur border), the presence of Eikhi- 
kesh and the G-arhwal pilgrim-routes also bring a large number of immigrants from 
a distance into the district. Almora too shows a small figure of contiguous 
immigrants because of a peculiarity in verbal interpretation. Most of its boundary 
marches with states outside India (Nepal and Tibet), and immigrants from outside 
India are included in immigrants from other places ; there is no question that it 
would otherwise also show a very striking excess of immigrants from contiguous 
places over immigrants from distant places. In Saharanpur the presence of 
Hardwar and the Piran Kaliar fair explain the large number of immigrants from a dis¬ 
tance ; the Hardwar immigrants were mostly from the United Provinces, the Piran 
Ealiar ones chiefly from the Punjab. In Oawnpore the social factor which makes 
for an excess of immigrants from contiguous districts is reinforced by an economic 
factor (the need of labour in the city mills) which draws immigrants indifferently 
both from the nearer districts and from a distance; Agra, Mainpuri, Banda, 
Allahabad, Jhansi, Jaunpm-, Azamgarh, Lucknow, Eae Bareli, Sitapur, Hardoi, 
Pyzabad, Gronda, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Bara Banki all supply unusually large 
numbers of immigrants to Oawnpore (^); not to mention Bengalis, Punjabis (most 
of whom are probably soldiers), and people from the Oentral India States, and of 
gom’se Europeans. In Lucknow the same thing occurs on a smaller scale : Agra, 
Parrukhabad, BarSUy, Oawnpore, Allahabad, Benares, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Eyzabad, 
Honda, and Oudh generally contribute far more than a normal quota to Lucknow, 
whilst Bengalis and Punjabis (mostly, as in Oawnpore, soldiers) are also numerous. 
It is perhaps worth noticing the interchange of migration between cities, both in 
the case of Oawnpore and Lucknow ; not only do these two large cities exchange 
im m igrants, but places like Agra, Allahabad, Bareilly, Benares, &o. contribute their 
.share to one or the other or both. The calls of business easily explain the coming 
.and going between the districts containing these cities. It is unnecessary to say 
.anything of the figures of other districts. „ 

115. Proportion of the sexes amongst immigrants from contiguous and 
-distant places respectively. —But it is worth while noting the striking difference 
in the proportion of the sexes amongst immigrants from contiguous and non¬ 
contiguous places respectively. Omitting Himalaya West from the discussion for 
the present, there is not a single district where the number of female immigrants does 
not largely exceed the number of male immigrants in the former case. The pro¬ 
portion of females to 100 males is greatest in the Eastern-Plain (819) and Mirzapur 

I SiE through, tlxia paiaigtaph. only to the figures of immigration. Internal emigration is merely theieverse 
o ti.ae picture • of internal immigration and exemplifies the same general characteristics; though of course the immi¬ 
grant^ of one district are the emigrants of several others and vice versa. , 

j-y, chance I found a curious side-light on immigration to Oawnpore in an educational file. It would appear 

one of the chief incentives to' acquiring a modicum of learning in'Bae Bareli .district is the "hope of ultimately 
becoming a hill-oqllecting peon in Oawnpore city, - .... 
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(SOS'); nesfc comes the Central Plain (200), the Western Plain (186) and the Plateau 
(182)-R-hilst it is least in the two Sub-Hinialayan tracts (Western 141, Eastern 

' Of particular districts Muzaffarnagar (240 females to 100 males), oultanpnr 
(S93). Partabo-arh (4-54), Jaunpur (482), Pallia (500), Azamgarh (400) show the high¬ 
est figures ; Eheri (116), Pilibhit (189), Cawnpore (139), Lucknow (133), Banda, 
(146)^ Gorakhpur (144), B^ahraich (123) show the lowest. In all the districts where 
the proportion of immigrant women to men is particularly high, the cause of the ex¬ 
cess is urobablv that there is nothing to attract male immigrants in any numbers : 
whilst 'the last tluee mentioned are indeed places which males leave freely for else¬ 
where. In Ilheri the .small excess of females is probably due to a cousideiable immi¬ 
gration of male settlers with their families on jungle clearings; whilst in Pilibhit 
there is a good deal of immigrant labour. In Cawmpore and Lucknow, of course, 
economic reasons attract males in large numbers, causing a balance of the sexes. 
Banda, a very poor district, receives few women from outside in consequence, for a 
marriage with a Banda bridegroom is probably a poor match ; moreover both Banda 
and Gorakhpur are very large districts indeed and can probably carry out most of 
their matrimonial arrangements without having to cross the boundary of the dis¬ 
trict at all. Bahraieh is in much the same case as Kheri. 

In Debra Dun, Naini Tal, and Almora wmmen immigrants from contiguous 
] 3 laces are in great defect: the figures are respectively 40, 77, and 59 women per 
100 men. In the hills generally marriage is usually carried out within the district, 
partly because the hill castes are quite other to plains castes and could probably 
not obtain wives from elsewhere even if they wanted them. In Naini Tal and 
Debra Dun there are a considerable number of male immigrants ; the nature of this 
immigration has already been described. Immigration in the hills proper (as apart 
from the Naini Tal Tarai and Bhabar immigrants and the Debra Dun pilgrims) 
rules low simply because the plainsman cannot stand the hill climate and there- 
are no attractions sufficient to induce him to brave it. 

Amongst immigrants from non-contignous districts however the females are 
either in defect, or in much less striking excess: 23 districts show an excess of females. 
Of these, the figures of Gorakhpur, Basti, Gouda, Hamirpur, Jalarm, Muzaffarnagar, 
and Bulandshahr are probably explained by the restriction of “ contiguous ” to 
British districts or territories within India wffiich actually adjoin the boundary, 
and to the exclusion of foreign territories (Nepal) or of adjacent tracts. In Hamir¬ 
pur, Jalaun, Fatehpur, Jaunpru', and Azamgarh the situation is also afiected by the 
absence of anything to attract male settlers. In Eyzabad, Eae Bareli, Sultaupur, 
Pai'tabgarh, TJnao, and Bara Banki there are Rajputs in large numbers and as 
already explained they probably have to go further afield for wives than most 
castes. In other districts the excess of females is trifling. 

Generally speaking it may be said that in immigration from contiguous dis¬ 
tricts, the social cause, namely marriage custom, determines the sex distribution 
of immigrants and results in an excess of women : in immigration from distant dis¬ 
tricts, the economic cause, namely the search for work, determines the sex distribu¬ 
tion and results in an excess of men. And in the comparatively rare oases where 
the sex distribution differs from the normal, it will usually be found that both 
causes are in existence to produce the variation. 

116. External migration to other parts of India.— The sex distribution 
amidst immigrants from or emigrants to other parts of India varies in exactly the 
same way as it does in the case of internal migration. When the movement is 
between contiguous localities, females are in excess : when it is between tracts that 
are not contiguous, males predominate. To this there are practically no excep¬ 
tions of any kind and none worth mention save the case of the immigrants from, 
non-contiguons places into the Plateau districts. Here the cause is to some extent 
fictitious. Both Hamirpur and Banda are honeycombed with enclaves belonging: 
to various native states which in the rest of their territory may or may not be con¬ 
tiguous : whilst it is highly probable that many of the inhabitants of these places 
UOTe returned themselves as district instead of foreign-born. In a word it is very 
dmcnlt to say who are bom in “ contiguous ” states, who are born in “ non-con- 
tiguons ” states and who are home-born : judging from the figures I should say it 
w^s probable that the home-born and non-contiguous figures are both too high. 
Moreover on the boundaries are numbers of little states of a few square miles which 

3,ny map of ordinary size: and it is not improbable 
that both m enumeration the birthplaces were wrongly stated and in classification 
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were misplaced (^). The figures however are small and save as an example of 
difficulties attending on “ birthplace” the matter is scarcely worth mentioning. 

117. Migration to and from Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. —The number of 
immigrants from Bengal amount to 25,700 and from Bengal states 81,160 of the 
former are found in Rampur and Tehri. From Bihar and Orissa there are 105,013 
immigrants of whom 20 are found in Eampur and Tehri, as well as 68 from its 
States. In the whole province therefore are to be found 130,862 persons born in 
the old province of Bengal (as it stood in 1901) against 128,991 enumerated in 1901. 
The great majority of these are of course found in our eastern districts : Bihar and 
Orissa alone contributes 41,654 to the Benares division and 54,232 to the Gorakhpur 
division, of whom 10,812 are found in Benares, 12,054 in Mirzapur and 52,509 in 
Gorakhpur. The proportion of females to males in these divisions shows it to be 
chiefly a case of marriage immigration, and as always from just over the border. 
Some 90,000 of the total number come from the districts of Saran (53,000), 
Champaran (7,000) and Shahabad (30,000). The proportion of females in Benares 
is increased by two causes, namely the fact that a great part of the Bengal-born 
population found there were pilgrims, amongst whom women predominate : and 
that well-to-do widows settle there for religious purposes. Elsewhere of course the 
Bengali immigrant is in search of employment and usually belongs to the profes¬ 
sional classes or is in.service of various kinds. This immigration is temporary in 
the case of pilgrims, permanent in the case of wives, and semi-permanent in the 
case of the rest: from Benares comes evidence to the fact that the Bengalis of that 
place frequently return home for a prolonged holiday in the hot weather—chiefly of 
course those in business, which is slack at a time when neither globe-trotters nor 


pilgrims abound. 

The province sends a great stream of emigrants to Bengal. The details 
' l io. the margin. The total is 529,480 or 32,378 

terdtory, more than 1901, when the figure was 497,102. (‘h. Of 

-— these emigrants 80,678 were enumerated in the four dis- 

Benfh States !! ^’^18 tricts adjoining the United Proviuces, namely Champa- 

Bihar and Orissa 122,099 65 ran, Saran, Shahabad, and Palamau, but of this, truly 

riBsa States .. _^doo _ 2 oQji|;ig^ous migration (1.6. from the border districts of 

528,032 1,448 the United Provinces to the border districts of Bengal) 

---^-—-occurred only in the case of 73,172 persons. Details 

are given in the margin; in this contiguons migration there is a great 

■ • decrease. As the figures of the sexes 

Born hi— Enumerated , sliow, it is due to marriage custom in 

every case save in the case oi einigra- 
--—-- - _tion from Gorakhpur to Champaran, 


are given 


Born in— 


margin 


Gorakhpur 


Ghazipuc 

Benares 

Mirzapur 


Enumerated 
in— 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Champaran 

23,911 

21.40? 

-1-2,404 

Saran 

19,045 

24,936 

—5,891 

>» 

3,466 

4,820 

—1,354 

Shahabad ,. 

9,524 

13,816 

, —4,292 

»> 

10,169 

15,340 

! —5,171 

jj 

3,551 

6,000 

—1,451 

if •. 

2,510 

3,677 

—1,167 

Palamau 

996 

2,207 

—1,208 

Total .. j 

73,172 

91,203 

—18,031 


iiumher of females, and it must con¬ 
sequently be due to the demand for 
labour. Movement of labour to Cham¬ 
paran is frequent in the slack season ; 
but in this case there appears to have 


-:- - -!-1 the migration at census time—possibly 

work on the railway. Some 455,000 persons emigrate to more distant parts of Ben¬ 
gal ; of these some 131,000 are found in the districts which were once comprised in 
Eastern Bengal, some 268,000 in the rest of Bengal and the rest in Bihar and 
Orissa. The attractions which cause our labourers to emigrate have already been 
described in chapter II; mill labour, the coal fields of Burdwan and Manbhum, 
earthwork, pMki-bearing, service as peons, door-keepers and clerks, and agricultural 
labour explain the majority of cases. The emigrants come chiefly from 
the Eastern Plain (Bengal proper 153,000, Bihar and Orissa 64,000, Eastern Ben¬ 
gal 87,000), Gorakhpur, Basti, and Gonda in the Eastern Sub-Himalayas (Bengal 
proper 16,000, Bihar and Orissa 48,000, Eastern Bengal 24,000), and in less degree 

j-uL be extremely difSoult for anybody to know exactly whether he was born in British or states territory 

imme late neighbourhood of Chitra Kot in Banda district. Half of that sacred site is in state, half in British 
there is not only an enclave of State land in British territory but a British enclave withm that 


given in the United Provinces report of 1901- In the Bengal report the figure is 496,94 j 0, 
fio-i a IS probably accounted for by the inclusion in one case and the omission in the other case of the Sikkim 

’ 4 . . 1911. The figures for 1901 in all such cases are. 

exclusive of emigrants to Eampur and Tehri figures for which are not given. 
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from Mirzapur, Allahabad, B’yzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, 
Lucknow, and Eae Bareli. 

118. Migration to and from Assam. —The immigration from Assam is 
very trivial, but the province still sends a great many labourers to its plantations, 
though the number has decreased, amounting in all to 98,411 persons, of whom 
97,944 come from British territory as against 108,900 in 1901. Of these 57,000 are 
males and 41,000 females. They come chiefly from G-hazipur (41,000), Azamgarh 
(16,000) and Ballia (10,000) and of course are chiefly labourers in the tea gardens. 

119. Migration to and from the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince.— -Immigration from the Punjab shows a total of 115,692 from British districts 
to British territory, 5,803 from the Punjab States to British territory, together with 
807 from the Punjab as a whole to the United Provinces States. For purposes 
of comparison with 1901 however we have to add the figures of the North- 
West Frontier Province, viz. 1,896 immigrants to British territory and 53 to 
the States. The grand total is then 124,250 as against 132,738 in 1901, a decrease 
of 7,488, which is attributable chiefly to a higher death-rate. Of these figures 
some 63,000 persons were immigrants from immediately contiguous districts 
(Ambala, Karnal, Delhi, and Gurgaon) to the border districts of the United Provin¬ 
ces (Saharanpur, Muzafiarnagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and Muttra); 
this migration is due to marriage custom and the females as usual greatly exceed 
the males. Of the 61,000 that remain, the army accounts for a considerable num¬ 
ber, many are in public or private service or in the police and a fair proportion 
are traders, horse-dealers and wandering pedlars especially. The emigrants 
from this province to the Punjab are made up of 218,390 from British territory to 
the Pmajab ^ proper and 6,036 to the North-West Frontier Province, 1,623 
from the United Provinces States to the Punjab proper,' and 29 to the North-West 
Pmntier Province, making a total of 224,977 as against 231,605 C) in 1901, or a 
^erence of 6,628, once more a difference explicable by the higher death-rate. 

I The figures of the contiguous migration are 
given in the margin. Similar figures for 1901 
are not available, but it may he mentioned that 
the total emigration from the whole United Pro¬ 
vinces to the border districts of the Punjab 
amounted in 1901 to 148,616 as against 141,003 
in 1911; in Delhi there has been an increase 
of some 6,000, in G-urgaon a decrease of 7,000, 
in Karnal a decrease of 6,000, whilst the figures 
in Ambala. and Nahan are practically station¬ 
ary. _ Besides these four districts, the United 
Provinces emigrants go chiefly to Hissar, Eoh- 

tak, Simla, Ferozpur, Amritsar, Eawalpindi. 
iratiaia, and Dahore, but especially the last three. 

120. Migration to and from Bombay.— Immigration from Bombay is not 

extensive. ]^t there is very extensive emigration to Bombay, amounting to 89 521 
pers<ms from British territory to British territory, and 4,764 from British territory to 
the Bombay States, a total of 96,285 as against 67,822 (^) in 1901. This is a very 
indeed considering the distance between the two provinces • Allah¬ 
abad, Fyzahad^Azamgarh, Muttra, Agra, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Lucknow, Eae Bareli 
Benares, and Jaunput provide the largest contributions to the total. The migra- 

Sls 'at aZ fiefly labour in the Bombay side, 

amomJt^^of ^ 

JWd frni ^ the Central Provinces of which a small amount in 

uSi th6_description of contiguous. But against some 

UMted Z ^ecMved, 130,799 emigrants (besides 768 from the 

® province for the Central Provinces—a con- 

116,092., Some 14,000 o£ 

Sie “Mefly field tobom and oultiyation. 


Bora in — 

Enumerated in— 

1911. 

Dehra Dan 

iJ^^ahau Statu 

1,159 

Saharanpur 

Ambala 

10;523 

if ». 

Karnal 

3,843 

Muzafiarnagar . . 


2,646 

Meerut 

Delhi 

1,146 

J5 

1'7,3^6 

Bulandshahr 


13,093 

M • > 

Aligarh. 

Otiigaon 

6,424 

5,128 

Muttrsf 

ii » • 

12,533 

72,8*?! 


wMeh 
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122 . Migration to and from Burma. —There is also a large volmiie of 
emigration to Burma which has greatly increased in the last ten years. The num-" 
her of residents of the United Provinces enumerated in that province are now'. 
50,665 (besides 688 from United Provinces States) as against 33,453 in 1901.' 
They are found chiefly in Eangoon and Akyab, especially in Eangoon city and: 
are there probably in business, though cultivation and domestic service are also 
attractions. They come chiefly from Fyzabad and Sultanpur; but no less than 
24,000 returned no district of birth. 

123- Migration to and from Rajputana.- There is very considerable immi¬ 
gration from the States in the Eajputana Agency, amounting to 102,929 as against 
126,536 in 1901: 71,000 of these were found in the two districts of Muttra and 
Agra and 11,000 more in Meerut division. Of these, again, 37,000 from Bharatpur, 
found in Muttra and Agra and 24,000 from Dholpur found in Agra come 
under the head of immigrants from contiguous districts, and are mostly females y 
the rest are chiefly business men. There is also considerable emigration ; 69,451 
persons from British territory and 600 from the States, a total of 70,051, wereenu- 
merated in Eajputana States as against 74,114 in 1901: the decrease is explic¬ 
able by the enhanced death-rate of the decade : 31,000 from Muttra and Agra 
enumerated in Bharatpur and 15,000 from Agra enumerated in Dholpur fall under 
the head of emigrants from contiguous places and are sent abroad chiefly by 
marriage custom. The interchange of population between Eajputana and the 
Western districts of the province is largely due to the close relations existing. 
between the Jain community of the United Provinces and that of Eajputana. 

124. Migration to and from Central India. —The very considerable immi¬ 
gration from Central India has slightly decreased since 1901; its present flgure is 
195,815 as against 199,319. Nearly the whole of it is between border districts ; 
no less than 122,000 immigrants from contiguous states are found in the Plateau 
alone. The number of emigrants though still large is now only 168,544 as against 
the phenomenal flgure of 1901 (343,014) (’^). 

The details of contiguous emigration are as in the margin. There are 

now only 90,000 persons born in the 

__ contiguous districts of this province- 

6,152 -who were enumerated just over the 
border as against 186,000 in 1901.- 
1,232 The nature of the immigration which 
3;377 is in the proportion of some 64 
2,990 women to 26 men, shows clearly 
14399 enough that it is of the usual type, 
i 6 , 8 ii due to marriage custom. The cause 
2^07 of the decrease appears to be that 
h85o after the famine of 1897 many went 
3'923 into Central India in search of labour 
M76 and new lands to cultivate, and 

...J_returned when better times came to 

90,180 Bundelkhand with the opening of. 

-- this decade. The famine of 1907-8 

did not cause any wandering, and it is probable that the difierence represents, 
the famine emigrants who returned home. 

125. Migration to other Provinces and States. —Ajmer-Merwara, Madras, 
Hyderabad, and Kashmir all send to this province a respectable number of immi¬ 
grants totalling some 6 , 000 ; Ajmer-Merwara receives nearly 12,000 persons from 
the province, Hyderabad 10,000, and Baroda and Madras between them some 6,000 
more. Baluchistan also receives 6,000 United Provinces emigrants. 

_ 126. Foreign emigration. —There are few trustworthy figures in connec¬ 

tion with foreign emigration. It falls into several classes — 


Born in— 

Enumerated in— 

Agra .. 

Gwalior 

Allaliabad 

Bewail .. 

5S . . 

Minor States 

Banda 

Panna .. .. 

jj 

Gliarkliari .. 


Minor States 

Etawah .. .. ! 

Gwalior 

Hamirpur .. .. ! 

Panna 


Charkliari ., 

j, . . • - 

Minor States 

Jalaun 

Gwalior 

,j * • 

Datia 


Samthar 

Jhansi 

Orchha 

,, . . • • 

Datia 

JJ • • • • 

Minor States 

Mirzapur *. 

Bewab 

Total 

•• 


(1) Over-seas emigration to the colonies (registered). 

( 2 ) Over-seas emigration, (unregistered), ' 

(3) Nepal and foreign inland emigration. 

_ ( 1 ) Registered overseas emigration.—l-a. subsidiary table VII have been showm 

me number of emigrants who sailed during the decade from Caloutta.te various British 
Colonies and other places where indentured labour is in request (^). , The total is 

10 m „• subsidiary lable VIII, page 59 ot the report of 1901. But the Central India report of 

1901 gives it M 320,159 and on page 43 of his report Mr. Burn quotes it as 319,694. . i 

MarfiV/v Q * Surinams^ Guadeloupe, La Beunion, .^Tamaioa^ St. LuciV 

Martinique, Saigon, Madagascar, Straits Settlements, and Ceylon. ^ - 
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Colony. 


Number. 


128,513 ; of fcliis number 54,897 come from the Eastern Sub-Himalayan division, and 
especially from Basti and Gonda. The Central Plain contributes 27,188, chiefly 
from Fyzabad and Sultanpur, and the Eastern Plain 11,963; “ other districts ” (‘) 
sent out no less than 25,902. The emigrants from Calcutta went to Demerara, 
Trinidad, Natal, Fiji, Jamaica, Surinam, and the Mauritius. In 1901 there were 
enumerated in four colonies alone, namely Trinidad (with Tobago), Natal, Jamaica, 
and Mauritius, some 177,880 Indians : and since 128,513 represents the new emi¬ 
grants only, allowing for those who returned or died aud the old emigrants who^ 
left before 1911, it is clear that 150,000 (the estimate of chapter II for this kind 
of emigration) is by no means an escessive estimate. Besides these figures re¬ 
turns have been received from some colonies of Indians born in the United 

Provinces as in the margin ( 2 ). It is not clear 
whether the Straits Settlements figure in¬ 
cludes Singapore or not: but if so, it is curious¬ 
ly low since the 3rd Brahmans reached that 
place before the census and this has a number 
of United Provinces ihen in it. The Hong 
Kong figure is probably of soldiers or police¬ 
men. Amongst the 171 United Provinces 
Indians enumerated in Colombo on their arri¬ 
val thither by sea were 167 Musalmans, of 
whom 125 came from Allahabad. Save the' 
persons enumerated in Fiji, it is probable that 
most of the rest belong really to the next 
class of emigrants. 

(2) Unregistered overseas emigrants .—It 
is impossible to give any figures for such 
residing in 1901 in no less than 32 different 



Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Straits Settlements 

11 

10 

1 

Soudan 

1 

1 


Pi ji 

18,965 

13,067 

0,898 

Seychelles 

1 

1 


Hong Zong 

835 

835 

.. 

Uganda 

94 

92 

2 

Ceylon 

10 

10 


Federated Malay 

no 

im 

“ 8 

States. 




On ships reaching 

171 



Ceylon ports*. 




Total 

£0,198 

: 14,118 

1 

5,909 


* No details of sex. 

emigration. Natives of India were 

parts of the world, besides Demerara, Fiji, Smrinam, Guadeloupe, La Eeunion, 
St. Lucia, Martinique, Hong Kong, Uganda, Saigon, and the British Islea^. 
and other parts of Europe where they are known to have gone during this 
decade at all events—in all 42 parts of the world apart from Europe. These 32' 
included Ceylon, 3 British dependencies in Indonesia, 4 of the South African 
Colonies, Egypt, Lagos, Gambia, Mauritius and the Seychelles in Africa, 8 islands 
or groups of islands in the West Indies, or territories adjacent to them, 7 of the 
colonies in Australasia, Canada, the United States of America and the Falkland 
Islands, and Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta in Europe. There are of course many in 
the British Isles, in France, and even in Switzerland, as well as in Japan. To 
these have to be added the many Musalman pilgrims by sea to Arabia. It is 
impossible to give from the available figures any guess as to the proportion of such 
Indians who belong to the United Provinces, but it is certain that it is by no- 
means negligible. 

(3) Uepal and foreign inland emigration .—Here too it is impossible to give- 
any figures. But it is quite certain that the emigration into Nepal is very con¬ 
siderable. I have aheady dealt with this subject in chapter II, para. 43. Of other- 
inland emigration the only item that needs mention is that into Tibet and that 
rather because of its interest than its size. From all accounts it seems quite 
obvious that trade facilities with Tibet have greatly increased of late, but it is; 
improbable that the number of United Pro'vinces traders who visit Tibet can have 
much efiect on the figures of the census. 

127. Immigration from foreign countries.— Forty-six thousand one hundred 
and nineteen persons who were born in other countries in Asia are resident in the 
United Provinces, of whom no less than 43,347 are Nepalese; they are chiefly 
found in Kumaun, Dehra Dun, Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda, Bahraich, and Benares. 
They are chiefly soldiers, settlers, traders or refugees. There are 1,606 Afghans, 
probably mostly traders, and 638 Tibetans. Out of 22,476 persons born in Europe 
22,008 were born in the United Kingdom: there are 132 Germans and 125 persons 
born in Italy. There were only 289 persons born in Africa, but some little interest 


(*) {)0hi« is a carious entry^ There are only IQ other districts * ’and two states which giye&. an average' of ' 
firm 51,000 each, We may feel ^nite sure that the Hiioadayan aistriots and Tehri State send none ; which leaves seven ' 
difltricte. In allprobahility other districts*’includes t^il and village entries of residence, which could not he 
identified., 

' ’ (*) Since writing the above I have received returns showing 18S males and -77 females enumerated in south- 

Africay and 6 males in Scotland. ^ . • . . - 
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attaches to those born in Natal (57) who, judging from their districts of residence 
(Azaragarh and Gonda), are probably the children of returned emigrants. The 
same is probably true of the 186 persons in Fyzabad division and the 89 in Basti 
who were born in the West Indies. 

128. The balance of migration in the natural divisions, (1) Himalmja 

West. —In this division there is a large 


District. 

Immi¬ 

grants.*** 

Emigrants.*^ 

Excess (-j-) 
defect { -) of 
immigrants. 

Himalaya, West .. 

151 

44 

+107 

Dehra Dun 

65 

9 

+46 

Naini Tal 

134 

23 

+ 111 

Almora 

15 

54 

—39 

Garhwal .. 1 

13 : 

25 

—12 


excess of immigrants over emigrants, 
which is made up chiefly of the pilgrims 
to Debra Dun and the influx of culti¬ 
vators from adjoining districts of Eohil- 
khand to the Naini Tal Tarai. To 
this must be added a considerable 
number of European settlers and 
troops in Dehra itself and the various 
hill cantonments and also Gurkha soldiery. The balance of immigrants in Naini 
Tal are chiefly the hillmen who visit the Bhabar in the cold weather and cancel 
the Almora emigrants, from which district they chiefly come. The Garhwal 
emigration is largely directed to Dehra Dun. Generally speaking therefore the 
immigrants in this division are of three kinds : temporary visitors on pilgrimage or 
Cultivators in the Tarai, equally temporary agriculturists in the Bhabar from 
Almora, or practically permanent settlers from birthplaces outside India (chiefly 
England, Nepal, and Tibet). The permanent population therefore amounts practi¬ 
cally to the home-born and these foreign settlers. 

129. (2) Sub-Himalaya, West. —Over the division as a whole immigrants 

I and emigrants very nearly balance, as 
they also do in Saharanpur : the excess 
in each case is 8,000 only. The bulk of 
Saharanpur immigration which is not 
from contiguous districts is from 
Meerut, Moradabad, and the Punjab 
and is probably accounted for by 
Hardwar pilgrims and visitors to the 
Piran Kaliar fair, though Meerut and 


District. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Excess (+) 
defect ( -) of 
immigrants. 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

321 

313 

+ 8 

Saharanpur 

74 

66 

+8 

Bareilly 

108 

130 

1 —22 

Bijnor 

34 

69 

1 —35 

Pilibhit 

63 

59 

+4 

Kheri .. 

111 

56 

+55 


parts of the Punjab, though not contiguous, are sufliciently adjacent to come under 
the same principle. The building of the lumna bridge on the North-Western 
Eailway also accounts for some Punjabi immigrants. The excess of emigrants in 
Bareilly is chiefly accounted for (apart from very large movements of the usual 
kind into the neighbouring districts) by the influx of cultivators into the Naini 
Tal Tarai and smaller movements, probably in search of labour (or, in the case 
of Kheri, of land) into that district, Oawnpore and Lucknow. There is a curious 
movement also into Unao which occurred both in 1901 and 1911. It appears 
from the figures to be of the usual “marriage ” variety, but certainly there seems 
no reason for its existence between these two particular districts. Two explana¬ 
tions are possible. There is a small colony of Bais Eajputs-in Bareilly and Aonla 
Tahsils who claim connection with the Unao Bais and it may be that they still 
seek their brides from other clans in their old home. Or it may be due to con¬ 
fusion in the schedules between Bareilly (Bareli) and Eae Bareli, which adjoins 
Unao. The figures are not too large to make either explanation unlikely. In 
Bijnor the excess of emigrants see'ms to be due not to any excess in that figure 
so much as to a decrease in immigrants which however is not confined to any 
particular district. Pilibhit’s immigrants and emigrants practically balance 
each other, the slight excess in favour of the former being probably due to the 
movements of labour : whilst in Eheri the excess is almost entirely in immigrants 
from contiguous districts and, as the unusually large number of males of this kind 
shows, is due to the influx of settlers to the reclaimed jungle lands. 


In all these marginal tables OOO’s are omitted. 
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130. , Indo-Gangetic Plain, West.—In the Western Plain 


'Biritrict. 

Iiumigrants. 

Emigrants. 

! 

[ Excess (+) 
idefect ( «) of 
i immi^ants. 

Izido-Gangetie Plain, 

538 

585 

-47 ■ 

West. 




HuzaSanaagac 

96 

68 

+28 
+ 26 

Meerut 

150 

124 - 

Bulandslialir ; 

115 

113 

+ 2 

Aligarh 

139 

151 

■ —IS 

Muttra 

113 

112 


Agra .. 

140 

173 

—33 

Parrukhahad 

108 

110' 

_2 

S^Iainpuri 

110 

96 

+ 14 

Etawah 

95 

80 

+15 

E'tah .. 

127 

105 

+22 

Budaun 

98 

116 

—18 

Moradahad 

85 

138 

—53 

Shah i^blian pur 

98 

134- 

—36 


the loss by 
100, By far: 

the greater portion of migration in 
either direction is from contiguous 
places both within and without the 
province and needs no oominent. The_ 
only striking figures as regards immi¬ 
gration are those of Meerut, Aligarh, 
'and Agra (distant) and as regards 
emigration those of Aligarh, Agra, and' 
Muttra. The items which increase 
Meerut’s “distant” immigration are 
chiefly those connected with Saharan- 
pur, Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, and 
Budaun, together with a considerable 
I influx from the Punjab. All these are 
■ adjacent though.not contiguous places. 
In the cases of Aligarh, Budaun, and the Punjab the immigration is of the 
normal kind due to social causes, though military service doubtless accounts 
for many of the Punjabis. In the other three cases the si^e of the immigration 
and its nature as regards the proportion of the sexes seems to point to its 
being due to economic causes ; it will be noted that all the districts mentioned 
contain cities with considerable business connections. In Muttra the distant 
emigration is either to Meerut or Bulandshahr (adjacent districts) or to Bombay' 
and Eajputana, with which through its Jain traders it has extensive trade and. 
other relations. Aligarh’s distant emigration is chiefly to Meerut (see above), 
Agra and Maiupm-i (also adjacent districts), Moradahad and Shahjahanpur, which 
besides being adjacent are, like Aligarh, Muhammadan districts; whilst its 
immigration from a distance is largely the reflex of this emigration ; the districts 
mentioned seem to interchange migrants freely. It may be noted that Aligarh 
contains two cities,' Koil and Hathras, both being trade centres. It has also a 
considerable number of Eajputana immigrants, business men and (doubtless) 
railway officials on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Eailway. Little need 
be said about Agra: situated where it is, a large city with much trade and an 
important railway centre, it collects immigrants from all quarters and in return 
sends emigrants especially to Bombay and the Eajputana and Central India 
States. Moradabad’s emigration is considerable as is that of Shahjahanpur: and 
it is probable that the poor but proud Muhammadans of these districts enter 
distant service freely. 

131. (4) Iiido-Grangetic Plain, Central, —The emigration of the Central 

• Plain greatly exceeds its immigration. 
Two districts alone, Oawupore and 
Lucknow, gain more than they lose 
by migration: their oases have already 
been dealt with both in this chapter 
and the last and it is enough to say 
that they owe this gain chiefly to the 
attractions which their cities ofier to 
labour, but partly also to their large 
cantonments and in the case of Luck¬ 
now to its position as secondary capital 
of the province. All the other districts 
to a greater or less extent send emi¬ 
grants broadcast over India, whilst 

, * • t -— Bareli and Baiswara generally lose 

many males to^the army and many females to marriage custom. Por. the. 
aiBwara Eajput is of high rank, though not the highest of all Eajputs, and he 

direction to find a suitable husband for his 
aug ter and some way in the other to find a suitable wife for his son. The 
erenoe would be greater still if over-seas emigration could he reckoned. 


District. 

Immigrants. 

■ 

Emigrants. 

Excess (-j-) 
defect ( -) of 
immigrants. 

Indo-Gangeuic Plain^ 
Central 

414 

667 

—253 

Ca-wn^oie 

153 

126 

+27 

Eatehpur 

46 

62 

—16 

Allahabad 

97 

135 

—38 

Ducknow . 

141 

98 

+43 

TTnao 

56 

95 

—39 

Bareli 

66 

97 

—31 

Sitapui ' 

85 

loi 

—16 

Haidoi 


110 

—37 

Pyzahad 

91 

139 

—28 

Sultanpur 

83 

113 

—30 

Partabgarh 

67 

103 

—36 

—35 

Bara Bank! 

61 

96 
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132. 


District. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Excess ( + ) 
defect ( -) of 
immigrants. 

Central India 

200 

202 

—2 

Plateau. 




Banda .. .. 

43 

74 

—31 

Hamirpur 

53 

71 

—18 

Jhansi.. 

108 

72 

+36 

Jalaun .. 

52 

40 

+12 


(6) Central India Plateau. —Immigration and emigration in the Plateau 

balance almost exactly: the true 
difierence is rather larger than—2^ 
as over-seas emigration would have to 
be added ; Banda distant emigration is 
chiefly to the States of Central India, 
the Central Provinces, and Bombay; 
that of Hamirpur chiefly to the Central 
India States. Jhansi with its old Ma- 
ratha connections has extensive trade 
relations with and many emigrants in 
Bombay ; but the most striking thing in Jhansi is the way in which persons from 
the many neighbouring States flock into the district, doubtless for the most part 
into the city. 

133. (6) East Satpuras. —Mirzapur loses slightly more in contiguous 

emigration than it gains in contiguous 

I immigration, but the big loss is due to 
I its distant emigration outside the 
province, which appears to have 
' increased considerably. The emigrants 
are mostly labourers from North Mirzapur who go to Eastern Bengal or Calcutta 
to obtain employment in the jute industry. The migration is of a periodic kind 
usually lasting some six months, from September or October to April, when the 
emigrants return home. 

134. (7) Sub-Himalaya, East. —The flgures of migration in this division 

are extremely misleading. It actually 





Excess (+) 

District, 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

defect ( - ) of 
immigrants 

Mirzapur 

65 j 

101 j 

, —36 


District, 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Excess (+) 
defect { —) of 
immigrants. 

Sub-Himalaya East, 

189 

i 

185 

+4 

Gorakhpur 

152 

136 

+ 16 

Basti 

85 

137 

—52 

Gonda 

93 

95 

—2 

Bahraich 

77 

34 

+43 


shows an excess of immigrants whilst 
there can be no doubt whatever that 
there is a considerable loss by emigra¬ 
tion. The reason is that practically 
the whole of the Nepal and a consider¬ 
able share of the over-seas emigration 
comes from this tract. The former I 
estimated at 160,000 and if we allow 
30,000 for emigrants from this division 
abroad, it will be seen that the total volume of emigration is thus nearly double 
the figure in the margin. It is useless going into detail; Grorakhpur gains a great 
deal by emigration of labour and settlers on reclaimed lands which comes 
apparently from Basti to some extent, so that the Grorakhpur immigration and 
Basti emigration cancel. 

135. (8) Indo-Gangetic Plain, East. —The emigrants in this division exceed 

I the immigrants by 435,000, to which 
some 60,000 at least should be added 
for over-seas emigration. Benares is the 
only place which in any degree makes 
good its losses by gains from immigra¬ 
tion; this is due of course to its position as 
a large city and also as the most famous 
religious centre in India. The vastly 
greater part of this emigration (388,000) 
is directed to distant parts of other pro¬ 
vinces ; the extra-provincial emigration amounts to 414,000. Somewhere or other 
I have already quoted a statement that there is not a single family in the Benares 
division which has not at least one member abroad in Bengal and Assam. If the 
qualification of Bengal and Assam be removed, the statement will not be far from the 
truth. The pressure on the soil in the Eastern districts has been proving severe, 
up till 1901 at all events : emigration is the natural relief. This with the terrible 
assistance afforded by plague has reduced the pressure considerably and it may 
well be that emigration will show some decline in the next, ten years, though 
possibly not, since by long use emigration has become second nature and possesses 
attractions of its own, which the money-order returns of these districts assist 
us to realize. 


District. 

Immigrants.' 

Emigrants. 

Excess (+)‘ 
defect (~) of 
immigrants. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 

149 

584 

—435 

East. 




Benares 

100 

1 107 

—7 

Jannpur 

74 

159 

—85 

Ghazipur 

41 

149 

—108 

Ballia 

32 

135 

—103 

Azamgarh 

69 

200 

—131 
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136. 


1 

Born in 
j district 
! 

1 

Born in 
adjacent 
districts 
or states. 

i 

Born 

else¬ 

where. 

Agrs 

83-2 

91 

i 

77 

Aliaiabad 

851 

59 

90 

Amroha 

967 

17 

16 

Bareilly 

943 

63 

54 

Benares 

782 

85 

133 

Bndaun 

904 

49 

47 

Cawnnore 

583 

272 

145 

Btaivah 

744 

108 

148 

Barrukhabad 

819 

66 

115 

Fyzabad 

730 

152 

118 

Gorakhpur 

859 

55 

86 

Hathras 

750 

147 : 

103 

Jaunpur 

916 

47 1 

37 

Jhansi 

627 

35 

338 

Koil .. 

882 

71 

47 

Lucknow 

575 

181 

244 

Meerut 

818 

77 

105 ^ 

Mzrzapur 

888 

61 

51 . 

Moradabad 

889 

56 

55 

Muttra 

729 

153 

118 

Eampur ,. j 

943 

31 

26 J 

Saharanpur ., ' 

818 

62 

120 

Sarohhal .. I 

971 

16 

13 c 

Bhahjahaiipur ,. | 

921 

46 

33 U 


'W.a.VAV/M* J-JJ. CUXV> gj. V Wi-t JJLgU.XCiQ 

showing the number per 1,000 of the popu¬ 
lation of each city which are home or foreign- 
born. For “ contiguous ” in the case of 
districts I have substituted “ adjacent ” as 
more appropriate in the case of cities. It 
must be remembered that the home-born do 
not include merely those born in the city, 
but those born in the district in which 
the city is situated so that these figures in¬ 
clude in reality a considerable proportion of 
immigrants. The figures are not very in¬ 
ning for these reasons. Cawnpore, as a 
large industrial centre, would possess a large 
proportion of immigrants in any case, but the 
re is increased because of its position on the 
iers of its district, and the same criticism 
lies to_ Farrukhabad, Fyzabad, Hathras, 
Jhausi. Bareilly, Amroha, Moradabad, 
thabad, Budaun, Gorakhpur, Jaunpur, 
ibhal, and Bampur are important chiefly 


—decreases the number of immigrants. 
Generally speaking, however, the large trading centres with the sacred towns such 
as Muttra and Benares, have high figures of immigrants, the mere district capitals 
have low ones. It may be further noted that the districts round Lucknow are 
small and numerous which further tends to increase the already high figm-es of 
that large centre. In cities for obvious reasons there are more immigrant 
men than women, in contrast to the general rule of immigration. ^ 
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Subsidiary table I ,—Immigration actual figures. 


Born in—(,000’s omitted). 


District and natural division 
where enumerated. 

District or (natural 
division). 

Contiguous dis¬ 
trict or state in 
province. 

Other parts 
of province. 

Contiguous part 
of other pro- 
vinces, etc. 

Non-contiguous 
parts of other 
provinces, etc. 

Outside 

India. 

o 

bi 

d 

i "d 

W-H 

Female. 

+3 

0 

d 

Is 

Q 

1 

0 

ti 

1 

d 

1 

d 

§ 

|i| 

la 

+3 

o 

y 

'a 

i 

3 

*0 

d 

1 

Female. 

Total. 


d 

a 

.... 1. ~ 

ii 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


17 

18 

19 

United Provinces .. 

47.354 

24,18 

22,51‘ 

.. 



■- 


.. 

403 

133 

210 

766 

95 

77 

69 

48 

27 


46,523 

24,34. 

9 22,11^ 

66 

27 

39 




424 

150 

214 

765 

94 

77 

69 

48 

27 

Eimalaya, West 

1382 

709 

673 

91 

54 

37 

25 

16 

9 


.. 


73 

ID 

3 

22 

17 

5 

Dehra Dun., 

ISO 

82 

68 

28 

20 

S 

15 

10 

5 


.. 


to 

7 

3 

2 

2 


Naini Tal 

189 

104 

85 

114 

63 

51 

8 

6 

2 


.. 

.. 

2 

2 


10 

8 

2 

Almora .. ■ • • 

510 

‘257 

253 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 


,, 

.. 

., 

1 

1 

,. 

7 

6 

2 

Garhwal 

466 

m 

240 

9 

6 

3 

1 

1 



•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

3 

2 

1 

SuhSimalayaf West 

4,012 

2,190 

1822 

235 

97 

138 

52 

27 

25 

9 

4 

5 

79 

13 

6 

6 

5 

1 

Saharanpur 

912 

605 

407 

31 

12 

19 

23 

13 

10 

S 

3 

5 

U 

7 

4 

1 

1 


'Bareilly 

987 

650 

437 

84 

29 

65 

17 

10 

7 


.. 


4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

,, 

Bijnor ,. • • • 

Pilibhit .. • • 

772 

414 

358 

27 

9 

18 

5 

2 

3 




2 

1 

1 




425 

234 

191 

55 

23 

32 

7 

4 

3 




1 

1 


,, 



Kheri ... 

848 

457 

391 

95 

44 

51 

11 

7 

4 


•• 

•; 

3 

3 

•* 

2 

i 

1 

Indo-Gfangetic Fhm, West 

12,349 

0,789 

5,560 

279 

96 

1S3 

44 

24 

20 

753 

55 

98 

55 

29 

26 

7 

6 

1 

Muzafcarnagar .. 

713 

415 

298 

79 

23 

56 

6 

3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

S 

2 

3 


.. 


Meerut .. • • 

1,369 

770 

599 

92 

23 

69 

24 

14 

10 

16 

4 

12 

IS 

9 

6 

3 

3 


Bulandshahr . . 

1,009 

559 

450 

85 

22 

63 

13 

5 

8 

13 

4 

9 

4 

2 

2 




li026 

584 

442 

109 

31 

78 

22 

10 

12 

1 


1 

7 

4 

3 




Muttra 

'543 

324 

219 

61 

16 

45 

10 

5 

5 

30 

io 

20 

n 

6 

5 

I 

1 


Agra 

882 

506 

376 

64 

22 

42 

13 

5 

8 

SO 

16 

34 

11 

6 

5 

2 

2 



792 

455 

337 

96 

32 

64 

9 

5 

4 




3 

2 

1 




Malnpuri 

687 

405 

282 

95 

27 

68 

9 

Q 

6 


,, 


6 

3 

3 

.. 



Etawah 

664 

381 

283 

69 

24 

45 

8 

3 

5 

i7 

7 

io 

1 

1 

,, 


.. 



745 

433 

312 

112 

35 

77 

10 

4 

6 




5 

3 

2 




Budaun -* •• 

955 

546 

409 

92 

28 

64 

4 

2 

2 




2 

1 

1 




Moradahad . . • ■ • * 

1,178 

646 

532 

68 

22 

46 

14 

6 

8 




3 

2 

1 




'Shahjahanpur . .. 

847 

476 

371 

89 

33 

56 

8 

4 

4 

•• 


• • 

1 

•• 





Indo-Gfangetio Flaifi, Central 

12,014 

6,263 

5,751 

298 

99 

199 

51 

27 

24 

8 

3 

5 

47 

29 

18 

10 

8 

2 

Ca'wnpore .. 

989 

550 

439 

79 

33 

46 

59 

31 

28 




13 

8 

5 

2 

2 


Patehpur .. • • 

631 

335 

296 

39 

12 

27 

6 

3 

3 




1 

.. 

1 




Allahabad .. «• 

1,370 

706 

664 

64 

19 • 

45 

14 

9 

5 

1 

3 

4 

10 

6 

4 

2 

2 


liucknow ., 

623 

339 

284 

84 

36 

48 

41 

25 

16 



.. 

12 

8 

4 

4 

3 

*i 

TJnao 

855 

460 

395 

45 

14 

31 

10 

4 

6 


■ « 


1 

1 





Bae Bareh .. 

951 

492 

459 

46 

12 

34 

18 

6 

12 




2 

1 

i 




Sitapur 

1,054 

571 

483 

73 

28 

' 45 

11 

7 

4 




1 

1 





Hardoi .. •• 

1,048 

683 

465 

66 

23 

43 

6 

3 

3 










Eyzabad .. , . ^ 

1,062 

546 

616 

70 

19 

51 

17 

7 

10 




“s 

2 

’i 

i 

1 


Bultaiipur .. . . •• 

965 

498 

467 

74 

15 

59 

8 

1 2 

6 




1 

1 



1 , 


Partahgarh .. 

853 

424 

409 

61 

11 

50 

5 

' 2 

3 




1 

1 





BaraBanki.. 

1,022 

544 

478 

55 

17 

38 

6 

3 

3 

.. 


... 

.. 

•• 

.. 


•• 


Central India Flateau 

2,008 

1,050 

958 

35 

U 

21 

77 

10 

7 

120 

41 

79 

27 

11 

16 

7 

1 

. . 

Banda .. •• 

614 

314 

300 

19 

7 

12 

5 

3 

2 

14 

6 

8 

5 

2 

3 




Hamirpur .. 

412 

219 

193 

27 

8 

19 

3 

2 

1 

14 

3 

11 

9 

3 

6 




Jhansi 

672 

307 

265 

12 

4 

8 

12 

8 

4 

69 

23 

■46 

14 

7 

7 

*i 

’i 


Jalaun 

353 

192 

161 

27 

8 

19 

4 

2 

2 

10 

4 

6 

11 

4 

7 



... 

iSfl/jpuras *• 

1,008 

511 

495 

40 

5 

32 

4 

3 

1 

19 

7 

12 

2 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

, 

Mirzapui •• .« •• 

1,006 

511 

495 

40 

8 

32 

4 

3 

1 

19 

1 

12 

2 

i 

1 




SulSimalayat East 

1302 

3,716 

3,586 

72 

29 . 

48 

35 

16 

19 

51 

18 

■33 

76 

■ 5 

5 

27 

10 

11 

Gorakhptic 

3,050 

1,541 

1,509 

77 

35 

42 

12 

5 

1 

SO 

17 

33 

5 

8 

.2 

8 

4 

4 

Basti .. 

1,745 

901 

844 

64 

19 

45 

13 

3 

10 




2 

1 

1 

6 

2 

4 

Gonda .. 

1,319 

682 

637 

78 

30 

48 

10 

4 

6 




2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Bahraioh .. •. 

970 

508 

462 

59 

27 

■32 

12 

7 

5 




2 

, 1 

1 

4 

2; 

2 

Indo-Qangetic Flain, East 

5,082 

2,576 

2,506 

82 

21 

61 

10 

6 

4 

37 

6 

25 

24 

12 

12 

2 

1 

1 

Benares 

797 

414 

383 

52 

14 

38 

17 

10 

1 

8 

2 

6 

21 

11 

10 

2 

1 

1 

Jaunpux ,, *,• 

1,082 

562 

520 

64 

11 

53 

9 

3 

6 




1 


1 




‘Ghaaipur .. .. 

799 

411 

888 

26 

15 

11 

5 

3 

2 

9 


’s 

1 

■‘i 




. . * 

Ballia .. ■*. 

814 

, 417 

397 

18 

4 

14 

1 

1 


12 

2 

10 

1 

1 



^ * 

1 * 

Azamgarh .. •, 

1,424 

735 

689 

50 

10 

40 

17 

4 

is 




2 

• 1 

'i 



k k 

Native States. 



















Tehti-Garhwal (Himalaya, West) ... 

296 

146. 

150 

4 

2 

2 













Bampur (§uh-Himalaya^ West) 

471 

269 

212 

56 

22 

34. 

5 

1 

*2 


- 


‘l 

*i 


- 


•• 
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Subsidiary table II .—Emigration (actual figures) 


District and natural division 
where bom. 


United Provincfis 

British Territory 

Himalaya, West 

Dehra Dim 
Naini Tal 
Almora 
G-arhwal 

Suh-Simalaya, West 


SaharaDpur 
Bareilly 
Bi jnor ., 
Pdibhit 
Kheri 


lii^O'G-angeiic Ilain, West 


Muzafiarnagar 

Meerut.. 

Bulandshahr 


Muttra 

Agra .. 

Bairukhabad 

Mainpnri 

Etawah 

Etah .. 

Budaxm 

Moiadabad 

Shahjahanpur 


Indo-G-angetio Plain, Central , 


Cawnpore 
Eatehpur 
Allahabad 
Eucknot? 
Unao .. 
Bae Bareli 
Sitapur 
^ Hardoi 
Ejzaba^i 
Sitanpur 
Partabgarh 
Bata Banki 


Central India Plateau 

Banda .. 

Hamiiptir ,, * ] 

Jhansi' * ' 

Jalaim ... 

■ Past Satpuras 

Mirzapur 

i Sub-Eimalaya, Uaei 

GoKbkhpui 

'Basti .. ‘‘ 

Goni^, .. ** 

Bahraich ’* 

lndO'$l^angetie Plainj East .. 

Benare^ .. 

Janaptir ,, 

Ghazipnr 

BalHa ,,, \ . 

Azamgarh .* 

i'^ri-Ga^hwai (Hilnalaya^ W*^!) 
B^pur (Sub-Huidiaya, West)., 


Enumerated in (’000s omitted.) 


District {or natural 
division). 


(Jon iiguous dis¬ 
trict or state in 
province. 


I Other parts of 
province. 



Total. 

Alale. 

■ 

Female. 

-tj 

o 

EH 

Male. 

© 

g 

© 

pR 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


41354 

24,m 

22,514 





i6,523 

24.349 

22,114 

64 

25 

38 

•* 

1382 

709 

678 

19 

7 

12 


150 

82 

68 

2 

1 

1 


189 

104 

85 

12 

4 

8 

. . 

510 

267 

25.3 

49 

27 

22 

•• 

! 466 

22G 

240 

18 

12 

6 


^ <1.072 

s,m 

7,552 

219 

91 

128 


912 

505 

407 

33 

14 

19 


987 

550 

437 

101 

39 

62 


772 

414 

358 

48 

20 

28 


425 

234 

191 

56 

21 

35 


848 

467 

391 

53 

20 

33 


12.340 

6,789 

5,560 

296 

1S4 

m 


713 

415 

29S 

54 

16 

38 

.. 

h369 

770 

599 

73 

20 

53 


1,009 

559 

450 

75 

21 

54 


1,026 

584 

442 

108 

33 

75 


543 

324 

219 

56 

18 

38 


882 

506 

376 

64 

22 

42 


792 

455 

337 

92 

28 

64 

.. 

687 

405 

282 

83 

25 

58 


664 

381 

283 

66 

20 

46 


745 

433 

312 

95 

27 

68 


955 

546 

409 

107 

34 

73 


1,178 

646 

532 

111 

42 

69 


847 

476 

371 

117 

43 

74 


72,074 

3,263 

5,751 

218 

81 

W 

.. 

989 

550 

439 

69 

23 

■'46 


631 

335 

296 

38 

13 

26 


1,570 

706 

604 

5X 

11 

40 


623 

339 

284 

46 

16 

30 


855 

460 

395 

71 

27 

44. 


951 

492 1 

459 

48 

16 

33 

•. 

1,054 

571 ! 

483 

91 

39 

52 


1,048 

583 

465 

98 

36 

62 i 


1,062 

546 

516 

66 

16 

60 


965 

498 

467 

60 

14 

46 


833 

424 

409 

58 

15 

43 


1,022 

‘ 544 

478 

74 

31 1 

43 


2m 

l,0o0 

958 

1 

57 

19 

I 38 

,, 

614 

314 

300 

34 

9 

25 

.. 

412 

219 

. 193 

31 

10 

21 


572 

307 

265 

12 

4 

8 

.** 

353 

192 

161 

26 

9 

17 


im 

511 

495 

41 

11 

36 

• • 

€,006 

511 

495 

47 

11 

36 

.. 

7,302 

3,716 

S,586 

40. 

15 

25 , 

.. ; 

3,050 

1,541 

1,509 

39 

10 

29 ‘ 

*• 

1,745 

901 

844 

116 

49 

67 


1,519 

682 

637 

69 

■ 27 

42 ■ 

• * 

970 

508 

462 

28 

11 

17 


5,082 

2,576 

2,506 

143 

55 J 

(08 < 


797 

414 

383" : 

43 

9 

34 


1,082 

562 

520 

87 

17 

70 1 

•• 

799 

411 

388 

5 $ 

8 

30 1 


814 

417 

397 

23 

5 

18 


1,424 

735 

689 

88 

23 

65 1 


296 

146 

150 

6 

3 

3 . 


471 

m 

212 

56 

22 

34. ’ 


8 

25 

15 
5 
5 

89 

$ 

16 
15 

24 

15 

26 
10 
9 
8 
8 
8 

18 

25 

1138 

22 

7 

20 

26 
10 

16 

8 
11 
21 
23 
15 
15 


Contiguous 
[parts of other 
IprovincQS, &o. 


Non-contiguous 
parts of other 


0) 

1 

© 

a 

o 

PR 

"o 

£-1 

Male. 

.S 

'a 

1 

pR 

Total. 

: 

d 

1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



301 

m 

201 

1,103 

149 



301 

m 

201 

1,088 

m 


’ 5 

7 


1 

12 

9 

2 

1 

I 


1 

3 

2 

3 

4 




4 

2 

3 

.,1 




1 

1 

3 


- 

•• 


4 

4 

25 

82 

75 

6 

9 

22 

15 

5 

3 

14 

C 

8 

11 

7 

11 

12 




6 

4 

11 

4 




6 

4 

2 

1 






2 

1 

.. 





26 

18 

737 

48 

89 

773 

73 

3 

1 

3 

S 

2 

7 

4 

9 

■7 

18 

.7 

11 

17 

10 

7 

6 

18 

,6 

12 

7 

4 

12 

12 

5 

2 

3 

14 

8 

G 

■7 

28 

.7 

21 

15 

9 

13 

13 

38 

11 

27 

45 

28 

5 

5 

,. 



,.8 

G 

5 

• 4 




4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 




2 

2 

4 

''4 

.. 



1 

1 

10 

-8 




9 

6 

7 

8 

•• 

• • 


5 

2 

61 

77 

6 

8 

' 3 

305 

319 

11' 

'11 


<1'V 


35 

23 

3, 

4 




17 

11 

10 

10 

6 


's 

58 

39 

16 

11 

., 


.. 

26 

17 

5' 

5 


w ^ 

^. 

14 

10 

9 

••7 

,. 



33 

24 

5 

3 




2 

1 

6' 

6 




1 

1 

11 

•10 




52 

42 

11-1 

■12 

.. 



30 

24, 

7 

"'8 




30 

22 

8i 

7 

.. 

- 

• • 

7 

5 

4 

5 

69 

20 

49 

61 

81 

3 

'4 

B 

3 

6 

25 

12 

1 

■3 

30 

1-0 

20 

.6 

4 

3 

-3 

19 

-4 

16 

35 

15 

1, 

1 

6 

1 

5 

6 

3 

, 2r 

S 

7 

2 

5 

' 42 

28 

2 

3 

7 

2 

6 

42 

28 

21 

15 

44 

17 

27 

65 

51 

6 

‘"8 

43 

lY 

26 

40 

32 

3 

..3 

,. 



15 

,11 

11 

,.6 




9 

7 

3, 

2 




1 

1 

18 

‘18 

28 

8 

20 

382 ^ 

?5P 

5: 

"4 

3 

1 

2 

52 

35 

8 ■ 

■14 


i t 


SO 

89 

5 ■ 

6 

io 

3 

7 

.90 

65 

2 ■ 

a 

13 

.3 

10 

96 

66 

8 « 

^9 

•• 

?.**■ 


95 

66 


. j' ■ 



- 

1 

1 

’i ' 

•2 ^ 


i.,' 


3 

2 




40 

3 

7 

3 

6 

(I 

17 
3 ^ 

r 


10 I 


m 

11 

IX 

35- 

30 
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Subsidiary table III —Proportional migration to and Jrom each district. 


Number per mille of actual population of— 


Number of females to 100 males 
amongst— 


District and natural 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Imiuigr:mts, 

Emigrants. 

division. 

Total. 

From 
contigu¬ 
ous dis¬ 
tricts. 

From 

other 

places. 

Total. 

To con¬ 
tiguous 
districts. 

To 

other 

places. 

From j 
contigu-! 

OUS j 

districts.1 

From 

othev 

places. 

To con¬ 
tiguous 
districts. 

To 

other 

places. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 

10 

11 

United Provinces 

14 

9 

5 

29 

7 

22 

203 

60 

200 

47 

Britisb Territory 

15 

10 

5 

31 

8 

23 

193 

61 

189 

47 

Himalaya, JF'esi 

57 

59 

38 

29 

13 

16 

70 

41 

166 

50 

Debra Dun .. 

263 

13G 

127 

$3 

11 

32 

40 

44 

119 

11 

Nnini Tal .. 

$12 

328 

84 

71 

49 

22 

77 

42 

212 

87 

Almora 

28 

9 

19 

102 

94 

8 

59 

25 

79 

54 

Garhwal 

26 

19 

7 

52 

38 

14 

50 

34 

47 

15 

SuJ)-Himalaya, West 

77 

56 

15 

73 

54 

19 

141 

71 

140 

105 

Sabaranpur . . 

6$ 

39 

25 

67 

48 

19 

160 

64 

139 

60 

Bareilly 

99 

11 

22 

119 

92 

27 

193 

61 

166 

98 

Biinor 

$2 

33 

9 

85 

66 

19 

200 1 

133 

117 

54 

Pilibhit 

127 

112 

15 

122 

115 

7 

139 i 

74 

166 

60 

Kberi 

114 

99 

15 

59 

55 

4 

116 1 

61 

162 

68 

jndo~0-angetic Plain, West. 

42 

S4 

9 

46 

32 

14 

186 1 

80 

156 

67 

MuzafEarnagar 

118 

105 

13 

8$ 

72 

12 

240 

119 

221 

66 

Meerut 

98 

11 

27 

82 

61 

21 

300 

73 

230 

85 

B aland sbahr 

102 

87 

15 

101 

83 

18 

277 

142 

245 

69 

Aligarh 

119 

94 

. 25 

130 

97 

33 

255 

106 

223 

93 

Muttra 

171 

139 

32 

171 

128 

43 

250 

76 

225 

87 

Agra 

137 

103 

34 

169 

99 

70 

206 

. 76 

211 

74 

Pnrrukbabail 

118 

104 

14 

122 

103 

19 

194 

86 

230 

69 

Mainpuri 

134 

118 

IG 

121 

108 

12 

285 

117 

218 

67 

Etawah 

125 

113 

12 

105 

92 

13 

111 

124 

228 

70 

Etah 

1$6 

128 

18 

120 

109 

11 

220 

115 

249 

88 

Budaun 

.95 

87 

8 

111 

102 

9 

229 

61 

215 

83 

Moradabad ., 

67 

54 

13 

110 

94 

16 

209 

42 

169 

62 

Shah jabanpur 

105 

94 

11 

142 

124 

18 

170 

123 

174 

89 

Xndo-G-angetio Plain, 
Central 

42 

34 

8 

54 

18 

86 

200 

69 

166 

78 

Cawnpore 

m 

69 

Go 

no 

60 

50 

139 

81 

203 

71 

Datehpur ,, .. 

67 

57 

10 

91 

66 

; 35 

225 

112 

199 

63 

AUababad .. 

68 

48 

20 

92 

39 

63 

218 

71 

292 

69 

Lucknow 

18$ 

1 no 

74 

1 129 

60 

69 

1 133 

1 59 

178 

65 

Unao 

, 61 ! 

49 

12 

105 

78 

27 

221 

127 

165 

. 64 

Kaa Bareli .. 

65 1 

45 

20 

95 

47 

48 

283 

182 

215 

48 

Sitapur 

7$ 

64 

1 10 

89 

80 

9 

IGl 

59 

132 

76 

Hardoi 

65 

69 

1 6 

99 

90 

9 

187 

99 

169 

102 

Pyzabad 

79 

61 

18 

121 

57 

64 

268 

115 

314 

38 

Sultanpur .. 

81 

71 

10 

107 

57 

50 

393 

214 

323 

60 

Partabgarh .. 

7$ 

C8 1 

6 

11$ 

64 

60 

464 

114 

299 

61 

Baca Banki .. 

57 

51 i 

6 

89 

68 

21 

223 

101 

138 

67 

Central India Plateau .. 

90 

70 

20 

95 

76 

19 

182 

107 

210 

. 87 

Banda 

66 

49 

17 

113 

67 

46 

146 

98 

246 

116 

Hamirpur .. 

11$ 

88 

26 

15$ 

141 

13 

273 

136 

199 

55 

Jhansi 

159 

119 

40 

106 

•49 

57 

200 

72 

275 

131 

Jalaun 

128 

91 

37 

99 

78 

21 

208 

146 

209 1 

120 

Hast Sat;puras 

61 

55 

6 

94 

4S 

46 

293 

55 

316 

o7 

Mirzapur 

61 

55 

6 

9$ 

48 

46 

293 

65 

316 

57 

Suh-JSimalaya, Hast 

25 

16 

9 

25 

11 

U 

162 

113 

159 

46 

Gorakbput ,. 

$8 

40 

8 

43 

27 

16 

144 

108 

206 

31 

Basti 

$6 

35 

11 

75 

64 

11 

237 

250 

135 

48 

Gonda 

65 

66 

9 

67 

49 

18 

151 

145 

158 

44 

Babraicb 

7$ 

65 

19 

32 

26 

6 

123 

76 

163 

69 

Xndo^&anyetic Plain, Hast 

37 

21 

16 

112 

32 

80 

319 

88 

B02 

57 

Benares 

109 

72 

37 

119 

50 

69 

242 

84 

364 

57 

Jaunpur 

64 

65 

9 

138 

78 

60 

482 

187 

425 

49 

Ghazipur 

57 

43 

14 

177 

67 

120 

317 

67 

337 

67 

Ballia 

50 

33 

17 

161 

43 

118 

500 

40 

310 

46 

Azamgarb .. 

Haiive Statee. 

$6 

33 

13 

13$ 

64 

70 

400 

264 

285 

47 

Tebri-Garbwal 

13 

13 


23 

20 

3 

98 


80 

35 

Bampur 

113 

106 

“ 8 

116 

105 

11 

109 

*i20 

154 

73 
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Subsidiary table .—Immigration between the Province and other parts of India. 


Beitish Telbitoey. 


Province and State. 

I iuiimgrautjs to OLner provinces and 
states. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

Ajmer-lTer^ara .. 

Andamans 

2,415 

2,388 

-27 

154 

21 

+133 

Assam 

1,032 

830 

+202 

Barachistan 

566 

] 128,764 


Bengal 

25,540 

+1,769 

Bibar and Orissa .. 

Bombay 

104,993 

8,776 

6,033 

+2,743 

Burma 

722 

793 

-71 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

14,558 

11,196 

+3,3G2 

Coorg 

1 

1 

‘1g44 

Madras 

2,256 

1,612 

North West Frontier Province 

1,895 

1 130,535 

-12,948 

Punjab 

115,092 

Total Frovifioe 

278,600 

282,173 

-3,573 

Assam States 

170 

. * 


Baroda 

298 

*’ 828 

*—530 

Bengal States 

81 

. + 


Bihar and Orissa States .. , 

68 



Bombay States 

506 1 

. 


Central India Agency 

195,815 

199,319 

—3,504 

Central Provinces States 

240 

. .* 


Hyderabad 

[+342 

' 2,214 

'-872 

Kashmir 

1,937 

1,085 

+852 

Madras States 

99 


., 

Mysore 

414 

160 

-’>254 

North-West Frontier States .. 

1 

2 

-1 

Punjab States 

5,803 



Bajputana Agency 

102,929 

126,636 

’ 23,607 

Sikkim 

7 

u 


United Provinces States 

65,791 

73,444 

’ ’7,653 

French and Portuguese settle¬ 

336 

98 

+238 

ment. 

Total States 

375,837 

403,686 

-27,849 

India unspecified .. 

319 

99 

+220 

Total British Territory ,. 

6o4,'/ 06 

685,958 

-31,202 

* Figures included in Province to wl 


Emigranta from other provinces and 
states. 


1911. 


ill,981 
3,161 
97,944 
5,970 
899,593 
12^,099 
89,521 

50.515 
130,799 

16 

2,098 

5,035 

218,390 

1,137,172 

‘ 3,890 
4,640 
1,700 
4,764 
168,544 

10.516 
973 

59 

908 


09,451 

98 

63,626 


818,653 


1466,341 


1901. 


12,909 
3,402 
108,900 
5,339 

I {a)4S7,m 
(}) 67,8!22 
33,453 
116,092 
14 
3,272 

I (e)231,C05 
1,779,970 

t 

+i,389 

# 

(t^)343,014 

24,390 

751 

739 

387 

74,114 

81,547 


525,731 


1,605,701 


Variation 


-988 
. ~241 
-10,956 
+631 

+24,590 

+1,099 

+17,112 

+14,701 

+2 

-1,174 

-8,180 

-> 57,202 

+2>01 


-174,470 

—13,874 

+222 

-80 

+521 


—4,663 

-17,921 

-207,078 

-mm 


f » „ Bengal. 

(at) Bengal report 1901 gives 496,940. 

(b) Including Emigrants from United Provinces States. 

(c) Punjab report 1901 gives 232,724. 

Central India report 1901 gives 320,159. 





Native States. 


Ajmer-Merwara .. 

2 

10 

-8 

134 



-132 

Andamans 

.. 



39 



-39 

Assam 

54 

10 

+ 44 

467 

U 


Baluchistan .+ 

1 



17 

.. 


—16 

Bengal 

16U 

1 227 

-47 

1,363 



-1,183 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

20 

65 



Bombay 

42 

54 

-12 





Burma 

10 

1 

+9 

688 



— 688 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

25 

44 

-19 

768 



—743 

Coorg .. .. j 

Madras.. ., ; 

North-West Frontier Provinces 

/ 4 

53 

9 

1 2,203 

” -5 
—1,520 

29 




Punjab., 

630 




Total Promnces 

1,001 

2,558 

-1,557 

38,570 



-32,569 

Assam States 

4 






Baroda .. 

4 

2 


8 



-4 

Bengal States 



18 




Bihar and Orissa .. 


# 


2 




Bombay States .. 

8 

_ * 






Central India Agency 

127 

69 

4 58 





Central Provinces States 


* 





Hyderabad 

7 

19 

*’-12 

" 101 



_ 94 

Kashmir 

Madras States 

19 

16 

* 

+4 j 

8 


1 

+11 

Mysore 

North* West Frontier States .. 

2 



1 , 



+1 

Punjab States 

177 

!!* 


* i,523 



-i,m 

-SOS 

Bajputana Agency.. 

Sikkim 

95 

’* 203 

'-108 

606 



United Provinces States 

French and Portuguese settle¬ 

63,626 

*81,547 

-17,921 

.. 



:: 

ments. 







. 

Total States , 

64,079 

81,855 , 

-17,786 

2,160 




India unspecified ., 

3 


+3 





Total TStaii'oe States 

6503 

84,413 j 

-19,340 

35,831, 



+39,249 


Included in ProYmce to wMcb they are subordinate. 


Excess ( + ) or deficiency 
(—) of immigration over 
emigration. 


1911. 


—9,566 

—3,007 

-96,912 

—5,401 

-391,159 

-80.745 

-49,843 

—116,231 

>-15 

+168 

—105,838 

-858,572 

—3,592 
—4,559 
-1,632 
—4,258 
+27,271 
+240 
-9,174 
+ 964 
+ 40 
—494 
+1 
+5,803 
+33,478 

+2,1C5 

+336 

+57,184 

+319 

—731,895 


1901, 


-10,581 
- 3,381 
-108,070 

—368,338 

—61,789 
- 32,660 
-104,896 
-13 
-1,6G0 

-101,070 

-797,797 

’-561 


—143,695 

-^,176 

+334 

—227 


+52,422 

-'8,103 

-122,045 

-919,743 
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Subsidiary table V .—Migration between natural divisions (actual figures) 

compared with 1901. 


JSrmnber enumerated —(OOO’s omitted). 


Natural division in which born. 

Hima¬ 

laya, 

West. 

j 

Sub- 

Himalaya, 

West. 

Indo-Gan- 
gefcic Plain, 
West. 

Indo-Gan¬ 
getic .Plain 
Central. 

Central 

India 

Plateau. 

East Sat- 
' puras. 

1 

Sub- 

Hima'- 

laya. 

East. 

Indo-Gau- 
getiG Plain, 
East. 

1 


1 

: 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Himalaya, West 

ri911 

1 

1 1,382 

43 

30 

9 


" 

2 

1 

(1901 

I,22G 

59 

32 

7 


1 

1 

1 


r 1911 

11 

4,012 

109 

76 


1 

8 

3 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

3 




74 






U901 

9 

3,958 

lOB 


•• 

G 

2 


"1911 

9 

154 

19,348 

116 

11 


3 

0 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, West 









L1901 

7 

1G6 

12,565 

116 

14 

1 

3 

S 


1911 

2 

29 

84 

12,014 

52 

18 1 

48 

102 

Indo-Gangotic Plain, Central. 






17 1 



.1901 

1 

41 

104 

12,464 

53 

51 

100 

( 

'1911 


! 1 

11 

35 

2,008 


1 

1 

Central India Plateau .. -J 



1 







( 

^1901 


1 

11 

42 

1,902 



2 

( 

'1911 




17 


1,0U6 


30 

East Satpuras .. 1 










\ 

.1901 



•• 

19 

•- 

994 


39 

\ 

ri911 

1 

7 

2 

68 



7,302 

31 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. -j 

( 

\ 








[1901 


7 

2 

81 

•• 


7,069 

37 

i 1911 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East ] 

(.1901 


1 

3 

41 


32 

15 

5,082 


1 

3 

42 

1 

3G 

15 

5,338 


Subsidiary table VI .—Showing number oj emigrants that sailed from 
Calcutta to various British colonies between 1901 and 1910. 


District. 

Number. 

District. 

Number, 

Total 

128,518 

Sultaiipur .. 

' 4,572 



Partabgarh ., 

^,588 

Suh-HiTnalaya West 

866 

Bara Banki .. 

1,597 

Saharaiipur 

78 

JSast Satpuras 

1,051 

Bareilly 

788 





Mirzapur 

1,051 

Indo-Gangetic Tlain^ West 

6,363 





Central India Tlaieau 

128$ 

Meerut 

721 



Bulandshahr 

195 

Banda 

286 

Aligarh 

442 

Hamirpur .. 

200 

Muttra 

540 

Jbansi 

501 

Agra 

1,469 

Jalaun 

296 

Earrukhabad 

453 



Mainpuri 

212 

di^tl-Rimalaya, Daet 

54:897 

Etawah 

899 



Budaun 

252 

Gorakhpur .. 

5,703 

Moradabad .. 

180 

Basti 

31,173 



Gouda 

14,499 

Indo-QaTigetic Haiti^ Central 

27,188 

Bahraich .. 

' 3,522 

Cawnpore .. 

1,575 

Indo-Gangetic Tlain^ Hast 

1 11968 

Eatehpur 

786 


1 

Allahabad ., 

3,163 

Benares 

1,586 

Lucknow ,, .. .. .. ^ 

1,070 

Jaunpur 

3,007 

Unao 

1,388 

Ghazipur .. .. .. .. ' 

2,409 

Bae Bareli .. .. .. .. ' 

2,076 

Bahia .. .. .. .. 1 

752 

Bitapur .. ., .. .. i 

447 

Azamgarh .. .. i 

4,209 

Hardoi .. > 

493 



Eyzabad 

7,433 

OiJter districts 

25,902 




















Chapter IV.—RELIGION 0. 


137. Introductory.-^ —The imperial tables dealing with religion are table VI, 
which gives the figures of all the religions returned for each district and,state, and 
tables XVII and XVIII, which contain certain details regarding Christian sects. 
The general distribution of the people by religion is noted in the margin. The 

Brahmanic or orthodox Hindus 
amount to 85 per cent, of the 
population, the Muhammadans 
to 14 per cent., the rest to 
something under 1 per cent. 
These proportions only vary 
fractionally from those of 1901, 
and the difference can be most 
easily exhibited by saying that 
the minor religions in 1901 were 
rather less than *7 per cent, 
whilst in 1911 they are rather 
more than "9 per cent. Of 


Religion. 

Number in— 

1911. 

1901. 

I. Indo-Aryan Religions— 

(1) Hindu 

(a) Brahmanic 
(5) Arya .. 

(o) Brahmo 

(2) Jain 

(3) Sikh 

(4) Buddhist ,. 

II. Muhamniadan 

IH. Christian 

IV. Parsi 

V. Jew 

40,705,353 

131,638 

41 

75,735 

15,188 

780 

6,904,731 

179,694 

872 

60 

41,260,255 

65,672 

37 

84,582 

15,333 

788 

6,973,722 

102,956 

679 

54 


these minor religions, Brahmo Hindu, Buddhist, Parsi, and Jew are of no numerical 
importance. The Sikh is to all intents and purposes a foreigner: nearly half of 
the members of that religion are found in the Meerut division, where the Punjabi 
, Sikh has overflowed the boundary; the rest are mostly soldiers and policemen. 
The four important religions are the Brahmanic and Arya Hindus, the Muham- 
- madan, and the Christian. 


138. Classification by religions. —The classification adopted in table VI re¬ 
quires a word of explanation. The religions now grouped under ‘‘ Indo Aryan ” have 
been regarded in past reports as entirely separate religions: and the Brahmanic Hindu 
appeared as “Hindu”, the Arya and Brahmo Hindus as “ Arya, ” and “ Brahmo.” 
It seems sufficiently obvious that a mere entry in a census schedule implies no 
theory, either on the part of the person making the return or the census staff, as to 
the nature of a religion or its relation to any other religion: and if it was laid 
down that the word “ Arya ” was to be used for the members of the Arya Samaj, or 
the word “ Brahmo ” for the members of the Brahmo Samaj, it was merely because 
that word by itself was sufficient to express all that it was necessary to know about 
the religion of the person concerned. But the country at the time of census was 
in a state of political ferment, and agitation was rife in the matter of religion as in 
other matters. Hindu partizans were anxious to claim Arya, Jain, &kh, and 
members of all religions now grouped under the head “ Indo Aryan ” as their poli¬ 
tical allies : and asserted freely that they ought all to be classed as, at the very 
least, Hindu sectarians, if not as Hindus pure and simple. It is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to say when a sect attains the dignity of a separate religion. Its age, its 
relative importance, its possession or lack of a separate religious literature have 
to be considered as well as its tenets. Many sects are called Hindu sects 
whose tenets difier no more widely from orthodox Hinduism than do those of some 
of these “ religions,” but are classed as Hindu sects merely because they sprangin 
the first place from Hinduism and have never since attained any relative importance. 
The claim of course varies with the religion concerned. It is absurd to consider 
Buddhism as a Hindu sect or as connected in any way with Hinduism. It did not 
even spring from Hinduism: both are daughters of a common mother in philosophical 
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Brahmanism. They have gone along separate roads, and at the present day 
Buddhism is not even an Indian religion, for most of its_ votaries are found 
outside India, and the vast majority of those that exist within it are of a province 
(Burma) which is only politically a “part of India.” Jainism is indigenous to 
India,' but its tenets are totally different from those of Hinduism it has its own 
temples, gods, priests, places of pilgrimage, and sacred literature, distinct in every 
case from those of orthodox Hinduism, whilst in age it is even more ancient than 
Buddhism. Sikhism is not so old, but it is a religion with a very distinct worship 
of its own; the vast majority of the Sikhs would laugh at the suggestion that they 
are merely a Hindu sect; and it has attained a position of independence which 
fully entitles it to rank as a separate religion. The Arya religion on the other 
hand is of quite modern date : it stands to Hinduism very much as Lutheranism 
(Dayanand Saraswati has been called the Hindu Luther) does to Papal Chris¬ 
tianity. But its sacred literature grows daily: it has attained an importance which 
is totally disproportionate to its numerical strength, though not perhaps to the 
intellectual quality of most of its adherents : and it is moreover in direct and open 
opposition to orthodox Hinduism. In 1891 the Aryas themselves demanded that 
they should be classified apart from Hindus. All these _are_ ample grounds for 
regarding it as a separate religion. The present classification is meant to meet the 
objections referred to so far as they are valid. It does not imply that any one of 
these religions is a sect of Hinduism or of any other of the religions grouped with it, 
nor that there is even any bond between them, save one, which is denoted by its 
name. An Indo Aryan religion for this purpose is a religion whose origin was 
Indian, and (with the sole exception of Buddhism) still has its home in India. The 
bond between them all is that of origin ; and the difference between these and the 
other religions is that between indigenous and foreign. 

The agitation mentioned above gave a certain amount of hut no insuperable 
-trouble to the census staff. Such entries as Hindu Arya, Hindu Jain, Hindu Sikh 
were not uncommon; though not, may be, as common as fervid Hindu partizans 
.might possibly desire. Bor the Aryas, though not unwilling as a rule to claim 
political friendship with orthodox Hindus, had normally no intention of merging 
their own important identity completely in the mass of Hinduism. The Jains, 
too, were too pre-pcoupied with the desire to obtain a correct return of their own 
sects to trouble whether to such an entry as “ Jain Digambara ” the word “ Hindu ” 
was or was not prefixed. The Sikhs, in my experience, adopted frankly the atti¬ 
tude of G-aUio in the matter. 

; There were however difficulties of another kind which deserve a passing 
mention and did cause a little trouble. Many objected to the use of the term 
“ Hindu ” or “ Arya, ” as the case might he, on the ground that they had no 
religious, hut only a racial or geographical connotation. These objections proved 
occasionally troublesome, foolish though they might be. Bor in the first place 
many religious names are racial or geographical (e.g. Anglican Communion, Roman 
Church, iSyro-Jacobites, &o.). In the second place, as regards “Arya, ” the term 
does not refer to the race, but to the name of the Samaj which professes this 
particular religion; and even if it did refer to the race, seeing that they claim 
to follow the, religion of the old Aryan race, there is nothing outrS in speaking 
of them as following the Aryan religion. With the Hindus, the objection often 
took^ the form of condemning the use of the word “ Hindu ” not only in its 
religious but in other senses on the ground that it was a term of abuse taken from 
the Persian. Still these ill-judged seekings after terminological exactitude would 
have mattered little if both Hindu and Arya had not frequently chosen the same 
name for their respective religions, viz., “ Vaidiha” or “ Vaidiha dharmaP It 
was not always easy to decide if a man was a Hindu or an Arya in such cases. 
Generally however it was possible to solve the riddle by reference, to other entries; 
e.g. a sect entry in column 4 showed that the man was a Hindu, whilst normally 
Aryas who called their religion Vaidika also returned their race (as Arya) anfi not 

a caste, whilst Hindus of comse returned castes. 

religions. —^In this province the local distribu¬ 
tion cff rehgions is of small interest or importance. Of the 10 religions found 6 can 
be entnely neglected. Brahmanic Hinduism vastly outnumbers all other religions 
taken together in every district. Mazdaismj Judaism, and Brahmoism are the 
foreigners who have settled in the United Provinces. The case 
of bikmsm has been mentioned above (paragraph 137). Buddhism is found chiefly 
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in Eumaun, and its existence there is due to its proximity to Buddhist Tibet. 
The local distribution of Muhammadanism is dictated partly by historical, partly 
by economic causes. The Muhammadan is found chiefly where Muhammadans 
held sway in the past: in Meerut and Eohilkhand division, the “ Home 
counties ” of the Moghul Empire, in Agra, Earrukhabad, Jaunpur, and' Oudh 
all centres of Muhammadan states or provinces. In Cawnpore, Allahabad, a.nd 
other districts with large cities, his tendency to urban life is sufficient to explain 
his numerical strength : this is also a factor which affects his presence in such histo¬ 
rically Muhammadan centres as Agra, Meerut, Lucknow, Eyzabad, and Bareilly. 

The distribution of the Aryas, Jains, and Christians however deserves rather 
more detailed treatment. All three religions are found chiefly in the western 
divisions of Meerut, Agra, and Eohilkhand. In each case there are special causes 
to explain the phenomenon. But the coincidence is striking; and one naturally 
oasts about for some more general factor which might influence the growth of all 
three religions alike. There is one such which applies at all events to two reli¬ 
gions out of the three. It is almost a commonplace that the Indian of the west of 
this province is in every way of a superior class to his brother in the east. Eacially 
he is probably of a purer (Aryan) breed. The fm'ther east one goes, the greater the 
admixture of Dravidian blood appears to be. Socially the western Indian is of a 
higher status to some extent, no doubt a result following from the fact previously 
mentioned. Wherever a caste is spread over the whole province, the western 
branches are invariably regarded as higher in the social scale than the eastern. 
In material wealth, he is better off, for the land is richer in the doab of the west, 
and the efforts of the British Government in the direction of agricultural improve¬ 
ment have been chiefly concentrated there. He is, on the whole, better educated (^) 
in the days of Akbar and Jahangir the west was the centre of enlightenment, and as 
regards more modern times it is perhaps enough to state that five-twelfths of the total 
number who know English belong to these three western divisions. Einally, he 
has for centuries been subject to every foreign influence that has reached India, not 
only from Europe but from Persia and Armenia. This is a fact that is incapable 
of measurement or even of appraisement, but it remains true that since Eliza¬ 
bethan times, at all events, the stream of foreign influence has flowed continuously 
into India through the passes and the ports, and has concentrated in Agra, Delhi 
and Lahore,- the magnetic centres of Moghul rule that attracted all adventurers. 
It is impossible that this should have had no effect on the habits of thought of 
Western India. An Oriental is proverbially conservative to a degree ; but even if 
the ’ stream of new ideas and customs from the west has failed to melt his con¬ 
servatism entirely, it can hardly have failed to wear it somewhat thin. To 
put the matter in the weakest possible way, the western Indian is probably less 
radically averse to novelties than his eastern brother. And among the novelties 
presented to his notice again and again have been new religions; Sikhism, 
Christianity, Aryaism are all beliefs that first took root in these regions. In a 
word, the fact that Aryaism and Christianity have flourished chiefly in the west 
is partly due to the fact that the west was a soil peculiarly fitted to this new 
.seed. As regards Aryaism, not only was the soil in every way well fitted to this 
new seed, but it was sown there with a lavish hand. It is a religion which 
appeals on the whole to the better off, the better educated, and the higher caste— 
Bania, Kayastha, Jat, Taga, Eajpnt. Such persons and castes are found chiefly 
in the west. When Dayanand Saraswati began his crusade against the impuri¬ 
ties of Hinduism, he first wandered all over Northern India from Bombay to 
Calcutta; but when his attempts at reform crystallized into the new Arya Samaj 
he settled down in the western districts, preaching his gospel and establishing 
branches of his society chiefly in the Punjab and in these divisions. Eor some time 
he actually lived in Bulandshahr, and there can be little doubt that his personal 
influence -largely accounts for the growth of Aryaism in this part of the country. 
Another cause that localized Aryaism in the west was possibly the fact that 
Christianity was also most prevalent there. One of the chief motives which 
drove Dayanand to his crusade was the fear of Christianity,—a point which will 
be elaborated later on, and need only be mentioned here; but granting that he 
had such a motive, it would be characteristic of the great religious teacher to 
attack it in its very stronghold. 

(*) TMs applies only to the province^ not to India as a wliole. Bengal is better educated than the United pro 
Vinces and Burma than Bengal, 
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The progress of Christianity in the west is due to a combination of causes. 
One simple and obvious cause is that these divisions are the locality where the 
American Methodist Episcopal Mission—so far as numbers are concerned by far 
the most successful mission in the United Provinces—chiefly works._ But what 
appears to me to be the chief cause of Christian progress in the west is somewhat 
more recondite. Ever since Eodolfi Aquaviva led the first Jesuit _ mission to Agra 
at Akbar’s invitation in 1580, there have been Roman Catholic missionaries in this 
part of the country, first Jesuits and then Capuchins, in^ a continuous series, 
which has never been broken, even for a day, Eor centuries these missions had 
every advantage; many Moghul emperors actively assisted them, for instance, 
Akbar, .Jahangir, and Shah Alam; all tolerated them ; their sole period of misfortune 
was in the reign of Shah Jahan, who for a while persecuted them (circa 1630). 
When the Moghul power decayed, protectors almost as powerful were found in the 
European military adventurers who served the Maratha and Jat and Muham¬ 
madan princes, from DeBoigne to Reinhardt and the Begam Samru. None of 
them were likely to allow the fathers to be maltreated, and many actively assisted 
them. The Begam Samru, Reinhardt’s wonderful wife, was perhaps tlieir most 
powerful protector. By birth she was a Muhammadan, but when she adopted 
Christianity, she did so, as indeed she did everything else, in a whole-hearted, 
business-like way, with the result that Sardhana, her capital, is still a focus of 
Roman Catholic Christianity, possessing school, orphanage, college and church, 
all directly or indirectly the result of her testamentary bounty. And to these 
followed the British Covernment. It is doubtless true that the number of 
Roman Catholics is not large, even in these divisions, chiefly because the priests 
insist on a high standard of faith. But the presence of these missions has had 
an indirect result, the importance of which it is difficult to overestimate. The 
people of the west, used for centuries to the presence of Christians among them, 
to seeing Christians tolerated by their rulers, and to being ruled by Christians of 
their own race (for the Roman Catholic missions always directed their efforts to- 
the conversion of the higher rather than the lower classes, and even in Moghul 
times there were always many Indian Christians of influence at the court and in the 
seraglio), have themselves learnt to tolerate them, and conversion to their creed- 
As one observer (Colonel C, C. Manifold, Inspector-G-eneral of Civil Hospitals) 
put it to me, Indians no longer look on Christian converts of their own race as 
pariahs of the worst description, persons whose existence ought to be denied or 
concealed; they regard them as a separate body, with a well-defined, though 
doubtless still very low, place in society, whose existence must be admitted.. In 
a word, the Indian Christians are no longer regarded as outcastes, hut as a caste.. 
The reasoning is acute, for obviously if the Indian is to allow such a body any 
social status it will be that of a caste in the Hindu social organism, the only 
sort of status that he knows in the only social polity that he knows. To this. 
Colonel Manifold attributed not only the willingness but the eagerness to insist on 
a correct classification of Indian Christians which was so noticeable in the case of 
many Hindu and Muhammadan enumerators at this census, and is vouched for by 
several missionaries who have spoken of the matter to me. 

140. Causes of variation in various religions.— The variations in each re¬ 
ligion separately are exhibited in subsidiary table I in two ways. The first shows 
its proportions per 10,000 of population, the second its increase or decrease since 
1881, or, in other words, the fii’st shows how the religions stand to each other, the 
other shows the progress or retrogression of each in successive decades. A refer¬ 
ence to that table when compared with the actuals (also given) will show that, 
excluding the trivial figures of Brahmo, Buddhist, Parsi, Jew, and Sikh, the whole 
loss falls on three religions, the Brahmanio Hindu, the Musalman, and, in a much 
less degree, the Jain; and the whole gain belongs to two religions, the Christian 
and the Arya. 

141. Brahmanio Hinduism and Islam. —An examination of subsidiary table 
I shows that Hindus have decreased in the last decade by 1’4 per cent. ( or 1*3 if 
we include States), whilst they have increased since 1881 by 5'4 per cent, (or 5*6 
including States). But of this increase practically the whole occurred in a single 
decade (1881- 1891); in the decade 1891-—1901 the increase was trifling, in the 
decade 1901 ^1911 there was a loss. Islam meanwhile has increased by 12*4 per 
cent, (or 12 per cent, including States); of which increase 7 per cent, occurred 
between 1881 1891 and 6 per cent, between 1891—1901; in the last decade there 
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was a loss of I'l per cent, (or 1 per cent, including tlie States). Exauiining the 
proportions per 10,000 we line! tJiat Hindus have steadily diininisJiea from 8,627 
in 1881 to 8,609 in 1891, 8,582 in 1901, and 8,504 in 1911 ; the Mnsaliiiaiis have in 
the same 80 years increased from 1,348 in 1881 to 1,353 in 1891 and 1,411 iu 1901 
and 1911. 

It has long been known that Musaluians are more fertile than Hindus and 
that their chances of life are better; and the figures of the last decade merely 
strengthen this view. Proportions taken on 160,000 Hiiums and 100,000 
Musalmans show this clearly. In tire first five years of life, there are no less than 
800 more Muhammadans in 100,000 than Hindus. The preponderance continues 
in the three next qainquennial periods, growing however less by roiigldy 200 in 
each poriotl: from 20 to 50, Hindus preponderate. From 50 onwards the :iuvantage 
is once more with M.isalniaiis till at the ago of 70 and over the ex ;ess is no less 
than 25 per cent. In short, more Musalmans than Hindus are horn (file u.xcess 
at the age 0 is 15 per cent.), far fewer die in the first 20 years of life (since 
the excess continues till the age 20) aud a great many Juorc live to advanced 
ages. And no combination of circumstances has yet occurred in any decade which 
has been able to counterbalance the natural advantages enjoyed by Miisaluians. 
In the favourable decade 1881—1891, they increased more rapidly than Hindus : 
in the unfavourable decade 1891—1901 they increased nearly as mueli as iu 
the former period, tliougii Hindus remained practically stationary : vdiilst iu 
the last very unfavourable decenniurn, they sufiered far less than Hindus and 
were able indeed to mlint lin their posilion with regard to other religious. The 
causes of this greater fertility and vitality were fully dealt with in the last report: 
but it will be instructive to recapitulate them and consider how far the, llgures of 
the present census bear them out. 

(1) Muhammadans live more in towns than Hhidus do. This implies firstly 
tdiat they live on the whole in less unsanitary surroundings, and, secouclly, that 
there are proportionately more in trades and professions and fewer in agricul¬ 
ture ; in consequence they are less subject to the occasional but extremely disturb¬ 
ing influence of famine on population, and a smaller number are found among the 
worst paid class in India—the agricultural labourer. 

(2) Their diet is more varied and liberal, and they are less addicted to 
noxious drugs, such as gxnja and ciiaraa. 

(3) Social customs favour the Muhammadans iu several ways. As will be 
shown in chapter Yll the age of marriage is much later among Muhammadans than 
Hindus which means that a greater proportion of the jfiiysioally unfit are married 
amongst the latter. It is nnnecessaiy to anticipate the discussion of tlie subject iu 
chapter VII; we may look at the matter here in another way. Assuming it to be 
Drue for the present that far fewer Muhammadan girls are forced into marital relations 
for which they are still unfit, yet we shall find that this is not all the advantage 
enjoyed by the Muhammadan in this respect. In Eastern countries there are two 
causes alone which operate to keep a wmman unmarried once she is maiidageable— 
want of means and physical incapacity. Above the age of 15, when, if other things 
are equal, a woman in either community would normally be married, we find only. 
1’9 per cent, of Hindu women unmarried, and 3'7 of Muhammadan women. Of 
the two causes mentioned above one in practice affects only Hindus, namely want 
of means. To Muhammadans a wife is a cheap commodity and the cost of the 
wedding, which is a purely civil rite, is small ; to Hindus a daughter and her 
snarriage are often a ruinous expense. Tet with two causes operating to produce 
Hindu celibacy and only one operating to produce the same result among Muham¬ 
madans, we find so great a disproportion as this in favour of the latter. The conclu¬ 
sion is legitimate that far more Hindu than Muhammadan women are married who 
are physically unfit for marriage. Nor in this connection should the case of 
males be neglected. This matter will also be considered in chapter VII; here it 
is sufficient to say that though the young man in both communities enters on his 
marital, duties at a much later age than the young woman, yet among many 
classes of Hindus that age is far too early. “ Sero juvenuni adolescpnti<( atque 
i(j.eo inexhaust <. pubarta-," says Tacitus of the Germans ; the case of Hindus is 
exactly the opposite. That this must have its effect not only on the birth-rate but 
on the chance of life needs no proof. But not only is child-marriage rare among 
Muhammadans and common amongst Hindus ; Muhammadans are also favoured 
in that they are not victims to the belief which makes a son a religious necessity 
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to a Hindu, or to the difficulties caused by hypergauay. Both superstitions Bave 
driven Hindus in the past to female infanticide and m more recent tunes to 
nedeet of their girl children ; the former belief has also a further effect in that it 
operates to drive men into married life earlier than is wise. 

Lastly the prohibition of the remarriage of widows does not affect the 
Muhammadan. The figures bear this out. There are proportionately nmre 
Muhammadan unmarried women than Hindu unmarried women ; the Muhammadan 
widows are only 14 per cent, of the female population as against 17 per cent, 
among Hindus i yet the married women in the two communities are proportioiiately 
the same. This shows clearly that a great many more Muhammadan widows 
disappear among the ranks of the married than Hindu widows. _ At the child- 
bGariiig ages (15—40), ayIigh this fVictor will chiefly afiGct thG rate of inerGase, undci 
3 per cent, of Muhammadan women are widows whilst the Hindu rate is over 4 
per cent. 

Fnrjnr jacF, therefore, Muhammadans should always increase more rapidly 
than Hindus, or if it is a question of decrease, decrease less rapidly, simply because 
they have both greater fertility and vitality. The causes which in this decade 
have affected the growth of population are plague, two famines, one partial in 
1906, and one complete in 1907-08, two malaria epidemics in 1908 and 1909, and 
emigration. Emigration is not a matter that greatly affects the Muhammadan 
population ; the bulk of it is in Hindu hands ; though of course some Muhammadans 
do emigrate for prolonged periods, their journeys are usually of a temporary kind 
(pilgrimages to Arabia or voyages to Europe) which scarcely affect the figures. 
Being, as they are, far more town-dwellers than Hindus are, they are not so seriously 
affected by famine, and have moreover greater powers of resistance. Malaria makt s 
no difference between creeds, but obviously Muhammadans are again better equipped 
to resist it. There remains plague. In this instance conditions are different. So 
far as they go the greater fertility and vitality of Muhammadans would tend 
respectively to neutralize the effects of plague and to resist its inroads and there 
are other factors which to some extent are in favour of Muhammadans. For 
instance, Muhammadans being less of an agricultural community do not possess 
those large stores of grain which agriculturists are apt to hoard, and which harbour 
and attract rats ; and in towns of course hoards of grain are unnecessary even for 
purposes of food. On the other hand, Muhammadans have certain most serious 
disadvantages which have to a large extent neutralized these advantages. As ha.s 
been seen already, plague attacks women more than men, and it does so because 
women are confined to their house more than men, and therefore more exposed to 
infection. The purda system and the thrifty spirit of the Indian housewife which 
impels her to revisit the house she has evacuated at frequent intervals are chiefly 
responsible for the destruction plague has caused amongst the female sex. The 
pvrda system, however, among the well-to-do classes is not necessarily an ally of 
plague : for it does not prevent women from travelling (with proper precautions), 
and the wnll-to-do can remove their womenkind out of harm’s way to an uninfected 
house when necessary. It becomes dangerous only when such removal is impos¬ 
sible : in other words, among the poorer classes who in spite of their poverty observe 
purda. The Muhammadan community contains an unknown hut certainly a very 
large proportion of poor gentlefolk, who are as proud as they are poor, who would 
die rather than let their women appear unveiled; and amongst them plague 
must have wrought havoc. It should not surprise therefore to find Muham¬ 
madans suffering quite heavily as, or more heavily than, Hindus in plague-stricken 
districts at all events amongst women. And this is precisely what has occurred. 
The total loss amongst Hindus is 1'4 per cent., of which ‘3 only is among men, and 
‘2*6 among women. Amongst Muhammadans, in a total loss of 1*1 per cent, the 
males have increased by *7 per cent., the women have decreased by 3 per cent: ■ In 
other words, those advantages which Muhammadans possess in resisting plague, 
when not counteracted by other disadvantages, have been sufficient to prevent any 
actual decrease (as in the ease of males): but in the presence of those disadvantages, 
as in the case of females, these advantages have proved of no avail (^). , 

* 1^^) It IS, I understand, nsu-dly Iitld thafe Miiliamitiatdaiis did not siiSer so much as Hindus from plague. This 
^ would appear to he certainly true of males; but it doss not seem, in face of the figures, ^ulte so clearly true of. females. 
There seems no other cause to account lor a greater decrease in Muhammadan than Hindu females. The Mpham- 

* madaus, tdo, might sufier Jess from plague than Hindus in the same locality auid yet have a greater propertidiial loss 

because of their partiality for town life when the plague was most severed . • V; ;.i • 
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The figures when examined in detail support these contentions. Wherever 
plague has been comparatively mild, however bad other conditions may have been, 
Muhammadans have usually increased more rapidly or decreased less rapidly 
than Hindus. This is the case in the 5 districts of Sub-Himalaya West, in 
Aligarh, Farrukhabad, Etawah, Budaun, Moradabad, and Shahjahanpur in Indo- 
Gangetic Plain West, in 8 out of the 12 districts in Indo-Gangetic Plain Central 
{viz., all but Hardoi, Fyzabad, Kae Bareli, and Bara Banki), in 3 out of the 4 
districts in Central India Plateau (all but Banda), and in all the 4 districts of 
Sub-Himalaya East, viz. 26 districts out of 48; and also in both the States, 
In the other districts Muhammadans have suffered more severely than Hindus. 
In the Himalayan districts, Muhammadans are either temporary immigrants for 
purposes of trade, as in Almora or Garhwal, so that their decrease means nothing : 
or else though settled in the district (as in the submontane tracts of Naini Tal), 
they invariably show a greater proportion of deaths than births (due to the un¬ 
healthiness of the climate and common to all communities) and consequently 
only keep their numbers up by immigration. In Banda no very obvious reason 
suggests itself for the decrease (or rather for an increase which was smaller than 
the Hindu increase); but the Muhammadan population is very small and mostly 
poor. In nearly all other districts, plague has been very severe. The greater 
decrease in Muhammadans is striking in the cases of Muttra (^—14 "0 per cent. 
Hindus,—19'9 Muhammadans), Agra (—3 • 2 Hindus, —7 • 6 Muhammadans), Mirza- 
pur ( -‘6 Hindus,—5'5 Muhammadans), Jaunpur (—2’7 Hindus, — 7‘2 Muham¬ 
madans), Ghazipur (—7'3 Hindus, —14 •7 Muhammadans), Ballia (—14'0 Hindus, 
—20 • 8 Muhammadans) and Azaingarh ( — *6 Hindus, —18• 1 Muhammadans). In 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur, and Ballia the circumstances are peculiar. The Muhammadans 
■are extremely poor, their numbers have long been declining, and the Julahas 
amongst them emigrate freely to the mills in Calcutta, Cawnpore, and elsewhere. 
In Azamgarh the Muhammadans are very largely descendants of Hindu converts 
and (though in matters of religion occasionally extremely bigoted) greatly resemble 
the lower castes of Hindus : they are also much impoverished and like many 
Eastern Muhammadans do emigrate. Azamgarh as regards its Muhammadan 
population is indeed peculiar in more than one respect. Muttra and Mirzapiu* 
are both essentially Hindu districts and the Muhammadans are comparatively few 
and not as a rule well ofi. 

The last cause which affects the growth of religions is conversion, which 
in this decade is a question of more than usual importance owing to the tremend¬ 
ous growth of the two actively proselytizing religions, Christianity and Aryaism. 
This will be referred to again in dealing with these two creeds : here it is only 
necessary to deal with it in so far as the religions which lose by conversion are 
concerned. Natnrally Hinduism loses more in this way than Islam : not onl}?- 
are there reasons connected with its nature as a religion which produce this 
effect (which reasons will be dealt with later), but its very size lays it more open 
to attack. Conversion from Hinduism to Islam is rare, though there are isolated 
instances, usually of outcastes, and especially of women desirous of contracting 
an alliance with a Muhammadan lover. Conversion from Islam to Hinduism 
is unknown. But conversions from Hinduism to both Christianity and Aryaisrii 
are extemely common ; conversions from Islam to those two religions are less 
common, though certainly commoner than they were 10 years ago, when 
Mr. Burn described them as infinitesimal. They usually take the form, in the 
case of Aryaism at all events, of the reconversion of the descendants of Hindu 
apostates to Islam. ■ 

142. Jains. —In 1881 the Jains were regarded as a sect of Hindus ; every man 
was returned as Hindu who did not say he was anything else, and no efforts were 
made to test his statements. If for instance a Jain said his religion was Hindu 
and his caste Jaini he wonld be shown as Hindu though his caste entry showed he 
was not; and since Hindu sects were not recorded, there can be no doubt that mariy 
were shown as Hindus. The figure of 1881 was therefore too small, and the increase 
of 6‘8 per cent, in 1891 was misleading. In 1901 there was a nominal decrease of'2 
per cent, but since 1901 the figures have fallen to 76,427 or 4,530 less than the 
figures of 1881. The causes are somewhat obscure, as indeed are many facts 
connected with this religion. I made many inquiries both in the course of 
enumeration and afterwards, 'and' the impression left oii my mind was that' the 
Hnited Provinces Jain was extremely ignorant about himself. He was frequently 
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uncertain wlietlier Jain was a religious or a social division : just as often he 
thought Jain to be a Hindu sect. Entries such as Hindu Jain m column 4 or 
Bania Jain (Jaini or Saraogi) in column 8 with or without Jain in column 4- 
were extremely common. If he did happen to know that Jainism was not a 
particular kind of Hinduism, hut a separate religion, as often as not he did not 
know to what sub-caste of Bania he belonged ; in other words he seldom knew all 
there was to know about himself. This ignorance howeyer can easily be under- 
stood. In the first iJace there appears to he no very clear dividing line between 
the Jain and Hindu Bania of the same sub-caste. Neither among Oswals nor 
AgarWals is the religious difference any bar to intermarriage — a fact stated by 
Grooke, and incidentally mentioned in evidence, as regards Aganvals, in the well- 
known civil suit of Govind Dass versus Bishambhar Has (Benares, 1911). Yet,. 
primd jacie, it seems as curious that an orthodox Vaishnava should marry a- 
Jain as that he should marry a Christian or a Parsi. Again, Jains of both sub¬ 
castes are served by Brahmans for some ceremonies, though the Oswals at all 
events have also their own Jain priests (Jaina Jatis). Both have many purely 
Hindu rites. If the Agarwal Hindu actually worships the snake, the Jain will 
not molest him and boasts of his descent from him. The Oswals observe several 
BIndu festivals—the Holi, Eakshabandhan, Dasahra, Diwali, Basantpanohmi. If 
a Hindu Agarwal marries a Jain Agarwal, it is by the standard Hindu ritual. 
The VaishnaA^a and even the Saiva or Sakta Agarwal follow the Jain purity of 
diet, making concession to tribal feeling in the matter. In short, the truth 
seems to be that whatever theoretical differences may exist between Jainism and 
Hinduism, yet the followers of the two creeds in the same community do not 
differ very greatly jn their practice. The bar to their intermarriage is no more 
insuperable than that between Roman Catholics and Protestants. In one case 
the Pope may forbid such unions, in the other the ‘panehayat may : but in the 
one case civil law is too strong for the Pope and in the other case custom is too- 
strong for the panehayat. Closely connected by race and a common profession,, 
the two branches have had to make concessions to each other: as usual, mutual 
interest has produced a modus vivendi, and a compromise betwmen the conflicting 
tenets. And this is all the easier because in the East religion is so largely a 
matter of ritual and so little a matter of belief. Men may be willing to die for 
a creed but they will not be even inconvenienced for a ceremony. And in the 
oncumstances it is not surprising that Jains should show uncertainty as to the 
difference between Jainism and Hinduism, or return themsehms in a way that 
shows that they consider Jainism to be merely a social division ; for as a matter' 
of fact, Jain and Hindu are very closel}'’ connected, and what difference there is 
between them is in practice more social than religious. It is reasonably certain 
therefore that many Jains have again disappeared among the total of Hindus,, 
despite all efforts to prevent it. It may be said that these facts must have 
obtained at former enumerations as well as at this. This is no doubt true, but 
it seems to me probable that the influence they exercise on the figures would tend 
to grow with time. Men of to-day think less about religion, simply because the 
stress of modern conditions leaves them less time for other than mundane affairs- 
The active pursuit of religion, which means the active performance of ritual, is. 
postponed to old age j the official or the professional man takes to religion when 
he retires. And moreover there is direct evidence that the confusion between 
Jainism and Hinduism, with its results in freer intermarriage and intercourse, has 
grown greater. When Grooke wrote in 1896 he gives no hint that such inter- 
mareiages, though possible, were common : he says no more than that “ there is- 
rm bar to them. In 1911 we find from the evidence in the civil suit mentioned 
that they have at all events gi’own sufficiently common to attract the special 
attention of and cause alarm to the orthodox Hindu section of these communities. 

Other causes that have contributed to the decrease may be briefly mentioned- 
It IS commonly stated that Jainism has lost by conversion to Aryaism, and the 
numbers may well be greater than was supposed in 1901. In some places there 
has been migi-ation, usua.lly westwards, fpr trade reasons. In Muttra a number of 
Jamsmave left the district on account of the failure of a large Jain firm of traders. 
. plague and malaria must have affected them t® some extent, though, 

since they afe a well-to-do community, probably less than other communities (’^). 


I ill Bengal the Marwari Jains sufiere 

Iws hid more than, the Bengahs. Many of our Jains are Marwaris, so that it is possible that plagi 

nas aiO more to do wit 1 Ueirdecrease than one mieht.yriCTd/«<?»■«, suppose. 
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143. European and Anglo-Indian Christians.— The total number of Chris¬ 
tians other than Indian is 41,480 (41,505 with the States) as against 33,628 
in 1901, 35,035 in 1891, and 34,409 in 1881. Europeans and allied races (including 
Armenians) amount to 33,388 as against 26,683, 27,995, and 28,410, in the previous 
decades from^ 1881 to 1901. This very large increase of 7,605 lies entirely in 
European British subjects : other Europeans have declined from 830 to 485, a 
result possibly due to greater care in recording naturalized British subjects as 
such and to more care in classifying them (for instance an officer of the Indian Army 
who recorded both his race and birthplace as Italian was quite rightly recorded as 
a British subject on the score of his occupation, though by strictly following the 
rule he would have been shown as “ European, other ”) ; and also possibly to 
fewer sight-seeing travellers. The date was ten days later than in 1901, and by 
March every week makes a difference to the number of sight-seers. The Armeni¬ 
ans have also increased, but their figures even now are only 112 and far too small 
to signify. The increase in European British subjects occurred chiefly in districts 
that contain cantonments ; e.g. in Dehra Dun (2,774 from 1,612), which contains 
three cantonments two of which have largely increased; the increase is here 
indubitably due to military arrangements. Dehra itself had the chance addition 
of a British regiment on the march. Meerut again shows an increase from 2,216 
to 3,387, Muttra from 210 to 766, due to the presence of a British cavalry regi¬ 
ment cantoned there, whilst Naini Tal, Almora, Lucknow, and Fyzabad all show 
large increases. There are decreases of note, on the other hand, in Earrukhabad, 
Benares, and Sitapur, also all due to military changes : Fatehgarh (Farrukhabad), 
one of the oldest cantonments in India (there was a brigade there in 1776), fell 
into almost complete disuse, though I believe that it is again inhabited by troops ; 
Sitapur has also lost its whole military population, ■ which, formerly large, had 
fallen to a couple of companies in 1901; whilst the British troops have also been 
reduced in Benares. Of non-military districts Bulandshahr and Aligarh alone 
show increases of over 50, and in both cases fresh railways are probably the cause. 
But apart from this question of troops it is useless pursuing the matter further ; 
the figures are so small in most cases that the presence of a couple of shooting 
camps of a normal size would double them. 

The considerable increase in Anglo-Indians is however noteworthy. The 
former “ Eurasian ” decreased steadily from 7,726 in 1881 to 7,040 in 1891 and 
6,218 in 1901. Now there is a sudden rise to 8,092 -a larger figure than it has 
ever been before. It has always been affirmed, and is undoubtedly true, that 
Anglo-Indians, to avoid the name “ Eurasian ” which they disliked, returned them¬ 
selves as Europeans. The figures of this census prove it. The name “ Anglo- 
Indian ” was officially recognized just before the census and there can be no doubt 
that it made a considerable difference to the accuracy of the results. There are 
occasions when Juliet’s obiter dictum that there is nothing in a name is certainly 
wrong. On the other hand, it is possible that some Indian Christians have 
returned themselves as Anglo-Indians, and at all events it shows that the increase 
in Europeans is even larger than it appears. 

144. Christian sects among Europeans and Anglo-Indians.— There are 
some minor differences in the classification of Christian sects at this census. A 
new head, “ Unsectarian and unspecified Protestants, ” has been opened, which 
includes persons returned as “ Protestants ” merely, who in 1901, were shown under 
■“ Anglican Communion ; ” persons returned as Dissenter, Nonconformist or Unsec- 
tarian, who in 1901 were classed under “ Minor Denominations and a few vague 
entries, or entries “ of unsectarian bodies,” of which the only ones which affect this 
province are the “ Church of America ” (there is no “ Church of America ”) and the 

Lohaghat Tanakpur Medical Mission ” (an entry which was not as a matter of 
fact made). To get complete comparison with the figures of 1901, it would be 
necessary to rearrange the figures according to the classification of that census, 
as it is impossible to rearrange the figures of that census according to the 
classification of this : but as this head comprised not more than 10 or 12 en¬ 
tries of the type of Dissenter or Unsectarian, and only 26 of the “church 
of America ” it was not worth the trouble involved. To obtain the com¬ 
parison with 1901, therefore, “Unsectarian Protestants ” have been added as they 
stand to “ Anglican Communion,” in subsidiary tables IV and Y. Secondly, 
Calvinists at this census by their own desire are shown as Presbyterians. To 
■obtain the comparison the single Calvinist of 1901 has been added to Presbyterians ; 
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it may be mentioned that there was, I think, only one at this census a,lso. 
Thndly, “ Minor Denominations ” in 1901 is a wider term than the “ Minor 
Protestant Denominations ” of this census ; but I am not aware that anything 
which can be called a “ denomination ” exists in any non-Piotestant communion. 
The only entries imder “ Eoman Catholic, ” for instance, which are not mere 
Tariants of that term such as “ Church of Eome, ” are either vague terms such as 
Italian or Latin Christian or the name of some mission. The details of Minor 
Protestant denominations are given on the title page of table XVII. There were 
several uncertain entries. The “ France ” Mission is possibly an incorrect entry, 
though the name was quite clearly written. Though France is a Eoman Catholic 
country, the probability is that the mission is not. Eoman Catholic missions are 
well known, and so far as I know all Eoman Catholic missions in the province are 
either Italian Capuchins or orders affiliated to them and managed by them, such 
as the Irish Brotherhood of Naini Tal. Moreover all Eoman Catholics without 
exception returned themselves as Eoman Catholic or some variant of it. There 
are numerous French missions, however, as I know personally, of various Protestant 
denominations—Anglican, Methodist and Baptist for instance. Some remarks on 
the rest are offered on the title page of table XVII. It will be noticed that the 
province shows some Mormons. One entry gave “Church of God or Mormon,” 
and it will be noticed that there are a certain number of “ Church of God ” entries, 
which may be Mormons—the more so, perhaps, as they are nearly all women. 

The chief sects among Europeans and Anglo-Indians are Anglican Com¬ 
munion (24,602 or 26,808 including Protestants) Presbyterian (4,656) and 
Eoman Catholic (7,932). The first named has increased by 4,179 (on the figures 
including Protestants)—a large increase, but this denomination has of course an 
advantage over all others in that the majority of the official and military 
population belong to it. Presbyterians have increased by 1,543. In 1901 it was 
stated that there were an unusual number of Scotch regiments in the province. 
At this census there were even more; with the Gordon Highlanders, Seaforth 
Highlanders, Highland Light Infantry, Eoyal Scots, and King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers all cantoned in the province, not to mention a fair proportion of Scotch- 
'men in some cavalry regiments, the increase is easily accounted for. The increase 
in Eoman Catholics is only 439 and almost entirely in Anglo-Indians, though this 
fact means less, probably, than appears, as doubtless many Anglo-Indians in 1901 
were returned as Europeans. A considerable number of Anglo-Indian Eoman 
Catholics is to be expected, because a large proportion of the old-established Anglo- 
Indian families descend on their European side from persons who were not of 
British extraction—the majority of the military adventurers of the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries were non-British Europeans, for instance—whilst on their 
Indian side their ancestresses either were or became Eoman Catholic, for the 
simple reason that there were no missionaries save Eoman Catholics in these parts 
of India at the time. Baptists, Congregationalists, and Methodists have also 
increased considerably, a fact that probably bears testimony to an increase in the 
staff of various missions. 

145. Indian Christians. —Quite one of the most striking features of this 
census is the very large increase in Indian Christians. In 1881 the total figures 
were 13,256, equivalent to 3 per 10,000. In 1891 Indian Christians numbered 
*23,406 or 6 per 10,000. The next decade witnessed an enormous impetus 
in missionary enterprise, and the figures grew to 68,841 or 14 per 10,000. 
This impetus has been more than maintained, and the increase since 1901 is only 
1,200 short of the total figures of 1901, making a total of 136,469, or 29 per 
10,000. The percentage of increase has been 98'2 since 1901 or 929*6 since 1881. 
Only three denominations however show increases over 1,000, the Baptists with 
2,982 increase (about 1,232 per cent.), the Presbyterians with 7,611 or 349 per 
cent, increase, and the Methodists with 63,733 or 106 per cent, increase. 

This increase is most striking in the three Western divisions of Agra, Meerut, 
and Eohilkhand. It has already been suggested that, other things being equal^ 
success was more likely in the West than elsewhere : but apart from this almost 
all the best and most successful missions of all denominations are largely concen¬ 
trated here. Eoman Catholics and Church Missionary Society and Non-Conformist 
Missions of all kinds are found everywhere in these divisions, and more espeoiaily 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church. Over 93,000 of the total number of 
Methodist Indian Christians are found here as against 46,000 in 1901. 
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In considering the increase, it is however just possible that one ought to 
discount it to a certain extent on the ground that the figures of 1901 were not 
complete. At this census everything possible was done to ensure a correct return 
of sects. All heads of missions were asked to supply their converts with slips on 
which was written the name of the sect in both vernaculars and English, to obtain 
for the census authorities Indian Christian enumerators where possible, and to 
instruct their congregations to be careful to mention their sect. In spite of this 
there were a large number of Christians who recorded no sect, viz., 8,979, but when 
one remembers’the carelessness and forgetfulness of the average villager, it cannot be 
denied that the results were satisfactory. This is chiefly due to the whole-hearted, 
way in which missionaries of all denominations assisted, and indeed many missions 
must have been put to no little expense in the matter of preparing and supplying the 
slips, which were usually printed. But what I wish to point out is that these 
arrangements differed not at all from those of 1901, unless it be in the matter 
of completeness. On the ground of this completeness however some little dis¬ 
counting of the figures of increase in the various sects is probably necessary. For 
when the proportion of persons who recorded no sect in 1901 and 1911 respectively, 
to the total number (Indian Christians only) is considered, it appears that this pro¬ 
portion was fractionally smaller in 1911 than 1901, viz., 6'5 per cent, as against 
7*2. 

Again, in 1901, it was said that some enumerators refused to record Indian 
Christians as such; and a comparison between the census statistics and those sup¬ 
plied by the Methodist Mission to Mr. Burn certainly supported this view : the 
latter were enormously larger. On the other hand though, as Mr. Burn admits, 
isolated cases of such dereliction of duty on the census staff may have occurred, no 
complaints were made at the time of the census, and it is impossible in any case that 
it could account for the very great difference betw'een the two sets of statistics. 
Moreover a missionary correspondent has informed me that it was subsequently 
found that such statistics, owing to the carelessness of the Indian pastors who 
drew them up, were not trustworthy ; and that he now believed that there had not 
been any grave omissions of Indian Christians at the 1901 census. At this census 
it may fairly be claimed that there were few if any. It is true that one or two 
complaints were made to me of such occurrences. But invariably on inquiry it 
was found that the census staff were not at fault, that they had strictly followed 
the rules, and indeed in some cases had gone further than the rules either demanded 
or, if strictly interpreted cojitemplated, in their attempts to secure a correct record. 
In one case, for instance, the persons concerned had undoubtedly been baptized, 
hut themselves refused to be recorded as Christians. The enumerator and super¬ 
visor reported the matter and asked if this was to be allowed, as they knew they 
had been baptized. The tahsildar quite rightly said that they must be entered as 
they themselves wished, whatever the truth might be. And, indeed, some mis¬ 
sionaries have definitely told me that so far as they knew the census stai^ had 
been most conscientious in this matter, and my own experience is the same. On 
the other hand, a deputation of the Methodist Episcopal Church informed me that 
outsiders—such as powerful but bigoted landlords and emissaries of other creeds— 
had made attempts, which had not all been unsuccessful, to coerce Indian Christians 
into denying their faith. I heard of one or two such instances—the offender in one 
case had been himself a Christian—but the figures themselves show that they were 
not common. And probably what usually occurred was that the landlord or the 
emissary was pacified with promises to conform to his desires, which were then 
quietly neglected, doubtless with the connivance of the enumerator. 

It does not appear therefore that it can be asserted that there has been any 
falsification of the figures that matters, either by dishonest officials or frightened 
converts. At last census, too, the statements made above seem to reduce the pro¬ 
bability of such occurrences to a minimum in the first case at all events, whilst no 
complaints were made of outside interference. If in this matter there was any 
difference between 1901 and 1911, it would be in favour of 1911: but any dis¬ 
count of the increase on this account would be of the most trifling nature. In 
the total increase of 98‘2 per cent. I should estimate the total discount necessary 
from all causes to be very considerably less than the decimal. It is doubtless true 
that a certain number of persons who had indubitably been baptized refused to 
record themselves as Christians. But these cannot be considered. Under the 
census rule they were not Christians ; nor, as I suppose, would the missions who 
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had lost them wish to claim them. The causes of this increase will be more 
conveniently considered in the descriptive portions of this chapter 0). 

146. Aryas.—Another most striking instance of the success of a proselytizing 
religion is offered by the Arya Samaj. They were first recorded separately in 1891, 
at their own desire, though there had been Aryas for 18 years previously. At that 
census there were 25,458 Aryas or 6 per 10,000. In 1901 there were 65,282 or 14 
per 10,000. There are now 1.31,164 or 28 per 10,000. Their increase in the last 
decade was 100‘9 per cent, and 494'7 in the last 20 years. The increase of course 
is mainly due to conversion, as in the case of Christianity. As with that religion, 
Aryas form an appreciable part of the population only in the Eohilkhand, Meerut, 
and Agra divisions ; the causes of this have already been mentioned. Mr. Burn 
noticed in 1901 that these two religions differed in the proportions of the sexes, 
and both the facts and figures of 1901 are maintained in this respect; the per¬ 
centages are still 55 males and 45 females in the case of Aryas and 52 males and 
48 females in the case of Christians. There is a general impression that Aryaism 
is^more popular with men than women, w'hich is confirmed by these figures. 

omen of course are, almost proverbially, far more conservative in the matter 
of religion than men, and it is not difficult to suppose that the Indian woman, 
uneducated as she is, might well fail to appreciate the somewhat recondite 
philosophy which forms so large a part of Aryaism. Nothing more need be said 
of the increase at this stage. 


147. 


j- 11 . Sikhs.~The Sikhs, as has already been said, are foreigners to the province 
save where, as in the extreme west, they have overflowed the political boundaries 
of their proper habitat. They are chiefly in military or police service, though a 
certain number enter private service or public service of other kinds than military 
or police. There are also, scattered here and there, a certain number of residents, 
some servants of Punjab landowners who have estates in the United Provinces, such 
as jLapurthala, others descendants of persons who settled or were settled in the 
United Provinces after the Sikh power disappeared. But the vast majority are 
soldiers or policemen. They have decreased slightly on the total, which is now 
15,160 (15,186 with the States) as against 15,319 (15,333 with the States) in 1901, 
a decrease of 1 per cent. But the decrease is entirely in females (5,187 as against 
6,6/0 or a decrease of 20 per cent.): the males have increased from 8,693 to 9,988, 
an increase of 16 per cent. The figures show that this increase is chiefly due to 
military causes ; they are large only where there are cantonments. The variations 
in them from census to census are however curious. Omitting districts where 
there are cantonments, we find for instance 2,356 Sikhs in Buiandshahr in 1901 
and only 368 in 1911, whilst in 1891 there were only 34. In Bijnor they have fallen 
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Hindu NanakpantMs were recorded as Sikhs and it would appear that the error 
was more widespread than he supposed. 

148. Buddhists. —There are now 780 Buddhists as against 788 in 1901,1,387 
in 1891, and 103 in 1881. The total change therefore is very small, hut the 
nature and composition of the Buddhist community has entirely altered. In 1901 
there were 662 males and 162 females ; there are now 444 males and 336 females. 
In 1901 415 were Burmese prisoners in various central prisons and 235 were 
found in Eumaun. The large increase in Kumaun is possibly due to greater 
facilities of communication with Tibet: a large proportion were Tibetan settlers, 
some were so called Chinese, probably Tibetan traders, and some Nepalese. The 
odds and ends found elsewhere form a curious mixture, including Chinese shoe¬ 
makers, tailors, and carpenters, Chittagong Magh servants (mostly cooks), Japanese 
cloth merchants, wood carvers, tattooers and prostitutes, Nepalese goldsmiths, 
Burmese and Tibetan “ beggars,” Tibetan traders, a Bhutan merchant, and a 
Bengali-speaking ofidcial and his family from Burdwan. The “ beggars ” were 
probably pilgrims such as I have myself seen at Sarnath, and no more “ beggars ” 
than Kipling’s Lama. 

149. Parsis, Jews, and Brahmos. —Parsis and Jews are entirely strangers 
here and usually traders and shopkeepers. The former have increased from 578 to 
-872, and are a progressive and useful little community. Jews have decreased from 
64 to 50. Brahmos have risen from 37 to 41; they are almost entirely Bengalis, 
and they and their faith are entirely alien to the province. 

160. Brahmanic Hinduism. —The word “ Hindu” has several meanings. 
Besides its original geographical meaning, now disused, of an inhabitant of the 
country lying east of the Indus, it has a quasi-racial meaning, a social meaning, 
and a religious meaning. In the first case, a Hindu may be defined as an inhabi¬ 
tant of India who is not the descendant of the foreign invaders (warlike or peace¬ 
ful) who are now settled in India, such as the European, the Moghul, the 
Armenian or the Persian. In the other two cases, Hindu means respectively a 
member of the Hindu social, i.e. the caste system, and a member of the Hindu 
religion. It is not surprising therefore to find that occasionally disputes may arise 
as to whether a particular man or class of man is or is not a Hindu ; for one dispu¬ 
tant may assert with perfect truth that he is a Hindu in one sense, whilst the other 
disputant asserts with equal truth that he is not a Hindu in another sense. The 
Animist, for instance, is certainly a Hindu in the racial but not in the social 
or religious sense. 

But this is not the only source of confusion. Though the three meanings 
are not coterminous yet they overlap. When a man says he is a Hindu, he does 
not as a rule mean that he is a Hindu by race, or by social position, or by religion, 
though one attribute may be more present to his mind than the others : he means 
■ that he is a Hindu by all three attributes. x4s Sir A. Lyall says, Hinduism "is 
not exclusively a religious denomination, but denotes also a country, and to a 
certain extent a race . , . . . Hinduism is a matter of birthright and 

inheritance.it means a civil community quite as much as a religious 

association.” Hinduism is not a mere religion, it is a system, partly religious, partly 
social, with also a racial qualification. It includes all the circumstances which 
form the environment of a particular class of persons. And though it is 
extremely diflScult to say which of these various sets of circumstances are the 
most important, it is safe to say that they must all be present. A European 
may hold the beliefs of Brahmanical doctrine and carry out Brahmanical 
ritual (as a few Europeans do), but that does not make him a Hindu, for he has 
neither the racial nor the social qualification. A Jain by race and by adherence 
to the caste system may be Hindu : but he repudiates all the beliefs and ritual of 
Hinduism and is consequently not a Hindu in the same way as orthodox Hindus. 

161. The Brahman. —In so far, however, as religion implies a particular belief 
•or set of beliefs, we may safely assert that Hinduism is less a matter of creed than of 
anything else. It is unnecessary to repeat the oft-told story of the “ tangled jungle of 
disorderly superstitions ” which Sir A. Lyall has declared Hinduism to be; but 
it may be pointed out that whilst religion is defined as " a system of faith and 
worship, ” Hinduism possesses not one faith or one worship, but many, and is 
oonspicuous for absence of system. ■ A man has the choice, tnter alia, of pantheism 
(Brahmanic), theism (Vaishnavite or Saivite), polytheism (Sakta), or the worship 
•of any or all of the thousands of tutelary gods and godlings, of mother worship. 
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of demonolatry, of hagiolatry, of ancestor worship, of zoolatry, of plant and tree- 
worship, of every “ ism ” and every “ olatry ” known to man. Not only so, but he: 
may actually believe nothing or little or much of any or all of these : he may 
worship one or many or none of these gods. Nobody will mind what he believes- 
or disbelieves so long as he does not disobey his caste rules. Hinduism depends 
a great deal more on whom one marries and what one eats and drinks than on 
what one believes. How Hinduism came to include all these various beliefs has 
been often discussed, and it is not necessary to repeat the discussion._ But the 
stock explanation may be mentioned because it introduces an extremely important 
factor in Hinduism, namely, the Brahman. Says Monier-Williams, these primitive 
forms of worship and local fetishes were “ grafted into the Hindu system by the 
Brahmans whose wise policy it has ever been to appropriate and utilize all existing 
cults, customs, and superstitions. ” One may doubt whether the picture is entirely 
accurate : the Brahman and his wisdom is the stock solution of all Indian puzzles- 
from the caste system to infant marriage : he is a sort of divinity that shapes all 
Indian ends, and the wearisome reiteration with which he is dragged forward to 
explain everything that needs explanation is apt to induce scepticism : whilst if’ 
Hinduism is the monstrous artificial edifice which this theory represents it to be,, 
then it is the only religion in the world that is. Some weight must be attached 
to evolution, to psychological and natural environment : Hinduism grew as- 
every other religion has grown, and the “ wisdom ” of the Brahman lay in seeing 
where he must give way and when he must compromise with divergent creeds by 
admitting them into the Hindu svstem—wisdom no doubt, but not peculiar to the 
Brahman. The fathers of the Christian church were “ wise ” in exactly the same 
way when, in St. Augustine’s words, they turned the pagan “ birthday of the 
sun ” on the 25th of December into the “ birthday of Him who made the sun.” 

But though it is legitimate to assert that the Brahmans’ influence on the- 
growth of Hinduism has been overrated, at the expense of more natural causes,, 
it. is impossible to overrate their omnipotence in matters of religion and the 
completeness of their rule over the members of the Hindu system. The mediaeval 
popes were spiritual despots : but compared with the autocracy of the Brahman 
they were mere constitutional monarchs. The very word “ Brahman ” implies- 
oomplete superiority : Brahma in the neuter is the universal spirit, Brahma in 
the masculine is that spirit made personal, or, to use a metaphysical technical 
term, is that idea hypostatized ; and Brahmana is that spirit made manifest in. 
man. The Brahman may not be God, but he is at all events godUke, a subject 
not only of veneration but of actual worship. Bernard Shaw has supplied us with 
the one word which exactly describes the position which the Brahman holds in 
his own estimation and that of all his GO-*religionists : he is not man, but “ super¬ 
man.” That the Brahmans could make good so preposterous a claim is a tribute 
to the power of learning. Other sacerdotal orders, the priesthoods of ancient 
Egypt and mediaeval Europe, for, instance, have won their ascendency for the 
same reason: but usually it passes away with the spread of education. That 
this has not yet occurred in India (though there are signs of the approach of such 
an event, especially in the ^owth of the Aiya Samaj) is due to two causes,—firstly 
to the tendency of custom in India to crystallize till it is impossible for the nation 
to free itself of it and, secondly, to this, that Brahmans have always been sole 
nmsters of oue most important branch of knowledge, tbe correct religious ritual. 
Since a flaw ip. carrying put a rite results in disastrous consequences after death,, 
prudence demands that an expert be employed to prevent the possibility of error. 
In tius matter the Brahman is a monopolist, and charges a monopolist’s price 
of which the greatest part is this claim to be acknowledged as spiritually and 
socially pre-eminent, 

152. The criteria of Hinduism.— And thus we get the first great criterion 
by wMch a Hindu is determined. Every Hindu must acknowledge the Brahman’s, 
superiority and his omnipotence in spiritual and social matters. And it is on the 
whole safe to say that it is the only positive criterion of Hinduism which has 
an^hing_ of a religious nature. Other such criteria are all negative. A persop. 
who receives the ui.au.f-ra from a grura who admits the authenticity of the Vedas, 
who’worships the great Hindu gods, who has access to the interior of Hindu 
templ^, who reverences the cow, vsdll, tanto^ be a Hindu, but he is not necessarily 
not a Hindu hecanse he does do any or all of these things. He need not even 
Id’Vdrence the cow so long as he does not kill it. Aud even this criterion is not 
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essentially religious :for admission of the supremacy of the Brahman caste is not 
necessarily connected with faith, but only with ritual, and with the Brahman’s 
position as the sole minister of that ritual, whilst the supremacy is quite as much 
social as spiritual. 

On the social side, a man to be a Hindu must he a member of a recognized 
Hindu caste. It is this which chiefly gives Hinduism such definite boundaries 
as it possesses, and makes of it so much of a system as it is ; and it is a definite, 
clear-cut criterion, because there is no means of hecoming the member of such a 
caste : one must be born into it. “ Hinduism is a matter of birthright and 
inheritance : a man .... is born into Hinduism.” There are no doubt low castes 
which recruit members of other communities, admitting them by various rites of 
adoption or initiation into full caste rights : but I think it may be safely said that 
such a caste, however much it claims to be Hindu, however much it may follow 
ordinary caste rules in other matters, is not a true and recognized Hindu caste, 
but a spurious imitation of a Hindu caste. (Such a caste is the Bhangi.) But 
the word “ recognized ” deserves some explanation. In the past such 
recognition was a definite act. Sometimes the king was the authority, sometimes 
the Brahmans. There are many instances on record of kings “ recognizing ” 
members of low castes to be Brahmans and, despite all opposition, Rahmans 
they were henceforth considered to be. When venal Brahmans discovered 
“gotras ” for would-be “Hindus,” they were really admitting the aspirant 
into the inner circles of the Arya nation, and consequently, a fortiori, into 
Hinduism. At the present day recognition is not a single definite act, but 
an evolution. The caste desirous of being recognized as Hindu will probably 
begin by adopting all the special Hindu customs, frequently going to greater 
lengths than the Hindus themselves. They will first give up beef and begin to 
cx’emate their dead : they will worship the Hindu gods in addition to their own 
deities, or possibly assimilate their deities to Hinduism by giving them Hindu 
names : they will try to invent a connection between themselves and some one 
of the twice-born castes of Manu ; they may already have infant marriage, but if 
, not they adopt it; and they prohibit the remarriage of widows. They will do 
their best to employ Brahmans as their priests, and unless they are extremely low, 
will ultimately succeed. Once Brahmans have agreed to serve them, the process 
of x’ecognition can be considered as complete. 

One other criterion maybe considered as absolutely necessary—that the cow 
is, if not worshipped, then venerated, and, at the very least, not killed. This is a 
sine qud non; and it is noticeable that it has no Vedic authority whatever. 

153. Definition of a Hindu, —And so we may arrive at some sort of a defini¬ 
tion of a Hindu, meaning thereby a member of the Hindu religion. He must in the 
first place have a racial qualification. Secondly, he must have a social qualification, 
as member of a recognized Hindu caste: he must have so much of a religious 
qualification as is implied in the acknowledgment of the supremacy of Brahmans, 
•the veneration of the cow, and the rejection of any creed or religion which the 
Brahmans forbid him to follow. A Hindu therefore is “a native of India who is 
not of European, Armenian, Moghul, Persian or other foreign descent, who is a 
member of a recognized caste, who acknowledges the spiritual authority of 
Brahmans, who venerates or at least refuses to kill or harm kine, and does not 
profess any creed or religion which the Brahmans forbid him to profess.” It must 
be admitted that this definition, though it mentions a few positive conditions, goes 
very little further than Sir J. A. Baines’ despairing definition of Hinduism as the 
residuum which is Hindu because it is nothing else ; but Hinduism is essentially 
indefinite, and to define the indefinite is a contradiction in terms. 

154. The accuracy of the return of Hindus.— Bearing in mind all these 
: difficulties, it becomes important to consider how far the returns of Hindus are 

strictly accurate; there is obviously much room for error. The census returns 
profess to show the number of persons who are by religion Hindu: but the 
sole criterion applied was the person’s own opinion. If a man said he was 
. a Hindu he was accepted as such without further inquiry. But, to the average 
■ “ Hindu ” the word “;Hindu ” does not connote religion,—in vernacular “ dharma ’* 
■:gx “ nidzhab,” hut in the case of a Hindu preferably the former.: To Western 
. thinkers and such Orientals as have some knowledge of Western thought 
; “ Hinduism ” may have a fairly definite religious connotation; but if one asks 
-the ordinary “ Hindji” w.h^'t' he is by religion (c?Aarma), he wiU not ..say Hindu 
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he will reply by reference to the Shastras. The enumerator when inquiring a 
man’s religion showed this very clearly by the form in which he put his question. 
He very seldom asked simply “ What is your dharma ? ” If he did, almost the 
last reply anybody would give him would be “ Hindu”. And so the enumerator 
would invariably amplify his question. “ What is your dharma ? that is to say, 
are you a Hindu, or a Jain, or a Musalman, or an Arya, or a Sikh ? ” Or more 
sim ply “ What are you—Hindu, Jain, &e. ? ” He in short named all the religions 
known to him. or mentioned in the rule, thereby making sure of getting the 
reply “Hindu.” But even when the person questioned had replied “Hindu,” 
it was frequently obvious that his thoughts were not running in a religious 
channel. For when further asked “What is your sect ? ” (panth or mat'), he would 
give his caste, showing clearly that in saying “ Hindu ” he was thinking of his 
race or his social position. If in reply to the question ‘‘ What is your dharma ? ” 

■ a man ever did say “Hindu,” the probability is that if one analysed his mental 
processes, one would find that he merely meant that his was the usual religion of 
a man who by race was a Hindu. 

There is no question that this caused a good deal of misapprehension in 
the minds of those that thought about such subjects ; and all the more so 
because there was at the time a good deal of agitation of a political nature, which 
in one form was directed to urging the inclusion of all Hindus by race in the 
category of Hindus by religion. This was, undoubtedly, responsible for the 
numerous entries such as Hindu Jain and Hindu Arya and Hindu Sikh; and 
'Was very clearly shown on many occasions in conversation, especially at the 
meetings of the census staff which I held in the course of the preliminary 

■ operations. These discussions occasionally became heated ; the arguments were 
always the same—that Hindu was not a religious but a social term, and conse¬ 
quently that Jains, Aryas, and the rest ought to be included under Hindus. When 
it was pointed out that Hindu in the census reports meant Hindu by religion 
only, the disputants were quite capable of grasping the distinction ; but it was 
obvious that they thought this use of the word was wrong. But though mis¬ 
apprehension was caused, I do not think that it resulted in any appreciable error : 
for it was always possible, as explained above, to ascertain the truth. 

On the other hand the rule that if a man said he was a “ Hindu ” by religion 
he was to be entered as such without further inquiry, has undoubtedly led to some 
little inaceuracy. There are castes in the province which are certainly not Hindus 
but Animists—chiefly in South Mirzapur, Bundelkhand, and Kumaun. But 
all these recorded themselves as Hindus: some no doubt because they considered 
themselves to be Hindus by race, others because they wanted to bethought 
Hindus. Any attempt to decide how many persons have shown themselves as 

■ Hindus who cannot be strictly regarded as such is however attended with great 
^fficulty. We have enumerated five points which constitute “ a Hindu ” and there 

- is no question that these are the chief ones (in this province at all events) : but 
‘ there are also other matters to be considered. Moreover of those points some 
give mo help. All of these tribes, for instance, possess a complete racial quali- 
hoation. It is lesS certain that they all possess the social qualification; they 
ail have some organization closely akin to the caste system, and though it is in 
many oases a tribal, not a caste, organization, yet the two are so similar both in the 
nature and degree of their customary restrictions, that it is well nigh impossible 
to say where the tribe ends and the caste begins. We can only assume them all 
' m-i/® castes and consider whether these castes are recognized as Hindu castes. 
Ihe question of belief again can be neglected; in the &st place this proviso was 
msOTted chiefly to exclude the creeds which are definitely opposed to Hinduism, 
such as Islam,. Jainism, Christianity, &o., and, in the second place, it is very 
. '^hether there is any Animistic belief which cannot find its counterpart 

in Hinduism. There remain the admission of Brahmanical supremacy and the 
■veneration of the Cow. But even here one must raise distinctions and admit 
■:jex:eeptions. There are for instahce certain sectarian groups which owe their 
• to a revolt against Brahman supremacy. Of these the Arya Samaj is the 

cnief-^Utest k^^^ Hindus in every sense: their beliefs are such 

as any Hindu could adopt,-^Aryaisni is in fact Hinduishi purified of its later 

■ accretions. They are of such iihpbrtanoe and so much of a heretical sect as to 
> rendCT it necessary to show the m separately to orthodox Brahmanic Hindus : 
. out they are Hindus' none the ICss, ‘and the name given them in the tables shows 
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it (Hindu Arya). There are other castes who because they have been refused their 
ministrations, or because of some semi-historical reason, reject the Brahmans 
both as supreme and as their priests. Such are the Kahars, who refuse to have 
Brahmans as their gurus. In the matter of cow-worship, there are also 
degrees. The minimum is, irrobably, not killing a cow or eating its flesh; the 
maximum extends to actual worship. In short the tests of Hinduism difier widely 
in nature: they are frequently not all fulfilled in a particular case : and the 
degrees in which they are fulfilled differ in various cases. And the net result is 
that it is well nigh impossible to say whether a man is within or without the pale, 
or indeed precisely where the pale is. By far the greater number are indubitably 
within the pale: a small number are as indubitably without it; in between 
lies a debateable territory of considerable extent; and it is here that the difficulty 
lies. One thing however is certain: it is impossible to divide the population 
boldly into Hindu and non-Hindu; it is necessary to admit a third class of 
castes in the transitional stage which for want of a better term may be named 
Hinduized.” In this connection therefore it is only possible to enumerate 
a certain number of tests, and state how far various castes conform to them, and 
leave the reader to draw his own inferences. 

155. The tests of Hinduism.— The chief tests that suggest themselves are 
as follows :— 

(1) Admission of Brahman supremacy. 

(2) Being served by good Brahmans as family priests. 

(3) Being served by inferior Brahmans as family priests. 

(4) Utilizing the services of Brahmans in any of their traditional capa¬ 

cities. 

(6) Eeceipt of the mantr a from a Brahman or other recognized Hindu guru, 

(6) Worship of the great Hindu gods.—(By “ worship ” is meant actual 

worship of the god as a Hindu god, not mere identification of 
some aboriginal god with the Hindu god, or the mere recognition 
of the Hindu god as divine. The last amounts to nothing in a 
country so given to polytheism as India: the second shows a 
desire for things Hindu but no more.) 

(7) Permission to enter Hindu temples. 

(8) Death ceremonies, whether burial or cremation. 

(9) Customs in the matter of eating beef and veneration of the cow. 

Of these tests the one that appears to be decisive is (2), and with it (5). 
Either of these presupposes that a Brahman of good position has recognized the 
caste as Hindu. If therefore this test is fulfilled it is unnecessary to go further. 
The rest, whether taken simply or in conjunction, by themselves merely indicate 
a desire to become Hindu, and a greater or less progress along the road to 
Hinduism; but if (3) be present, it may be taken that the process is so 
nearly complete that the caste may be considered Hindu. In considering the 
various castes I propose to use as a basis the social groups as drawn up by 
Mr. Burn on pages 248 et seq. of the report of 1901. Of these groups 1 —9 need 
not be considered ; there is no question that they are all Hindus. Of the rest 
I have- selected certain representative castes, taking all those who amount to over 
i per mille of the population and also certain others of a peculiar or representative 
nature. The castes to be dealt with are the Kalwar, Teli, Bhar, Tharu, Banjara, 
Dhunia, Arakh, Lunia, Beldar, Kharwar, Majhwar, Kol, Khangar, Dhobi, 
Kori, Aheria, Bahelia, Nat, Dhanuk, Dusadh, Khatik, Pasi, Boriya, Bansphor, 
Dharkar, Bajgi, Habura, Chamar, Musahar, Korwa, Bhangi, and Dom. 

156. The “ Hinduism ” of certain castes.— Of these the Ealwar, Teli, 
Dhunia, and Arakh are in a class apart. They are all served by Brahmans of good 
position, and though seldom initiated into a sect (which involves receiving a 
mg,ntra), yet more or less frequently worship the great gods. They all 
cremate their dead and reverence the cow, and are undoubtedly Hindus. The 
same is true of Banjaras; indeed many of them claim to be themselves of 
Brahman descent. In another class we may place the Bhar, Lunia, Beldar, 
Dhobi, Kori, Aheria, Bahelia, Dhanuk, Dusadh, Pasi, and Boriya. All these 
may be taken as now completely Hinduized. They all use the services of 
Brahmans to a greater or less extent; usually Brahmans officiate at their birth, 
marriage, and death ceremonies as priests or recipients of gifts; but not as a rule 
as priests in their ordinary worship, save in the case of Basis, Bahelias, Aheria, 
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and sometimes of Dusadhs. They are seldom initiated into any sect, save Basis 
(occaiSioiially Saktas) and Dusadlis (occasionally Vaisnnavas). Most of their 
deities are tribal godlings, but nearly all of them worship a great god generally 
Detd, occasionally the sun. Their customs at_ death are normal" and if they ever 
buiy, it is those who die of certain epidemic diseases (cholera and small-pox) 
or are unmarried—a very common distinction.. The rest require somewhat more 

detailed treatment. _ ...... 

The Tham is a submontane tribe of Dravidian origin with a strong admix¬ 
ture of Mongolian blood. Fifteen years ago the majority were still very primitive: 
save that they did not eat beef, they fulfilled none of the tests suggested. Their 
beliefs were purely animistic, they had no connection with Brahmans, and buried 
their dead. A minority were becoming Hinduized; though they occasionally 
employed Brahmans as priests, the instances were still sufficiently rare to he sepa¬ 
rately noticed. By the latest information available it does not appear that they 
have made as yet any very great progress towards Hinduism. 

The Eharwar, Majhwar, and Kol can be treated together. They are all 
Dravidian tribes of South Mirzapur, though the Kol is found also in Bundelkhand 
and Allahabad, and are at various stages of Hinduization. The Majhwar is much 
the least advanced. Fifteen years ago there was nothing that was Hindu about 
the Majhwar, save that he did not eat beef ; and that was then a new restriction. ‘ 
He was in the transitional stage between burial and cremation : he employed 
Brahmans only as astrologers, and even that but very occasionally:—his priests 
were purely tribal—the Patari, the Baiga, and the Ojha. He had his own gods, 
mostly ghosts and demons. This caste had only so much respect for Brahmans 
that they would eat pakki food if cooked by them, but otherwise would touch 
food cooked by nobody else. They still possess their old priests and though 
they are probably more advanced then in 1896, yet their advance is not likely 
to have been great. The Kols use Brahmans for certain ceremonies with more 
or less freedom, according to the locality where they live, being more Hinduized 
out of Mirzapm*, hut their priests are still the Baigas- They are still in the 
transitional stage between burial and cremation: they will not eat beef, but worship 
no great Hindu god save the sun (SuraJ); and the sun was an old tribal deity. The 
Eharwar can be taken as Hinduized. One branch, the Benbansi, has been recog¬ 
nized as of Eajput origin : this branch has permanent Hindu priests, other branches 
are served by Brahmans of a somewhat inferior class. They do not eat beef, and 
cremate their dead: but they also possess other funeral ceremonies, some of which 
are purely aboriginal, and others are an obvious Brahmanical invention. They 
worship no great gods save the sun and Mahadeo, but him only as a local godling. 
They are an excellent instance of an aboriginal caste which itself desired incorpora¬ 
tion in Hinduism and was assisted into it by the Brahmans, whilst being allowed 
to maintain many of its old customs. They are much better off than the Kols and 
Majhwars, which suggests a reason why they have been able to progress so much 
faster. 

The Khangar is an example of a Hinduized aboriginal tribe which has turned 
its original totem clans into Eajput gotras, supporting its claim to Eajput 
origin by a large body of legend, and is now Hindus pure and simple in every respect. 

The Chamar is a most instructive caste. They vary considerably in their 
use of Brahmans. In the Bast only the rich utilize their services except in so far 

^l^oJisult them as astrologers. In the West all employ Brahmans : but both in 
the West and East such Brahmans are of a degraded kind. They occasionally 
worship the great gods, but it appears dubious whether these are not merely tribal 
deities tmder Hindu names. They always cremate their dead unless they have 
been inikated into certain sects. Their very business would prevent their objecting 
to eat beef or their Venerating the cow; indeed they are occasionally cattle 
poisoners. Their habits cause them to be loathed and detested by their Hindu 
^ighboms however much they may be compelled by their utility to tolerate 
a ? Tif “ P^sscribed tests for no importance can be 

ached to the fact that low-class Brahmans will occasionally serve them. Yet 
TOt to consider them_ai Hindus would be ridiculous. They are an integral part of 
Mmciu some^—its slaves perhapsj but none the less necessary to the community. 
^ ey a^re exwemely rehgibus: as a worthy Hindu once drily remarked to me “ they 
^ve many sms to expiate.” They have even evolved a deistic sect of their own, 
Miebnnarayam sect, founded- by Eae Das, who accordi^ to the legend was a 
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Brahman disciple of Eamanand who was reborn of a Chamarin. They also fre¬ 
quently belong to the Kabirpanthi or Eamanandi sects. In their religion and 
their caste rules alike they conform to Hinduism rather more strictly eYen than 
better class Hindus. 

The Musahar is a tribe of the most primitive kind. Their burial customs in 
most oases are unusual, amounting merely to leaving the corpse where it died. 
Only some of them, those settled in villages, abstain from beef : and only a very 
few consult degraded Brahmans and then only for their marriage ceremonies, 
as astrologers. They worship no Hindu gods of any kind. One of their sub-castes, 
the Banmanush, have lately been reported to be in a state which closely resembles 
savagery. 

The Bansphor, Dharkar, and Dom can be treated together : the two first 
are settled sub-castes of the last named. The Eastern or plain Boms have no 
connection whatever with Brahmans, except that occasionally they get a Brahman 
to recite a hatha for them. Their deities are their own. They will eat beef, 
though some of them will not kill a cow : and this, with a certain reverence for the 
snake and certain rivers, is the whole extent of their Hinduization. Their burial 
customs are very unsettled: some cremate, some bury, some expose the body. The 
hill Dom, though totally different to the plains Dorns, is little if at all in advance 
of his plains namesake, save that he usually cremal3es his dead. The Dharkars 
are a trifle more Hinduized, being now settled and comparatively respectable : 
they call themselves Hindus, but do not employ Brahmans, have a pantheon of 
their own, and are in a transitional stage between burial and cremation, though 
they have given up eating beef as a rule. The Bansphors are even more advanced, 
employing Brahmans as astrologers, cremating their dead, save the unmarried 
and those dying of epidemic disease; they also do not eat beef, and worship Devi. 

The Habura is chosen as an instance of a “ gipsy ” criminal tribe, and 
perhaps the most Hinduized of them. They use Brahmans as astrologers and 
usually cremate their ‘dead: they will not eat beef, and worship Kali. Other such 
tribes, the Kanjar and Sansiya, are much more backward. 

The Nat varies greatly. The Bajania Nats have gods of their own (though 
they call them by Hindu names—Devi, Kali, Parameshwar), no connection with 
Brahmans, bury their dead, but do not eat beef. The Byada Nats employ Brahmans 
as astrologers, but not as priests : otherwise they are similar to the Bajania Nats. 
The Kashmiri Nats employ Brahmans of a low type as priests and burn their dead. 
The Gara Nats are still more Hinduized and even fairly strict. The Badi Nats 
have customs almost identical with those of the Majhwars. Some of these sub¬ 
castes recruit their numbers from other castes. 

The Korwa is selected as possibly the most primitive and miserable tribe in 
this province. They occasionally cremate the dead, but have no connection with 
Brahmans, worship gods and fetishes peculiarly their own, eat beef and scarcely 
even pretend to be Hindus. In every respect they are of the most aboriginal 
description. 

Eemains the Bhangi, who deserves detailed description. Historically he 
appears to represent the outcasts Chandala of Mann, and is closely akin to the 
Dom. He habitually recruits from better castes. Bhangis are excluded from 
Hindu temples. Just as the Muhammadan Bhangis are excluded from Muhammadan 
mosques. Some of them, e.g. the Lai Begis, marry women of other castes ; usually 
they have to he of a higher caste. It is extremely dubious whether Brahmans are 
present at any of their ceremonies, though Bhangis assert it; the only instances 
mentioned are selecting an auspicious day for weddings, naming a new-born child, 
and occasionally muttering a few spells at death ; but the Brahmans who would do 
even tha,t much for a Bhangi must be the lowest of the low. Those who call 
themselves Hindus have little .that can he called Hindu about their religion. Lai 
Beg is worshipped by a large number ; he is obviously of Muhammadan extraction, 
and the Hindus if they make a distinction call him Lai Guru. Their other gods 
are a confused crowd of Hindu and Muhammadan deities and evil spirits. They 
appear to observe Hindu and Muhammadan festivals alike, the Id and Muharram- 
as well as the Diwali and Holi, Some Bhangis will not eat beef. 

From these instances it will be seen how very few in this province are the 
numbers of those who, whilst returning themselves as of the Hindu religion, do not, 
fulfil any of the prescribed tests. It is very rare indeed that wo test at all is 
fulfilled by any one tribe. The Majhwap, and some Nats, Musahar and Habura 
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and the settled Dorns utilize the services of Brahmans and do not eat beef; the 
Chamar is as much of a Hindu by religion as he is allowed to be ; the Bhangi, 
though outside the pale, can manage to get some sort of Brahman to do small 
services for him, or at all events says he can, which shows that he would if he 
could ; the only tribes mentioned who fulfil no test at all are the Korwa, a tiny 
little tribe, and'the Dorns. Whether reckoned as Hindu or Hinduized or non- 
Hindu, there is very little doubt that there is not a tribe or caste in the pi’ovince 
which would not be strict Hindu in all essentials if it was allowed to be so. 

There is no known instance in recent times where any non-Hindu has been 
converted to Hinduism. Hinduism never takes in new converts openly : there is 
always the fiction that they have been Hindus all through. There may be excep¬ 
tions to this rule in other provinces, but I know of none in this. The only back¬ 
door into Hinduism is via Aryaism, and the Aryas will convert anybody, not 
excepting Christians and Muhammadans : but how far Aryas in general and these 
Arya converts in particular are looked on as Hindus proper is uncertain. This is 
a matter which will be mentioned again when considering the Arya religion. 

167. Hindu sectarianism. —In all religions the theory invariably differs from 
the practice, the standard set up from the standard attained. As regards the 
second point, a religion at first always sets up a higher standard than those of the 
religions which it supersedes : but in process of time religion becomes little more 
than hereditary custom (there are hundreds of men who would never think of 
being married anywhere but in church, who go to church at no other time) ; and 
such influence as it has on the lives of its followers is a matter of ritual rather than 
faith. If the religion retains any vitality at all, sects will arise to purge it of its 
impurities and revive the waning enthusiasm of its followers. In Hinduism such 
revivalist sects have been no less common than in other religions. 

The first point made above, that theory differs from practice, is immensely 
important. In the first place the practice of any church always overlays its theory 
with a mass of foreign accretions. At some point in the progress of a conquering 
religion it has invariably to compromise with the religions it has conquered, if it is 
to proceed any further. I have already referred incidentally to this : for examples 
the reader is referred to Dr. Frazer’s “ G-olden Bough,” volume 6. It is this fact 
which explains the mass of animistic beliefs and rites, the legions of gods and 
godlings which are found in Hinduism. These accretions are no more essential to 
Hinduism than the mariolatry and the ,hagiolatry of Southern Europe is to 
Christianity. ^ But though in considering Hinduism it is important not to overlook 
its practical side, yet for the purposes of classification and of a clear comprehension 
of its real radical beliefs, its theoretical side must not be underrated. 

But when we turn to consider the theory of a religion, a further distinction 
must be drawn. That theory, as laid down in sacred books, and understood by the 
educated and the thoughtful among its adherents, is usually very different to the 
theory as understood by that great majority of its adherents, which is either 
uneducated or thoughtless. In Hinduism this distinction is all the more clearly 
brought out because its theory is so abstruse, and the uneducated and thoughtless 
among its members form such an enormous majority ; but it exists in all religions. 

The principles of theoretical Hinduism have been discussed again and again, 
and all students will be familiar with them. I do not propose to repeat them at 
any length; but for convenience sake a summary of them may be given. The 
growth of Hiriduism has had.the following stages :— 

Eedism, an unsettled nature-worship, in which natural forces are 
persomfied, and olothed^ with human attributes. It is generally polytheism pure 
•* is frequently asserted that the Yedio conception of the 

vrodhead is monotheism, there is perhaps only one verse which supports this 


“ To what is one, sages give Many a title i 
They oaU it Agai, Yama, 

The signi^ant it ’1 shows that though this may be monism it is scarcely 
monotheism.^ Max MfiHer has called the worship of the Yedas “katheno- 
, which means that the dieity which is for'the time being invoked is for 


theism' 


the raomeiit the deityi - Each m turn is absolutely the highest, absolutely 
mdependen^aiid absolutely divine., Hut as a matter of fact kathenotheism is 
merely a partioMar type of polytheism, for though each god in turn may be called 

the highest, all the others are always there. ^ 
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(•2) Brah nanism which merges all the Vedic nature-deities into a universal 
spirit (Brahma) which when manifested as a personal creator is Brahma. This of 
course is pantheism. 

(3) is Brahmanism “ run to seed and spread oirt into a confused 
tangle of divine personalities and incarnations”, from which however three emerge 
pre-eminent—Brahma, Siva, and Yishnu. They are all equally manifestations of 
Brahma the universal spirit, but they are also more : for they are separate personal 
deities. Hinduism’s chief characteristic is theism, but with constant lapses into 
pantheism. Hinduism in this form is followed by the. Smarta section of Hindus 
and by practically nobody else. Brahma, it may be mentioned, is totally neglected ; 
though the Smartas profess to worship all these manifestations on the same 
level, they have a tendency to put Siva in the first place. Hinduism itself is 
usually divided into five sects — Saivas, Yaishnavas, Saktas, Ganpatyas, and Sauryas. 
Of these two alone, the first two, are now sectarian and the last three are 
also uncommon in this province. It Avill suffice to consider the first two cases. 
And in the first place it is necessary to explain what is meant by a Hindu 
sect. A sect usually implies a definite body of persons who ai*e severed from 
the orthodox body of their religion because they hold some heterodox opinion. 
The one creed which may be held to be orthodox in Hinduism is that which 
regards the highest deities as finite beings, destined ultimately to be absorbed in 
the universal spirit Brahma. And in that sense Saiva and Yaishnava are 
undoubtedly unorthodox inasmuch as they exalt each his favourite personal deity to 
the position of an eternal, supreme and self-existing god. But they constitute 
to-day the very “warp and woof” of Hinduism; they are vastly more numerous 
than the orthodox Smarta party : and moreover there are a very great number of 
Hindus who follow Saivism and Yaishnavism without ever having been initiated 
into those sects. The term “ sect ” therefore as apifiied to Saivism and Yaishnavism 
is misleading: it means no more than “ section,” of Siva worshippers and 
Yishnu worshi]Dpers respectively. The sub-sects found in each are far more 
truly sectarian in nature. 

(4) Saivism exalts Siva to the position of a supreme being, infinite, eternal and 
■exempt from subjection to the law of ultimate absorption into the universal spirit. 
It “ identifies him with BrahmS, as well as Brahma, with the Atman and Maya of 
the Yedanta philosophy, with the Pm'usha and Brakriti of the Sankhya system, 
with the male and female generative energies operating in the universe, with every 
conceivable force and form in nature”. It is not pantheism, for Siva is a personal 
god : it is theism. But it is based on and directly springs from the pantheism of 
Brahmanic thought; and at times it is not easy to distinguish the two. 

(5) Yaishnavism exalts Yishnu to the position which Siva holds in the Saiva 
system, and regards him in much the same way. It is therefore like Saivism a 
form of theism, even of monotheism. But there are certain differences. Saivism 
no doubt recognizes a single, eternal, personal god: but it is a severe and cold 
system. It inculcates reverence, fear, worship. Yaishnavism postulates not 
only a personal god but personal devotion to him (bhagti), it inculcates faith rather 
than reverence, love rather than fear, devotion rather than worship. In a word, 
Yishnu is much closer to the hearts of his worshippers than Siva can ever be to 
his. And Professor Monier-Williams is doubtless right in declaring that it is the 
one real religion of the Hindus, since religion implies devotion. 

Such then is the theoretical Hinduism in its various aspects which is laid 
down in the many Hindu sacred books, which is held by the educated and the 
thoughtful. It can be described in all its three forms as it stands to-day as theism 
which in the case of a few is ■ polytheism, in the • case of the vast majority is 
monotheism, but always theism with gods. Owing however to its origin 

in Brahmanism, it is’ liable to lapse into pantheism (save perhaps in the case of 
the Yaishnava doctrine). But this does not complete the survey of the “theoreti¬ 
cal ” beliefs of the Hindu people. 

(6) Parameshivar-ivorship. —Every Hindu, however uneducated, however low 
his other beliefs may be, has some conception of a supreme personal god called 
by many names, but most commonly Parameshwar. Mr. Burn emphasized the 
universality of this belief in 1901: I need not add to his arguments. The Hindu 
who is a Saiva or a Yaishnava has no real place for Parameshwar in his religious 
ideas, and would probably explain his presence by saying he was Siva or Yishnu. 
According to the Puranio philosophy, Parameshwar is the universal spirit when 
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manifested as a personal god, who, according as he is dominated by activity (ra/as)„ 
o-oodness (saitva) or apathy {tamas), is separated into the divine personalities 
Brahma Siva and Yishnu. This however is merely stated to explain hm relation 
to them : for it is a recondite theory which does not trouble the ordinary Paramesh- 
war worshipper. To him Parameshwar is a supreme personal god, who made the 
world, who is pl6ased by good and displeased by evil deeds, but much tc^ exalted 
to trouble about mundane affairs. If the Hindu is not professedly a Saiva or a 
YaishnaTa he will look on Siva and Vishnu as on the whole subordinate to him, 
though much more valuable helpers in times of trouble. Still, nebulous as his idea of 
Parameshwar may be, it makes of him at bottom a monotheist. But it is to some 
extent wrong to say that he worships ” Parameshwar. Pie may or may not repeat 
his name in the morning, and occasionally he has the Sat Naraian liatlia recited in 
his honour : but that is all. It is a waste of time to importune a god with prayer* 
and sacrifice when his attitude is one of suave aloofness : and the Hindu reserves his, 
attentions for the minor gods and godlings. Of these I need say nothing, for their 
nature and worship was fully described by Mr. Burn in 1901 : but the result is, 
that Hinduism, which at bottom is in almost every case monotheism (the sole 
exception is the Smarta doctrine), has been branded as the most complete poly¬ 
theism in the world. 

To elucidate this position I am tempted to suggest a parallel, all the more so as a very 
well-known member of the Church Mission Society in conversation brought it forward indepen¬ 
dently. The Hindu looks on Parameshwar and his godlings in their relations to him and 
to each other much as the French peasiuit looks on “ie bon and the saints. Lg bon 

is constantly on the lips of the French peasants, but they know of Him very little 
more than the Hindus know of Parameshwar and they look on Him in precisely the same way:: 
they seldom pray to Him directly, and in the matter of ceremonial He is mud) on a par with 
His saints: lor ■ instance^ He has bis own feast day, the Bub every day they pray 

to the saints. Each French peasant, like most Hindus, has an Ishta Devatu^ or favourite 
tutelary godling, in his name saint, whom he considers to be his special guardian. Quentin 
Durward says of the town St. Quentin Methinks were I dwelling there, my holy patron 
would keep some lookout for me: he has not so many named after him as your more popular 
saintsand that is still exactly the attitude of the peasant to his name saint. Again, just, 
as many godlings are animistic fetishes or ghosts in a Hindu dress, so many of these saints, 
belong m their origin to a forgotten Celtic or Eoman barbarism (the reader is referred for 
instances to Hartland^s ^^Primitive Paternityvolume I, chapter II): I have myself seen a 
Celtic cromlech Ht Pol in Brittany which was turned into a Christian monument and used as a. 
place of worship by the simple addition of a cross on its summit. Moreover just as Vishnu 
is worshipped mostly in a particular incarnation—Rama the hero, or the infant Krishna (the 
latter especially by women)—so too Christ ii worshipped chiefly in two forms, as crucified or 
as an infant (also chiefly by women); And it appears quite probable that the great popularity 
of the worship of the female halves of these gods in the persons of their consorts, Parbati 
(Durga or Kali) and Lachhmi (Sitaor Eukmini), is comparable to the similar popularity of 
the Virgin Mary, The parallel is close and could be carried further: but if Christianity is not. 
regarded as polytheism in spite of these practices, then the underlying monotheism of Hinduism 
should not be forgotten because of the polytheism which hides it. 

It Las been, said above that Hinduism though branded as polytheism is at bottom’^” 
monotheism. This must not be supposed to imply that Hinduism is not polytheism : the over¬ 
statement is necessary to bring out the essential difference between its theory and its practice, 
but it is an overstatement none the less. In a complete vie^y of Hinduism, theory and prac¬ 
tice cannot he divorced, but merely distinguished. Similarly the parallel of the French peasant, 
ifl not an exact parallel because whatever his practice is his creed is clear am the Lord Thy 
God : thou shalt have none other Gods but Me,Max Muller’s term henotheism” seems to fit. 
the ease of the Hindu who believes in a supreme God, but also in a multitude of other Gods, 
and perhaps the distinction between Hinduism and the Christianity of the peasants of Latin 
mces may be expressed thus—that Hinduism is henotheism in theory and polytheism in prac¬ 
tice, vvhilst the other religion is monotheism in theory and polytheism in practice. I am, 
itempted to add that neither the Hindu^s nor the peasaut^s ebanoe of understanding the 
theory of his religion is improved by the fact that the theory is hidden in the obscurity of a. 
el^sical language; the Hindu has to do his best with Sanskrit mantras, the French peasant with 
a Latin credo. There is a distinct difference between a credo and a creed. 

idoa of Saly^'tioii in Hinduisnii—There is howeyer a point on which, 
of various persii^sions differ wid,ely, and that is the question of salvation and 
■^al rt mans. The usi^l view tahe^ salyatiofi is that it spells mere re- 

abspi^lionin^o the umvergalspirit—which in fact amounts to no more than annihila- 
faoQ,: identity is coipidelielsr k^^^ self is merged in the absolute self- 

. i^t whe|^n, begins by helipipg m self be generally,, ends,, in the 

.'pbrase of^Bradleyi by “caling cannot think wtati tte devil else 

It can be . and once be has obt^ned for himself a personal god bis idea of salvation. 
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is also bound to change. That one personal identity should be merged in another 
personal identity is unthinkable : man may live in a future life loitk god, but he. 
cannot live in him. And so it has been vrith the Hindus. 

Salvation in every religion is its chief good, the siimmiim bonum which it 
offers to its adherents. In Sanskrit the word is “ niohsha ” or “ muh.i ” both meaning 
“ HIeration ” or “ emancipation,” i.e. of, the soul from earthly existence and the 
sufferings of transmigration. The idea is foreign to the Vedas. The Yedic poets 
had consciousness of sin but personal existence to them was not an unbearable 
evil: indeed they feared death and desired long life :— 

“May they (the living) survive a huudrel lengthened autumns, 

And may they bury death beneath this mountain,” (btig- X18-) 

But death must come at last, and after death the Vedas look forward to a new 
and better life in the kingdom of Varna, whom we shall meet again,—the “ lurid worlds 
full of light,” which so closely resemble other ancient notions of Heaven, the Elysian 
fields of the Greeks, the Valhalla of the Scandinavians, the Paradise of Muhammad, 
where the pleasures are simply livelier and more continuous editions of worldly 
pleasures. In the Upanishads, Paradise is the Brahma-World—“ one undif¬ 
ferentiated ocean (of existence), in which is no room for individual existence,” and 
alJ personal differences are aboHshed. Its chief good is deliverance from the power 
of death, or inunortality : hut the state of the individual soul in that world is some¬ 
what indistinct. Sometimes it appears to be merely the union of one person with 
another person: the wise man “ when he has become god, goes to the gods ” 
(Brihadr. Up. IV, 1). More often the theory is obviously one of complete 
absorption in the “ Brahma,” which amounting as it does to the negative bliss of 
emancipation from death and transmigration plus the absence of self-consciousness, 
is no better than annihilation. This is worked out to its logical conclusion 
in the Brahmanic philosophy and salvation is definitely called “ nirvana ” or 
extinction, i.e. of the soul, which is merged in the impersonal Brahma- Whatever 
the details of the theory, this central principle always remains. No doubt there 
are according to the description of Sankaracharya, various grades of bliss; the 
pious man obtains aisvarya (heavenly glory, of which we need only say that it 
consists in the fulfilment of all worldly wishes) in one of three different states 
of salvation— salulcpa (dwelling in the same world with the personal god), samipya 
(dwelling near the personal god), sarupya (obtaining the form of such a god). Bub 
these, which are often identified with the Vedic heaven, are merely temporary 
heavens. As soon as the pious man has received the full price for his good deeds, 
he must begin the round of births again. The highest final degree or state of 
salvation is sayujya or union with the Brahma. The Saiva and Vaishnava have 
varied this belief, as was natural with a creed that believes in a supreme, personal 
god. Each system has its own heaven—that of Siva is called Kailasa, supposed 
to be in the Himalayas : that of Vishnu is known as Vaikuntha and is generally 
located on the mythical Mount Meru. The faithful adherents are transported 
to these heavens, where, safe from future transmigrations, they attain to beatitude, 
which consists, according to the soul’s deserts, in either salokya, samipya, or 
sarupya. Sayujya is done away. 

159. . The Hindu idea of Hell . —At this stage a brief account may be given of 
the hell in which Hindus at the present day believe. Hell is the kingdom of Tama, 
the god of death, whom we have already met in the Vedas as the king of the Vedic 
Heaven. In the Puranas he loses his kindly, beneficent nature, and becomes 
the judge and punisher of the wicked. His kingdom lies in the south of the sky ; 
between it and the earth flows the terrible river Vaitarani, which all departed 
spirits must cross, the Hindu Acheron. Tama however, somewhat inconsistently, 
though he punishes the wicked does not reward the good, who escape from his 
power and go straight to Kailas'a or Vaikuntha; nor can he avail against the 
power of proper, death-bed ceremonies. As soon as the dead sinner has been 
cremated, Tama’s messengers hale him to the judgment seat. Ohitra Gupta, the 
recorder of good and evil deeds, produces his balanced account and judgment 
is pronounced accordingly. , Once sentenced, the spirit is at once hastened back 
to the place. of cremation, there to acquire a,body; for without a body it can 
neither enjoy heaven nor suffer the pains of hell. This body is an intervenient 
frame of gross particles, though less gross than those of earth ; and is acquired 
by feeding on the pind'as offered for twelve days. On the 13th day it is hurried, 
back to hell at the rate of 200 leagues (yojanas) a' day, over a road 86,000 leagues 
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long, through fierce heat and icy winds, amid fearful thorns and terrible animals: 
the road in one place is the edge of razors, at another iron spikes : in fact the 
terrors of this road are so great that one wonders what can be left to make hell 
itself more terrible. No further description is needed : the most horrible sufferings 
imagined by Dante are infantile punishments to the punishments detailed in the 
Garuda Parana. But from there, apparently, the worst of sinners can be saved 
by death-bed ritual and death-bed gifts to Brahmans. Of these ceremonies the 
first and most important stage is to transport the sick man to the nearest sacred 
stream, among which the Ganges is of course pre-eminent. Merely to look on it 
in the death agony keeps Yama’s messengers at a distance. If no sacred stream 
is aTailable other rites are carried out, which need not be detailed. Mantras from 
the Vedas and Upanishads are repeated during all the ceremonies and hymns to 
Vishnu and Siva are occasionally recited. ''At the last moment the dying man 
is made if possible to repeat the ' taraka-mantra ’ or saving text : a formula con¬ 
sisting usually in uttering the name of Kama, Narayana, or Hari, or the mantra 
" Blessed Krishna is my refuge {Srikrishna saranam mama) ” Into the funeral 
ceremonies we need not go. 

160. Salvation and its bearing on sect.—I have given the above details 
thus fully because they bear on a theory lately put forward by Sir George Grierson 
which requires examination. He writes :— 

. Every Hindu may be classed either as a Valshnava or a Saiva, though he may not 
know it himself . . . . . The religion of every Vaiahnava is, though he may not know 

i^, based upon monotheism, while the religion of many Saivas is based upon. . . pantheism. 

\ aishnavism is the danghter of the old Bhagavata roligion, which laid stress iipoa the exis¬ 
tence of a kindly personal god, and strongly denied the ‘ absorption^ theory of the souks salva¬ 
tion. To them the soul is eternal and when it is saved it lives for ever near God The few 
Hindus who follow tne ‘absorption ^ theory are all Saivas . < . , . There are millions 

and millions of Vaishnavas, representatives of the old monotheistic Bhagavatas, who do not 
nominally belong to any sect at all. The old heresy .... that Hinduism is at base 
pantheism .... is only true of the few who are now known as Smartas . . . , . 

Hveryone w-ho-is at ail a Vaishnava loathes the idea of Sankara^s ' Maya ' and all the theory 
of the loss of identity in salvation connected with it.” 


* ;.' difference between the two churches (Vaishnava and Saiva) is that Vaishnavas 
-say that Vishnu and Saivas say that Siva is the supreme deity <wKo grants salvation or mukti 

Hindffs working religion is largely confined to the things of this world. 

But his lookout for tiie hereafter—his ideas as regards salvation—are on a different plane. 

Here ne looks to Parameshwar.To a Hindu this Parameshwar may be fainHnt 

as regards the things of this life, but he does confer muktiy a thing in which every Hindu does 
believe heart and soul, and for this reason, though he may not show it, his attitude toward this 

Parameshwar does colour his whole life.A Vaishnava (sacred) book identifies 

yarameshwar with \ isbnu, and a Saiva book identifies him with Siva, with in each case all the 
important consequences that follow ..... There is one moment in a man^s life in 
w ic he Q'Ud hm friends are brought into direct contact with the deity from whom he hopes 
to get mu/dji. This is the moment when he is at the point of death. On these occasions, all 
tnougnts of minor deities fade away before the supreme necessity of securing salvation to the 
epaiting soul, and the dying man himself, and his friends around his bed, reiterate the name 
of the god who to them is the real, supreme god, the giver of mufdL At such a moment a 
V aishnava and his triends call upon Ram and Krishna, or recite the Vaishnava mantr<iy while 
a and Ins friends call upon Siva or Kali, or recite the Siva mantra ..... 

A rf L worships only Vishnu but a man who identifies Vishnu with 

the rarameshwar, who direGUy gives him mukti, and a Saiva is not a man who worships onlv 
bzva, but IS a man who identifies Siva with the Parameshwar who directly gives hixximuktV^ 

GBoxge Grierson s object in writing thus was to suggest a test by which it 
might be discovered whether a man was a Saiva or a Vaishnava, not necessarily as 
avowed sectarian, but at bottom—'' though he may not know it himself.'^ And the 
test he suggested was the death-bed mantra. To this I shall return : at present 
the whole position needs examination. And I may first profitably clear the ground 
by detailing the pmnts in which Sir George Grierson’s views agree with the views 
given above (}. His statements may be summarized thus :— 

/S "wiiether he knows it or not, is a Saiva or a Vaishnava. 

(ij Vaishnavism IS always ultimately monotheism, Samsm is often ulti¬ 
mately pantheism. 

<3) Vaishnavism demes the absorption theory of salvation, and represents 
e soul as hying after death eternally near G-od (once, of course, it 
aas succeeded in conquering karma): 


I)ilger*s 
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(4) The Hindus who believe in the absorption theory are all Saivas.' 

(6) Vaishnavas say that Vishnu, Saivas that Siva gives muUi. They iden¬ 
tify these gods with Parameshwar. It is Parameshwar who gives 
mukti (and consequently, at bottom, every Hindu who believes in 
Parameshwar is a monotheist). 

(6) The god who gives mukti obscures and drives away the thought of all 

other gods when man is at the point of death; and he is then 
appealed to to save the passing soul. 

(7) The mantra then repeated will consequently show whether the man is 

Saiva or Vaishnava.” 

Of these points I take the second first. That Yaishnavism is always ulti¬ 
mately monotheism, with a kindly personal god, is indubitable. All students agree 
in holding this view ; and, as we have seen, Monier-Williams says it is the one true, 
religion of India. Lala Baijnath praises it quite as enthusiastically. That Saiv- 
ism is often ultimately pantheism may perhaps be better stated in the form that 
it is apt to relapse into pantheism, for in essence it too is monotheistic. But 
when a god is, identified with every force of every kind in nature or in the universe, 
it is not a far step to identify him with nature or the universe as a whole, which 
must lead to an identification with the universal spirit. As regards the third point, 
Vaishnavism certainly denies the absorption theory of salvation; but whether all 
those who believe in that theory are Saivas depends on the view taken of Saivism. 
No doubt those who give Saivism a pantheistic tinge may, perhaps must, believe 
in the absorption theory, for it is a logical corollary of pantheism. But it does not 
follow that all Saivas are either pantheists or believers in the absorption theory, and 
the accepted view is that they are not so; as we have seen, they differ from the 
Vaishnava only in the locality of their heaven and the god with whom they eternally 
d.well. As regards the fifth point, this is undoubtedly true of the professed Vaishnava 
and Saiva sectarians, and the seventh point will also be true of them. The death¬ 
bed mantra to which Sir George Grierson refers would appear to be what Monier- 
Williams calls the tar aka-mantra. And here it will be well to point out how ex¬ 
tremely powerful that mantra is held to be by such sectarians. The Chaitanya 
Vaishnava sect consider that the mere mechanical repetition of Vishnu’s name, or 
names, especially Krishna, Narayan or Hari, secures admission to Vaikuntha. Even 
a blasphemous or inimical or accidental mention of that name will suffice, as in the 
story of the father who had a godless son called Narayan. On the son’s death¬ 
bed, the father involuntarily, and without the remotest intention of invoking the 
god, called out his son’s name. This was enough to save the son from the hell 
which he so richly deserved. 

But we .can go no further. (1) Because professed sectarians invariably use 
this mantra, it does not follow that every Hindu, who is not a professed sectarian, 
does. (2) Because sectarians identify Vishnu or Siva with Parameshwar, it does 
not follow that the non-sectarian majority, whose monotheism is confined to a nebu¬ 
lous notion of Parameshwar, identify him with Vishnu or Siva, on the death-bed 
or elsewhere, and consequently (3) it does not follow that every Hindu, wittingly 
or unwittingly, is either Saiva or Vaishnava. These are the points that require 
further proof. On all these points inquiries were made from leading Hindus in 
the province, both well educated laymen and priests. The general trend of their 
replies was as follows. The ordinary Hindu layman, with no theological instruc¬ 
tion, scarcely knows mukti even by name. If he has a notion of it, it is apparently 
a wrong notion; for he means by it little more than an advantageous reincarnation. 
Nor does he assign it to any particular deity, but to his own actions. 
The Hindu is not a Saiva or a Vaishnava “ without knowing it ” during life. 
Nor does he realize it on his death-bed. An d the death-bed manira would not 
show it if he did, because there is not, in general use, any such thing as a death¬ 
bed mantra. The formula “Earn, Earn” is repeated, as it also is in the funeral 
ceremony^ in the form “ Ram nam satya hai, Qopal nam satya hai; satya bolo, 
gatya hai,^' or some variation of the same. These words mean “ The name of 
Earn is true; the name of Gopal is true; call him true, this is salvation but the 
usual form is “ Ram, Ram satya Ram (i).” 

This statement of opinion requires some elucidation. Mukti, as has been 
shown, may be temporary or final. In its final form it amounts to a complete 

Ttam them; for I have fregueatly heard the funeral cry in the form ‘‘Baih, 

of the Mmea ™Eam^and Ms°^e of hehef aa “ Earn, Bam, aatya Bam ” doea, but is merely the repetition 
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emancipation from rebirth. But this is not a form that can be considered to be- 
attainable by any but exceptionally pious men. The ordinary “ good _ man ” must 
be content with hoping for temporary inuhti in the heaven of his particular creed, 
till he has been paid in full for the goodness of his past life, and it is time for him 
to be born again. On the other hand the bad man can also escape hell (and by 
consequence get some measure of mukti) ; so iong as his funeral rites are all they_ 
should be, the god of hell will be disappointed of his victim. Consequently mukti 
is a thing reasonably within the reach of good and bad alike. But the most 
powerful god cannot override the law of karma. The sinner may escape hell, 
but he cannot escape a disadvantageous rebirth; and consequently whilst a Hindu 
need not worry (given a certain amount of cash down to purchase mukti by 
funeral rites) about his life beyond the grave, he is compelled to think and think 
seriously about his next life on earth. It is not surprising therefore that he 
knows little or nothing about mukti and the reason is simply that he does not 
think about it at all. Nor is it surprising that he should confuse it with an 
advantageous reincarnation, if he does think about it. To the average Hindu, 
therefore, it is karma and not the pleasure or displeasure of a god which provides 
the religious “ sanction ” which dissuades him from evil and persuades him to good. 
In theory it may be a weak sanction, for a man knows nothing of his former lives, 
and practically therefore it is another person who suffers from his ill deeds. No¬ 
body minds running up a bill which somebody else will have to pay. But in 
practice there is no question that it is a real and a powerful sanction; for the 
average Hindu swallows his metaphysics wholesale, and takes them at their face 
value. It is not therefore so much that a Hindu has no, or a wrong notion of, 
mukti, as that he does not think about it at all. 

But though it seems clear that it is not possible to get at a Hindu’s real 
beliefs on the basis of mukti, it might still be possible that Sir George Grierson’s main 
position—that every Hindu is either Saiva or Vaishnava whether he knows it or- 
not—is correct. There is no death-bed mantra properly so called in general use ; 
but on the other hand, both on the death-bed and at the funeral ceremony, 
invocations are used, by all alike which are distinctly Vaishnava in character (viz. 
the “Ram, Bam, satya Bam ” invocation). If that be sufficient ground for forming 
a conclusion, then we can only suppose that every Hindu in the province is “ at- 
heart ” a Vaishnava, except such as definitely assert themselves to be Saivas,. 
i.e. the members of Saiva sects, and the unknown but large number who would 
describe Siva as their Ishta Beva; whilst even these have below their professed 
Baivism a strong element of Vaishnava feeling. But is it safe to assume that- 
because the words “ Earn, Earn ” are used on a death bed and Earn is invoked at a 
funeral, that every Hindu is a Vaishnava ? The expression “ Earn Earn ” on these 
occasions and many others (e.g. in the mouth of the disappointed suitor, the 
accused, or the man in pain) is one partly expressive of resignation, partly an. 
appeal to the god who alle-viates suffering. Now this is precisely Vishnu’s 
most important characteristic. Both he and Siva are personal godSj hut- 
Vishnu is also a kindly personal god. The very essence of Vaishnavism is love and 
devotion, and for a god to be loved he must be lovable. Everybody then who- 
uses the expression in this sense has so much of the root of Vaishnavism in him ; 
and consequently there is some justificationfor Sir George Grierson’s statement that, , 
vrithout their knowing it, the population of this pro-vince is “ steeped in Vaishna¬ 
vism.” _ Taken as a whole, one of the chief characteristics of the United Provinces 
population is a real and unaffected kindliness; Vaishnavism would certainly appeal 
to them; and if adopted would tend-to enhance the very quality which would cause 
its adoption. But no more can he said. Saiva and Vaishnava are technical terms for 
sects with particular beliefs and as such cannot be indefinitely expanded. It is 
impossible to classify all men as one or the other, merely because they behave to a- 
certain extent if they were Saivas or Vaishuavas, without straining the mean¬ 
ing of the terms. For the purposes of statistics such a classification would he 
unscientific. But even if it were not, there is no standard of classification availr 
able, that anybody could use, let alone a man of the usual intelligence of tlie 
enumerator. Nor is this surprising. What it is desired to do is to put all persons- 
under certain sectarian heads. If a man says he does not l^elong to any ; of these 
sects, or fas isrmore usual) says he does not Imow to what sect he belongs, it 
becomes neoessary to question him about his beliefs on eertaiu crucial points so as 
to see to what stand^d he confornis. In such cases two alternatives present 
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themselves: eithei man has not thought about the crucial points at all, in 
which case he cannot be said to possess any beliefs to be classified; or he has 
thought about these crucial points and set up a standard of his own, which, 
eac hypothesi, is not that of any of the sects into which it is desired to put him. It 
amounts to a classification of opinions and this is an impossibility because so 
many men have no opinions (especially on certain subjects), and of so many more 
it is true that “ quot homines, tot sententiaeP And it is all the more impossible 
in Hinduism because so many Hindus are so uneducated, and religion is so diverse 
and admits of so many opinions about it. Even in the very small community of 
European Christians in India, where, one may safely assert, everybody is educa¬ 
ted, it would be impossible to allocate to particular denominations those who are 
shown as “ Christians undenominational and unspecified ” by questioning them 
about their beliefs. An attempt to classify all Hindus by questions of this kind 
was made in 1901 and failed ; at this census no such attempt was made. A man 
was asked his sect, and, if he did not know it, was put down as “ unspecified.” 
In a word the “ unspecified ” column is inevitable in every classification where the 
thing to be classified is of the nature of opinion. 

161. Hindu sects. —The sectarian figures afford a curious commentary on the 
facts stated above, especially when compared with those of 1901, which were ob¬ 
tained under a different method. In 1901 there were 2,671,232 Vaishnavas ; there 
are only 1,971,398 at this census of whom 1,768,474 recorded themselves as such 
without giving any sub-sect, which at this census they were not pressed to do. 
There were 13,134 Vaishnavas in the States as against 7,676 in 1901. In 1901 
there were 1,290,094 Saivas in British Territory and 41,475 in the States, as against 
1,309,004 in British and 9,146 in States Territory in 1911. The decrease in Saivas 
is small; it may be taken as normal. The decrease in Vaishnavas I do not be¬ 
lieve to be correct, and the explanation is probably as follows. In 1901 a man 
who gave no sect in reply to the enumerator’s question was pressed to give one. 
The matter was explained to him, and he was given examples of sects. The 
Oriental’s desire to please would impel him to name a sect; the preference which 
we have seen cause to suspect for Vaishnavism would inipel him to mention, 
some Vaishnava rather than a Saiva sect, and moreover among the examples 
were far more Vaishnava sects than Saiva ones. These tendencies I think would 
be quite enough to artificially increase the Vaishnava figures in 1901, whilst thos,e 
of 1911 represent the true sectarians only. No Smartas were shown in 1901 in 
Provincial table VI; in 1891 there were 402,981. At this census 131,291 in 
British and 190,765 in States Territory were recorded; of these 44,000 are returned 
in Budaun, 46,000 in Kumaun and 186,000 in Tehri-G-arhwal. The figures in 
Kumaun and -Tehri-Garhwal are quite intelligible, but the presence of 44,000' 
Smartas in Budaun is all the more curious that in 1901 it showed 373,000 mono¬ 
theists, a figure amounting to over one-sixth of the total number shown in the 
province. This must certainly have been due to some peculiarity of enumeration 
in 1901. 271,309 Saktas are recorded; these too were not shown in 1901 and in 
1891 the figures are not very clear, but over 10 millions worshippers of Devi alone 
(in some form or other) were recorded. Only 3,455 Eadhaswamis are shown as 
against 15,316 in 1901. 

Some other entries deserve special mention. There are 8,861 persons who 
showed themselves as Sanatan Dharma, or “ orthodoxbut what particular form 
of doxy is in this case to be considered orthodoxy is not clear. The phrase is 
used chiefly in opposition to the Arya Samaj, and in all probability denotes the 
number of persons who were sticklers for the use of a term which was not' 
“ Hindu.” All but 25 are found in the three Western divisions where Aryaism. 
isUQiost prevalent, which makes the supposition stronger that they are merely the 
amti-Arya bigots. 2,486 persons recorded themselves as Vedantist—probably merely 
another name for the same class of persons as returned themselves as Sanatan 
Dharma ; they were all found in these same divisions, 243 persons recorded them¬ 
selves under the name Paramatman or “ Great Spirit,” another name in Vedanta 
philosopher for the neuter Brahma. 2,133 persons, of whom 1,957 were found 
in the Agra division, returned themselves as “ Vaidika’’; they too are merely a 
species of the genus which produced such entries as Sanatan Dharma. Three 
persons in Gouda returned themselves as Paramahansa (^), no doubt vainglorious 

word, I am told by a Sanskrit sotolar, means literally “ great goose.” It has of oonrse an allegorioal meaning, 
wixeii "ftsed as it was la tlie census scliediile ona oanao^t liGlp tit inking that the literal meaning was appropriate. 
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ascetics, since the Paramahansa is a person wholly absorbed in meditating on 
Brahma, and is the name for the highest degree of perfection. Other important 
entries were Kalu Baba (44,165), or Kalupanthi, the worshippers of a low caste 
godling, the son of King Solomon and a Kaharin girl who, so_ the legend says, 
compelled that uxorious monarch to marry her, and is worshipped chiefly by 
Kahars, Ohamars, Gadariyas, and other low castes ; Lai Guru, the Hindu form of 
Lai Beg, the Bhangi’s god (40,029); whilst interesting as instances of peculiar 
worships are Miran (68) or Miran Sahib, a magician of Muhammadan extrac¬ 
tion who cruelly oppressed a Djinn and was ultimately slain by him, besides 
performing other unusual feats, such as fighting after a cannon ball had taken 
off his head; Zahir Pir (296), alms Guga Pir or Zahir Diwan, a snake god, 
though how he came to be connected with snakes is not clear; Bhumia, the earth 
god, and Bishkarma (Visva Karma), the Puranic architect of the universe and the 
special deity of Lohars and Barhais. In all there were 69 sect enliries ; of these 
14 were Vaishnava, 4 Saiva, whilst the Smarta, Eadha Swami and Sakta make 
three more. Of other entries I have been unable to identify 12. Of the 69 
entries 23 showed totals under 100, and 45 under 1,000. Twenty entries referred 
to an “animistic” belief of some kind; I include in that term the worship of 
rivers, ghosts, saints, godlings, animals, &c. In fact the sect returns are more 
useful as an indication of the enormous range of Hindu beliefs than of anything 
else. Details will be found in a subsidiary table at the end of this chapter. 

162. Aryaism.—The Arya religion is the result of one of the most important 
movements of the past fifty years and has grown more and more important in the 
last decade. A full description of its tenets and rites was given in the last census 
report, and this I do not propose to repeat. But the subject needs detailed 
treatment from other points of view. 

163. Dayanand Saraswati, founder of the Arya Samai.-—Few religions that 
had a human fo;mder show more clearly than does the Arya religion the impress of 
its founder’s personality. Mul Shankar, son of Amba Shankar, an officer and land¬ 
holder in Kathiawar, was born at Morvi in that State in 1824 (or 1827—accounts 
differ). By caste he was a Brahman of the Audich section, by education no mean 
Sanskrit scholar (according to such authorities as Max Miiller), and by religious 
upbringing an orthodox Saiva. From early boyhood he had religious doubts, 
which ultimately drove him in 1845 to leave home and become a sannyasi. Devot¬ 
ing himself to yoga or ascetic philosophy, he wandered from teacher to teacher in 
the pursuit of knowledge. Dayanand Saraswati, as he was now called, studied from 
1860 to 1863 under the famous Swami Vijanand Saraswati at Muttra. From 1863 
to 1878 he wandered all over Northern India, as far west as Bombay and as far 
east as Calcutta, preaching a reformed Hinduism and disputing with the orthodox. 
His object was to purge that religion of its idolatrous impurities; adopting a 
Lutheran attitude, he ignored all that had passed since Vedic times, and went 
straight to the Vedas for his religion. 

164. The Arya doctrine and ceremonial. —To Mr. Burn’s description of the 
principles of that religion (paragraphs 82-3 of the Census Eeport of 1901) I need 
add nothing, and give, for convenience, but the briefest recapitulation of it. God 
is regarded as a personal creator—all true, all knowledge . . incorporeal, almighty, 
just, merciful, unhegotten . . . unchangeable . . .all pervading . , immortal 

. . . . and the cause of the universe. He alone is to be worshipped. With God 

are two other eternal substances—spirit (or the soul) and Prakriti, the material cause 
of the universe ; creation was a rearrangement of Prakriti. The soul is distinct 
from God—it is an eternal substance, endowed with consciousness and the capacity 
for pleasure, pain and knowledge. The Vedas are so much more thairinspired 
scriptures that they are actually the knowledge of God Himself and consequently 
as eternal as He. The Bhagavatas and Puranas are “ mythology, religious com¬ 
edies, novels, mysteries or niiraeles.” The Brahmans, Upanishads and other 
Smritis are not inspired works, but have such value as attaches to antiquity and 
the wisdom of their authors. Salvation (m£)^:sAa) is won by good deeds ; it is a 
temporary emancipation from human existence and its troubles, exchanged for a 
state of existence with God. The law of karma is an Arya tenet; man is free as 
regards his actions, but cannot alter their results. The slaughter of kine is 
forbidden on account of the utility of the animal. Such, with eeftain moral 
c maxims of an altruistic nature, are the main do^as of the Aryan creed. Its 
ritual (vide paragraph 83 of Eeport, 1901) is simple; to the accoxmt ^ven by 
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Mr. Burn (Iog. cit), I usad only add the frequent religious services, where bhajctns 
or hymns are sung and Vedic recitations and religious addresses delivered. The 
keynote of the whole is simplicity ; and it has been said that its very simplicity 
results in the absence of any sort of spiritual fervour or religious zeal, but this is a 
statement that needs a good deal of qualification. That, with many persons, it is 
true, is regretfully admitted by leaders of the Arya Sama] themselves ; that it is 
true of all cannot he maintained. 

The claim of the Arya religion to be a pure revival of ancient Vedism is 
untenable. Despite the Sanskrit scholarship for which Mas Miiller vouches, 
Dayanand’s interpretations of the holy books are accepted by no scholar, whether 
of the west or the east, outside the Arya Samaj, and many of those interpreta¬ 
tions can only be described as more ingenious than ingenuous. Some of its chief 
tenets are indubitably non-Vedic, such as the law of karma, and the prohibition 
against the slaughter of kine. There is an obvious and serious contradiction 
between the idea of a merciful god and the law of karma. In the words of Mr. 
Baillie in 1891, the Arya religion is “ founded on the divine authority of books 
which do not bear the interpretation attached to them by it; it revives in the 
worship of the Supreme Creator the long forgotten ritual of a tribe of worshippers 
of the forces of nature.” But the cause of these contradictions is clear enough. 

Dayanand wished to reform Hinduism, but it was on particular lines. He 
was not merely a religious zealot; he was also a patriot, and though it would be 
unfair to say that with him religious reform was a mere means to national 
reform, there can be no doubt that he had both ends in view. Hinduism was 
to be reformed into, or replaced by, a religion that could be a national religion. 
That the Arya movement has this patriotic side is indubitable and is indeed 
admitted (^). And for this purpose it was necessary that Hindus could accept 
it, yet remain in all essentials Hindus. This explains these compromises and their 
resultant contradictions ; without the prohibition against cow-killing, for instance, 
Aryaism would have quickly become anathema to all Hindus. In part it also 
explains the truistic nature and vagueness of the ten articles of the Arya faith 
(these will be found given in full at pages 188-9 of the Report of 1891). But when 
all criticisms are made, the fact remains that this religion rests on scriptures of 
antiquity and high reputation, possesses a definite creed, teaches doctrines of a 
bold and masculine type, and is free from the formlessness and iudefiniteness of 
Hindu polytheism on one side and the weak eclecticism of such reformed sects as 
the Brahmo Samaj on the other. It has had moreover the courage of its convic¬ 
tions in more than one important direction. Though at first doubts were expressed 
whether it would live, it has not only lived but flourished. There is no doubt that 
it is the greatest religious movement in India of the past half century, and no 
reason for dissenting from Mr. Baillie’s classification in 1891 of its founder as one 
of “ the great teachers who have been produced by a sense of the need for action 
against the gross idolatry of the masses of the Hindu people.” 

166. Organization and Propaganda. —Dayanand founded the first branch of 
the Arya Samaj at Bombay in 1876. When he died in 1883 there were over 
300 branches in the Punjab and the United Provinces. By his will he constituted 
the Paropkarini Sabha at Ajmer, and left all his wealth to it, with the injunction 
that it should be spent on the publication of the Vedas, Vedangas, and commen¬ 
taries on them, on the preaching of the word and the maintenance and education 
of orphans. It is still the central organization of the Arya community. In 
each province there is a Pratinidhi Sabha composed of delegates from each local 
sabha-_ In this province it was located at Meerut from 1886 to 1897, at Morad- 
abad till 1907, and it is now at Agra. Its funds are raised by subscriptions; 
each Arya is supposed to and most do give one-hundredth of their income to 
their local sabha, who contribute one-tenth of such subscriptions to the Pratinidhi 
Sabha. The central sabha of this province is said to control 260 branches, 
73 updeshaks (or missionaries), 6 gurukvls and 53 pathshalas besides honor¬ 
ary lecturers and trained choirs. Ever since 1897 “ Veda Prachar ” or mis¬ 
sionary teaching has been the chief means of propagandism. The updeshaks 
are always moving about the province, preaching (especially at large fairs) and 
inspecting local branches of the Arya Samaj. The majority of converts are from 
Brahmanio Hindus: but especial efforts are directed to the reconversion of 
converts from BQndnism to Christianity or Islam, whilst persons who are 

(i) “ (The Arya Samaj and its Detractors ; a Yindication, hy Mimshi Rama and Hama Deva^ page 30.) 
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Christians or Muhammadans by birth are also occasionally conyerted. At least 
tTvo persons of European parentage have in the last few years become Aryas ; of 
such Muhammadan conYerts I have myself known at least one case, and others 
have occurred. There is a society affiliated to the Arya Samaj which is known 
as the Eajput Shuddhi Sabha, which has as its chief object the reconversion of 
Muhammadan Eajputs to Hinduism, via the Arya Samaj._ On a single day 370 
mch Eajputs were converted to Aryaism ; the officiating priests were all Brahmans 
of the Samaj. In three years (between 1907 and 1910) this society claims to have 
converted 1,052 Muhammadan Eajputs. The samaj also maintains a certain 
number of orphanages—in manj^ ways excellent institutions, as most of their 
scholastic institutions are; here however they are mentioned as another means 
whereby the samaj increases its numbers. In brief the organization is probably 
the most complete thing of its kind in India, and the propaganda are carried out 
in the most thorough and systematic way. 

166. Social reforms. —It is on the social side that the samaj has done its 
best and most progressive work, and this work takes several forms. There is, firstly, 
its attitude to caste. Though this in theory is clear cut, the practice of the 
samaj in the matter is less easy to define. The 7th article of the Arya faith 
bids the Arya treat all men with love and justice, a clear hit at the caste system ; 
for the high caste man treats the low caste man with nothing approaching love 
and as little justice, should their interests conflict, as he dares. But the Arya 
position on the matter of caste has also been laid down by Dayanand in unmis- 
takeable terms in his published works. The Aryas acknowledge the existence 
of the four castes of Manu, but hold that not birth alone, but occupation, method 
of life and knowledge (of the Yeclas) determines caste. Caste in this sense is 
not caste hut class; the castes are merely social divisions based on personal 
characteristics and attainments. The consequences of this theory are far reaching. 
Sudra can become Kshatriya or Brahman ; as Dayanand is said to have told 
a Christian missionary, he too could become a Brahman if his acts were those 
of a Brahman. But to act up to such a view would be impossible, for complete 
ostracism from Hindu society would immediately result and the samaj’s very 
existence would be imperilled. The position is again one that demands a com¬ 
promise. At present the fact appears to he that a high caste convert does not 
give up his caste and all it implies, whilst a low caste convert sometimes does— 
when he dares; all of course can claim the proud title of Arya (noble) if they 
wish to. More than this would he too much to expect and the samaj so far 
follows its convictions that it does not hesitate to convert Christians and Muham¬ 
madans, who if lately converted to those religions from Hinduism are outcastes, 
and if Christians or Muhammadans by birth, then something worse than out¬ 
castes. In other matters connected with caste however, the samaj has done 
much more. It has strong and very sound views against child marriage. That 
it acts up to them is shown by the very small number of Arya women (263 in 
all) under ten who are married, as shown in the census returns : what few are 
found may well be accounted for by conversion occurring after the child was 
already married. The expenses on weddings are curtailed. Widow remarriage is 
countenanced and encouraged. Occasionally, though not yet very commonly, 
instances of mixed marriages between caste and caste occur. In the matter of 
food the tendency is to relax the Hindu restrictions till they are little more than 
such as would he dictated in any case by common sense. High caste men are 
actually told by Dayanand to employ low caste servants, since cooking is bad 
for the brain, and in practice the vegetarian party, at all events, does employ 
such men as cooks, so long as they are not the lowest of the low. Nor do Aryas 
of different castes object to eating at the same table, though they do not eat from 
a common dish. 

Secondly, they are far beyond the mass of other Indians in the matter of 
education both male and female. The samajes of this province, as has been 
stated already, control 5 gurukuls and 29 pathshalas for boys alone and 24 for girls.. 
The gurukul system was fully described in the Census Eeport of 1901, and seems' 
to Ke in many respects, such as the severity and simplicity of the rdgime, and 
file thoroughness of the education imparted, the counterpart of the old,Jesuit, 
seminaiies. There are gurukuls at Earrukhabad, Budaun, Jwalapnr, Sikandr- 
ahad and Bisali m Muzaffarnagar besides the ^eat gurukul at Kangri near Hard- 
war (which I believe is under the Paropkarini Sabha); it now contains 245- 
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vidyarthis (students) as against 63 in 1902 when it was opened. A main object 
of these gurukuls is to produce updeshah. 

There is yet a third_ direction in which the samaj’s proceedings have, 
though perhaps somewhat indirectly, made for social advance. A great need 
in India, especially among the educated classes, is for freer social intercourse. 
The Indian home in the absence of female education is not a very intellectual 
milieu ; and as an Indian police officer of wide esperience once said to me, men, 
especially young men, of intelligence have to find such a milie%^ elsewhere, and 
are apt to look for it, in default of better, in the houses of the city courtesans, 
much as the Athenians looked for it in the society of the hetairae. The dangers 
of this are obvious. Of late the institution of Indian social clubs in many large 
places has done much to supply this want; and the Arya Samaj meeting house, 
which is found in most places where a sabha exists and serves the purposes alike 
of social club, religious meeting place, and local headquarters, also has done much 
in the same direction. 

167. The samaj and politics. —Long ago the samaj was charged with being 
a mere political society with objects and opinions of a dubious character; and 
of late the charge has again been made, and'With greater insistence. The heads of 
the charge seem to he three,—firstly, that many prominent Aryas are politicians 
with opinions not above suspicion ; secondly, that the samaj strongly supports the 
gaurakhshini movement; and thirdly, that the samaj grossly attacks other religions. 

As regards the first allegation, it is doubtless true. The Arya Samaj has 
many politicians of good and bad repute in its ranks ; in one case a whole sabha 
was arraigned as being a political body with disloyal objects. There is no doubt 
too that updeshals, finding their village audiences unable to digest Dayanand’s 
philosophy, sometimes take the line of least resistence and turn to political catch¬ 
words as a substitute. And occasionally emissaries masquerade as emissaries of 
the Arya Samaj, when they are not so, or at most are emissaries of a particular 
politician who is also an Arya Samajist. There is of course no doubt whatever 
that the samaj doctrine has a patriotic side, as mentioned above. The Arya 
doctrine and the Arya education alike “sing the glories of ancient India,” 
and by so doing arouse the national pride of its disciples, who are made to feel 
that their country’s history is not a tale of continuous humiliation. Patriotism 
and politics are not sjmonymous, but the arousing of an interest in national affairs 
is a natural result of arousing national pride. Moreover, the type of man to whom 
the Arya doctrine appeals is also the type of man to whom politics appeal, viz. the 
educated man who desires his country’s progress, not ultra conservative with the 
ultra conservatism of the east but to a greater or less extent, reTum novcirum 
Gup>idus et capax. It is not therefore surprising that there are politicians among 
the Arya Samaj. But it is impossible to deduce from this that the Arya Samaj 
as a whole is a political body. Prom the first the samaj has consistently affirmed 
that it is not concerned with politics, has laid down this principle in various rules 
has discouraged its members from taking part in them, and disavowed their actions 
in express terms when they needed disavowal. Of late (1910) Pandits Munshi 
Earn and Earn Deo have published a book entitled “ The Arya Samaj and its 
detractors,” which is a vindication of the samaj from this charge and developes, 

I think with success, the arguments I have stated above. The position indeed 
is that the tree has been judged by its fruits, the society by the actions of its 
members. That the judgment, whether right or wrong, is at all events natural is 
shown by the pains the samaj’s true leaders, viz. its religious leaders, take to 
disprove it, but it nevertheless seems to me absolutely necessary that a distinction 
should be drawn between the action of the samaj as a whole and the action of 
its individual members or, to go to the utmost length, of its individual sabhas 
(though the attitude of most sabhas, as of the central sabha, has always been 
correct). In 1901 Mr. Burn wrote “that Aryas are also politicians is true, but 
that they are so because they are Aryas is a proposition in the highest degree 
doubtful.” Ten years later, there seems no need to alter this opinion, save that 
one may perhaps safely put it in even less undecisive terms; and also add the 
rider that “ Aryaism of its very nature appeals to men to whom politics will also 
-appeal, and turns out a stamp_ of man, who is likely to take some interest in 
national affairs.” But having said so much, no more can be said. The samaj as a 
whole is not a political body, all Aryas are not politicians, and those Aryas that are 
pohticians have not necessarily opinions that lead to or connote disloyalty. 
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The connection of the Arya Samaj with the gcturakhshini movement is a 
trifle obscure. Mr. Burn in 1901 made clear the reasons why Dayanand originally 
took the matter up. Desirous to reconcile Hindu orthodoxy by showing that 
Aiyaism could sympathize with one of the strongest of Hindu religious feelings, 
he wrote a book that supported the protection of kine on economic grounds. _ It 
was in fact his most famous compromise with Hinduism and one with far reaching 
consequences. But his followers have scarcely the same cogent reasons as their 
master. Hinduism with long use has become, as usual, comparatively tolerant, to 
the extent even of claiming Aryas as a sect of Hindus when it suits_ them. Osten¬ 
sibly the Aryas advance the same arguments for their activity in this cause as 
Dayanand did consistency would permit them to advance no other ) but those 
arguments are scarcely such as would convince, much less arouse enthusiasm in 
any intelligent man. It is probable that their advocacy of the movement is due 
to a combination of causes. The Aryas have not made the cardinal mistake other 
sects have made, of deifying their founder ; but so great is their reverence for him 
that any legacy he left is regarded as well nigh sacred. Again, in their missionary 
work, the cry of cow protection must ^11 be a useful argument to persuade the 
Hindu convert, especially the uneducated villager. And, finally, there are Aryas 
and Aryas, and though the better educated may substitute “ protect ” for “ worship ”, 
the less educated probably keep after conversion a lurking reverence for the animal 
as a sacred object. The habits of thought of generations are not shed in an 
instant. The sum of the matter is that though the gaurahhshini movement in 
unscrupulous hands is a political weapon, and too often is used merely as such, 
yet with the majority of its Hindu adherents it is still a religious matter pure and 
simple. With some Arya adherents it may be also a matter, almost unconsciously, 
of religion; but whatever their reasons for supporting it, it is impossible to suppose 
that they are all insincere and unscrupulous in that support. Doubtless some 
Aryas use it as a political weapon, but the samaj as a whole does not, nor do all 
Aryas who advocate it. None the less, the samaj’s connection with the 
gaurakhshini movement has undoubtedly been a powerful argument in the hands of 
those who brand them as a political association; and the cause is chiefly that is 
impossible to believe that the economic grounds they advance for that connection 
are their real grounds. 

That the attitude of the Arya Samaj to other religions is often objectionable 
cannot, unfortunately, be denied. Dayanand in his published works attacked them 
with rabid vituperation and subsequent Arya authors have followed his lead and 
occasionally outdone him. Even the most temperate sin in this respect. In one 
authoritative Arya book which I have perused there is a chapter purporting 
to show that Dayanand was no worse in this respect than other writers. The 
chapter is a long series of quotations ; and the quotations are of two kinds—either 
from works of professed opponents of the religion referred to, or from standard 
historical works. As regards the former it is sufficient to point out that if the 
thing is wrong, reiteration of the offence will not excuse it; as regards the second, 
the dispassionate criticism by historians of the actions of the adherents of a reli¬ 
gion is on a totally different plane to the passionate criticism by religious opponents 
of the tenets and doctrines of that religion. The truth simply is that the Aryas, 
as Mr. Burn pointed out in 1901, study a religion only in the works of its oppo¬ 
nents ; and even making all allowances for the odium tkeologieum which has seldom 
failed to distinguish and invariably to disfigure religious controversy in all times, 
one is compelled to assert that the Aryas go too far. 

The matter touches the question of politics however only at one point, and 
that is how far the Arya Samaj in attacking Christianity can be said to attack 
the British Q-overnment. It seems certain that the Arya Samaj do fear the 
spread of Christianity 0). There is no question that Dayanand feared it; his 
objections to the Brahmo Samaj, for instance, were based on its cordial relations 
with that religion. And he feared it, in part, because he considered that the 
adoption or adaptation of any foreign creed would endanger the national feeling 
he wished to foster. But no more than this can be said. There seems no 
reason to hold that Dayanand in attacking Christianity had any thoughts 
of attacking the British G-overnment. And if he and his followers attack 

(1) Christaan mi^onaxies feared the samaj ; at all events 25 years ago. I have read an old tract by a Ohristian 

missionary on the Samaj which differs from Arya attacks on Christianity only in the degree of its violence, not in nature 
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Christianity, they attack Hinduism and Islam also, and in the latter case, at all 
events, with no less virulence. That Christianity and Islam have been marked 
down by the samaj as the special objects of its assaults is simply explained by 
the fact that both these religions are proselytizing religions and as such specially 
dangerous. However objectionable the form of these attacks, it does not appear 
that the samaj as a whole is actuated by other than religious motives in making 
them, though of course it is highly probable that some of its members have an 
ulterior and political motive as well. 

To sum up, the essential point in passing a judgment seems to be that one 
should distinguish between the objects and actions of the samaj as a whole and 
the objects and actions of certain of its members. The samaj’s objects are 
religious and social, and not political; but many of its members are politicians,* 
and some of these members do use religion as a cloak for politics, and as far as 
they can, endeavour to use the society’s organization for their political ends. 
But they are not politicians because they are Aryas. Indeed in some cases, the 
converse may be more nearly true, that they become Aryas because they are 
politicians, and see a chance of misusing the society’s organization to ends which 
the society through its religious leaders has frequently, consistently, and emphati¬ 
cally condemned. 

168. Position and prospects of the samaj.— Aryaism, like other missionary 
religions, finds it difficult to make much impression on the stubborn rock of 
Hinduism. The Brahman priest hates and fears the samaj, which not only 
arraigns his most cherished beliefs as nonsense and himself as little better than 
a charlatan, but by refusing to believe in the efficacy of many of his most lucrative 
ceremonies strikes him severely in the pocket^). The educated among the orthodox 
whose religion is more than a mere form abhor their teachings; and among 
such persons a society, the Sanatan Dharma Mahamandal, has been formed to 
meet the samaj with its own weapons and actively combat them at every turn. 
The mass of the rural population treat them with the same good humoured 
toleration which they extend to all new creeds, but are not affected by their 
arguments. The villager, stubbornly conservative in his beliefs, listens to the 
wandering updeshak with politeness; but even if he understands his arguments, 
he is not to be persuaded to give up the god or gods his father and his village 
have always worshipped simply because a stranger tells him to. And indeed 
the bulk of the rural population in most parts are totally ignorant of Aryaism 
or even of its existence. The emissary of a well-known Arya leader came round 
distributing relief during the famine of 1907-08 and visited a certain village near 
which I was encamped. After his visit, the recipients of his bounty, not quite 
sm'e whether they were doing right in accepting private charity when (government 
was looking after them, sent a deputation to ask me whether they might keep 
his gifts. I of course told them to take all they could get; and then their leader, 
a man of considerable property and a business which had branches in two districts 
and fairly well educated to boot, asked me who on earth was this man (the Arya 
leader) who was distributing money in this wholesale way ? I discovered he knew 
nothing either of Aryaism or of this leader, though his name at the time was 
on everybody’s lips. It serves to show how little is known in these quiet 
backwaters of India of what is going on in the main stream. Where however 
there is a closer touch with the main stream, in the towns and bazars and villages 
where the inhabitants know something of the outer world, matters are different. 
The lower classes there whilst tolerating the samaj do not pretend to like it. 
They leave it alone so long as it leaves them alone; but if their interests ever 
clash, they make their feelings known in no uncertain way. In a small bazar, 
in this same famine year, where the Aryas were, so far as I know, only known 
by hearsay—certainly none lived there—a Hindu foundling was discovered one 
morning at the door of an old Muhammadan widow, where the child had been 
deserted by the mother. This widow was well known to be as charitable as 
she was poor, and she took the child and clothed and fed it, with the assistance 
of both public and private charity which Was pressed on her. Ere long, the 
local Arya Sabha claimed the child for its orphanage. The Hindus of the place 
held a meeting and bluntly announced their decision that they preferred the 
child to stay with the Muhammadan widow rather than become an Arya, under 
the circumstances a most striking decision. In brief, the educated Hindu hates 


(^) In spit© oi tiiisi many iSrahmatiii have joined the fclamaj, a very striking fact. 
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and fears and is seldom unready to speak evil of them, and the lower classes of 
cities whilst they tolerate will have nothing to say to them. What has been 
said, however, hardly applies to the western districts, where they^ have made their 
greatest progress; the reasons for this have already been dealt with. 

The causes of their success (and though they are still comparatively but 
a small community that success cannot be doubted) appear to be as follows. 
Orthodox Hinduism is too apt to lead to irreligion; a religion which gives ritual 
in place of a creed and unintelligible mantras in place of religious instruction 
is bound to have such a result. And a thoughtful man will often be _ driven to 
turn to other creeds. Amid all the religions such a man has a choice of four. 
Brahmoism is nothing but a limp eclecticism; it has discarded the Vedas and put 
nothing in their place, it has adopted a belief here and a doctrine there, and when 
doubt arises, leaves the individual to decide the doubt for himself. Such a religion 
has little vitality nor has it ever gained ground in this province. Christianity and 
Islam are utterly u’reconcilable with Hinduism in any shape or form. They 
deny the validity of every Hindu doctrine; they condemn every social custom and 
every hereditary superstition which is ingrained in the Hindu nature. There are 
few Hindus of high caste who are prepared to lose all for a creed. But Aryaism is 
very different. Let us take a concrete case and suppose that a high caste Hindu 
is deeply dissatisfied with his religion. He has, perhaps, seen, as Dayanand 
saw, mice eating the offerings laid before the idol he worships in the temple and 
felt, as Dayanand felt, that this cannot be Grod or His image. He has asked 
his priest what his mantras mean and. received no answer, he does not see what 
spiritual benefit can accrue to him from feeding a number of Brahman beggars 
whom in his heart of hearts he knows to be useless parasites on society. And so 
on with all the other rites; incidentally if he is a busy man, he has probably never 
found time to bathe in a sacred river or go on a pilgrimage (^). On the social side, 
he has strong doubts about the caste system; he cannot really believe that he 
is an infinitely superior being, as a twice born Hindu, to the European Judge 
in whose court he practices or the Muhammadan Deputy Collector who lives 
nest door; on the other hand (we will suppose him to be, say, a Kayastha) he 
does not believe that the Brahman beggar to whom he gives charity or the 
Brahman cook, his own servant, whom he has to address as “Maharaj,”(®) is in 
any sense his superior. He is revolted too, at the notion, that his daughter 
must perforce be married at an age which his education tells him is nothing less 
than shamefully young. And so on; the ways in which a well educated and 
thoughtful Hindu might legitimately be discontented wdth his' lot could be 
multiplied for pages. Yet in spite of it all he dare not break too completely with 
old associations; he longs for a religion that will-satisfy his Spiritual needs, yet 
pardon him when in other matters he bows down in the house of Himmon. To 
such a man, and there must be many such, Aryaism must appeal with tremendous 
force. It offers him a bold, straightforward monotheism; it bids him discard 
all those superstitions which he most especially dislikes; it bases this order and 
its whole teaching on the Vedas, which he reverences deeply, though he probably 
reverences nothing else; it gives him a creed that he can believe, ceremonies 
that he can himself carry out, and a hope of salvation, if his deeds are good. At 
the same time he need not break completely with the Hindu social system; he 
can. maintain his old caste customs as much or as little as he pleases, he is 
still told to protect cows, he can marry his daughter at a reasonable age, and 
discard his Brahman cook for a low caste man to whom he can speak his mind 
if his cooking is bad. Incidentally, if his orthodox friends outcaste him, it will 
not amount to much more than refusing to eat with him or marry his daughter; 
and he will find plenty Aryas in his own rank of life to take their place. It is 
scarcely .surprising to find that a great majority of Arya converts belong to the 
educated classes and to just those castes which though high are not the highest, 
the Jat, the Taga, the Kayastha, the Bania, the Kajput. 

With the lower classes who become Aryas, the probability is that there is 
almost always an ulterior motive which prompts their conversion.. With the 
ma,jority it is probably thS samaj's fleshpots: for the samaj looks to the needs 
of its poorer members, and missionaries of all religions are well acquainted with 

(^)An old retired Deputy Collector told me once tlxat since he had retired he had been making up for lost time 
in the matter of religion. Whilst in G-overnruent service, said he, he had never had any time for religious practices. 

One of my own Deputy Superintendents in mentioning this custom to me, told. me how distasteful it was to 
Inm and many like him. 
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-converts of the type who “ for want of means are content to wear crucifixes ” 
as Terry wrote of the Jesuits’ converts, when he was in India in 1615, I have 
known "instances where such men from Hindus became Christians and from 
Christians Aryas, within the space of a month or two—no doubt they sold their 
conversions ” to the higher bidder. In another recorded case an English ne’er 
do weel became an Arya for a similar reason ; and in yet another case the only 
cause I could discover for the conversion was a desire in the convert (a Muham¬ 
madan lad) to escape from paternal (or to be accurate, avuncular) authority. Often 
the desire is to hide the identity of one’s caste in the lofty appellation of Arya, 
Outcastes too become Aryas in the hope of recovering some measure of social 
position. The convert with an ulterior motive is a thing from which no proselytiz¬ 
ing religion can ever hope to be free. On the whole, however, Aryaism appeals 
rather to the educated and to the higher castes than to the illiterate and the lower 
castes, and I am inclined to believe that the former are the only Aryas who are so 
in more than name; for the latter, save in exceptional instances, must be incapable 
of understanding what the change they have made implies. 

It has been said that “ the greater laxity which now prevails in the matter 
of caste restrictions tends to retain in the ranks of orthodoxy persons who would 
otherwise have broken loose”; and that this affects or will affect the further 
progress of the Arya religion. It seems to me a proposition in the highest degree 
doubtful, I doubt in the first place whether there is a general or noticeable 
relaxation of caste restrictions ('); occasionally there are outcries in the papers against 
caste connubial and commensal customs, but the matter does not appear to have 
got beyond the stage of “ letters to the editor.” In the second place, an agitation 
against such restrictions would hegin by being favourable to Arya progress ; for the 
conscientious objector could find the freedom he desires in the ranks of the samaj. 
Moreover if he was of a progressive turn of mind in this direction, he would 
probably be so in others as well; especially, he might see the faults of orthodox 
Hinduism, and so far from remaining in its ranks, be all the more disposed to 
abandon it as unsatisfactory. And indeed even if a time should ever arrive when 
a Hindu of high caste can marry his daughter to, and eat his meals with, and 
have his food cooked by, whomsoever he pleases, the fact will still remain 
that orthodoxy, as it now is, will often fail to satisfy the thoughtful and 
they will look elsewhere for a creed. And on the other hand there is at the 
present day a very strongly marked tendency among many castes not quite at the 
top of society which might very well induce their members to join the samaj. 
This is the tendency to claim direct descent from one of the twice born castes of 
Manu—usually the Blshatriya, occasionally the Brahman, least commonly the 
Vaishya—which is inspired xrrimarily by a desire to rise in the social scale. Aryaism 
■ distinctly lays down that there are but these four castes, and that a man is a member 
of one of them, not by birth alone, but by personal attributes and attainments. It 
is true that these aspirants after noble origin would trouble themselves little about 
their personal attributes and attainments if their birth was recognized, but it is 
obvious that Aryaism offers them a better chance of entering the twice-born haven 
of their desire than orthodoxy does. Eor in theory if they can reach the necessary 
standard of attributes and attainments they can legitimately claim to belong to 
these castes; and in practice, the Arya would not very much care what the 
convert was by caste, and consequently as little what he called himself; and in any 
case, they are all “Aryas ” or nobles, and the higher marriage for his daughter or 
the permission to eat with the man of higher caste for which the would be “twice- 
born ” long, are at all events less unattainable in the ranks of the samaj than out 
of them. 

169. The relations of Aryaism to orthodoxy.— There is no question that 
the stricter members of orthodox Hinduism would never regard Aryas, least of all 
such Aryas as were formerly Christians or Muhammadans, as true Hindus. No one 
would think of taking water from them. But there is some evidence that Aryas 
are beginning to gain a footing with the orthodox; and the chief point which is, 
if not breaking down orthodoxy, at all events straining it to the breaking X)oint, is 
the question of voyages over seas. A youth of an orthodox family who studies in 
England, America, Japa n or the continent, on his return has to perform the welt 

(1) i believe that ip. some communities not found in this province caste restriotions are often muoli relaxed: 
6,g. among Brahmos doubtless amongst some, especially those who have come into close contact with European 
customs, these restrictions are relaxed in certain circumstances. Where there is no eye, there is no caste,” 
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known ‘pTayaschitta ceremony. His family then, hut not till then, eat with him 
sooner or later the community as a whole do so too. But these youths are 
naturally averse to undergoing a ceremony which their whole training teaches 
them to regard as absurd. Instances of such contumacy are _ by no means rare. 
The family and the community are then torn by two conflicting feelings ; their 
great and generally justifiable pride in their brilliant relative, and the demands 
of orthodoxy. At present orthodoxy carries the day ; such men are outoasted and 
stay so till they conform. But this cannot go on for ever. When these students 
from abroad grow sufficiently numerous, they will be able to compel the community 
to receive them back without this ceremony. The orthodox can cut off all the 
tallest heads when there are few of them j but they will not be able to afford this 
expensive waste when there are many. And once the process begins, it will not 
stop till these orthodox restrictions cease altogether. And if these heinous sinners 
against orthodoxy, these recalcitrant barristers and Oxford B.A.’s are fit for the 
orthodox to associate with, why not the Aryas ? They are far less serious offen¬ 
ders ; their sins are rather of omission than commission, and if they had not so 
absolutely alienated the Brahman by the vital blows they strike at his pocket, might 
have been recognized as Hindu sectarians long ago. Certainly the orthodox, 
even now, will wink at Aryaism if it is worth their while. Poor but high caste 
Eajputs have been known to intermarry with Arya girls; the orthodox Hindus 
are willing enough to claim the Aryas as a Hindu sect wffien it happens to suit 
their political aspirations. Aryaism in short is not yet recognized as merely one 
form of Hinduism by the orthodox ; but the tendency is in that direction. 

170. Islam. —As was pointed out at last census, though the fact that Islam 
isBihitabi religion, i.e. possesses a book, and also possesses a very definite creed, 
makes for an uniformity in the essential beliefs of Islam which is totally 
wanting in Hinduism, yet there is a considerable divergence between the 
theory and practice of many of its followers. I need not go into this 
divergence at any length; for it amounts to no more than it amounts to in all 
reli^ons. Islam prescribes the performance of certain religious duties, just as the 
Christian Church does, and just as Christians are frequently lax in carrying out 
these duties, so are Muhammadans, dust too as uneducated Christians do not 
understand much of the doctrine of their Church, so too uneducated Muhammadans 
are ignorant of the meaning of many of Islam’s doctrines. And, lastly, just as many 
Christians have overlaid the pure theory of their religion with a mass of practices 
which are totally- opposed to that theoryj so too have the Muhammadans. Por 
instance God to the Muhammadan is one and omnipotent; yet the masses possess 
many saints whom they reckon as a still more present help in time of temporal 
trouble 0. Mr. Burn gave many instances on page 94 of his report in 1901; another 
important one is that of Shaikh Salim Chishti of Patehpur Sikri, to whose shrine 
barren women resort, and there would doubtless be no difficulty in multiplying 
instances. But we may leave this subject, which possesses nothing of especial note, 
for another,—the religious practices of the Hindus who have been converted to 
Islam. 

The first Muhammadan ruler who invaded this province was Mahmud of 
Ghazni who led armies into it in 1018, 1021 and 1023 ; whilst Oudh is full of 
traditions concerning his General Salar Masud Ghazni, killed at Bahraich in 1033. 
These were mere raids in search of plunder ; yet even at that date, it is said, the 
Muhammadans left converts behind them. In 1192 Muhammad Ghori crushed 
Prithwi, Eaja of Delhi, whose Chauhan kingdom extended to South Bundelkhand; 
and under the Ghoris, the Slave dynasty, the Khilji and the Turkis, North India 
from Sind to Lower Bengal was a Muhammadan kingdom with its capital at 
Delhi. _ In 1398 Timur, the Moghul, crushed the Turki King Mahmud, and though 
the_ Saiyid and Lodi dynasties ruled on to 1526, yet their power was small and 
their kingdom frequently comprised but a few square miles round Delhi. India 
broke up into a number of kingdoms, some Hindu, some Muhammadan, of which 
latter, however, the only considerable one in the province was the Sharqi dynasty 
of Jaunpur. Then came the Moghuls, and till 1857 there was always a real or 
nominal Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi. 

All this time conversion went on. ITp to the advent of the Moghuls the 
Muhammadans were intolerant fanatics who regarded the Hindus as infidels. 

{') A MuhammaSan geotlernan told me that the saint was regarded as it were as a. vakil, a representative of lie 

peiitionar in the oonrt of the AlmightT—a striking simile. 
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The Moghuls from the earliest times of their sovereignty in India were compara¬ 
tively tolerant, belonging as they did to the later mediaeval period when Islam, 
lilce Christianity, had lost much of its former bigotry. Conversion till 1526 was 
largely forcible, as many legends of various castes show. Later, compulsion was 
seldom employed. It has been pointed out above, both in connection with Hinduism 
and Aryaism, that converts are apt to maintain many customs and ceremonies 
which belonged to their old faith; and where conversion has been forcibly imposed 
on a conquered population as often as it has been on converts from Hinduism to 
Islam, it is not surprising to find that this tendency is often carried to a point 
where it is difficult to say whether the caste is Muhammadan or Hindu. Even at 
the present day there are castes which regard with loathing their Muhammadan 
customs and have occasionally relapsed into the nearest approach to Hinduism 
which they can achieve. 

Of converted Muhammadans, by far the greatest proportion are to be found 
among Eajputs C). This is natural, for they were the caste which as rulers and 
soldiers came at all periods chrectly into violent conflict with the Muhammadan 
kings; whilst at a later date, under the prudent Moghuls, also served them 
faithfully. Of the larger clans, some 46 in number, 12 have Muhammadan 
branches; but there are also Muhammadan castes like the Khanzadas, the 
Eanghars, the Lalkhanis, the Malkanas, which are all descended from converted 
Eajputs, either in whole or in part. The Lalkhanis are mostly Bargujars of 
Bulandshahr descended from one Lai Singh, a favourite of Akbar, who was given 
the title of Lai Khan; his son was the first member of the family to embrace 
Islam. . The ancestor of the Oudh Khanzadas (there are other Khanzadas in the 
Punjab) was Tilok Chand. a Bachgoti Eajput, who was taken prisoner by Bahar 
and was offered the choice of Islam and liberty or adherence to his own religion 
and imprisonment. He chose the former and became known as Tatar Khan. 
(There is some evidence however which put the conversion of the Khanzadas 
earlier than the date of Bahar, probably in the reign of Sikandar Loid.) The 
Eanghars were converted in the reigns of Qutb-ud-din and Ala-ud-din (1206—1210 
and 1295—1316); the former was the first of the Slave dynasty, the second the 
greatest of the Khiljis. The Bhale Sultans of Bulandshahr became Musalmans 
to please Khizr Khan, Timur’s prot4g4 ; but they had been closely connected with 
the Muhammadan rulers both in the days of Shahab-ud-din Ghori and Ghias-ud-dia 
Tughlaq. Other castes, which are almost certainly Hindu converts, are the Jhoja 
and Gara of Saharanpur and Muzaffarnagar, usually held to be converted slaves 
of Eajput origin. 

There are also many castes, apart from the Eajputs, who have Muhammadan 
branches, and in many cases these branches are probably descended from converted 
Hindus. The Bhands, for instance, are practically all Muhammadans, and carry 
back their origin to one Saiyid Hasan, a courtier of the time of Timur; but they 
have a great number of Hindu customs, and if not purely Hindu, certainly contain 
an extremely large admixture of Hindu blood; they have many subcaste names 
connecting them with Hindu castes, e.g. Kaithela (Kayasth) and Bamhania 
(Brahman). The Muhammadan Bhats (who in the east say they were forcibly 
converted to Islam by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, later Governor of Bombay, because 
they were m the service of the rebel Eaja of Benares, Chait Singh, and in the 
west ascribe their conversion to Shahab-ud-din Ghori) have a most curious 
mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan rites ; for instance at marriage, they have 
practically two ceremonies, one containing all the essential Hindu rites, aud the 
other all the usual Muhammadan rites. The Bhathiyara innkeepers, now a purely 
Muhammadan caste, were obviously largely recruited from Hindu converts, as 
the names of some of the subcastes, and certain customs, especially that of using 
Braffinans as astrologers to fix auspicious days, show. The Ohurihar is even a more 
striking instance of the survival of old Hindu customs ; for though now a purely 
Muhammadan caste, the three forms of marriage in vogue are Hindu (though cele¬ 
brated hy a, Qazi in tlie usual Muhanunadan form), the rules of succession are 
partly Hindu and partly Muhammadan, but rather the former than the latter, 
and they worship Kalka, Sahja Mai, and other Hindu godlings, besides -using a 
kind of sraad/ia ceremony. Without multiplying instances it may be said that 
featum, more or less strongly deyeloped, are noticeable in the customs 
of the Dafali, Darzi, Dhunia, G-andhi, Glhosi, Iraqi, Kingaria, Kunjr a, Mewati, 

(^) Muhammadan Eajputs have suddenly taken to calling themselves Pathans ; see chapter 21, paragraph 35©- 
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Mirasi, Tank Eajput and Turk, all of which castes are either solely Muhammadan 
or have Muhammadan branches. For further example of Hindu customs in. 
Muhammadan castes and the influence of Hinduism on Islam, the reader is 
referred to the 1901 Eeport, page 95. Perhaps the most striking instance of all 
is that of the Malkana. These are converted Hindus of various castes belonging' 
to Agra and the adjoining districts, chiefly Muttra, Etah, and Mainptiri. They' 
are of Eajput, Jat, and Bania descent. They are reluctant to describe themselves 
as Musalmans, and generally give their original caste name, and scarcely recognize 
the name Malkana. Their names are Hindu; they mostly worship in Hindu 
temples; they use the salutation Earn, Earn; they intermarry amongst them¬ 
selves only. On the other hand, they sometimes frequent a mosque, practise 
circumcision and bury their dead ; they will eat with Muhammadans if they are' 
particular friends; they prefer to be addressed as Mian Thakur. They admit 
that they are neither Hindus nor Muhammadans, but a mixture of both. Of late, . 
as has been described in the paragraphs on Aryaism, some of them have definitely 
abjured Islam. 

At the present day conversion from other religions to Islam is uncommon. 
Islam never seeks it; if anybody desires to embrace it, there is no objection, and 
isolated individuals occasionally do so. These are usually outcastes, who 
prefer to lose their disgraced identity in the easily won appellation of Shaikh, or 
men or women who have lovers of the opposite sex in the other religion; the 
motives are probably always ulterior. It would be interesting to frame some 
estimate of the Muhammadans at the present day who are of Hindu parentage 
but it is scarcely possible. There are certain Muhammadan castes which can at 
once be declared such, for instance, all the Muhammadan Eajputs, the four or- 
five castes (such as the Lai Khanis and Malkanas) who admit their conversion,- 
and the Muhammadan branches of most purely Hindu and non-occupational' 
castes, such as the Ahir, the Gujar, the Bahelia, the Bhuinhar, and so on. But 
when one turns to the occupational castes, the matter is difierent. The Darzi,'. 
the Dhobi, the Bharbhunja, are all trades as necessary in one religion as in the 
other. It is true that the Muhammadan invaders were not invading races, but^ 
invading armies, and probably brought few persons who followed these professions 
with them; but it is not at all impossible that when the Muhammadan armies • 
settled in India, many of their members gave up soldiering for such more peacefuL 
trades. As regards the Muhammadan branches of such occupational castes, . 
therefore, it is impossible to say how many are the descendants of foreign ^ 
Muhammadans, and how many Hindus who have adopted Islam. The same' 
applies to some occupational castes which are now purely Muhammadan, such.-, 
as the Iraqi and the Julaha. Even the presence of Hindu customs is not an -. 
infallible guide; it is obviously quite possible that Muhammadan settlers adopted 
some Hindu customs, just as the Hindus adopted some Muhammadan customs, 
for instance the parda system. After, considering all the circumstances, the 
probability appears to be that the vast majority of such Muhammadans as these"- 
are Hindu converts ; but it is impossible to give any trustworthy figures. On the 
other hand, also, there are many Muhammadans who claim the distinctively ' 
Muha mm adan appellation of Shaikh who are certainly Nau-Muslims ; as the old' 
proverb says “Fesk a yin Qassah budem, had azan gashtem Shaikh; ghalla chun 
arzanshawad, iwsal Saiyid meshawemr (The first year I was a Qassab, then next 
year a Shaikh; this year if prices rise, I shall be a Saiyid.) As a matter of fact"- 
though this is true of “ Shaikhs,” I do not think it ever occurs in the case of ' 
Saiyids. Indeed, one can say far more easily who are certainly not Hindu converts, , 
than who are. The Saiyids, Mughals, Pathans, and probably three-fourths of the 
Shaikhs are Muhammadan by descent; but it is impossible to assert this with . 
certainty of any other Muhammadan caste, even such (now) pmely Muhammadan 
castes as the Bhathiyara, Bhishti, Ghosi, and Julaha. 

171. Sectarian divisions,— There have been no changes in the position of : 
Muhammadan sects at this census. The Sunnis now number 5,136,136 and the 
Shias 178,161, as against 6,430,766 and 183,208, The difference doubtless 
represents that percentage which does not know its sect which exists even among ' 
Muhammadans; 'with the laxity in the matter of religious practice which exists ■ 
among many low class Muhammadans, and is evidenced by the tendency noted '- 
above to maintain Hindu customs, this causes no surprise. The other sects'- 
amount only to 911 all told, of whom 398 are Ahl-i-Hadis or Wahabis, also known - 
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as Ghair Mukallid, and 276 Imaniis or Imamias, or followers of fciie 12 Imams,, 
also known as Asnai Ashari. There are also small numbers of Haidaris or 
followers of x-Ui (also called Haidar); both Haidaris and Imamis are sub-sections of 
Shias. Muhammadi is no sect. There are 2 Sufis, probably a mistake for 
Shafai, or followers of the school of law of Imam Shafi, and not free thinking Sufis: 
Only 7 persons recorded themselves as Ahmadi (^) (a sect fully described by 
Mr. Burn in 1901) and a few as Ghoris, said to be descendants of the followers of 
Ala-ud-din Ghori. 

172. Present tendencies in Hinduism, Aryaism, and Islam.— One of the 
chief cries of the present day is for religious instruction ; those who cry, it may 
be remarked, frequently mix it up with moral instruction. Moral instruction 
should not be beyond the powers of any decent school of any persuasion 
and there can be little “ instruction,” properly so called, in the matter; for it 
is not a question so much of precept as of example. Moral text books are not 
very much more useful than Mr. Weller’s moral pocket handkerchiefs; the boy 
becomes what his master is, the new pupil becomes what the old pupils are. But 
religion can and must be taught, and if all persuasions are on a level in the matter 
of moral instruction, they are certainly not so in the matter of religious instruction. 
Islam has always had mosque-schools, where children learn the elements of their 
faith—the Musalman counterpart of our Sunday schools. Musalmans are on the 
whole strict in the observances of their religion; certainly no less strict than 
Christians are. The Muhammadan on his prayer carpet with his face to Mecca 
is a common sight everywhere; and I have played cricket with the team of a well 
known Muhammadan college on a Friday, when, at the call to prayer from a 
neighbouring mosque, every member of the team stopped playing, and answered 
to the call, praying where he stood. But it is different with the Hindus. It is 
hopeless to cry for religious instruction when there is nothing, not even a creed, 
that can be taught. The sects are inactive (as their figure indeed shows). Their 
initiates get some measure of religious instruction from their gurus, but it 
amounts to little more than a few formulae. x4s regards the majority, the 
religious teacher has the choice of mantras and metaphysics, both unintellig¬ 
ible. Meantime western science and western ideas have had a serious effect 
on Hinduism; they have rendered the need for religious instruction all the 
more pressing, and the cry for a creed all the louder. It is well enough known 
that they have not been without an effect even on Christian dogma. Such 
belief as a Hindu possesses is shaken to its foundations by western science and 
he has nothing to which he can cling in spite of its assaults. 

The Brahman does nothing. He sees his influence slipping away but 
he makes no attempt to probe the causes and remove them, simply struggling 
stubbornly to retain the pre-eminence he forfeited centuries ago. The average" 
Hindu, conservative to the last, a laudator tenvporis acti by nature and training,, 
praises the past at the expense of the present and allows the future to look 
after itself. A few reformers here and there attempt to stem the tide; but- 
some are imposters, dressing up politics in a religious guise; others like the- 
leaders of the Badha Swami sect, take refuge in eclecticism, and produce patch¬ 
work creeds which satisfy nobody; the rest cannot makeup their minds to do- 
without the Brahman. The Arya Samaj alone has provided a manly and 
straightforward creed which is in all essentials thoroughly Hindu, and by doing 
so has rendered religious instruction possible; hut even Aryaism has several 
weaknesses. It has revived an antiquated religion in a form which is not its 
own, by disguising the nature worship of the Veda in a theistic dress; it has 
endeavoured to get rid of the divergences between the past and the present, by 
assigning to the past all the new truths discovered in the present on a ridiculous 
basis of verbal misinterpretation ; and finally it has failed to infuse any enthu¬ 
siasm into the followers of its doctrine. In brief it has not attempted to appeal 
to the Hindu heart; it has appealed only to the Hindu head. Yet when all 
has been said, Aryaism has a creed, and this explains much of its success, for 
it satisfies the cry for religious instruction. How loud that cry is can be seen 
from the fact stated by a well known missionary to me, that parents often ’ask 
him to teach their boys as much Christianity as he desires, to make them as 
Christian as he can provided he does not baptize them or teach them to 
break their caste laws. Any creed is better than none. But the state of 

(*) Tiiere are as a matter of fact a very considerable number, as I le rn on first-hand authority. 
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affaii-s is obviously serious. Hinduism badly needs her Luther; and until she 
o-ets him, will continue to decay, slowly but surely,. as she has for the past 
30 years; losing here to Aryaism, there to Islam, and elsewhere to Christianity, 
but always wasting away, for she has no vitality left to withstand this process 
of attrition. 

173. Christianity. —The position of Christianity in India is very similar 
to the position it occupied in the early centuries of its era in a pagan Europe, 
at all events as regards its relation to Hinduism, from which it chiefly gains 
its converts. It is that of a definite, clear-cut religion in opposition to an 
enormous and unweildy congeries of divergent beliefs both high and_ low. Its 
strength lies in its definiteness; the weakness of its opponent in its lack of 
cohesion. A Hindu may be almost anything—pantheist, monotheist, polytheist; 
a Christian is in essentials always the same thing (though in unessentials, no 
doubt sects differ), for the Christian always possesses the same creed, whilst a 
Hindu possesses no creed. With the example of what it achieved in the past 
before us, its success in India need not therefore cause surprise. And the important 
question for consideration appears to me to be not why it has been successful, but 
why it has been no more successful, with its corollary, has it been more 
successful in this decade than others, and if so, why ? 

Mr. Burn detailed the reasons why the acceptance of Christianity was so 
slow in 1901. They were :— 

(1) the fact that Christian practice did not come up to Christian doctrine, 

as displayed in the ordinary life of Christians ; 

(2) the essential differences between Hindu and Christian views of philosophy 

and theology; 

(3) the dread of social ostracism ; 

(4) the impossibility of insisting on a high standard of Christianity in the 

ease of low caste Hindus. 

As regards the first reason, it undoubtedly has some force. I do not know 
that it is possible to assert fairly that Europeans in India are less truly Christian 
than Europeans elsewhere ; but it is undoubtedly true that they pay less attention 
to the observances of their religion, sometimes because it is difficult to do so, 
sometimes because the conditions of their life prevent it. The argument has. 
force chiefly because the Hindu spectator is himself so apt to consider that 
religion lies wholly or chiefly in observance of ritual, and notes these matters. 
Yet it does not touch the main issue, for defects in the conduct of the adherents 
of a religion are not proof that the religion itself is defective. On the other points, 
I need add nothing to what Mr. Burn said in 1901; but it is necessary to consider 
whether these reasons against the adoption of Christianity are still as strong as 
they were 10 years ago. 

As regards Mr. Burn’s second reason, there is no doubt that the Hindu who 
thinks of such matters as these regards philosophy and theology as inseparable, 
whilst the Christian draws a clear distinction between them, and considers 
metaphysical speculation “ de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis ” to be a mere 
unessential excrescence on religion. And I do not think that there has been any 
considerable change in this position. In a critical age Hindu philosophy has not 
•escaped criticism; but I fancy that it has seldom been criticized from the stand¬ 
point of Christian doctrine, simply because so few who could deal with it from 
such a standpoint are capable of understanding the subject in the original Sanskrit- 
But the matter is not perhaps of great practical importance. Eor the educated 
Hindus who are able to understand their own philosophy and also think of 
.rehgious matters are not numerous ; whilst of the minority who are concerned with 
such matters many are themselves critics of that philosophy. 

The chief cause which is opposed to the success of missionary propaganda 
is the fear of social ostracism. I give no details, for they are well known. But it 
is necessary to discriminate between various cases. It is not too much to say that a 
high caste convert loses by conversion everything which from a worldly point of view 
makes life worth living and gains nothing of the same nature in return, A high 
•caste convert has to approximate very closely to the ideal proselyte of the G-ospel; 
he must lose all if he is to follow Christ; and in any age there are few who will 
lose all for a creed. As regards high caste converts the social disabilities attach¬ 
ing to conversion stand where they did. But the low caste convert has much less 
to lose and in return gains much more. • He is already despised of his superiors * 
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a little contempt more or less makes no difference to his lot. He has to suffer the 
penalties of outcasting by his own fellows ; but on the other hand he gains materially 
in facilities for education, in the knowledge that he has a powerful organiza¬ 
tion at his back which will - do its best to find him emplojmrent, which will look 
after him and his in times of sickness, and so on. He escapes from the ill-favoured 
caste name which once was his, and under the name of Christian can lift up his 
head among his fellows. It is not therefore surprising that low caste converts are 
many and high caste converts are few ; and indeed this was always the course that 
Christianity took. It commenced with the lower strata of society, the Galilaean 
fisherman, the Eoman slave and the pagan savage, and worked up to the higher. 
And with these lower classes, the social ostracism which follows on conversion is 
not so severe as it once W'as. The reasons for this are complicated. The Hindu, 
especially the lower class Hindu, is always a kindly person, tolerant of new gods 
and new beliefs, and religious persecution is totally foreign to his nature. It is not 
surprising therefore that with long use he has become tolerant of conversion and 
less uncbaritably disposed to converts ; his nature is reasserting itself. A convert, 
no doubt, is still outcasted, but he is now regarded as a member of a fresh, caste, a, 
low caste no doubt, but still a caste, and Hindus bear wdth its idiosyncrasies as 
they do with those of any other caste. So far as their social position is concerned 
Indian Christians are now recognized as a separate body, and left alone which is 
already much. The converts themselves, with the increase of their owm numbers, 
find the loss of caste rights easier to bear. There are now' plenty of persons in the 
same position as themselves, many girls to whom they can marry their sons, many 
young men to whom they can marry their daughters, many who will eat and drink 
and smoke wdth them. Turther they are a better type of individual in ev'ery way. 
It has often been brought as a charge against certain missions that they con¬ 
verted chiefly the lowest of the low and did net demand of them a high standard 
of belief ; and here w.e touch the fourth reason w'hich Mr. Burn alleged as operating 
against the success of Christianity. At the present time it would he vain to deny 
it; some missions had recognized it as early as 1901 and had warned their pastors 
to be less indiscriminate with baptisms; and I believe that since then some of 
these missions have insisted on a reasonably strict preparation before the catechu¬ 
men of a low caste becomes a convert. In my opinion it w'as wrong to impute to 
the missions such action as this for blame. As already stated, they could get no- 
other than low class converts ; Christianity boasts of its open dodr to all and could 
not refuse to take any who W'ould come; and it w'as vain to expect high standards 
from persons who by nature, by lack of intelligence, by the accumulated weight of 
centuries of oppression were incapable of appreciating them. But the results for 
many years appeared certainly disastrous. Such converts relapsed as easily as they 
were converted, becoming Christians in a famine year and reverting to Hinduism in 
the first year of plenty; or if they remained Christians in name still clung to many 
of their Hindu gods and Hindu usages in secret. 

The tide however has now turned. It was, I think, Kingsley who said that 
the best way to reach a man’s soul was to look after his body. The missionaries 
all these years have been providing the corpus sanum (if one thing is noticeable 
about Indian Christians it is their greater cleanliness in dress and habits) and now 
they are being rewarded by the appearance of the mens sana. The new convert, 
may he, is no better than his predecessors ; hut a new generation, the children of 
the first generation of converts, is now growing up. If the missionaries cquld and 
can get little out of that first generation, the second generation is in their hands, 
from their earliest years. The children of the converts, born in Christianity, are 
very different to their parents ; their grandchildren will he better still. It is thia 
which provides the other side to the black picture so often drawn of the inefficiency 
of Christian conversion. And this generation is now beginning to make its 
influence felt. The Hindu fellows of these converts have now to acknowledge 
not only that they are in many material ways better off than themselves, hut that 
they are better men. And this too has undoubtedly contiibnt.ed to the better 
esteem_ in which Indian Christians are regarded. Given the right type of Christian, 
the Hindu will regard him not only with toleration, but with respect and even 
affection. Two ir^tanees, one in the higher strata of society and one in the lower, 
will snflfice to show this. I know of a missionary who was approached by a prominent 
Indian gentleman in a certaiji large city, with a view to securing his consent to. 
hecome a member of its npinicipal hoard, on the definite ground that the Christian 
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cofflinunitiy ough.fc fco havo a "voicG in th.6 managGinsnt of tliG afiairs of tiio city. 
And in Banda in 1907-08, at the worst of the famine, there was a certain elderly 
Indian Baptist pastor living in a large village. Bor various reasons he was in 
extremel}'' poor circumstances ; hut rich and poor were rivals in seeing that he 
never wanted for anything. A well-to-do gentleman, not even living in the same 

vicinity, not only insisted on contributing largely to his support, but thought out 

a scheme by which help could reach him, without his knowing that he was the 
recipient of charity. The villagers themselves whenever Government loans were to 
be distributed, came forward of their own motion to stand security for him, since 
the pastor being only a subtenant could offer none for himself ; and also selected 
him, poor as he was, to be the local distributor of Government gratuitous relief. 
No more striking instances could be given of the fact that nowadays if the man is 
the right kind of man, the Hindu does not condemn him on account of his creed. 

There are no doubt still instances where Christians are the subject of petty 
persecution from bigoted landlords, emissaries of other religions and so on. Such 
■cases always crop up at census-time, and this census was no exception. But 
before accepting them as real cases of religious persecution, it is always necessary 
to discover whether religion is the reason or merely the excuse of persecution. In 
any case they are exceptional. I feel no doubt whatever that the Christian of 
1911 is in a much less unhappy condition than he was even 10 years ago ; and 
the reason in large measure I put down to the fact that he himself is a better 
man. 

174. Christian Missions. —In view of the undoubted impetus given to Chris¬ 
tianity in this decade, a brief account of some of the leading missions of the 
province will be of interest. 

(1) The Bri-ptist Missionary Society of London was founded in 1797. To 
this most Baptist Missions are affiliated. I take as an example the Agra Baptist 
Mission. This commenced work in 1811 ,• the most notable of its early pastors 
was Captain Henry Havelock of the 13th Light Infantry, afterwards the Henry 
Havelock of Lucknow fame. He was appointed pastor by the Serampur Baptist 
missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward, to the second of whom he was related 
by marriage; the Baptist Church in cantonments is still called by his name. The 
first Baptist Church for Indian Christians in Agra was built in 1844 ; and in 1845 
an auxiliary society to the London Baptist Missionary Society was founded there. 
Their work extended to Agra and Muttra. Their methods are as follows ;—They 
only allow individual conversion, and endeavour to re,aoh all classes ; their converts 
are of mature age. They do not attempt to wean their converts from their former 
avocations ; though of course a number are enlisted among the agents of the 
mission. They maintain in Agra a high school and four elementary schools for 
boys ; whilst the Baptist Zenana Mission, which works in conjunction with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, maintains four girls’schools. ■ There is an orphanage 
for boys, which at one time (1896) had 70 inmates ; now there are only 4, though 
•20 others are in the Presbyterian Industrial school at Saharanpur and 4 at the 
Church Missionary Society Industrial School at Sikandra near Agra. These are 
all learning trades ; the rest are earning their own livelihood as artizans or 
servants. Two medical institutions are maintained, one at Achnera and one (for 
women) at Dholpur. 

(2) The C. M, S. (Church Missionary Society). —-This, well known society 
commenced work in the United Provinces in 1813, under Abdul Masih, who in 
1826 was ordained the first Indian clergyman of the Anglican Church. Work 
was opened at Meerut (1816), Benares (1817), Gorakhpur (1823), Azamgarh (1831), 
Jaunpur (1831), Lucknow (1868), Allahabad (1859), Dehra Dun (1869), Fyzabad 
(1862), Aligarh (1863), Muttra (1878). The educational establishments include 
St. John’s College at Agra, with hostels forC hristian, Muhammadan and Hindu 
students ; St. Andrew’s College at Gorakhpur ; the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel 
at Allahabad for students attending the M'uir Central College j large high schools 
at Agra, Azamgarh, Benares, Gorakhpur, Jaunpur, Lucknow and Meerut; middle 
schools at Ghaziabad®* and Chunar ; and a considerable number of elementary 
schools. Bor girls_ there are schools at Agra (a high school), Benares and Meerut 
{middle schools), with an orphanage at Benares ; besides numerous girls’ schools 
in almost all the C. M. S. stations for non-Christian girls. There is also the 
Sikandra orphanage and Industrial school near Agra. Itinerating preaching work 
is carried on for several months of the year, notably around Allahabad, Agra, 
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Aligarh, Benares, Gorakhpur and Meerut. A description of the constitution of 
the Church Missionary Society would he superfluous ; it i^ sufficient to say that 
it is one of the most important and influential missionary bodies in the United 
Kingdom, with world wide support. The Church Missionary Society, as regards 
conversion, prefers fewer converts but real ones, to many. It does not limit itself to 
any class ; and three to six months’ preparation is the shortest time before baptism. 
But apart from actual conversion, the Church Missionary Society reaches and 
influences, by means of its colleges and schools, its zenana lady workers, and its 
itinerating missionaries, an extremely large number of persons. High caste converts 
frequently take teaching posts. Bor low caste converts an effort is made to find 
suitable employment, but the search is not always easy. Converts from castes that 
deal in the preparation of food of course lose their occupation; and this the 
Church Missionary Society finds a real difficulty. Conversions are individual only. 
“ In the Meerut district amongst the outcastes 0 we could baptize any number 
each year if we adopted the plan of accepting all who offered themselves without 
testing motives or demanding the breaking off of heathen customs.” Converts 
are of all ages ; but minors are baptized only with their parent’s or guardian’s 
■consent. 

(3) Methodist Episcopal Church.— is an American Mission of world¬ 
wide activity. So far as India is concerned, its work commenced in 1866. In 
1864 the India Mission Conference was organized. In 1893 the North India 
Conference was separated into the present North India and North-Western India 
Conferences, which are the two which concern this province. The North India 
Conference works in Eohilkhand, Oudh and Kumaun ; the North Western India 
Conference works (in this province) in Allahabad, Agra and Meerut. With Oudh 
goes Basti. The country covered is divided into districts ; each district is under 
the charge of a district superintendent; the whole is under a bishop, usually 
stationed at Lucknow. The home organization appears extremely powerful and 
is well endowed. The statistics of the North India Conference (for the year 

1910) in the margin will show the magni¬ 
tude of the operations of this mission. 
As regards scholastic institutions, this 
conference had 327 vernacular boys’ 
schools with 6,173 scholars, 144 ver¬ 
nacular girls’schools with 2,273 scholars, 

. . . European and Anglo-vernacular 

boys’ schools with 3,183 pupils, and 16 girls’ schools of the same class with 1,517 
pupils : a total enrolment of 12,146 pupils in 503 schools, besides 1,180 Sunday 
schools with 47,686 scholars. 

It is often said of this mission that it deals chiefly with the lower castes 
and from its own reports this would seem to be true. I have already referred 
to this matter. But the reports also make it abundantly clear that the mission 
is fully aware of the dangers attending this course, whatever ultimate advantages 
it may possess and has taken steps to combat them. 

(4) L. M. (S. (London Missionary Society). —But a brief reference to this 
mission need be made as its operations will doubtless come under a full review 
in the reports of other provinces where its work is more extensive. The first 
branch was founded in this province at Benares between 1820 and 1824 ; it now 
works chiefly in Benares, Mirzapur and Almora. It maintains 129 schools (both 
sexes) with 3,034 scholars. The converts are of all castes ; industries are taught, 
especially carpentry and cane work. It also has several medical institutions 
under its care including a leper asylum at Almora. 

_ (5) The Salvation Army.—The methods of the Salvation Army need no de¬ 

scription. In this province their headquarters are at Bareilly ; they have, in their 
wn terns, 64 corps and 402 outposts in charge of 86 officers and employes. 

6y adaxGss thBniselvss ch.i6fly to tho low castos. Their best work by far (it 
is saying a good deal) has been among the criminal tribes. They maintain 6 
•settlements for such tribes in this province, which they started at the invitation 
01 bir John Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. As an 
settlement at Gorakhpur may be quoted. This was opened 
in 1908, Its ob]eot was to reform this criminal tribe by moral suasion, by finding 
them regular and remunerative employment an d by bringing to bear upon them 

(*) Sic," Low castes " is msaat., I have lately learnt that the Ohamars of Meerut are freely demanding conversion. 
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and upon their women and. children, influence of a kindly and aineliorafciye nature ; 
the svsteiij iva.s to gi’adually relax the severity of the existing regulations for the 
'• would-he goods.The Salvation Army began by asking the advice of the 
Donis themselves as to whether such methods were worth trying. The Dorns, 
flattered by so unusual an attention, invited them to undertake the work of 
reformatiou, though expressing no hopes that it would succeed. They could 
not believe that they would ever be able to get rid of their habits of drunlienness 
and giiainbling : drunkenness at all events was second nature. ^ It was suggested 
that they should, begin bi' trying moderate drinking before coming to the settle¬ 
ment ; they agreed to try. These facts are merely mentioned as instances of the 
wisdom and tactfulness with which the Salvation iirmy officers in charge (Brigadier 
and Mrs. Hunter) carried out their task. Between 1908 and 1910, 447 Doins passed 
through their hands, of whom 183 were in the settlement at the end of the 
latter year. The increasing tendency is for them to settle down in the Home. 
In 1910 there was not a single proven ca.se of theft against the residents of the 
settlement. Drunkenness is “ very exceptional.” Nearly all are noiv working, 
at some form cf industry, weaving, the making of net bags and boxes for the 
treasury, rope making, carpentry and cabinet making, &c. They also take out 
of door employmejit as scavengers and so on. They are paid by the piece; 
the Army pJai'S the part of the hernia, suppljdng the materials and selling the 
goods ; the last is no easy task, but the Army’s large connection and the good¬ 
will with which their efforts are regarded will in time enable them to do so with¬ 
out trouble. In time, they hope too to draft their settlers into the ordinary 
channels of labour. “ There is every hope that from this sorrowful wreckage of 

humanity a very large proportion of salvage will be possible ; amongst.the 

children there seems no reason to doubt that the vast majority will be salvable.” 
This quotation from a Government report on this settlement sums nj) the situation, 
one of the most striking situations that has ever been presented in India. The 
Army is in truth proving itself worthy of its name. As regards conversion, this 
is, and will remain entirely voluntary. But that it should not be considerable 
could not be expected in such circumstances. 

(6) The S. P. 6r.—The Societj^ for the propagation of the Gospel first com¬ 
menced work in this province at Cawnpore in 1833, where its work in this 
province is chiefly carried on with outstations at Banda, Hamirpur and Karwi. 
It maintains a college, several schools for boys and girls, and workshops (printing 
press, brass foundry, just closed, and for a while a carpentryshop). Its methods 
are similar to those of the Church Missionary Society. 

176. The influeiice of missionary work on the thought and morality of 
the people. —Missions influence their converts, of course, directly, and as has been 
already stated, there is good reason for supposing that the low caste converts 
of the present day are better converts and better men than their fathers were 
before them. The difference is not so striking in the case of the missions who 
have always demanded a high standard of faith and performance before baptism, 
but with the converts of the Methodist Episcopal Church it is noticeable. The 
reports of the years 1907 and 1910 of that mission are worth comparing. In 
the former report it is stated that ‘'kachcha” baptism, i.e., baptism where the 
candidates have been insufficiently prepared, though reassuringly uncommon,, 
still occurred, and the problem was regarded as one of importance- It was pointed 
out that earthly advantages are not one of the chief arguments for conversion. 
The state of affairs as regards Church attendance was “ quite hopeful as. 
regards the sacrament “ a great deal remained to be done,” and it was found 
that heathen rites, especially in the matter of marriage and death ceremonies, 
were far from rooted out. Caste feeling was almost unknown among the second 
generations of Christians, but this was not the case with the first generation. 
The bulk of the Christians were cultivators, sweepers, servants, chamars (in the 
occupational sense), weavers and clerks; they did not take to mechanical and 
industrial employment. But in 1910 it is clear that matters in all these directions 
were much improved. The converts for instance knew and could repeat the 
elements of their faith, and heathen rites were being given up. There can he no 
question that year by year Christianity is becoming far more of a reality for those 
who adopt it. 

Missions again have a great indirect influence. Through their schools 
and colleges they influence the lives of their non-Christian pupils to an enormous 
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extent'. In one work it is pointed out how many reforms of the present day of a 
social nature are in a measure traceable to Christian influence; how Christian 
boobs, the New' Testament and the Imitation of Christ, are studied by educated 
Indians, who approve their teachings. Another authority writes to me, ‘‘ I 
have been greatly struck by the fact that while baptisms as the immediate result 

of education in mission schools and colleges are comparatively few. 

the degree to which students educated in such places get their minds satui'ated with 

Christian ideals is very great.such doctrines as the personality of God, 

the solidarity of the human race.seem to become part of the thinking 

of many of those students w'ho are with us for a long time ” ; though, as the wniter 
also says, they are usually claimed to be latent in Hinduism. “ The Christianizing 

of moral standards seems to me to be more remarkable still.instances 

of real sportsmanship.chivalrous regard for women and a sense of 

honour and truth.are by no means rare.” 

Christianity, then, whether it affects the well-born youth of our large 
colleges or the Dorns of Gorakhpur, is beginning to have its full effect, partly 
because of the mere lapse of time, but partly, too, “ because India is asking for 
something new.” As one report succinctly puts it, the young Indian refuses to be 
bound by the old systems of thought; they are disintegrating. And in this state of 
atikirs, it is not surprising that some are led to Christianity, others to Aryaism. 
Hinduism’s hold on the masses has not yet weakened appreciably, but it is 
beginning not to satisfy the thoughtful ; nor will any religion satisfy them that 
has no articles of faith to offer. 
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CHAPTER IV-—RELIGION. 


Subsidiary table I .—General distribution of the population hy religion. 


Eeligion. 


Locality. 


Hindu Biah- 
manic. 


Muhamma¬ 

dan. 


Ohiist i a n 
(o) all. 


(6) Indian, 


Hind 

Aiya. 


Jain 


United ProTinces (British Ter¬ 
ritory). 

EimaJaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya^ West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
Bast Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya-j East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

Tehri-Garhwal State 
Eampur State 

United fPromnees [Britith Ter 
ritory). 

Himalaya, West ,. 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Eimalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

Tehri-Garh\val State 
Rampui State 


United Brotinees {British Ter 
ritory], 

Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 

Tehri-Garhwal State 
Rampur State 

United Pr^uirtijes [Briiish Ter~ 
ritory], 

Himalaya, West ., 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetm Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Cent ral India Plateau 
Bast Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

Tebri-Garhwal State 
Eampur State 

United Brovinces (BriUsh Ter 
ritory), 

Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
ludo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East* 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

Tehri-Garhwal State 
Eampur State 

United Bromnees (Briiith Tet^ 
ritory), 

Himalaya, West «, 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain. Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indb-Gangetic Plain, East 

Tehri-Garbwal State 
Eampur State 


(1) and (2) See note 6n following page. 



1 Proportion per 10,000 of 

Variation per cent. (lucrease-f 

Percentage 

net 

variation. 

Actual 

number 


population in- 



Decrease—.) 

in 1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1881-1911. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

40,122,238 

8,504 

8,532 

8,610 

8,621 

-14 

+ •77 


+ 5 '-! 

1 , 410,858 

9,198 

9,142 

9,128 

9;076 

-f-11'4 

+2’8 

+14'0 

+30-6 

3 , 166,563 

7,304 

7,382 

7,493 

7,553 

—•03 

+ •05 

+4-4 

+4-4 

10 , 474,806 

8,128 

8,201 

8,293 

8,351 

-2*8 

+8-8 

+ •8 

+6-6 

10 , 871,555 

8,760 

8,764 

8,799 

8.807 

-3-9 

+ •9 

+8-4 

+5-1 

2 , 059,745 

9,329 

9,345 

9,371 

9.399 

-P4‘7 

-8-7 

+3-4 

-•7 

1 , 001,022 

9,346 

9,312 

9,343 

9,342 

-•7 

-7-1 

+2-2 

^6-7 

6 . 430,209 

8,583 

8,611 

8,681 

8,707 

-f2-9 

— •6 

+12*8 

+15-9 

4 , 708,490 

9,001 

8,953 

8,986 

8,962 

-4*7 

-7*4 

+5-4 

+7-5 

298,983 

9,939 

9,941 

9,935 

9,945 

-fll-6 

+11-6 

+20*5 

+50-4 

284,132 

5,349 

5,460 

5,621 

5,591 

—2*5 

-6-1 

+2-2 

-6-2 

6,658,313 

uu 

un 

1353 

1343 

-1‘1 

+6*5 

+7*2 

+12-5 

106,837 

697 

788 

820 

881 

—2-1 

—1-4 

+5-6 

+1*9 

1 , 110,340 

2,561 

2,639 

2,456 

2,416 

1,587 

-fl-9 

+6-0 

+6-9 

+14-5 

2 , 159,397 

1,676 

1,672 

1,621 

-1-8 

+13-0 

+3*7 

+15'{j 

1 , 513,989 

1,218 

585 

1,212 

1,182 

1,175 

—3-2 

+3*9 

+9-2 

+9*7 

129,100 

581 

559 

538 

+5-5 

^4-8 

+8 4 

+8-8 

68,507 

640 

670 

648 

647 

-6-5 

—3-6 

—1-3 

-6-8 

1 , 055,989 

1,410 

1,383 

1.316 

1,290 

-5*2 

+5-4 

+3-3 

+28-0 

514,234 

983 

1,036 

1,010 

1,033 

-10 0 

-4*7 

+2’8 

+12-0 

1,754 

58 

67 

69 

64 

■fl5-0 

+7-0 

+743-2 

+937-2 

244,604 

4,605 

4,523 

4,374 

4,409 

+1*4 

+ •02 

+1-1 

+2-6 

111,949 

38 

21 

12 

11 

-f73-7 

+75-3 

+22-6 

+273-3 

11,213 

73 

48 

37 

39 

+68-8 

+32-6 

+5-8 

+140-0 

24,550 

67 

32 

21 

12 

+77*6 

+53-2 

+84-1 

+401-0 

104,992 

81 

39 

17 

12 

+105-3 

+14-7 

+40-6 

+614-4 

25,441 

20 

17 

14 

15 

+15-5 

+26*1 

—1-9 

+42-8 

4,726 

21 

17 

9 

5 

+30-8 

+65-0 

+111-2 

+36S-4 

735 

7 

7 

4 

6 

+3-2 

+58*1 

—33-7 

+4-9 

2,526 

3 

3 

2 

2 

+21-6 

+28-9 

+31-3 

+105*4 

3,766 

7 

4 

4 

5 

+55-5 

+14-1 

+19-8 

+42-4 

6 

2 

4 

1 


—53’8 

—7*1 

+55*5 

-33-3 

1,739 

33 

9 

1 


+267*6 

+650-8 

{l)+2,650*3 

136,469 

29 

14 

5 

3 

+9S-2 

+iP4*f 

+76*6 

' ‘{■929'0 

4,924 

29 

26 

17 

11 

+37*6 

+56-8 

+79*1 

+207*3 

20,065 

46 

23 

11 

1 4 

+105-3 

' +106-0 

+183-1 

+1.097*9 

95,106 

74 

i 33 

8 

1 6 

+118-8 

+320-4 

+86-7 

+1617*5 

9,210 

7 

1 7 

3 

2 

+18*2 

+119-8 

+62-1 

+312-1 

2,185 

10 

i ^ 

1 

1 

+81-1 

+463-6 

—4-0 

+878-9 

411 

4 

! 4 

1 

2 

—7 

+130-7 

—19-4 

+84*7 

1,775 

2 

! 2 

1 

1 

+23-2 

+30-8 

+15-6 

+86*2 

2,793 

6 

2 

2 

2 

+139 •! 

1 +17*1 

—15-6 

+136*5 

2 

* 

2 

6 

•4 

—71*4 

—50-0 

+65-6 

-77‘7 

1,718 

32 

8 

8 


+290-4 

+923-2 

(l)+3,895-3 

131,154 

28 

14 

5 


+i0^)*9 

+196-0 


(l)+494-7 

2,608 

17 

13 

7 


+44*5 

+97*0 


(l)+183-6 

25,208 

58 

24 

8 


+148*6 

+197*7 


(l)+639-7 

88,233 

68 

37 

13 


+83-3 

+205*9 


(1)+460-7 

8,105 

7 

3 

1 


+148-1 

+124-4 


{l)+456-7 

971 

4 

2 

1 


+202*5 

+25-4 


(l)+279*3 

522 

5 

3 

1 


+41*1 

+232*7 


(1)+411*8 

1,628 

2 

1 



+218-0 

+427*6 


(1)+1,678-4 

5,879 

7 

1 

-• 


+429-9 

+761*1 


(l)+4,408-1 

3 

1 

1 . 

., 


+87-0 

.. 


(2) .. 

481 

9 

s 

*• 


+80*1 

+1060*9 

!! 

(1)+1,991-3 

15,421 

16 

1$ 

18 

18 

—10*6 

— *2 

! +5-7 

-5*7 

377 

5,393 

2 

12 

8 

I 16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

—8-0 

-21-1 

+46*4 

—3*7 

+13-9 

—3*9 

+59*0 

—27*1 

54,286 

42 

i 46 

52 

49 

—4-0 

+ •8 

+5-8 

—5*2 

2,728 

2 

8 

3 

2 

-31*3 

1 +14*2 

+65*9 

+30-2 

12,020 

54 

64 

55 

58 

+6*2 

1 --10*4 

--..7 

—5-5 

131 

1 

2 

2 

2 

—41*7 

-19-9 

+20-5 

—34*5 

178 

314 

2 

3 

1 


-11-9 

+130*4 

+148-7 

+881*1 

1 

1 

3 

* 

—21-4 

+133*6 

+2,342*8 

+4,385 *7 

49 

259 

1 

5 

2 

3 

' 8 

3 

* •. 

«• 

+683*3 
t +48*0 

—70*0 

- 3*8 

« a , 

• ft 

(1)+145'0 

(1)+40*1 
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Subsidiary table L —General distribution of the population by religion —(concluded). 





proportion per 10,000 of 

I Variation per cent. (Increase-}- 

Percentage 

net 



Actual 


population in- 

- 


Decrease—.) 

variation. 

Pveligion. 

Locality. 

number 








in 1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1 

1881. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901, 

1881-1891. 

1881-1911. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


United Provinces (British Ter- 

15,760 

2 

3 

2 

•8 

—I'O 

+5d-0 

+5ii’5 

+375*0 


ritory), 


8 









Himalaya, West 

1,250 

4 

6 

1 

+105-2 

—20-3 

+377-0 

+681*2 


Sub-Himalaya, West 

2,909 

7 

7 

6 

1 

+4*4 

+25-8 

+348*1 

+488-9 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

S,236 

4 

4 

4 

1 

—7*5 

+9*8 

+327-7 

+334*6 


Indo'Gangetic Plain, Central .. 

3,052 

2 

1 

•8 

•6 

+106*2 

+49-7 

+34*1 

+311*3 

Sikh .. < 

Central India Plateau 

1,094 

5 

•5 

5 

•1 

+876'8 

-89*4 

+776*0 

+804*1 

East Satpusas 

121 

1 

6 

2 

•6 

—82-6 

+268-1 

-51*5 

—68*8 


Sub-Himalaya, East 

934 

1 

2 

1 

8 

—24*4 

+61*5 

+44*1 

+75-9 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

564 

1 

7 

•3 

* 

-84*9 

+1,745’8 

+6,666-6 

+18,700-0 


Tebri-Garhwal State 

24 

•8 

•5 

•3 


+71-4 

+180*0 


(2)+380-0 


Eampur State 

2 


•• 


- 




(8)- 


United Provinces {British Ter- 

m 


•I 

* 

* 

+d0-9 

+d9*0 

+250*0 

+554*5 


ritory). 









/ 

Himalaya, West 

5 


•1 

* 

* 

—64*3 

+366-0 

-67-1 

—28-6 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

37 


* 

* 

* 

+94-7 

—6-0 

+11*1 

+106*5 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, West 

211 

■2 

* 

* 

* 

+88*4 

+47-4 

+181*6 

+681*6 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central .. 

334 

•3 

•1 

•1 

* 

+62*9 

+56-8 

+156-9 

+554*9 

Parsi ^ 

Central India Plateau 

267 

1 

1 

■4 

* 

+30*2 

+130-3 

+1,171-4 

+3,714-3 


East Satpuras 

3 


•1 



—70*2 

(2)— 


Sub-Himalaya, East 

10 

* 

♦ 

* 


+66-7 

—68*4 


(1)—90*0 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

5 

* 

* 

* 

* 

—28*5 

+75-0 

+ •0 

' '+25-0 

V 

Tehri-Garhwal State 

Eampur State 


.. 

* 


•• 

•• 



"(4)_ 


United Provinces [Britisli Ter-’ 
ritory). 

780 

•1 


•5 

* 

—I-O 

—43-9 

+7,245-5 

■\-670'3 

/ 

Himalaya, West 

709 

4 

2 

•5 

•7 

+201*7 

+240*6 

—20-7 

4-714*9 

f 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

9 

* 

•2 

*3 

* 

—88*8 

—27-0 

+640-0 

—40*0 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

8 

* 

•1 

•4 


—97*3 

—69-0 

Buddhist 

Indo-Gangatic Plain, Central .. 
Central India Plateau 

East Satpuras 

46 

* 

* 

* 

•3 

* 

* 

—77*3 

—55*4 

+700-0 

+46,300*0 

+4^500*0 


Sub-Himalaya, Bast 

8 

♦ 

* 



—65’2 





Indo-Gangetic Plain, Bast 

.. 


•1 

•4 


—69*8 

. . 


\ 

Tehri-Garhwal State 

Eampur State 

• • 

*• 

;; 

4 


•• 

•• 

-- 

(5)- 


United Provinces (Britisli Ter~ 
ritory). 

50 

* 

* 

* 

* 

-7*4 

—lO'O 

—40*5 

— 50'5 

/ 

Himalaya, West 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

*• 


* 




-• 

.. 

.. 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

’ 10 

* 

* 


* 

+400-0 

—7*7 

■* 

• * 

—80*0 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central .. 

24 

* 

* 

* 

* 

_ 92-8 

-48*0 

Jew ( 

Central India Plateau 

East Satpuras 

•• 

•• 



+550-0 

.. 


Sub-Himalaya, East 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

8 

8 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

-38*5 

—27-3 

—45*8 

+83-3 

—42*8 

—25*0 

—80*9 

40 

\ 

Tehri-Garhwal State 

Eampur State 




•• 




•• 

* • 


United Provinces (British Ter¬ 
ritory). 

41 

« 

* 

* 



+454*3 

+iS3-5 

+5S3-3 

/ 

Himalaya, West 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

8 

* 

* 


* 

* 

+300-0 

• • 

.. 

+700*0 

Hindu ^ 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central .. 

” 14 

14 

* 

♦ 

« 

* 

* 

+866-6 

—56-2 

+16-6 


+600*0 

Central India Plateau 



* 


•• 

• • 

Brahmo. 1 

East Satpuras 

5 

* 




* * 


•* 

+150*0 


Sub-Himalaya, East 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•- 

•• 

•• 

\ 

Tehri-Garhwal State 

Eampur State 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• - 


•• 

0 • 


-^ _« 



The variation in column 11 is from 1891—1911. 


(1; None of this religion were recorded here before 1891, 

(2) None of this religion were recorded here before 1901. 

(S) None of this religion were recorded here before 1911. 

(4) One Parsi recorded in 1901; other years blank. 

(5) One hundred and seven Buddhists recorded in 1891; other years blank. 

An asterisk (*) m columns 4 to 7 denotes that the proportion per 10,000 of population is less than'l. 
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Subsidiaa-y table ll.—DistribtUion by districts of the main rdigions. 


1 

?3 

SJ 

3 

s 

m 

District and natural division. 

Number per 10,000 of population who are 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Aryas. 

H 

1-1 

C5 

H 

o 

05 

H 

d 

QO 

iH 

00 

QO 

iH 

r4 

lH 

a 

H 

1-i 

o 

01 

r-i 

H 

Cfs 

CO 

1-i 

T-f 1 

DO 

03 1 

T-( 1 

iH 

S 

iH 

1-1 

o 

05 

1-1 

H 

OS 

C30 

1-1 

00 

00 

H 

H 

iH 

05 

H 

1—1 
o 
os 

t-f 

ro 

CO 

rS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

11 


United Provinces (British Territory) 

8,50^ 

8,532 

8,610 

8,621 

1,411 

1,417 

1,353 

1,343 

38 

21 

12 

n 

28 

14 

6 


Simalayai West 

.. 

8,198 

9,142 

9,128 

9,076 

697 

768 

820 

881 

73 

48 

37 

39 

17 

13 

7 

1 

Dehra Dun 


8.271 

8,321 

8,547 

8,691 

1,355 

1,384 

1,184 

1,147 

246 

176 

163 

141 

56 

76 

47 

2 

Naini Tal 

„ 

7,652 

7,501 

6,417 

6.375 

2,222 

2,441 

3,572 

3,622 

75 

46 

1 

1 

36 

7 

4 

S 

Almora 

Tt 

9,868 

9,874 

9.757 

9.723 

68 

87 

212 

228 

66 

31 

28 

48 

4 

4 



GafThwal 

*. 

9,903 

9,878 

9,897 

9.929 

75 

103 

88 

60 

18 

15 

14 

7 

2 

2 

.* 


StthSimalaya, West 

.. 

7,304 

7,382 

7,493 

7.05S 

2,561 

2,539 

2,455 

2A16 

57 

32 

21 

12 

58 

24 

S 

5 

Saharanpur 


6,472 

6,531 

6,668 

6,669 

3,336 

3.359 

3,241 

3,242 

56 

28 

19 

18 

69 

22 

3 

6 

Bareilly 


7,322 

7,619 

7,592 

7,666 

2,523 

2.399 

2,356 

2,309 

115 

66 

50 

23 

35 

11 

5 

7 

Bijnor 


6,311 

6,383 

6,563 

6,713 

3,479 

3,484 

3,372 

3,272 

41 

25 

11 

4 

154 

74 

26 

8 

Pilibhit 

t • 

8,168 

8,224 

8,285 

8,348 

1,769 

1.731 

1,700 

1,651 

43 

28 

8 


30 

14 

8 

9 

Kberi 

.. 

8,540 

8,625 

8,685 

8,748 

1,441 

1,367 

1,306 

1,247 

11 

5 

6 

5 

7 

2 

1 


Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

8,128 

8,201 

8,293 

8,351 

1,67S 

1,672 

1,621 

1,587 

81 

39 

17 

12 

68 

37 

13 

10 

Muzafiamagai 


6,913 

6,918 

7,020 

7,055 

2,868 

2,910 

2,833 

2,819 

32 

16 

2 

1 

77 

36 

13 

11 

Meerut 


7,404 

‘7,439 

7,527 

7,599 

2,270 

2,337 

2,278 

2,244 

119 

79 

40 

31 

78 

33 

20 

12 

Bulandshahr 


7,976 

7,909 

8,053 

8,091 

1,875 

1,909 

1,884 

1,897 

91 

40 

2 

1 

156 

108 

47 

13 

Aligarh 


8,507 

8,609 

8,801 

8,824 

1,229 

1,240 

1,153 

1,149 

102 

42 

4 

3 

136 

80 

10 

14 

Muttra 


8,908 

8,912 

9.060 

9,106 

941 

1,010 

778 

865 

91 

30 

12 

5 

35 

13 

3 

15 

Agra 


8,669 

8,633 

8,772 

8,803 

1,121 

1,169 

1,045 

1,024 

’ 71 

52 

47 

51 

27 

22 

10 

16 

Parrukliabad 


8,760 

8,799 

8,808 

8,865 

1,159 

1,154 

1,158 

1,116 

28 

12 

10 

9 

46 

23 

10 

17 

Mainpuri 


9,290 

9,340 

9,375 

9,350 

558 

576 

545 

662 

30 

4 

2 

2 

62 

15 

4 

18 

Etawah 


9,306 

9,383 

9,384 

9,403 

600 

572 

582 

674 

9 

3 

2 

2 

59 

11 

2 

19 

Etah 


8,719 

8,784 

8,872 

8,915 

1,048 

1,071 

1,040 

1,015 

127 

51 

7 

2 

52 

36 

11 

20 

Budaun 


8,162 

8,267 

8,353 

8,464 

1,674 

1,638 

1,601 

1,630 

107 

60 

27 

3 

63 

28 

13 

2JL 

Moradabad 


6,212 

6,386 

6,557 

6,647 

3,589 

3,530 

3,398 

3,330 

135 

51 

28 

16 

65 

24 

11 

22 

Shahjahanpur 


8,472 

8,572 

8,569 

8.680 

1,471 

1,453 

1,407 

1,403 

42 

20 

14 

16 

14 

18 

7 


Indo'Gangetic Plain, Central 

8,750 

8,764 

8,799 

8,807 

1,218 

1,212 

1,182 

1,175 

20 

17 

14 

15 

7 

3 

1 

23 

Camipore 

.. 

9,013 

9,061 

9,127 

9,184 

910 

891 

839 

788 

46 

35 

25 

27 

22 

8 

5 

24 

Eatehpur 


8,883 

8,837 

8,895 

8,912 

1,167 

1,156 

1,102 

1,085 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 


25 

Allahabad 

•• 

8,689 

8.602 

8,866 

8,632 

1,347 

1,340 

1,290 

1,324 

48 

46 

38 

41 

4 

2 


26 

Lucknow 


7,748 

7,838 

7,816 

7,750 

2,102 

2,062 

2,084 

2,161 

113 

91 

75 

I 90 

13 

5 

7 

27 

Unao 

« * 

9,156 

9,195 

9,201 

9,238 

835 

802 

796 

764 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

28 

Eae Bareli 


9,134 

9,130 

9,173 

9,183 

861 

868 

830 

813 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


29 

Sitapur 

. . 

8,479 

8,607 

8,524 

8.644 

1,508 

1,488 

1,466 

1,448 

5 

^ 1 

7 

5 

5 

1 


30 

Haidoi 

. . 

8,912 

8,910 

8,969 

8,961 

1,066 

1,079 

1,031 

1,039 

10 

5 1 

1 

1 

11 1 

6 


3X 

Fyzabad 


! 8,869 

8.868 

8,841 

8,836 

1,109 

1,111 

1,137 

1,152 

17 

12 ! 

10 

12 

8 

2 


32 

Sultanpui 

.. 

18,887 

8,893 

8912 

8,939 

1.109 

1.105 

1,086 

1,060 

1 



1 




38 

Partabgarh 

.. 

i 8,957 

8,959 

9,000 

9,008 

1,040 

1,037 

997 

991 

l| 

l! 

1 

1 

11 

’i 


34 

Bata Bank! 


18,325 

8,298 

8,344 

8,329 

1,666 

1,691 

1,644 

1,665 

2 , 

2 , 

1 

1 

2 


* • 


Central India Plateau 

4 * • « 

9,329 

9,345 

9,371 

9,399 

585 

581 

559 

538 

21 

17 

9 

5 

4 

2 

1 

35 

Banda 

« • * 

9,423 

9,414 

9,416 

9,410 

664 

576 

676 

582 

3 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

36 

Hamirpur 


9,329 

9,336 

9,348 

9,344 

665 

655 

648 

656 

8 

6 


.. i 

6 

1 

1 

37 

lhansi 

* • 

9,261 

9,269 

9,853 

9,446 

502 

601 

424 

328 

58 

50 

28 

12 j 

3 

1 

2 

38 

Jalaun 

< * •« 

9,308 

9,364 

9,351 

9,383 ’ 

677 

627 

843 

. 614 

5 

2 

2| 

i 

3 

3 



Past Bat^uras 

• • • • 

9,546 

9,S12 

9,343 

9,342 

640 

670 

648 

647 

7 

7 

,1 

4 

6 

5 ‘ 

3 

1 

39 

Mirzapui 


9,346 

9,312 

9,343 

9,342 

640 

670 

648 

647 

7 

7 

4 

6 

5 

3 

1 


SubSimalayor, Past 

• • «« 

8,588 

8,011 

8,681 

8,707 

1,410 

1,383 

1,816 

1,290 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

ft B 

40 

Gorakhpur 


8,982 

8,989 

8,988 

8,998 

1,009 

1,004 

1,007 

998 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

1 


41 

Basti 


8,333 

8,875 

8,456 

8,453 

1,665 

1,623 

1,544 

1.546 

‘4 

1 



2 1 



42 

Gonda 

*• *4 

8,388 

S.474 

8,588 

8,672 

1,606 

1,521 

1,408 

1,326 

4 

2 

*2 

i 

1 

*1 


4S 

Bahraioh 


8.064 

8.147 

8,297 

8,362 

1,923 

1,842 

1,698 

1,631 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

** 


Indo-Gangetie Plain, Past 

9,001 

8,953 

8,986 

8,9S2 

983 

1,036 

1,010 

1,033 

7 

4 

4 

5 

7 

i 

ft ft 

44 

Benatea 


8,884 

8,943 

9,021 

8,979 

1,080 

1,030 

959 

1,001 

22 

18 

15 

20 

7 

2 


45 

Jaunpy 


9,107 

9.087 

9,076 

9,060 

876 

910 

919 

939 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

2 


46 

Ghazipar 


9.079 

9,004 

9,041 

9,010 

912 

982 

953 

98S 

7 

6 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

47 

Ballia 


9,363 

9,321 

9,294 

9,250 

623 

674 

704 

760 

12 




2 



48 

Azamgath 

*• •. 

8,739 

8,585 

8,696 

8,683 

1,252 

1.403 

1,305 

1,316 

1 

*i 

i 


8 

1 


49 

Tehn-Garhwal State (Himalaya, 

9,939 

9,941 

9,936 

9,946 

68 

i 57 

69 

54 

•2 


1 


• 1 

1 

** 


West. 


















Bampm State (Sub-Eimalaya, West 

) 6, 349 

5,460 

5,621 

5,591 

4,605 

4,623 

4,374 

4,409 

33 

9 

1 

, 

9 

6 

*• 
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Subsidiary table III.— Christians.—Number and xm'iations. 


Q 

1 


j Actual number of Christians in— 

Variation per cent. 

c 

s 

u 

a 

CQ 

1 District and natural diyision. 

j 

i 

! 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901 tc 
1911. 

1891 tc 
1901. 

1881 tc 
1891. 

1881 to 
1911, 

1 

! ^ 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


United Provmces (including 
States). 

Native 

ri9,634 

702,355 

58,578 

41,613 

+75 

+16 

+23 

+277 


Simalaya^ Went 


11,213 

6,642 

4,940 

4,671 


+34 

+6 

+140 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dehra Dun 
, Naini Tal 

Almora 
^ Qarliwal 

* * 

5,036 

2,413 

2,919 

845 

3,134 

1,417 

1,427 

664 

2,743 

23 

1,601 

573 

2,025 

11 

2,393 

242 

+61 

+70 

+105 

+27 

+14 

+6,061 

—11 

+16 

+35 

+109 

—33 

+137 

+149 

+21,836 

+22 

+249 


, Suh‘Himalayaf West ,, 

• • 

24,550 

13:822 

9,028 

4,900 

+78 

+o3 

+84 

+401 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

Saharanpur 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Pilibhit ., ., 

' Kheri 

•• 

5,548 

12,591 

3,316 

2,085 

1,011 

2,972 

7,148 

1,933 

1,296 

473 

1,974 

6,271 

908 

365 

505 

1,793 

2,393 

299 

18 

397 

+87 

+76 

+71 

+61 

+114 

+51 

+36 

+113 

+255 

—6 

+10 

+120 

+204 

+1,928 

+27 

+209 

+426 

+1,009 

+11,483 

+155 


; Indo-Crangetic JBlain^ West 


104,992 

51,145 

20,671 

14,697 

+i05 

+147 

+41 

+614 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

Muzafiarnagar 

Meerut 

Bulandshahr 

Aligarh 

Muttra 

1 Parrukhabad 

Mainpuri .. 

: Etawah 
; Etab 

Budauu 
i Moradabad.. 
j Sbahjabaaptir 
i 

1 


2,583 

18,142 

10,111 

11,947 

5.992 

7,229 

2,548 

2,395 

693 

11,077 

11,298 

17,023 

3,954 

1,402 

12,203 

4,528 

5,055 

2,262 

5,522 

1,128 

353 

245 

4,365 

6,116 

6,103 

1,863 

127 

5,435 

210 

465 

846 

4,758 

828 

132 

134 

520 

2,581 

3307 

1,328 

54 

4,063 

115 

289 

338 

4,997 

826 

146 

158 

117 

309 

1,877 

1,408 

+84 

+49 

+123 

+136 

+165 

+31 

+126 

+578 

+183 

+154 

+85 

+179 

+112 

+1,004 
+ 125 
+205 
+987 
+167 
+16 
+36 
+167 
+83 
+739 
+137 
+85 
+40 

+135 

+34 

+82 

+61 

+150 

—5 

+0 

—10 

—16 

+344 

+735 

+76 

—6 

+1,683 
+347 
+8,692 
+4,034 
+ 1,673 
+45 
+208 
+1,540 
+339 
+9,368 
+3,656 
+807 
+181 


1 

Indo-Qangetic Plain, Central 


2oMl 

22,032 

17,475 

17,812 

+15 

+26 

—2 

+4B 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Cawnpore 

Patehpur .. ,, 

Allahabad .. 

! Lucknow 

Unao 

Bae Bareli .. 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 
! Eyzabad 
i Sultanpur 
■ Partabgarh 

Bara Banki 

•• 

0,224 

142 

7,055 

8,660 

123 

219 

569 

1,111 

1,911 

134 

72 

221 

4,414 

145 

6,814 

7,247 

136 

117 

751 

513 

1,502 

103 

102 

188 

3,036 

71 

5,933 

6,769 

106 

145 

717 

167 

1,254 

63 

77 

147 

3,200 

88 

6,079 

6,280 

49 

123 

443 

75 

1,294 

55 

48 

78 

+18 

—2 

+4 

+19 

—10 

+87 

—24 

+117 

+27 

+30 

—29 

+18 

+45 
+ 104 
+15 
+26 
+28- 
—19 
+5 
+207 
+20 
+94 
+32 
+28 

—5 

—19 

—2 

—8 

+116 

+18 

+62 

+123 

—3 

—4 

+60 

+88 

+63 
+61 
+16 
+38 
' +151 
+78 
+28 
+1,381 
+48 
+144 
+60 
+183 


Central India Plateau 


4?26 

3,616 

2,131 

1,009 

+51 

+70 

+111 

+368 

35 

36 

37 

38 

1 Banda 

1 Hamirpur 

1 Jbansi 
; Jalaun 

•• 

198 

363 

3,970 

195 

186 

272 

3,064 

94 

74 

60 

1,940 

67 

278 

17 

700 

14 

+6 

+83 

+30 

+107 

+151 

+444 

+58 

+40 

—73 

+194 

+177 

+379 

—29 

+2,085 

+467 

+1,293 


Bast Sai^uras ,* 

- 

735 

712 

465 

701 

+5 

+55 

-^34 


39 

Mirzapur . ^ , 

•• 

735 

712 

465 

701 

+3 

+53 

—34 

+ 5 


SuhSimalaya, East •• 

•• 

2,526 

2,078 

1,614 

1,229 

+22 

+29 

+31 

+100 

40 ! 

41 i 

42 1 

43 

Gorakhpur ,, 

Basti 

Gonda 

Bahraicb ., 

•• 

1,608 

69 

601 

348 

1,443 

93 

321 

221 

1,176 

66 

248 

124 

938 

78 

159 

59 

+11 

—26 

+66 

+58 

+23 

+41 

+29 

+78 

+26 

—16 

+66 

+110 

+72 

—12 

+215 

+488 


Indo-Gangetic Plaint East 

** 

3,766 

2,422 

2,122 

2,645 

+55 

+14 

—20 

+42 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

Benares 

Jaunpur 

Gbazipur 

Baiba 

, , •t .. 

Azamgarb ,, 

Tebri-Garbwal State (Himalaya 
•West). ^ 

1,930 

117 

568 

1,008 

143 

6 

1,697 

116 

491 

33 
186 
13 \ 

1,364 

93 

676 

16 

74 

14 

1,768 

120 

648 

32 . 
77 

9 

+21 

+1 

+16 

+2,965 

—23 

—54 

+17 

+26 

—15 

+120 

+160 

-7 

—23 
—23 
—11 
—S3 . 
—4 
+56 

+9 

—3 

—12 

+3,060 

+86 

—33 

50 

Bampur State (Sut-Himalaya, West) 

1,739 

473 

63 

•• 

•+268 

+661 

a 4 

•* 
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Subsidiary table— IN.—Baces and Sects of CJmstians. {Actual numbers.) 



European. 

Anglo-Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

Variation 

Sect. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

. 1911. 

1901. 

+or—. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Anglican Communion 

Armenian 

Baptist 

Congregationalist 

Greek 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Minor Protestant denominations 
Presbyterian 

Protestant, unsectarian or sect not 
specified. 

Qo^er 

V.Oman Catholic .. ' 

SalYationist 

Syrian, Chaldean 

Syrian, Jacobite 

Sect not returned 

Indefinite beliefs 

14,835 

19 

161 

65 

21 

23 

908 

23 

3,931 

239 

3 

4,072 

8 

1 

398 

40 

5,503 

6 

96 

43 

1 

18 

440 

28 

511 

209 

8 

1,637 

6 

1 *141 

18 

2,149 

'*58 

14 

3 

1 

152 

15 
81 

141 

1 

1,336 

"88 

5 

2,115 

'*63 

1 

7 

2 

269 

10 

133 

117 

1 

887 

*438 

1 

3,343 

3 

1,142 

371 

**69 

54,965 

160 

6,174 

914 

2 

1,585 

622 

“ 1 i 

4,686 
14 i 

2,967 

1*082 

487 

4 

76 

49,121 

338 

4,616 

600 

4 

1,192 

455 

4,293 

3 

30,912 

27 

2,602 
987 
36 
189 
105,855 
574 
14,446 
♦2 220 

19 

10,709 

991 

1 

1 

10,044 

81 

28,168 

65 

536 

557 

6 

133 

51,933 

224 

5.094 

3 

10,726 

122 

5,359 

30 

t-f4,964 

—38 

+2,066 

+430 

+30 

+56 

+53,922 

+350 

+9,352 

+16 

—16 

+869 

+1 

+1 

+4,685 

+61 

Total 

24,747 

8,BS4 

4-,0U 

4,0o0 

72,951 

1 

65,238 

179,694 

102,955 

+76,739 


Subsidiary table— Y.—Distribution of Ghristians 'per mille (a) Baces by 


sect and (b) Sects by race. 



Races distributed by sect. 

Sects distributed by race. 

Sect. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total, 

European. 

Anglo' 

Indian. 

Indian, 

1 

SL 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Anghcan Communion 

609 

527 

46 

173 

658 

138 

204 

Armenian 

1 

,, 



889 

,, 

111 

Baptist 

8 

15 

16 

14 

99 

46 

855 

Congregationalist 

3 

3 

6 

5 

109 

22 

869 

Greek 

1 

1 



611 

278 

111 

Lutheran .. .. 1 

1 


i 

i 

217 

16 

767 

Methodist 

40 

i 52 

1 753 

589 1 

13 

4 

983 

Minor Protestant denominations 

2 

3 

4 

3 

89 

44 

867 

Presbyterian .. 

133 

26 

71 

80 

307- 

15 

678 

Protestants unsectarian or sect not specified 

13 

32 

11 

12 

202 

116 

682 

Quaker 



• ft 

., 

579 

105 

316 

Eoman. Catholic 

l7i 

275 

20 

60 

633 

208 

259 

Salvationist 


. . 

7 

6 

14’ 


986 

Syrian^ Ohaldeau 




,, 

1,000 


.. 

Syrian, Jacobite 



^ . 

,, 


1,000 

894 

Sect not returned 

16 

66 

65 

66 

**64 

**52' 

Indefinite beliefs .. ,, 

2 

1 

1 •• 

1 

716 

74 

210 


Subsidiary table— Yl.—Beligions of Urban and Buralpopulation. 


Kmnber per 10,000 of urban population' Number per 10,000 of rural population 
who are— who are-^ 


Natucal division. 

Hindu, 

Muham¬ 

madan. 

Christian, 

Others. 

Hindu. 

Muham^ 

madan, 

Christian. 

Others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 


Mtish Territory 

9,969 

5,726 

18S 

142 

8,792 

1,1(8 

23 

57 

1. Himalaya, West ,. , 

6,692 

2,458 

648 

202 

9,416 

543 

23 

18 

2, Sijl^-Hinialaya, West 

3. IndoGangetic Plain, West 

4,503 

5,172 

150 

175 

7,769 

2,138 

41 

62 

6,686 

3,951 

1^ 

‘ 204 

8,547 

1,285 

68 

100 

4. Ii^q»Gangetic Plain, .Central 

6,086 

3,631 

206 

i 77 

9,019 

974 

2 

6 

5. G&tral India Plateaii, .. 

7,637 

2,020 

i 153 

190 

9,569 

389 ' 

4 

' 48 

6, E^t Satpuras ' 

.7.8(B 

2,071 

92 

- 34 

9,480 

662 

2 

6 

7. Bi^l!)-Eii3Naya,^last .. 

6,614 

3,279 

65 

52 

8,653 

1,343 

- 2 

2 

8. Ir^o-Gangetlc Plain, 

6,990 

2,929 

38 

34 

9,203 

786 

. 4 

7 

jJatiTeiSW^s ^ ‘ 


7^80 


35 

r 7,S83, 

2,591 

19 

7 

Tahri-Qarhw^ (Himalaya, West) 

• • 

*4 



• 9,939 

68 


3 

Bampur (Sul^-Htmalayai .^jast). 

2,2^ 

?.68Q, 

’‘34 

. S3% 

■ 

5 , 349 . 

. 4,604 

■ r 

14 


’ Sliown mth Anglican Ckunmunion in 1901. | f Includea Pcoteatants. 
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Subsidiary table VII.— Distribution and variation, of Indian Christians and 
variation of Aryas by districts. 


' ^ 
^ c 

■' JD 


Humber of Indian Christians in 

Variation. 

Variation in Aryas. 

i 1 

District and natural division. 












. S3 

% 

o 

02 


1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901- 

1911. 

1891— 

1901. 

1881— 

1891. 

1881— 

1911. 

1901- 

1911 . 

1891— 

1901. 

1891-1911. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


United Provinces 

735,455 


28,m 

13,255 

+61,625 

+ 45,435 

+ 10,151 

+123,213 

+65,812 

+43,229 

+ 109,101 


Himalaya, West.. 

d,m 

:f587 

2,288 

7.277 

4-1,343 

+1,293 

+1,011 

+ 3,647 

+803 

+SS9 

+1,692 

1 

Dehra Dun 

1,748 

i,305 

875 

734 

+443 

+430 

+141 

+1,014 

—211 

+571 

+360 

2 

Kaini lal 

1039 

059 

15 


+380 

+ 044 

+15 

+1,039 

+947 

+82 

+1,029 

5 

Almora 

1,417 

1,029 

S86 

325 

+388 

+143 

+561 

+1,092 

+12 

+174 

+186 


Garhv^al 

720 

5S8 

512 

218 

+132 

+76 

+294 

+502 

+55 

+62 

+117 


SvLb’Kwialaya, West 

20 ,cm 

9,770 

4,742 

1,675 

-{-10,295 

+5,028 

+3,067 

+18,390 

+15,063 

+6,737 

+21,800 

5 

Saliaranpur 

4,102 

1,617 

488 

336 

+2.485 

+1.129 

+152 

+3,766 

+4512 

+ 1 , 8.33 

+6,345 

6 

Bareilly 

9,739 

4.600 

2,582 

741 

+5.1S9 

+2 018 

+1.841 

+8,998 

+2.604 

+877 

+3,481 

7 

Bijnor 

3,249 

1,853 

866 

274 

+1.396 

+98/ 

+592 

+2,97e 

+6,664 

+3,684 

+10,348 

8 

PilibiLit 

2,047 

1,283 

344 

4 

+ 764 

+939 

+340 

+2,043 

+790 

+292 

+1,082 

9 

Elheri 

928 

417 

462 

320 

+511 

-15 

+142 

+608 

+493 

+51 

+544 


Indo-Grangetic Mam, West .. 

95,m 

48,474 

10,641 

0,558 

-{-51,632 

+ 33433 

+41,808 

89,568 

+40403 

+32,398 

+72,501 

10 

Muzafiarnagar 

2,566 

1,259 

SI 

S 

+1 307 

+1,178 

+73 

+2,558 

+3,102 

+2.090 

+5,192 

11 

Meerut 

14,447 

9,315 

1,133 

1,121 

+5 132 

+ 8,182 

-fl2 

+13.326 

+6 741 

+2 272 

+9,013 

12 

Bulandsbahr 

9.960 

4480 

110 

18 

+5,480 1 +4 370 

+92 

+9,942 

+5 073 

+78G8 

+12,941 

13 

Aligarh 

11.626 

4 888 

203 

87 

i +6 738 

+4,685 

+116 

+11.539 

+6,316 

+8,566 

+1+882 

14 

Muttra 

5.192 

2,031 

173 

57 

+3,161 

+1858 

+116 

+5,135 

+1,295 

+809 

+2,104 

15 

Agra 

3.437 

2,343 

1,486 

1,587 

+1.094 

+857 

-101 

+1,850 

+434 

+1,365 

+ 1,799 

^2 

Parrukbabad 

2.311 

699 

372 

381 

+1612 

+327 

—9 

+1,930 

+1,861 

+1,278 

+3,139 

17 

Mainpuri 

2.347 

308 

56 

102 

+2.039 

+252 

—46 

+2,245 

+3.673 

+924 

+4,597 

IS 

Etawah 

614 

198 

50 

69 

+416 

+148 

-19 

+545 

+3,584 

+721 

+4,305 

ly 

Etah 

10,901 

4,268 

393 

29 

+6,633 

+3,875 

+364 

+10 872 

+1,467 

+2,305 

+3,772 

20 

Budaun 

11,289 

6,080 

2,552 

225 

+5.2(i9 

+3.528 

+2,327 

+11,064 

+2,751 

+1,665 

+4,416 

21 

Moradabad 

16,576 

5 866 

2,956 

1,394 

+ 10,710 

+2,910 

-f 1,562 

+15,182 

+4,151 

+1,529 

+5,680 

22 

Sbahjabanpur .. 

3,840 

1,739 

776 

460 

+2.101 

+963 

+316 

+3,380 

-345 

+1,006 

+661 


Indo-Gangeiie Main, West .. 

9,210 

7,788 

3,543 

2,186 

4-1422 

+4,245 

+1,357 

+7,024 

+4,S85 

+1,811 


23 

Cawnpore 

2,067 

1,456 

586 

259 

+611 

+870 

+327 

+1.808 

+1,574 

+357 

++931 

24 

Fateh pur 

108 

113 

27 

25 

—5 

+86 

+2 

+83 

+249 

+178 

+427 

25 

Allahabad 

2,399 

2,230 

1,330 

910 

+169 

+9i.)0 

+420 


+336 

+256 

+592 

26 

Lucknow 

2,223 

2,150 

836 

739 

+73 

+1,314 

+97 

+1,484 

+635 

—175 

+460 

27 

Dnao 

76 

106 

65 

14 

-SO 

+41 

+51 

+62 

+479 

+67 

+546 

28 

Eae Bareli 

137 

97 

SO 

48 

+40 

+17 

+32 

+89 

+101 

+66 

+167 

29 

Sitapnr 

490 

648 

13S 

46 

—58 

+410 

+92 

+444 

+522 ! 

-15 

+507 

30 

Hardoi 

1,059 

485 

118 

52 

+574 

+367 

+66 

+1,007 

+594 

+666 

+1,260 

31 

Fyzahad 

388 

341 

223 , 

58 

+ 4.7 

+118 

+I 60 

+330 

+50 

+242 

+292 

' 32 

Sultanpur .. .. | 

112 

75 

23 i 


+37 

+52 

+23 1 

+112 

- +174 

+28 

+202 

? 33 

Partabgarh .. .. i 

17 

43 

21 

"17 

-26 

+22 

+4 

—17 

+90 

+73 

? 34 

Bara Banki 

134 

144 

96 

18 

—10 

+48 

+78 

+116 

+141 

+61 

+192 

! 

Central India Mateau 

2,185 

isoe 

214 

225 

+979 

+992 

—9 

+1,952 

+650 

4-65 

+715 


Banda 

\ 134 

147 

26 

181 

—13 

+121 

—155 

—47 

+278 

' +3 

+281 

|S6 

Ham^rpnr 

311 

223 

7 

2 

+88 

+216 

+5 

+809 

+241 

—12 

+229 

Jhanai 

1,587 

773 ! 

161 

40 

+ 81 O 

+616 

+121 

+1,547 

+157 

-50 

1 +107 

1' 

Jalann 

153 

59 : 

20 


+94 

+39 

+20 

+153 

—26 

+124 

+98 

! 

JSast Satguras .. 

411 

418 

1 

179 

222 


+234 

-48 

+189 

+152 

+268 

+420 

|S9 

Mirzapur 

411 

413 : 

179 

222 


+234 

—43 

+189 

+162 

+268 

+420 

r: 

1 

Suh^Simalaya, JSast 

i 1,775 

1,441 

1,102 

953 

+834 

+389 

+149 

+822 

4-1416 

+415 

+1,531 

l•^l 
1 42 

P 

j Grorakhpnr 

Basti 

1,160 

1,040 

852 

808 

+120 

+188 

+44 

[ +352 

+810 

+281 

+1,091 

41 

53 

38 1 

25 

—12 

+15 

+13 

+16 

+232 

-6 

+226 

Gouda 

Bahraich ^ 

311 

175 

139 ! 

104 

+136 

4-36 

+35 

+207 

+35 

+94 

+129 

263 

173 

73 

16 

+90 

+100 

+57 

+247 

+39 

+46 

+ 85 

1' 

1 

Indo~Gfangetic Main, Central 

2,m 

1,168 

997 

i,m 

+1652 

+171 

-184 

+1,612 

+3,147 

+646 

+3,793 

tu 

46 

Benares ,. 

Jannpur 

Ghazipur 

Ballia 

Azamgarh .. , 

Tehri-Garhwal (Himalaya, 

: West}. 

1,155 

669 

516 

610 

+486 

+153 

-94: 

+645 

+461 

+176 

+637 

[46 

■47 

87 

482 

62 

329 

48 

410 

31 

498 

+25 

+153 

+ 14 
—81 

+17 

-88 

+56 

' —16 

+1,487 

+89 

+316 

—20 

+1,803 

+69 

48 

m 

989 

80 

2 

4 

104 

7 

2 

21 

14 

2 

40 

9 

+985 

~24 

—5 

+2 

+83 

—7 

-19 

+5 

+987 

+40 

—7 

i +105 

1 +1,005 

—20 

+44 
+130 
‘ +23 

+149 

+1,135 

+3 

leo 

1 

i Bampur (Snb-Himalaya, 

West). 

1,718 

440 

43 

*• 

+1,278 

+397 

■ +43 

+1,718 

+214 

+244 

+458 




l 

I 
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Subsidiary table VIII.— 


District and natural division. 


Vaisbnavas. 


United Provinces .. 
Britisih Territory 

Simalay I^ West 

1. Debra Dun 

2. NainiTal 

3. Alinora 

4. Garbwal 

Suh-'Siinalaya^ West 

5. Sabaranpur 

B. B ireilly 

7. Bijuor 

8. Pi.bbifc 

9. Kberi 

Indo'Gangetio Plains West 

10. Muzafiamagaz ., 

11. M'^erut 

12. Bulandsbahr 

13. Abgarb 

14. Muttra , * 

15. Agra .. * * 

18. Farrukbabad 

17. Mainpuri 

18. Erawah 

19. Etah 

20. Budaun 

21. Moradabad 

22 . Sbahjabanpur 

Indo-Qanegtic Flain^ Central 


24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28, 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 


Cawnpore (1) 
Fatehpur (2) 
Allahabad (3) 
Lucknow (4) 
Unao (5) 

Erie Bareli 
Sitapur (7) 
Hardoi ^8) 
Eyzabad (9) 
Sultanpur (10) 
Partabgarb 
Bara Banki (11) 


( 6 ) 


Central India, Plateau 
85. Bmda (12) 

36. Hamirpur .. ^ 

37. Jbansi (13) 

38. Jalaun {14) ]] 

JSast Bat pur as 

39. Mirzapur ,, 
SuhSimalaya, JSast 

40. Gorakhpur (15) .. 

41. Basti (16) 

42. Gonda 17) 

43. Babraich (18) 

Xttdo-Gangetio Plain, Hast 

44- Benares (19) 

45. Jaunpur t20) ’* 

46. Gbaripur (21) ^ 

47. Ballia (22) 

48. Aaamgi^li (28) ,, 

ITativ^ States 

49. Tebri-Garbwal (Himalaya, 

'West). 

60 Eampnr (8ub-Hima1ay^ We$t) 


1,982,398 

4,820 

2,123 

1,932 

315 

450 

293 640 
175,579 

23.019 
35 215 
48.075 
11.752 

613,630 

49.901 
122,926 
61,315 
55.126 
92 397 
104,837 
4 936 
8925 
22 886 
8 029 
13,577 
52 959 
15,716 

326,223 


17.780 
6 575 

39,695 
39 953 
10.880 
25,584 
31.243 
15.445 
26,606 
43.397 
19. / o9 
46 306 

69,297 

14.983 

6,370 

32,551 

15,393 

63,061 

63.061 

353,836 

110,609 

73.781 
111.964 

57,482 

2B7M1 

46,064 
33 865 
49,271 
58,535 
50,166 

60 

13,074 


1,768,495 49,186 

4,735 4 

2.123 
1,861 
315 


22,140 

20,526 

44.991 

9,938 

577,748 

47,285 
111.098 
61.3.5 
54,966 
92 397 
102,853 
4 779 
8.262 
22.435 
7;226 
10.848 
39,525 
14,759 

294,544 

16,985 
6.322 
38.378 
36,049 
10.090 
22.289 
26,940 
15.093 
24 820 
44210 
19,612 
33,756 

67,621 

14,710 

6,255 

31,692 

14.964 

62M 

62,208 

324,981 

101,856 
69 368 
106,241 
47,516 

231,064 

■ 45.507 
33 664 
47 469 
55 764 
48,660 

11,317 

60 

11,257 


Total 

Vaisbnavas. 

Vaisbnavas. 

Kabir- 

pantbi. 

Nanak- 

pantbi. 

Raidasi. 

Other 

Vaish- 

nava. 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7,975,582 | 

1 

1,779,872 I 

49,605 

66,775 

1 

72,589 

7,351 


Saivas. 


64,777 

53 

40 


72,589 


7,351 

27 


27 


D 

If 

] 

.. 

^ 5,088 

16,m 

66 60k 

179 

2,39C 

10,095 

55.016 

80 

490 

205 

174 

10 

354 

4,348 

9,987 


1,453 

205 

1,426 


396 

1,329 

.. 

‘*89 

11,555 

17,526 

5,963 

838 

955 

1,070 

642 

49 

1,550 

6,133 

4,145 


*110 

** 7 

.. 

’'43 

l’475 

*377 

“l6 

*216 

83 

74 



594 

69 



382 

31 


**38 

628 

270 


5 

766 

1,957 

** 6 


5,112 

7.057 

1,133 

132 

•• 

. 481 

121 

355 

13,789 

16,732 


1,158 

619 

55 


121 

142 

14 


97 

521 

691 


105 

960 

2,930 


14 

492 

292 


6 

2.707 

524 


64 

2,032 

1,955 


316 

66 

152 


134 

148 

1,422 


216 

662 

1.668 


57 

67 

80 



5,473 

7,049 


'*28 

1,326 

43 

23 

284 

248 

11 


14 

92 


*23 


726 

" 8 


125 

260 

24 


145 

332 

521 



332 

621 


. * 

14,605 

9,645 


4,605 

5,149 

1,377 


.2,227 

1,231 

2.625 


557 

2,057 

2,107 


1,559 

6,168 

3,636 


262 

2,492 

4,075 


260 

127 

352 


78 

129 

71 


1 

761 

992 


49 

931 

1,755 


85 

544 

905 


47 

m 

1,S98 

•• 


419 

1,398 


•V 


8 


1,318,198 

1,309,052 

8,179 

6.290 

1,682 

384 

823 

116.276 

67,726 

3.094 

4.273 

10.744 

30,439 

173,550 

17,786 
68,9i6 
16,846 
3,533 
1,979 
10,370 
1,630 
6,795 
19,397 
2,134 
6,046 
20 231 
8,987 

151777 


25,196 
5,793 
7,043 
21,614 
15369 
4 362 
24,036 
16.702 
2,535 
6.309 
1,042 
21,876 

19,995. 

7.048 

4,231 

2,689 

6,032 

34,692 

34692 

591,876 

448,149 

115,646 

26.695 

7,486 

212,707 

48,744 

3,974 

46,165 

81,720 

32,104 

9,U6 

116 

9,080 


Sakfcas, 


289,548 

271,309 

15,954 

666 

15,235 

7 

46 

15.199 

6,753 

1,415 

2,487 

1.654 

2,890 

67,294 

589 

7,668 

9,342 

2,361 

1,259 

7637 

236 

4,7ll 

17,214 

289 

3,162 

7,230 

6,696 

50,898 


3,050 

1,882 

5,056 

20,034 

1,959 

679 

4,000 

1,162 

435 

89 

191 

12,471 

10,285 

3,083 

547 

4.753 

1,902 

8,704 

8,704 

61,154 

25-833 

20,797 

12.704 

1,820 

4:1,821 

12,458 

10,404 

911 

3,031 

15.017 

18,239 

2 

18,237 
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A,—Sects of Hindus. 


SmartaiS 

Sanata 

Dharma 

ti Vedan- 
ta. 

Vaidika 

Otber 

inde¬ 

finite 

entries. 

Radha- 

Swami. 

Kalu- 

panthi 

1 

Lalgnru 

Otber 
‘ sects. 

Remarks. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

322,056 

8861 

2,486 

2,133 

246 

3,455 

44,165 

40,029 

10,449 


131.291 

1 8,861 

2,486 

1 2,133 

1 246 

3,455 

44,165 

40,015 

10,405 


45,542 

: 184 


i 

1 

1 

! •• 

312 



54 


371 

\ 184 




312 


•• 



20,822 





,. 



,, 

Column 7 includes 27 Dadupanthi. 

16,706 




1 




51 

7,643 


•• 






3 


7,523 

385 

431 

1,419 


543 

40,007 

13,470 

903 


782 


167 

\ 

i 

I 

253 

32,679 

8,626 

898 

Column 7 includes 45 Ramnathi, 22 

1,744 

221 


i 

804 

1 

i 

1 * * 

189 

567 

2,925 


Ramanandi and 13 Vallabhacharya. 
Column 7 includes 2 Ramanandi and 

2,787 

142 


615 


8 

895 

369 


8 Vallabbacbarya. 

1,233 

22 

264 



38 

5,866 

1,550 


1,032 


•• 


! ** 

55 

•• 

5 

Column 7 includes 89 Apapanthi. 

57,059 

8,267 

2,055 

602 

243 

1,855 

4,158 

26,545 

4,439 


324 

16 

393 



116 

205 

10,774 


Column 7 includes 20 Ramnathi and 

321 

2,647 

662 



74 

832 

3,289 

750 

29 Vallabbacbarya. 

2,059 

2.086 

68 

.. 


17 




344 

180 

207 

12 


45 


14 

719 

Column 7 includes 43 Dadupanthi. 

127 

141 

174 



222 




500 

2,274 

428 

41 

^3 

404 

5 


173 

Column 7 includes 50 Dadupanthi 

564 





78 


,, 

377 

141 Ramanandi, I 9 Satnami and 6 

101 

.. 




61 

1 


2,397 

Yallabhacbarya, 

1.967 


.. 



95 



3 

Column 8 includes 243 Paramatman 

123 

.. 


11 


42 



20 

Column 7 includes 38 Ramanandi. 

44,542 

348 

183 

.. 


16 


5,350 


5,092 

675 

,. 

538 

,. 

609 

2,992 

4.505 


Column 7 includes 5 Ramanandi. 

995 

.. 

40 

,. 


76 

123 

2,613 


Column 7 includes 2 Ramnathi, 108 

12,311 

8 


112 


149 



180 

Ramanandi and 22 Vallabhaebarya. 
Column 7 includes 307 Ramanandi and 

7,638 





41 



180 

48 Vallabhacharya. 

216 

468 

" 8 

•• 

•• 


•• 



(1) Column 7 includes 121 Ramanandi. 

766 


,. 

,. 

., 





(2) Column 7 includes 97 Ramanandi. 

541 



., 

,. 

“ 7 




(3) Column 7 includes 105 Ramanandi. 

247 

.. 

.. 







(4) Column 1 includes 14 Apapanthi. 

716 


». 

,, 






(5) Column 7 includes 6 Apapanthi. 

1,388 


.. 


». 





(6) Column 7 includes 64 Apapanthi. 

116 

.. 

.. 


,, 

”55 




(7) Column 7 includes 316 Apapanthi. 

60 

.. 


’*95 


41 


,, 


(8) Column 7 includes 134 Apapanthi. 

40 

«. 

.. 

17 

.. 





(9) Column 7 includes 37 Ramanandi 

126 

.. 




* 5 




and 179 Satnami. 

1,636 

17 




24 



919 

(10) Column 7 includes 57 Ramanandi. 

(11) Column 7 includes 57 Ramanandi! 

9 

.. 

.. 







(12) Column 7 includes 14 Ramanandi! 

(13) Column 7 includes 126 Rama- 

12 

,, 

,. 



’* 5 



*‘93 

nandi. 

1,116 

17 


• • 


14 



40 

(14) Column 7 includes 107 Ramanandi 

649 


.. 

i 


5 



786 

and 38 Vallabhacharya, 

118 



i 






(15) Column 7 includes 675 Parnami, 
1,196 Ramanandi, 65 Satnami and 

118 









291 Siva Narayan, and column 18 
includes 1,672 Panchpiria. 

1,825 




3 

35 



3,910 

(16) Column 7 includes 265 Ramanandi 
and 292 Satnami. 

139 





17 



1,793 

(17) Column 7 includes 644 Pprnami 
and 1,016 Ramanandi. 

1,163 

.. 



*. 



, ^ 

127 

Column 14 includes 8 Paramahansa. 

• • 

•. 

.. 

.. 

3 

"I 8 


., 

1,990 

(18) Column 7 includes 262 Apapanthi 

523 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 




(19) Column 7 includes 78 Rama! 

6,222 





537 




nandi. 

(20) Column 7 includes 1 Satnami. 

878 

.. 




97 




(21) Column 7 includes 49 Ramanandi 

(22) Column 7 includes 85 Ramanandi’ 

1,767 


.. 

,, 

, , 

72 


., 

., 

(23) Colnmn 7 includes 47 Satnami. 

45 

159 

2,883 



* * 

•• 

325 

”43 

• * 

• * 


190,765 


. * 

.. 


,, 


14 

44 


186,837 



.. 


« « 

.. 


« » 


3,928 




- 

•• 

•• 

14 

44 
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Subsidiary table YIII (b).-Sects of Muhammadans and Jams-(ooncluded). 


District and natural 
divisions. 


Sects of Muhammadans, 


United ProTinces 
Biitish Territory 
Eimalayff^ Wett 

1. Dehra Dun 

2. Haini Taj .. ’ 

3, Almora 

4. Garhwal 

Sul-Eimalaya^ West 

5, Saharanpur 

6, Bareilly 
Bijnor 

S. Pilibhit 

9. Kheri 

Bdo^Gangeiic Bain, West 

do. Musaffarnaga’* 

11. Meerut 

12. Bulan dsliahr 

13. Aligarh 

14. Muttra 

15. Agra 

16. Parrukhabad 

17. Mainpuri 

18. Etawah 

19. Etah 

20. Budaun 

21. Moradabad.. 

22 . Shahjahanpur 

I-tiUo-GangHic Vlain^ Central 

23. Gawnpore ,, 

24 Eatehpur .. 

25. Allahabad .. 

26. Lucknow .. ^ 

27. Unao .. ■* i 

28. Bae Bareli., 

29. Sitapur 

30. Hardoi 

51, Eyzabad ,. 

52. Sultanpur 

33. Partahgarh 

34. Bara Banki 

Central India Bateau 

S5, Binda 

36, Hamirpur.. 

37, Jhansi 

38. Jalaun 

East Saiguras .* 

39. Mirzapur ,. 

^uh-EitnaXagai East 

40 Gorakhpur.. 

41. Basti, 

42. Gouda 

43. Bahraioh ,, 


bunms. 


5,135,136 

4,895,030 

SOtloG 

22,290 

55 j 905 

1,084 

877 

719,968 

89.777 

223.SS5 

242,944 

68.880 

94,982 

1529,354 

173,922 
267,264 
167 252 
58,768 
87,693 
80,835 
12,325 
26,383 
32,750 
47.498 
123,695 
401,374 
100,595 


Shias. 


Tudo^Cangeiu Bain, East 
44. Benares 
46. launpur 

46. Gbazipur 

47. Ballia ;; 

48. Aaan^rh. .. 

Native States ., 

49. Tehri-Garbwal (Hima¬ 

laya, 

a BampM^u-b-Himalaya. 

VrSStl, 


lyl62,882 

66,662 

63,155 

122,040 

117,310 

63,441 

69,239 

150,404 

81,784 

103,696 

103,012 

78.709 

163,430 

83,114 

27.369 

18,868 

22,521 

14,356 

26,091 

26,091 


927,732 

186,084 

366,373 

202,836 

172,940 

3SS,7B3 

67,944 

64,444 

66,841 

30.407 

144,147 

^2,056 

488 

241,568 


118,161 

177,606 

578 

41 o 

SO 

35 

48 

9,572 

860 

2,352 

4,892 

456 

1,012 

35,777 

9.293 
3,876 
7,024 
2,118 
653 
1,897 
200 
413 
883 
275 
S 94 
8 503 
248 


65,711 

2,379 

1,485 

3.946 

29,575 

1,102 

1,828 

3,160 

3,758 

10,788 

3,319 

603 

3,768 

1,243 

438 

167 

506 

137 

25,594 

25,694 

16,323 

922 

11,716 

2,084 

1,601 

22,m 

2.739 

8,262 

2,501 

302 

9,014 

555 

15 

640 


Others. 


Remarks. 


911 

911 


167 


165 165 Imami. 

^ 2 Imam Sufi. 


185 

28 


8 

2 

109 


28 Muhamdi. 

27 Ahl-i-Hadis I 
and 11 HaidariJ 


8 Huhamadi, 
2 Imami. 

109 Imami. 


1 

349 

349 

202 

1 

201 


7 Ahmad i. 


1 Ghori. 


170 AH-i-Hadis, 
179Haidri, 

1 Muhamdi. 

201 Ahl-i-Hadis, 


Sect of Jains. 


Digam- 

bara. 


6 


43,930 

43,767 

246 

219 

” 27 
3,931 
3,222 
708 
1 

88,385 

5,627 
11,207 
790 
1,682 
1,006 
8,148 
374 
3 615 
1.198 
3.861 
192 
785 

966 

90 

262 

146 


16 

6 

78 

368 

89 


54 

35 


92 


163 

14 

149 


Swetam- 

hara. 


Others. 


Remarks. 


2,116 

2,774 


22 

20 

2 

2,587 

426 

1,411 

78 

122 

48 

466 

1 

36 


124 


121 


2 

31 

8 

23 


10 

10 


8 


29,029 

20,886 

131 

101 

20 


10 

1,440 

1,209 

3 

217 

3 

8 

13,314 

2,110 

4,317 

483 

1,027 

403 

2.597 

126 

1,089 

699 

431 

5 

27 

1,638 

333 

81 

‘ 037 

153 

7 

32 

108 

16 

28 

8 
3 

*232 

11,900 


■300 

23 

11,369 

208 

131 

131 

86 

57 

2 

2 

25 

246 

233 
• 12 

■ 1 


143 

35 

i08 


558 Sukhwasi. 

706 Sthonakwasi, 

20 Darawasi and 
9 Sthonakwasi, 
22 Sthonakwasi, 












Chapter V.—AGE (i). 


176. Introductory.—"The age tables will be found in various Imperial tables, 
of which for present purposes table VII is the only important one. In this table 
the population of the whole province and whole religions is classified by annual 
age-periods up to 6 and after that by quinquennial periods up to 70. For districts, 
the whole population and the two chief religions are also classified by quinquen¬ 
nial age-periods up to 20 and after that by periods of twenty years up to_60. 

The age-statistics, seldom satisfactory in any country, are the most inaccurate 
of all Indian census retmms. The rules laid down that the number of completed 
years at the last birthday should be entered, and infants under one recorded 
as “infant” (bacha). Enumerators were further given instructions regarding 
the testing of dubious statements of age, by inquiry from others who ought 
to know, by reference to well-known historical events, or personal inspection when 
possible. Eule and instructions, time-honoured though they were, and indeed 
the only ones possible, were alike unsatisfactory. The cause was the abso¬ 
lute ignorance of the average Indian of his real age. The rule failed in two 
respects, both because so few knew then’ birthday and consequently could 
not say how many years they had lived at the last one ; and because, as a matter 
of fact, Indian custom in reckoning years always includes the current year. The 
instructions failed, because when a man does not know his own age, he is not 
likely to know anybody else’s, and even the most skilful in guessing age from 
appearance could not guess closer than the nearest quinquennium. Eeference to 
historical events is often delusive; one can make little of such a statement as 
“ at the Mutiny I was just beginning to use a razor or “ I weaned my first child 
in the famine ”"(of 1878). Both are answers I have actually received. 

177. Sources of error. —The ultimate source of all errors in the age tables 
is that an Indian seldom knows his birthday. He can find it out if he wants to do 
so ; a Hindu for instance consults his horoscope. But he has no practical use for 
the knowledge as a rule, and consequently does not possess it. A parent may 
know his child’s age with approximate accuracy for the first few years of its life, 
but after that he forgets it; uneducated adults have often very little knowledge 
of periods of time. An ancient lady in my court informed me once that she 
“ would be about 10 or 12 ” (das harah). So old was she that my reader unkindly 
asked her if she meant 10 or 12 centuries. Pressed to think again, she admitted 
that she might be rather more than 10 or 12 : she might be 100 or 50 (sat4 
pachas). Such extreme cases are perhaps not very common, but the story serves to 
introduce one of the most important causes of error in Indian age tables. When 
any man is uncertain of the exact number of anything, he usually gives it to the 
nearest round number, a 10 or a 5, if the true figure is not likely to be large, to 
the nearest 100 or 1,000 if it is likely to be considerable. The Indian, totally 
ignorant of his true age, naturally gives what he imagines to be the nearest mul¬ 
tiple of 6 or 10. But he is not singular in this; the custom is common in most 
languages and its results have been observed in the age tables of many other coun¬ 
tries as well. The result is that figures are heaped up at multiples of 10 and 5 
in the age tables. The only difference between India and other countries is that 
the ignorance of age is so much greater and the heaping up mentioned so much 
more considerable in consequence. The effect of this custom is further exaggerated 
by the efieot of certain vernacular idioms. When an Indian wants to explain that 
. a figure is “ about ” so and so, he mentions two between which the true figure is 
supposed to lie. In most cases he can only say that his age is “ about ” so and so, 
and consequently this idiom has a considerable effect on the figures. The numbers 
BO used are usually a ten and its next succeeding even figure {his hais, tis hattis), a 
ten and the next succeeding or preceding five {bispachis, tis pachis), two tens more 

(^) Subsidiary table I.—Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual age-periods. 

. Ditto n.*—Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the province and each natural division. 

Ditto m.—Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion. 

Ditto IV.—^Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

Ditto V.—‘Proportion of children under 10 and persons over 60 to those aged 15 to 40; also’bf 

married females aged 16 to 40 to 100 females. 

Ditto VI.—‘Variation in population at certain age-periods, 

Ditto Vli -^Birth-rate, 

Ditto Vm.—Death-rate by sex and natural divisions. 

Ditto IS.—-Death-rate of decade and selected years of sex at various age-periods. 

Ditto X.—Death-rates from certain diseases during decade. 
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or less close together (bis tis, bis chalis, scm pachas), or a ten and its succeeding odd 
number {his ekis). Two successive numbers are seldom if ever used in this way 
even “ bis ekis ” is uncommon. Two successive odd numbers are never so used. 
It is impossible to say bow enumerators dealt with statements of this kind. When 
I was asked for advice on the subject, I could only tell them to put down the 
particular figure of the two mentioned, or any other, which seemed most correct. 

I also advised them, if a man really looked like something between the two figures 
mentioned, to put down the mean ; the reason was that in the most common case 
of such dual numbers (20 or 25, 30 or 35, &c.), the mean would at all events 
ensure that the person was placed in the right quinquennium, whilst if the enu¬ 
merator were to put down the “5 ” (25 or 35) it was an even chance that be would 
be putting the man in the wrong one, viz. the nest above. But I doubt if any 
amount of advice was of any avail. In perhaps 90 per cent, of all cases the enu¬ 
merator bad to assess the man’s age from his looks with the assistance of such 
vague statements as those mentioned above. The result is that whilst the figures 
are much heaped up at 10 and 5, there are minor but noticeable accumulations of 
the same kind at 2, the third favourite figure. This custom has never varied. I 
have examined the age tables of three enumerations from 20 to 50, and in every 
one of them there are such accumulations at 10, 6 and 2. As between 20 and 25, 
25 is more of a favourite number, possibly because it is exactly divisible into 60 
and 100; but in other series of 10 the favourite number is 10, followed by 5 and 2. 
Next to these three, other even numbers usually follow, in no particular order, 
though the “ 1 ’’ occasionally rises above some or all of them. But, generally 
speaking, 10, 6, 2 are first, second and third; the rest are nowhere—or what is a 
great deal worse, anywhere. Even at 100 the effect of this custom is distinctly 
traceable in subsidiary table I. 

178. Errors in the early years of life.— Mr. Gait, in the Bengal report of 
1901, pointed out certain errors which affect the age table in the first five years. 
Siuce these are the only 5 years which are returned by annual age-periods, it is im¬ 
portant to notice them. Idiom again is chiefly responsible for the errors. “ Baclia ” 
(infant), the word that was by rule to be entered for children under 1, usually 
means an “ unweaned infant.” Weaning often occurs very late, for it depends 
less on the age of the child than the continued presence of milk ; I have frequently 
seen children at the breast who were able to stand. Moreover, a child is seldom 
spoken of as aged ‘‘eh haras ” or“ do haras ” the usual phrase is “derh ” (1-J) or 
“ if/lai (24) or more vaguely “derh do” or “ do dliai haras." A child 

aged “ derh haras" would be under rule entered as 1; a child aged “ dhai haras ” 
would be entered as 2; a child said to be aged “ derh do haras " or “ do dhai haras ” 
would probably be entered as 2, simply because an enumerator would scarcely be 
able to get any closer than this, however carefully he inspected the child, and would 
take the round number. One would therefore get returned— 

1. Under age 0, unweaned children both over and under 1, up to 1|- or so ; 

2. Under age 1, weaned children between 1 and 14, plus some weaned 
children under 1; 

3. Under age 2, children aged 14 to 24, plus some vaguely called “ 14 or 2 ” 
who-were aged under 14 , and some vaguely •called “ 2 or 24 ” who were aged over 24 * 

At age 3 would be found children aged 24 to 3 ; but as 3 (in the units) is a 
favourite number, one would get a considerable number also that were certainly 
more than 24, but not old enough to be called 6, the next favourite number. At 
age 4 one would get most of the children aged 3, under the usual custom of count¬ 
ing the current year 0- The result is that 'the figures at ages 0 and 3 will 
always be too large and at -age 1 too small. If the circumstances of the 
preceding few years which affect the duration of life have been normal, then the 
figures at age 2 should be correct or a little too large, and those at age 4 should be 
correct or a little too small. But whatever the actual figure, and whether it is 
correct or incorrect as far as its size is concerned, it is always incorrect in that it 
represents as belonging to a certain age persons who dq not all belong to that age : or 
in other words, even if quantitatively correct, it is always qualitatively incorrect. 

It mil be seen later on (cbapter VI) that the age-period Q to 5 has certain peculiarities, one of which is that 
the proportion of females to males is low compared with what primd faoU it ought to be. There are good reasons for 
this ; hut it is possible that the facts mentioned here also affect the question. If parents (as is not improbable) are 
more vague about the ages of girls than of boys, it would mean that the errors here mentioned would be intensified 
in the cage of girls. ^ these errors in sum amount to the molusion in the period 0 to 6 of only the ohildren aged 0 to 
4, it would mean that whilst there were too few, whether of boys or girls, in this period, there would be proportion* 
atelj still fewer girls than boys, which would obviously aSeot the ratio. 
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G-enerally speaking, a reader could select any age table in the report of any 
census of this province and see for himself that this is so. At this census though 
the errors at 0, 1 and 3 are obvious, they are not quite so obvious at ages 2 and 
4; and the reason is that the circumstances affecting the duration of life have not 
been normal. At age 2, the persons recorded are chiefly those who are really aged 
14 to 2^. Now children aged 1| to 2^ in March 1911 were born between August 
1908 and August 1909. The "children really aged 2 in March 1911 were born 
between March 1908 and March 1909. Both between August and August and 
between March and March in these two years the birth-rate was low ; but between 
August and August, for at least 9 months the infantile mortality was unusually 
low (26 per cent.). Between March and March for at least 9 months, the infan¬ 
tile mortality was exceedingly high (42 per cent.). There are consequently more 
children aged 1|- to 2i than children aged 2 to 3, and the figure at age 2, which re¬ 
presents the former, is too high. Similarly at age 4, the children at age 3 who are 
entered as 4 were born in a year of higher birth-rate than the children really aged 4. 

The incorrectness of the figures at these early ages can be gauged from a 
calculation based on the birth and death returns. The children born in 1910 may 
be taken as approximately equal in number to the children born between March 1910 
and March 1911. The births in 1910 were in round numbers 1,956,000. The death- 
rate of persons aged under 1 in 1910 was 30 per cent, and as this was a fairly normal 
rate, 1,387,000 (or 1,965,000 minus 30 per cent.) may be taken as the number of 
infants likely to be alive at the date of the census. The number of infants actually 
recorded was 1,646,000, or 158,000 too many. Most of these belong to age 1, 
though some few are accounted for by omissions in the birth statistics. A similar 
calculation can be made for age 1 and other ages, by taking the births of various 
years, diminishing each figure by the death-rate of that year and so ascertaining the 

number of children alive at the end of the year, and then 
again diminishing this number by the death-rate of the 
next year, and soon. The calculation is of course of the 
roughest; but at all events gives figures which are nearer 
the truth than the recorded ones, and in a much more 
accurate series. The actuals and calculated figures are 
put side by side in the margin (OOO’s omitted). The 
total of ages 0 to 4 comes to 5,620,000 as against 
5,712,000 ; of the resultant deficit doubtless a part is due 
statistics and a part to the roughness of the calculation, 
only purpose which is to show how erroneous the age 

taDie IS. 

179. Understatement of age of females aged 12 to 20.—It has been re¬ 
peatedly asserted that there is a tendency to understate the age of females over 12 and 
under 20 who are unmarried, and by custom ought not to he so. At first sight the 
figures bear out the statement. Between 10 to 15, amongst Hindus (who are chiefly 
affected by this custom) there are only 1,022 women per 10,000 women to 1,223 
men per 10,000 men; between 15 and 20 the figures are 751 and 860. Moreover, the 
one combination of figures which should be fairly accurate in the various age tables are 

the figures for complete decennia, for most 
people can usually put themselves in the right 
decennium. Age tables should of course run 
in a diminishing scale from 0 to the higher 
ages. The decennial figures for Hindu men 
and Muhammadans of both sexes do run in 
this fashion (the figures are given in the 
margin) but this is not the case with Hindu 
women; their sequence fails at one point, the 
age-period 10 to 20, When it is remembered 
that the Muhammadan marries his daughters 
at a later age and does not look on an 
unmarried daughter of an age above the 
norrnal marriage age as so disgraceful a phenomenon as Hindus do, this appears 
convincing proof. But there is a good deal to he said on the other side. Since 
in such a case the age would be understated, there would he an excess at 
the age-periods below 10 to 15,. But if a man was going to understate a daughter’s 
age, for the mere sake of verisimilitude he would do it as little as possible. The 


Proportions per 10,000 of each ses in decennial periods. 


Age, 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

0—10 

10—20 

20—30 

30—40 

40—50 

60—60 

60 and over ,. 

2,489 
2,083 
1,818 
1,410 
1,083 ! 
646 i 
471 1 

2,575 

1,773 

1,850 

1,481 

1,083 

666 

672 

2,584 

2,098 

a,?oi 

1,372 
1,027 1 
654 1 
564 

L 

2,600 

1,833 

1,822 

1,S89 

1,018 

648 

590 



Actuals. 

Calculated. 

0 

1,545 

1.387 

1 

713 

1,127 

2 

1,057 
1,232 1 

935 


1,105 

4 .. 1 

1 

1,165 1 

. i 

966 

Total 0—4 

5,712 ' 

5,520 


to omissions in the vital 
But the figures serve their 
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enumerator, be it remembered, is a resident of the same village: he could not be 
made to believe that a girl who was really over 10 was (say) under 8, though 
he mio-ht possibly be willing to believe that a girl aged 12 or 13 was 8, 9^ 10 or 
11. It would be impossible to falsify to any greater extent than this, and one 
would expect an excess of females at these ages. But taking the figures in 
subsidiary table I, it appears that the excess of females over males stops at 7: 
between 8 and 11 there are only 934 females to 1,004 males or, in other words, there 
is no excess just where one might expect it, and such excess as there is at the early 
ages stops just where one might expect it to begin. Moreover, the Muhammadan 
figures are very similar; the excess in their case stops at 6, but there is a defect 
from 8 to 11, and also from 12 to 20. If there is any wilful understatement, there¬ 
fore it must begin very much earlier than is usually supposed, viz. at _8 instead of 
12: but for this there is no obvious reason, since puberty (12 years) is the crucial 
period and it is only if a girl is unmarried at that age that “ the brotherhood begins 
to laugh ” (biradari kmsat). At most there may have been some slight understate¬ 
ment of this kind, but I do not believe that it could affect the figures (’). 

180. Adjustments of the age tables.— The inaccuracy of the record is to 
some extent avoided by tabulating the general results chiefly by quinquennial 
periods ; whilst when the table is arranged by decennial periods, the irregularity of 
the series almost disappears. A more accurate method of constructing an age table 
is that known as Bloxam’s. Its object is to get rid of the error caused by excessive 
grouping at multiples of 5 and 10. Where A is the number of persons living at 
any year of age, the real value of any term A3, in the series Al, A2, A3, 

. . . . .is taken first as This eliminates the error caused 

by the fondness for multiples of 5. These smoothed figures are then further 
smoothed to get rid of the similar partiality for multiples of 10, by taking the value 

oi any term A6 m the smoothed senes as-—--- 

Even this however generally leaves a further error which is corrected in the usual 
way of smoothing the curve drawn according to the series. It is unnecessary to 
give the figures so smoothed. Age tables will be constructed by a trained English 
actuary and a memorandum written by him on the subject, which, it is hoped, will be 
in time to form an appendix to this report; and to forestall his conclusions would be 
presumptuous. I have however worked out the figures, smoothed by 5’s and ll’s, 
for Hindu males and constructed a curve accordingly, and the general results maybe 
• mentioned. The curve is smooth as far as age 17: there is then a slight rise and a 
subsequent fall: but from 19 to 26 the curve again rises sharply. It then fails 
smoothly as far as 63 when it rises again up to the ages 56 and 66 and then 
falls away once more. It is a striking fact that in 1901 the curve did not rise and 
fall so greatly as it does in 1911, though there was a similar though slighter 
irregularity in the neighbourhood of 27. In the curve drawn in the India 
Administrative Eeport for 1901, page 396, there is a precisely similar irregularity 
at this age. The cause is to be sought in the original figures. Those which afiect 
the ages 19 to 26 are the figures from age 14 to age 31. How, these contain five 
ages where the figm'es are heaped up very considerably, namely 15, 20, 22, 26 and 
30; and the heaping up at these ages in the age table of 1911 is very much greater 
than the heaping up at the same ages in the age table of 1901. The error itself is 
constant, but it has varied in degree ; andithink the explanation is to be found in the 
nature of the figures which form the basis of this age table. Two hundred thousand 
persons of each sex are classified by annual age-periods to form the material for this 
table. It is meant chiefly for the use of the actuary : and as the object is to construct 
age tables which shall represent a fairly normal-state of things, it is obvious that 
they must come f rom a locality where circumstances have been fairly normal, and 

- [') 131 ^is connection chapter VJL, paragraph 204(3) may also he read. In this matter of wilful understatement of age, 
^ in some omer matters, I think critics are apt to lay too much stress, in support of their arguments, on what a man might 
he empectea to say m view of his peculiar circumstances. They forget that the average enumerator knows intimately most 
Qi the per^ns he has to enumerate and could probably fill up most of the schedule without reference to the person enume- 
j rated; , In my own experience the person enumerated is allowed to say very littlev The enumerator as a matter of 

torm asks him the necessary questions, hut, he rarely has to stay for an answer. He could generally enter name, religion, 
language, lit^aoy, ocoupatioa and. disease, if any, without asking a single question; age and 
mrUnpi^ am; the only two-; points he would have to Ask about and even as regards them he wovd.d certainly not lie 
(leoe^vGa by^aialse It is useless to argue merely that a man would naturally say so and so: one has. also, to 

consider whether _the enumerator would give him a chance of saying it at all, or believe him if he did. I, tested many 
enumeiamxs^ I found that their fault lay by Do means. in accepting anything thatwas said to them as . true,. but ..in 
reiymg, if anything,; v ra^er too^ much on their own knowledge* . It was aiault on the right, side, for as often as not the 
answere scarcely, illuminating, For instance a common answer to " TOiat is your age ?* was “ You oaii sea for 

^ yourself, to 'iWhatis your moth^4ongue? ’Awaa <vThe saine as you spea^,” :6r YoU'CAUh^ 
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the age distribution has not been too greatly disturbed by any calamities of the 
decade. I am unable to state the locality from which the figures were taken in 
1901: but in 1911 it was a matter of the greatest difficulty to select charges which 
had not been disturbed by one or other of the many calamities of the decade, 
especially plague, famine and epidemic malaria. In the end purely rural charges 
had to be taken : the age distribution of all urban charges was violently upset, not 
only by these causes, but by the plague which was raging at the time of census and 
half emptied the towns of their inhabitants. The result is that though the charges 
were typical enough as regards their age distribution, they were also typical as 
regards ignorance of age, and the merest glance at the unadjusted figures of 1901 
and 1911 will show that the former were less originally erroneous than the latter. 
Especially from 16 to 30 inclusive, and from 45 to 60, are the latter wrong; the 
multiples of 5 and 10, and 22, have very large figures in the former case, and the 
other ages have extraordinarily low ones in the latter case. It seems to me 
important to draw attention to the probability that the nature of the original 
figures will have some effect on the figures when smoothed by Bloxam’s method 
for according as they are more or less of a rural nature the greater will be the 
amount of smoothing that the final curve will require. The cause of the excess at 
20, 25, 30, and 60 in the case of males is purely fondness for those round numbers, 
causing probably overstatement from 16 to 19 and again from 21 to 24 and resulting 
in heaped-up figures at 20 and 25 : both overstatement and understatement round 
the age of 30; and overstatement from 44 to 49. In the smoothed figures of course 
the errors are transferred chiefly to odd ages. As regards females it is probable that 
whilst these errors are exaggerated owing to a still greater ignorance of age, between 
16 and 20 there may be some slight understatement to partially redress the balance. 

181. Variations in the a,ge distribution. —Any further process of adjustment 
of the age tables is unnecessary in view of the fact that this will be done by a far 
more competent agency. But since the instructions for filling in the age column 
have not been changed the errors are constant at each census and consequently 
any changes disclosed by the unadjusted figures correspond to actual facts. It is 
legitimate therefore to draw deductions from those figures. 

The variations since 1901 are as follows :— 

(1) There has been a considerable decrease of children under 6. 

(2) There has been a considerable increase of children between 5 and 10. 

(3) At 10 to 16 and 15 to 20 the figures are slightly lower than in 1901. 

(4) From 20 to 40 there is a very considerable increase. 

(6) From 40 to 60, though the figures are stationary for males, there is a 
decrease in females. 

(6) The same applies to 60 and over. 

In the two main religions the variations are of an exactly similar nature 
to those in the total population though they differ slightly in degree in some cases. 

(1) Decrease of children under 6.—The causes affecting the variations in 
age tables are the normal longevity and fecundity of the people, which are 
measured by the death and birth-rates, and departures from the normal in the 
shape of calamities affecting one or the other rate. 

This decade falls roughly into two quinquennia; one (1901—06) on the 
whole favourable to the growth of population, and one (1906—10) unfavourable. 
In all the 6 years of the first quinquennium, the birth-rate ranged from very high 
to normal and in 3 years out of the 6 (1902—04) was higher than normal. The 
death-rate, on the other hand, was much below normal in 3 years (1901,1902, 1904) 
normal in a 4th year (1903) and higher than normal in the fifth. There were no 
calamities save a very severe epidemic of plague in 1906 and a less severe one in 
1904. In the second quinquennium the birth-rate was normal in 1907 and in 1910, 
below normal in 1906 and much below normal in 1908 and 1909: whilst the death-rate 
was normal in 1906 and 1910, very high indeed in 1908, high in 1907 and less than 
normal only in 1909. There was severe plague in 1907 and 1910, a partial famine 
in 1908, a severe famine and very severe malaria in 1908 and malaria in 1909. 

The children under 5 represent the survivors of the second quinquennium 
mentioned and under the circumstances it is not surprising that there is a decrease 
at this age. Fewer were born, more died: the death-rates at this age (as sub¬ 
sidiary table IX shows) were exceedingly high in 1907 and 1908. In 1901 the 
children under 5 were the survivors of a bad quinquennium with high death-rates in 
1,896 and 1897 and a very low birth-rate in 1897 ; but the last three years were more 
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favourable. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that low as the figures 
at this age'in 1901 were, those of 1911 are lower still. In 1891, the last quinquen¬ 
nium of °the decade was far more favourable and the figures were very high. 

(2) Increase of children at age 6 to 10.—The children at this age represent 
the survivors of the first favourable quinquennium. Since 1897 the province 
had had a succession of good years marred only by the growth of plague which 
reached its zenith in 1905. Plague however did not greatly afiect children as 
young as this, save in 1904 and 1905, and then affected girls more than boys. 

A succession of high birth-rates and of death-rates, mostly low, naturally produced 
high figures which were indeed the highest on record for both sexes, though 
the male figure is somewhat higher than the female. 

(3) Other variations. —The other variations need less detailed treatment.. 
The decrease at 10 to 15 is explained by the fact that persons of this age were 
suffering from high death-rates through most of the decade, and were the survivors 
of age-period 0 to 5 in 1901, which had not particularly high figures : whilst the 
persons aged 10 to 16 in 1901 were the survivors of the very large number at 0 
to 6 in 1891. The decrease at 15 to 20 is much smaller because though the 
persons of this age too suffered from high death-rates, they represent the sur¬ 
vivors of age-period 6 to 10 in 1901 which had a very high figure. The persons 
at the higher age-periods date their birth back to the very prolific decade 
1881—91 and the not unfavourable decade 1872—81 ; there have been no very 
severe calamities up to the present decade save famine, which affects persons 
in the prime of life least; consequently the decade started with a large number 
of persons in or approaching these ages, and even plague, which is chiefly fatal 
to persons in their prime or middle age, has been unable to entirely obliterate 
the high figure which was the natural result of these facts. That females from 
40 onwards have lost slightly whilst males have incrpased is due chiefly to their 
greater liability to plague. 

182. Famine and its effect on the age tables.— Famine, as is well known, 
affects persons at the extremes of life more than persons in middle age, and 
men more than women. With the second point I need not now deal, as discussion 
of it will be more in place in the chapter on sex. With regard to the first point 
a comparison between the figures of 1881 and 1911 is peculiarly interesting, for 
the conditions of the two decades were not dissimilar. In both decades corre¬ 
sponding years (1877—78 and 1907-08) were marked by severe famine ; the 
following years (1878-79 and 1908-09) were marked by severe malaria. The for¬ 
mer years were those in which were born the persons aged 2 in the respective age 
tables. The figures at age 2 arn considerably higher in 1911 than in 1881, and this 
fact seems to suggest that famine is no longer so fatal to the very young as it used 
to be. Since there was little, if any, difference in the intensity of the famine 
itself, the cause must be the improvement of famine administration. At age 1 
however the figures of 1911 are considerably lower than the figures of 1881, 
which probably marks the far greater intensity of the subsequent malaria epidemic' 
of 1911. Finally at age 0 the figure of 1911 is far higher than that of 1881 ; 
which seems to point (despite the added presence of plague and the greater intensity- 
of the malaria) to increased recuperative power in the people, resulting in a return 
to a high or at least normal birth-rate very much sooner than formerly. It is 
also noticeable, that despite malaria and plague in this decade, the figures at 
60 and over for males are the same as those of 1881, so that it is probable 
that famine’s decreased fatality is traceable here as well as at the ages of the other 
end of life. That this is not true of females is due doubtless .to the virulence 
with which plague and malaria both attacked them. Malaria would especially be 
fatal to the very old, already worn out by a long struggle with famine. 

183. Age distribution by religion.^ —Subsidiary table III has been worked 
■out only for Hindus and Muhammadans. In the case of other religions the 
fibres are too small to be informing; whilst in the case-of the Aryas, Jains,. 
Sikhs and Christians there are various influences ivhioh disturb them—conversion 
in the first and last-mentioned cases, whilst the Ghfistiah figures are also upset 
by the peculiar composition of the European community, consisting, as it chiefly- 
does, of children under 5, and adults between 20 and-45, with very few at other 
ages. The Jains often come from homes outside the province, to which the ■ 
young go ‘to be educated and the old retire : the Sikhsi. hke the-'European GhriS-‘' ’ 
tiahs, are chiefl[y in the prime Of life-.' End interesting point in the Aferya -figures 
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may however be mentioned, and that is the regularity of the diminishing series 
of the figures from the age of 10 onwards in the case of males. Before the age 
of 10 the series is upset by the absence of conversion, which is usually adult; 
its regularity after that age I am inclined to attribute to the fact that the Aryas 
are as a whole a highly-educated community, who would natm’ally know what 
their age is. The female figures are far less regular, which is due in part to the 
fact that conversion does not affect them as greatly as it does men, and the 
womenfolk of many male Aryas doubtless remain orthodox C); and in part to- 
the fact that though the standard of female literacy is high compared with that 
of other religions it is none the less absolutely low. 

Little need be said of the Hindu and Muhammadan figures. They bring 
out clearly the well-known facts that Muhammadans are more fertile than 
Hindus and also longer lived. Their figures at 0 to 5, 6 to 10 and 10 to 16 
exceed the Hindu figures. From 15 amongst males and from 20 amongst females 
up to the age of 60 in both cases their figures are lower than the Hindu figures. 
But otherwise there is no important difference between them, nor between the 
variations that have occurred in the two religions respectively since 1901. 

184. The mean age.—-The mean age of the province and the main religions 
are given below the proportional figures in subsidiary tables II and III. It has 
been calculated by a method used by French statisticians for similar figures. 
It should be explained that this mean age is the average age of the persons 
enumerated at the census, i.e. the mean age of the living. It does not coincide 
with the mean duration of life, save in a population where the births and deaths 
exactly balance each other, or with the expectation of life at birth. The greater 
the proportion of children the less the mean age : whilst the number of children 
will make no difference to the average longevity. 

It is however very difficult to draw any conclusions from variations in 
the mean age ; for the possible causes of variation are numerous. A low mean 
age may mean— 

(1) a very prolific population with many children ; 

(2) early deaths amongst adults ; and a high mean age may mean— 

(1) great average longevity; 

(2) a very low birth-rate ; 

^ (3) a high infantile mortality. 

Famine would have little influence on the mean age since it chiefly affects 
the young whose low age makes little difference, or the very old of whom there 
are few. Plague would affect chiefly those in their prime and reduce the mean 
age. If this is so one would expect a lower mean age at this census. There is 
on the contrary a slight increase. In 1901 the figure for males was 24 years 
10'4 months, for females 25 years 6'7 months : it is now 25 years 1'03 months 
for males and 25 years 8'1 months for females. The cause seems to be that 
though plague has undoubtedly lessened the number of adults, yet some years 
of high infantile mortality, some years of very low birth-rate and a considerable 
diminution of longevity, as evidenced by the losses at the high ages, have had pro¬ 
portionately a greater effect than plague in determining the mean age. Ten 
years ago 40 per cent, of males and 47 per cent, of females were aged 15'to 45 
as against 47 per cent, of males and 60 per cent, of females in 1911 and it is this 
which has chiefly operated to increase the mean age. That the mean age of 
women is greater than that of men is due to their greater longevity, shown not 
only in the period 16 to 45 but later as well. The mean age as regards both sexes 
is higher now than it has ever been. 

The mean age for Hindu and Muhammadan males is, but for the decimal 
of a month, the same; and about a month higher than the mean age for the rnales 
of all religions. In 1901 there was also only the decimal of a month between the 
same mean ages, but whilst in 1911 the, Muhammadan mean age is * 1 of a month 
greater, in. 1901 it was ’5 of a month less than the Hindu mean age. The Hindu 
female mean age is now 6 ’ 3 months longer than the Muhammadan female mean 
age; in 1901 it exceeded it by only 3 • 7 months. The Hindu advantage in both 
sexes lies in a greater number at the middle period of life which in the case of males 
just oounterbalanoes and in the case of females greatly counterbalances the 
Muhammadan’s greater longevity. 

{^) I noticed one cnrioDs case wliere matters had progressed a step further. The wife was an Arya, the- 
husband had become an Atheist. Women are proverbially more conservative in matters of religion than men^; in 
this case though the wife had moved, the husband had moved further still. 
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185. Variations at the reproductive ages. —The discussion of the distribution 

of the population as 
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I regards its capacity for 
j reproduction and the 
effect of the various 
I disasters of the past de¬ 
cade on that capacity 
depends largely on sub¬ 
sidiary table Y. For 
this purpose the popu- 
- lation should be divi¬ 
ded into 3 age-periods, 0 to 15, or the early period before reproduction is possible, 
15 to 40, the reproductive period, and over 40, the period when (so far as woman 
is concerned) reproduction is impossible and (so far as man is concerned) is 
unlikely. The figures of 1911 and 1901 are given in the margin for the province 
and the two main religions. Both in 1911 and 1901, the bulk of the population 
was found at the reproductive age, but the figures of 1911 are the higher. There 
is a marked decrease of females at the late period, whilst males are stationary ; 
at the early period there are fewer of each sex in 1911. The chances for the next 
decade therefore appear to be better than in 1901. There are far more in the 
reproductive period, and since the figures at 5 to 10 and 10 to 15 are high or 
reasonably high, probably rather more will enter that period during the decade 
than in the former one. The Hindus have more at the reproductive period than 
'they had ten years ago, and more than the Muhammadans have ; their advantage 
however is balanced by the greater fecundity of the Muhammadan females which 
is shown in their very high figures from 0 to 15. It should be noted however that 
recuperation of the population depends more on the female than the male and 
both at the reproductive age and the later periods of the early age which will 
become reproductive during the next decade, women are distinctly less numerous 
than men. Still recuperation, given favourable circumstances, should be rapid. 
But amongst those favourable circumstances the most important is an abatement 
of plague. It has been pointed out in chapter II that plague even in a compara¬ 
tively mild form is sufficient to cause greater loss to women than men through the 
whole reproductive period. It is obviously useless for women to enter that 
period if they die as soon as they reach it. 

186. The fecundity of the population.— This is a somewhat abstruse sub¬ 
ject depending on several factors. Primarily it depends on the proportion of women 
at the reproductive age who are married. But since marriage is of no avail for 
reproduction, if (whether by design or by circumstance), the birth-rate is checked, 
it also depends on the birth-rate. Again, since reproduction is affected if married 
women die more freely at the reproductive ages than at other ages, or if children 
die as soon as or soon after they are born, it also depends on the death-rate. 

(1) The proportion of married women aged 16 to 40.—It is remarkable that 
for thirty years there have been none but most trifling variations in the proportion 
of married women at the reproductive age. For three enumerations, the provincial 
percentage has only varied from 36 to 34; it is now 35. The natural divisions 
show no greater variations, save in the case of the 'Western Plain where the rate 
was 37 in 1891 and 34 in 1901. The Central Plain’s figure has always been 36. 
The mean percentage can be taken as 36. This rate is high, as can be seen by 
wmpanng it with the rate in Snndbarg’s “ standard population ” (^) of Western 
Europe. In that population the number of women between 15 and 46 (which may 
be taken as the reproductive age in Europe) is only 23’per cent. It is not too 
much to say that marriage in the United Provinces is universal. 

{ 2 ) 2/K3 M-rafr--The crude birth-rate for 1891—1901 was 37'7 per 1,000 
of total population, and for 1901—11 was 41*4, in itself a striking increase. I 
am inclined to think that a part of this increase is due to improvement in birth 
registration. Mr Hardy, in 1901, estimated the birth-rate to be 44-7 per mille 
(males only) which may be taken as equivalent, roughly, to a total rate of 44 per 

He obtained this rate by first estimating the death-rate 
Assuming that the defect in the death- 
(which of course it should not be, for wit h time registration 

byage.sei and ciTiiTondition. As regards age and sex it 

found in Western E«o?at 
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should improve and fche error should not be constant but constantly diminishing), 
we should then get a death-rate for this census of about 50 and a birth-rate of about 
49 per mille. I believe that this rate is too high; it depends on Mr. Hardy’s method, 
described in chapter II, pai’agraph 46, and I have given reasons there for supposing 
that he overestimated the defect in death registration and consequently the death-rate. 
I should say that the true birth-rate both in 1901 and 1911 lies between the recorded 
rate and the estimated rate, but be that as it may, and making all allowances for an 
improvement in birth registration, it is obvious that there has been a considerable 
increase in the fecundity of the population. But the crude birth-rate presents but 
an inaccurate picture of the fecundity of a people. It is based on the total population, 
yet only a part of that population is responsible for it. How great a difference this 
makes is seen by comparing the birth-rates of England with the United Provinces 
birth-rates. The crude English birth-rate of 1901 was 28 • 6 per 1,000: the crude 
United Provinces birth-rate was 37*7. But if the birth-rate is calculated on 
the women who are responsible for it, then we shall find that the proportion is 254* 9 
births per 1,000 married women aged 15 to 45 in England, and 196 * 5 births per 
1,000 married women aged 15 to 45 in the United Provinces (calculating on the 
crude birth-rate) or 233'8 (calculating on a birth-rate of 44). The reason is simply 
that far fewer females are married in England than in the United Provinces. The 
high crude birth-rate of this province is due to the universality of marriage, 
not to the greater fecundity of the women. The present birth-rate, based on the 
proportion of women aged 15 to 40 is 246*2 per 1,000 (crude birth-rate) or 
292*4 (estimated hirth-rate of 49) (^). lu 1901 it was 222*5 per 1,000 (crude 
birth-rate) or 264*8 (estimated birth-rate of 44). It should however he noticed 
that the high figures of birth-rate in this decade belong entirely to the fat 
quinquennium 1901—05. Between 1906 and 1910 the birth-rate was never 
quite up to the decade’s averages and in two years was greatly below it. At 
the same time the people have shown wonderful capacity for recuperation, as the 
birth-rate of 1910 (41*0), which followed on two such years as 1909 (33*3) and 
1908 (37*5), shows. 

(3) the death-rate .—The survivors of the persons born during the decade 
are the children now aged 0 to 10, and their percentage to the married women of 
15 to 40 will show the effect of the birth-rate minus the death-rate on the popula¬ 
tion. The death-rate has been abnormally high, and it is not surprising therefore 
to find that there has been a decrease in the proportion since 1901. For the 
whole province the percentage has steadily declined from 167 in 1891 to 162 in 1901 
and 150 in 1911. The cause of the first decrease (1891—1901) was probably famine ; 
it occurred in all divisions but the Western Plain and Sub-Himalaya, West. The 
cause of the second decrease (1901—11) was partly plague, partly malaria, partly 
famine; it is greatest in the Western Plain, but is also considerable in the two 
Sub-Himalayan divisions and the Central Plain. Elsewhere, in the Western 
Himalayas, the Plateau, the Satpuras, and the Eastern. Plain, there liave been 
increases. The excess of the crude hirth-rate over the crude death-rate is only 2*4 
per mille. The latter is certainly too low and I should be inclined to say that 
the two are about equal, and that the decrease in the total population is accomated for 
by emigration. (It may be noted here that the allowance made for emigration by 
Mr. Hardy in 1901 is 1*2 per mille per annum, which corresponds closely to the 
total decrease, 1 * 1 per cent, for the last ten years.) And so, however great the 
increase in the fecundity of the people, the death-rate plus emigration has more than 
counterbalanced it. 

187. The presence of Malthusian checks on the birth-rate, -The deliberate 
•avoidance of child-bearing by means of active check cannot, I think, be imputed 
to the population. The richer classes are scarcely sufficiently fertile to make it 
necessary—a fact that can be attributed to the early age at which both sexes 
marry, and shows its results in the frequency of adoption. Amongst all classes 
ahke the desire for progeny is great. But it is quite clear from the figures them- 
•selves that the people are true Malthusians in that they avoid the chance of child¬ 
bearing when there is .likelihood of a diminution of their means to support children. 
There is a distinct correlation between the value of the crops and the birth-rate. 
In 1901, 1902 and 1903 the crops were excellent j the birth-rates in 1902, 1903 
and 1904 were increasingly and exceedingly high. In 1,904 and 1905 there was some 


3 mrv ..f rate , given above it.niay bs mentioned that these rates pec 

1»000 of mamed women aged 15 to 45 are 218*7 and 259*7. 
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distress and the birth-rate in 1906 and 1906 fell to just below the decade’s uormal. 
In 1908 there was a partial famine in some parts, but elsewhere the conditions 
were excellent, and the birth-rate of 1907 was just normal. With 1907 Distress 
began in a severe and widespread form ; the birth-rate of 1908 at once lell low. ^ In 
1908 the famine produced a very low birth-rate in 1909: but despite the malaria of 
1909, the favourable agricultural conditions were combined with a normal birth-rate 
in 1910. There are of course other causes. Famine for instance greatly dimi¬ 
nishes vitality and would lower the birth-rate of the succeeding year in any case; 
so does malaria (though there is no sign that plague does so) (^). But it seems, 
impossible to believe that the connection between variations in prosperity and 
variations in the birth-rate is purely accidental. In part at all events, it would seem 
that the number of births, like the number of marriages, is governed by the 
amount of money that the population has in its pocket. 

188. Age distribution in natural divisions.-— The figures of the natural 

divisions are arranged in 
the margin according to 
the same age-periods as in 
paragraph 186. It is con¬ 
venient to consider the 
sexes separately. Taking- 
males first the numbers at 
the reproductive age are 
unusually high in Hima¬ 
laya, West, Sub-Hima¬ 
laya, West, Central Plain,, 
the Plateau and the Sat- 
pnras. In the first-named 
division the figures are 
- obscured by a large propor¬ 
tion of adult male immigrants whose families are elsewhere, so that for the purposes, 
of reproduction the figure is really fallacious. Elsewhere the figures are probably 
undisturbed by immigration to any appreciable extent. In the Plateau the figure is 
very high indeed. In the Eastern Plain the figure of males ,at this age is very low, 
and in the Eastern Sub-Himalayas is below the provincial ratio, and the cause here 
is adult male emigration. In only the Western Plain is the figure low with no cause 
save the vicissitudes of the decade to explain it. As regards females we find 
a very high figure in the Plateau, and high figures in the Central Plain, 
Eastern Sub-Himalayas, and Eastern Plain. In the last two-named, however, 
the figure for the point of view of reproduction is once more fallacious, as the 
excess is of women whose husbands are abroad. But generally speaking, the 
proportion of persons at this age is high and there is no reason why recuperation 
should not go on at a reasonable pace, though it -will be slower in the Western and 
Eastern Plains than elsewhere. 
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3,716 

4,122 

4.008 

2,206 

2,276 

Xado-Gangetic Plaio, West 

3,710 

3,7£6 

4,004 

3,973 

2,286 

2,301 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Cen- 

3,571 

3,451 

4,124 

4,146 

2,206 

2,403 

tial. 







Central India Plateau , * 

3,746 

3,534 

4,344 

4,210 1 

1,910 

2,266 

Hast Satpuras 

i 3.955 

3,711 

4,106 

4,095 

1,949 

2,194 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. 

3 905 

3,681 ' 

4,049 

4,064 

2,046 

2,255 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

3,901 

3,573 

3,944 

4,114 

2,155 

2,313 

United Provinces 

i 3,125 

3,619 

4,011 

i 4,011 

2,204 

2,310 


Male longevity (as appears from the figures at the last age-period) appears, 
to he least ^ in the Plateau, the Satpuras, the Eastern Sub-Himalayas and the 
Eastern Plain. The causes appear to be two. The first is that these divisions 
are the _ particular habitat of low castes, whose longevity is less than that of' 
castes higher in the social scale: but this is a cause that affects women no less 
than men, and female life in these divisions is not particularly short, save in the 
Satpuras, ■where the proportion of low castes is exceedingly high ; whilst in the 
Eastern Plain it is distinctly long. There must therefore he another cause or 
other causes ■which affect male more than female longevity. In the Eastern 
Plain and Eastern Sub-Himalayas chiefly, but to some extent in all four divisions,, 
I should attribute a part of this effect to emigration. A large number of males 
in their prime emigrate; a number settle abroad for good, others die there, or do. 

return for a lengthened period. Consequently there is a continuous stream 
of emigration, but the stream of returning emigrants is neither so continuous 
m nature or so large in volume. These males go abroad chiefly after the .age of 
w and before the age of 40 and the result is that a considerable proportion of 
^8 maleB_belonging to the “natural” population aged and over are abroad. 
But m the Plateau and the Satpuras the re naust also he an additional cause for 

toiiEel ncan ^908 to 1906, but it Tfi'as not till 1996 thit iae ,birth-rate cease® 
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mo¬ 
tile figures ai‘e too low for eyen this to explain them. The Plateau (Bundelkhand) 
is a most precarious tract, the “distressful country” of the province. Its 
lean years are very nearly as numerous as its fat years : in a widespread famine 
it suffers on the whole worse than any other division, and it occasionally (as 
in 1906) has a famine of its own. Famine affects the very old, and men more than 
women; and the result is that men in the Plateau have a very poor chance of 
living to any great age. The same appears to be true of the Satpuras. 

Female longevity is much more equally distributed over the province. 
Life is strikingly short only in two divisions (Himalaya, "West and the Satpuras 
where the life of both sexes is generally short), and it is strikingly long only in 
the Central Plain. 

As regards child life, it depends in part on the proportions at other ages. 

Where there are many adults 
there must be fewer children 
and vice versa. It also depends 
on the fecundity of the various 
divisions. Their birth-rates, 
calculated on the registered 
births and the married women 
aged 15 to 40 are given in 
the margin. In Himalaya, 
West the birth-rates are gene¬ 
rally low; but the death-rate 
of children is also low, so that 
the proportion who survive is 
high and they bulk large in 
the population. The female 
birth-rate is nearer the male 
birth-rate than in any other division, for as there is not the same neglect of 
girls in the hills as the plains the result is a very large number of girls under 16. 
in the Western Sub-Himalayas and Western Plain, the birth-rate is exceedingly 
high in both sexes and this accounts for the considerable proportion of young 
persons under 15. In the Central Plain the birth-rate is average, but there has 
been heavy mortality amongst children and the proportion of children is con¬ 
sequently low. The Plateau shows a high crude birth-rate, but it also possesses 
a higher figure of married women (36 per 100 as against 35) than usual, so that 
its birth-rate, when calculated on the number of possible mothers is not high. 
The other three divisions show low birth-rates, hut as the number of children 
under 10 proves, the infantile mortality has not been very high, so that the total 
of children under 15 bulks large. 

189. Age distribution in towns. —The age distribution in the cities of the 

- province is shown in the margin. As compared with the 

ies. Eatio provincial average the figures of both sexes from 0 to 15 
■f each sex. distinctly low amounting only to 3,197 as against 
3,725 in the case of males and 3,345 as against 3,619 in 
Eemaies females. From 16 however the figures are 

much higher than in the province as a whole. At the 

-reproductive age 16 to 40, the male figure is 4,272 and the 

1^245 female 4,070, which figures are respectively far above and 
equal to the provincial figure (4,071 for each sex). The 
839 old people in the urban population much exceed the old 
3,|5i people in the total population (2,631 males and 2,683 females 
220 against 2,204 males and 2,310 fehaales). It is obvious 
2 that in towns the mean age will greatly exceed the generg,! 

- ’ mean age. The cause of the low figures at 0 to 15 is chiefly 

the low urban birth-rate: urban birth-rates are not available as a whole, but from 
those that are quoted in the body of the Sanitary Commissioner’s reports it is 
obvious that they are generally lower than in rural areas. Further evidence of this 
is found in the fact that the number of children under 10 living ip the cities is only 
142 per 1,000 married women aged 16 to 40, as against 160, the provincial figure. 
The number of married women at this age is itself slightly lower thap the 
:^ovincial figure, being 34 per cent, of women, as against 35. There are, I tkinlr , 
Several possible causes for these low figures. Firstly, it is probable that in towns 


Age distribution in ci 
at each, age per 10,000 


Age* j Males. 


0—5 1,065 

5—10 1,075 

10—15 1.069 

15—20 87S 

20—40 S,S99 

40—60 1,910 

OOando’ver 621 

Unspecified 


Natural divisions. j 

I 

i 

1 

1 

' Birth-rafe 
per 1,000 , 
married 
women aged 
: 15 to 40. ; 

j Birth-rate per 1,000 
of population. 

! Males, Pemales. , 

1 

1 Children 
; aged under 

1 10 to women 
aged 15—40 

Himalaya, West 

205*5 

20*1 

1 

19-0 i 

! 152 

Sub-Himalaya, West,, 

£80*9 

24*1 

22*3 

157 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, 

270-9 i 

22*6 

20*7 

157 

West. 

1 

i 




Indo-Gangetic Plain ' 

242-9 ! 

1 21-6 

19-6 S 

i 140 

Central. ' 

i 



! 

Central India Plateau 

248-0 j 

23-6 

21*9 

i 150 

East Sal puras 

231-4 ! 

i 20-3 

18-8 

' 15.4 

Sub-H malaya, East.. 

217*6 ' 

20*7 

19*1 

j 150 

Indo-Gangefcic Plain, ; 

224*4 1 

19-2 

17-8 

1 152 

Bast. 





United. Provinces .. | 

] 

24B'2 ! 

' , i 

21‘5 

"19-9 

150 
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the Malthusian avoidance of child-birth would show itself most. The larger 
part of the population consists of persons living on small and more or less fixed 
incomes, and if the birth-rate and prosperity rise and fall together, it is ^ obvious 
that in circumstances of fixed and not particularly great prosperity, the birth-rate 
would tend to remain low. Secondly, many men live in towns in service or in 
business, whilst their families live for lengthened periods in the country or in 
other towns. Thirdly, the birth-rate is to some extent artificially lowered because 
women are often apt to go elsewhere to be confined. This would help to account 
for both the small number of births and the small proportion of fertile married 
women in towns. Fourthly, plague has severely attacked many towns, and on 
the whole it has probably attacked towns more severely than the country. If 
so, this would lower the proportion of women aged 15 to 40 by death. Fifthly, 
plague at the time of census would drive many women and their families to 
uninfected areas in the country and so artificially lower both the number of 
women and the number of children. All these causes combined probably account 
for the low birth-rate, the low number of children and the fact that though the 
number of women aged 15 to 40 is high actually, it is low relatively to the males 
at the same age. 

190. Age distribution by caste. —The figures of certain castes, arranged 

- by three age-periods, are given in 

the margin. The castes are re¬ 
presentative of various strata of 
society and various kinds of 
occupations. The most striking 
point in these figures is the 
fact that the higher castes,— 
Brahman, Eajput, Kayastha, 
Agarwal, Jat, Kurmi and Sonar, 
have far greater longevity than 
the other and lower castes: one 
reason of this of course is that 
they live softer lives, and as, 
regards, females, that they 
prohibit widow remarriage, 
which preserves many of their 
women from the troubles and 
dangers of child-birth. The 
extremely high figure of old 
_ Brahman and Kayastha women 
is especially noticeable. The lower castes live less long because their lives are 
harder and their women bear children as long as they are capable of doing so. 
The prohibition against widow remarriage has another effect in diminishing the 
birth-rate and consequently the proportion of children at the early ages. The 
figures of the lower castes at age 0 to 15 are far larger than those of the 
higher castes. Another noticeable point is the balance between the sexes at 
the reproductive ag6._ The Kurmi, a cultivating caste, the Kahar, G-adariya, 
Kumhar, Ghamar, Ahir, Dhobi all have about the same proportions of men and 
women Rt this agej so too has the Bajput. To most of these castes women in 
their prime are valuable as helpmates in the daily work. Finally the curious 
■disproportion of ^ males to females amongst Mallahs, Dorns and Dusadhs, may be 
noticed. Migration is probably the cause in all three cases ; but the migration 
varies in kind. The Mallahs are a riverain tribe and the probability is that 
many of the adult males are away with their boats ; it is said that most of the 
trade is in the hands of United Provinces Mallahs. The Dusadh 
probably emigrates freely to the Assam and colonial plantations. But the Dom 
most often, I suspect, leaves his country for his country’s good, either to jail or 
to the Andamans, save on the not infrequent occasions when he leaves his oWn 
eormtry for some other country’s harm, on thieving expeditions into other 
districts or provinces. 

probably with truthy that aboriginal tribes are more 
prolmc than Hindu castes. This amounts to an assertion that thereis a difference 
inthe feennmi^ of the Aryan and Dravidian races, and the latter have the 
advantage. There is no definite evidence either to support or refute this assertion 



Figures per 10,000 of [each sex for certain castes. 

Caste. 

0—15. 

16—40. 

40 and over. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

.Brahman .. 

3,432 

3,302 

4,110 

3,976 

2,458 

2,722 

Rajput 

3,518 

3,441 

4,093 

4,067 

2,389 

2,492 

Sonar 

3,688 

3,719 

4,105 

3,994 

3,307 

2,287 

Kayastha 

3,357 

3,483 

4,203 

3,969 

2,440 

2,548 

Kurmi . * j 

3,564 

3,436 

4,165 

4,117 

2,281 

2,447 

Agarwal .. 

3,320 

3,616 

4,181 

3,942 

2,499 

2,442 

Jat ,. j 

3,573 

3,630 

4,036 

3,938 

2,391 

2,432 

Kahar 

3,824 

3,679 

4 021 

4,024 

2,165 

2,297 

Gadariya ., 

3,804 

3,755 

4,064 

4,061 

2,131 

2,184 

Kumhar ,. 

3,812 

3,689 

4,036 

4,126 

2,152 

2,185 

Ghamar ,. 

3,902 

3,778 

4.060 

4.058 

2,038 

2,164 

Ahir 

3,662 

3,539 

4,140 

4,114 

2,198 

2,347 

Mallah 

4,273 

3,715 

1 3,738 

4,072 

1,989 

2,213 

Bhohi 

3,975 

3,758 

’ 4,042 

4,114 

2,083 

2,128 

Bom 

3.901 

3,932 

1 3,982 

4,059 

2,117 

2,009 

Busadh .. 

3,888 

S,706 

' 3,995 

4.170 

2,117 

2,224 

Shaikh 

3,674 

1 3,681 

' 4,637 

1 

4,015 

2,289 

2,304 
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in the United Provinces. None of our castes can be pronounced Dravidian with 
any show of certainty; all are more or less Hinduized as regards their customs 
save some poor remnants in South Mirzapur, and it is impossible to say how 
great or how little is the admixture of Aryan blood in them, Eaoially the people of 
the province are Aryo-Dravidian; though sometimes one and sometimes the other 
element predominates, cases are but rare where a caste is obviously one or the other 
and not a mixture of both. In this province greater fecundity is the privilege of the 
lower caste in the social scale, and it seems probable that custom and occupation 
have as great an influence on the matter as race. There are obvious reasons 
why the lower caste should be the more prolific. Their women are not cooped 
up in zananas to live an inactive and secluded life: children of both sexes (so 
long as there is money to support them in their years of helplessness) are a 
valuable asset and very early contribute to the family income by herding cattle, 
goats or other livestock, or weeding the fields; husband and wife are more of 
an age, and marriage (in the sense of the gauna or the commencement of connubial 
relations) begins only when the husband is able to support a wife, which is 
naturally at a rather later age than the usual marriage age. All these points 
make for the health of the community, especially of its females, and consequently 
for a greater fecundity. 
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Subsidiary table l.—Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods. 


Age. 

1 

1 . Males, 

Females. 

Age 

Hindus. 

. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0 

3,682 

3,839 

4,065 

3,979 

61 

1 

1,767 

1,784 

2,055 

2,051 

62 

2 

2,450 

2,554 

2,909 

2,858 

63 

3 

2,606 

2,638 

3,161 

3,168 

64 

4 

2,530 

2.677 

2,867 

3,049 

65 

5 

3,247 

3,107 

3,284 

3,243 

66 

6 

2,617 

2,796 

2,767 

3,107 

67 

7 

2,498 

2,420 

2,618 

2,416 

68 

S 

3,185 

3,417 

2,873 

3,220 

69 

9 

1,811 

1,858 

1.891 

1,796 

70 

10 

3.590 

3,827 

3,085 

3,433 

71 

11 

1,460 

1,518 

1,356 

1,327 

72 

12 

3,556 

3,812 

2,856 

3,092 

73 

13 

1,047 

1,086 

960 

982 

74 

14 

1,716 

1,799 

1,882 

1,379 

76 

15 

2,214 

2,017 

1,664 

1,741 

76 

16 

2,305 

2,231 

2,026 

2,090 

77 

17 

670 

574 

527 

614 

78 

18 

2,313 

2,247 

1,978 

2,006 

79 

19 

585 

612 

495 

617 

80 

20 

4,220 

4,108 

4,542 

4,909 

81 

£1 

613 

674 

530 

604 

82 

22 

2,033 

2,163 

1,919 

1,889 

S3 

23 

470 

466 

508 

433 

84 

24 

1,308 

1,183 

1,505 

1,389 

85 

25 

5,383 

6,345 

5,051 

5,610 

86 

26 

1,049 

965 

965 

843 

87 

27'* i 

669 

659 

600 

546 

88 

28 1 

1,942 

1,634 

2,087 

1,741 

89 

29 

412 

366 

422 

287 

90 

30 

6,002 

6,706 

6,064 

5,917 

91 

31 

350 

338 

345 

310 

92 

32 

1,988 

1,745 

1,660 

1,383 

93 

33 

299 

268 

251 

174 

94 

34 

480 

451 

486 

449 

96 

35 

3,316 

3,457 1 

3,100 

3,078 

96 

36 

1,529 

1,422 ' 

1,437 

1,232 

97 

oh 

246 

233 

229 

233 

98 

38 ! 

665 

672 

827 

769 

99 

39 

285 

224 

348 

272 

100 

40 

5,601 

6,300 

5,393 

5,597 

101 

41 

286 

317 

265 

242 

102 

42 

727 

606 

601 

423 

103 

43 

123 

182 

120 

97 

104 

44 

308 

317 

303 

236 

105 

45 

2,671 

2,718 

2,296 

2,141 

106 

46 

263 

269 

261 

268 

107 

47 

141 

165 

124 ' 

114 

108 

48 , 

472 

415 

471 

404 

109 

49 

♦ 160 

119 

194 

129 

no 

50 

3,810 

3,760 

4,107 

4,008 

111 

51 

161 

227 

140 

181 

112 

m 

326 

326 

304 

333 

113 

33 

79 

66 

58 

52 

114 

34 

147 

176 

146 

l45 

116 

55 

848 

932 

877 

888 

116 

56 

219 

194 

243 

158 

117 

57 

64 

63 

74 

48 

118 

38 

59 

152 

62 

194 

63 

180 

78 

136 

78 

119 

120 

60 

2,269 

2,412 

3,063 

3,248 


Males. 

Females. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

81 

122 

112 

126 

131 

111 

162 

126 

26 

57 

33 

26 

45 

66 

76 

68 

362 

427 

420 

439 

29 

41 

54 

42 

26 

41 

33 

19 

66 

60 

62 

29 

18 

30 

31 

10 

683 

696 

977 

1,046 

19 

39 

22 

23 

44 

30 

54 

38 

6 

6 

9 

13 

10 

18 

19 

16 

95 

119 

123 

123 

11 

9 

12 

13 

9 

2 

9 

6 

20 

18 

20 

13 

7 

6 

9 

3 

339 

373 

538 

549 

11 

12 

12 

6 

15 

12 

19 

10 

6 

6 

3 

3 

9 

6 

9 

13 

33 

33 

37 

19 

5 

3 

6 


3 

3 

3 

3 

- 4 

9 

6 

6 

3 

21 

4 

3 

68 

72 

94 

113 

3 

15 

4 


3 

6 

4 

**10 

1 


1 

6 

,, 

2 

3 

13 

21 

12 

16 

2 


2 


1 


! 2 


2 

3 

2 


2 

,, 

3 


16 

21 

24 

**10 

« • 

3 

1 

10 

1 

., 
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. • 


1 


1 
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Subsidiary table II.- 


-Age distribution oj 10,000 of each sex in the province and 
each natural division. 


Feioales, 


5—10 .. 

10—15 .. 

15—20 .. 

20—25 ,. 

25—30 ,. 

30—35 ., 

35—’lO ». 

40-45 .. 

45—^0 . • 

60—55 .. 

55—60 .. 

60—65 .. 

65—70 .. 

70 and over 
Total 60 and oyer 
Unspecified 

Mean age 

NaUiral divisions. 
Himalaya, West. 
0—5 .. 

5—10 
10—15 .. 

15—20 .. 

20—40 .. 

40—60 .. 

60 and over 
Unspecified 


Stih’Emalaya, West, 


f I 25 years— 
i|l'03 months 


[ 25 years— 
8*1 months 


0—5 .. 

5—10 .. 
10-15 .. 

15—20 .. 
20—40 .. 

40—60 .. 

60 and over 
Unspecified 


Indo-Gangeiio Flain, 
West. 


Females. 

lilales. 

Females. ! 

I\Iales, 

Females 

314 

342 

! 

359 1 

262 

280 

1S8 

148 

■ 165 I 

229 

248 

297 

247 

281 

192 

219 

266 i 

294 

3S5 

266 

299 

245 

277 

296 

279 

287 

1,310 

1,308 

7,436 

1,028 

7,333 

1,263 

1,328 

1,290 

1,337 

1,276 

1,073 

1,166 

941 

1,248 

999 

764 

838 

732 

807 

719 

885 

858 

899 

848 

915 

896 

867 

895 

931 

946 

' 881 

892 

910 

918 

927 

, 563 

564 

544 

631 

525 

719 

703 

722 

' 695 

737 

357 

341 

321 

327 

315 

510 

483 

517 

496 

537 

173 

152 

150 

149 

144 


j 24 years— 
110-4 months | 


2o years— 
6 ■ 7 months 


24 years— 25 years— J 26 years— 
9 • 1 months 5*4 months [10 * 8 months 


1,469 

1,301 

1,052 

918 

3,123 

U576 

561 


25 years— 
7* 4 months 


0—5 .. 

5—10 .. 
10—15 ,. 
15—20 .. 
£0—40 .. 
40-60 .. 
60 and over 
Unspecified 


Indo-Gangeiio Plain, 
Central. 

0-5 .. 

5—^10 J . 

10-15 .U 
15-20 .. 

20-40 .. 

40-60 ^ 

60 and over " ,, 

Unspecified 


Central India plaUam 


0-5 .. 

5—10 .. 
10-15 ,, 
15—20 .. 
20—40 
40—60 
60 and over 
Unspecified 
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Subsidiary table II .—Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the provinoe and each 
natural cimsion—(concluded). 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

jeast Baipurat. 






■ 

0 —5 .. 

1,292 

1,343 

1,193 

1,218 

1,284 

1,371 

5—10 .. 

1,460 

1,378 

1,336 

1,265 

1,514 

1,399 

10 —lo .. 

1,203 

990 

1,412 

1,125 

1,302 

1,042 

15—SO .. 

806 

676 

907 

774 

765 

648 

20-40 .. 

3,300 

3,419 

3,199 

3,374 

3,072 

3,268 

40-60 .. 

1,517 

1,615 

1,534 

1,670 

1,602 

1,667 

60 and over 

422 

679 

410 

567 

'461 

605 

Unspecified 

•• 

- 

9 

7 

Buh-Mimalaya^ JEJait 







0—5 

1,248 

1,331 

1,264 

1,332 

1,479 

1,606 

5—10 .. 

1,414 

1,336 

1,325 

1,279 

1,447 

1^366 

10—15 .. 

1,243 

1,014 

1,867 

1,158 

1,173 

949 

16—£0 .. 

788 

641 

i 870 

717 

i 725 

605 

20—40 .. 

3,261 

3,423 

3,164 

3,236 

! 3,127 

3,198 

40—60 .. 

1,697 

1,639 

1,558 

1,643 

1,567 

1,691 

686 

60 and over 

449 

616 

443 

621 

482 

Unspecified 

Jndo^Gan^eiio Plain, 
Bast, 



9 

14 


0-5 

1,232 

1,286 

1,213 

1,217 

1,347 

1,433 

1,343 

5—10 »* • • 

1,449 

1,324 

1,367 

1,237 

1,486 

10-15 

1,220 

963 

1,378 

1,128 

1,258 

1,007 

642 

15—20 It • • 

768 

650 

853 

738 

740 

20—40 .. 

3,176 

8,464 

2,988 

3,275 

2,944 

3,175 

1,709 

691 

40—60 .. 

1,632 1 

1,685 

1,674 

1,754 

1,680 

60 and over ,, 

523 1 

628 

512 

634 

645 

Unspecified 



15 

•" 1 
17 


1881. 


Males. 

Females. 

1,416 

1,496 

1,388 

1,263 

1,186 

937 

731 

619 

3,213 

3,389 

1,624 

1,691 

442 

605 

1,434 

1,549 

1,412 

1,297 

1,262 

990 

776 

655 

3,165 

3,290 

1,538 

1,593 

423 

626 

1,399 

1,479 

1,420 

^ 1,259 

1,226 

942 

- 721 

607 

3,079 

3,339 

1,646 

1,693 

510 

681 


Subsidiary table III» Age distribution oj 10,000 of each sex in each main religion, 

Hindu, 






1911. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

; 

Age, 



Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

, 

Males. 

Females. 

t 

2 *. 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 •• 

8 

9 

0-5 

6—10 

10^15 

16-20 

£0-40 

40^ 

6 o and over 

* • " 

• * 

i » 

«• 

t • 

ft* 

ft ft 

• ft 

ft 

• ft 

■{ 

1,153 

1,336 

1,223 

860 

3,228 

1.729 

471 

26 years— 
2*1 months. 

1,255 

1,320 

1,022 

761 

3,331 

1,749 

572 

26 years— 
9^4 months. 

1,221 

1,295 

1,265 

867 

3,165 

1,728 

469 

24 years— 
10^4 months. 

1,305 

1,260 

1,071 

760 

4,241 

1,768 

596 

26 years— 

?• 6 months. 

1,305 

1,329 

1,166 

837 

3,192 

1,682 

489 

1,434 

1,291 

941 

726 

3,259 

1,711 

638 

1,227 

1,335 

1,248 

811 

3,236 

1,666 

477 

1,336 

1,274 

998 

719 

3,322 

1,726 

625 

• ft 

• ft 






Muhammadan. 






6-4 

5-10 

ICK-IS 

16-^20 

20 -ffl 

40-^ 

60 and tJTM 

«« 

■*f' ; 

•* 

** 

• » 

** 

#« 

#» 

fti 

■■ ■■{ 

1,213 
1,371 ' 

1,248 

850 

3,073 

m 

SSyears— 
2*2 months, i 

! 

1,334 

1,366 

1,056 

111 

8,211 

1,666 

590 

26yeais— 
3*1 months. 

1,832 

1,276 

847 

8,010 

1,691 

661 

24‘7aais— 
9'9 montbs. 

1,352 

1,292 

1,091 

785 

3,139 

1,718 

623' 

25 years— 
3-6 months. 

1,344 • 
1,338' 
1,173 
837 
8,076 
1,667 
670 

. ft ft 

ft * ™ 1 

1,463 

1,287 

941 

761' 

3,188 

1,702 

670 

• ft 

■ ft* 

1,239 
1,360 ; 
1,257^ 
782' 
3,141 
1,681 
540 

1,322 
1,288 
• 1 ,011' 
722 
3,251 
■ 1,754 
652 
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Subsidiary table IV.— Age distribution of 1,000 oj each sex in certain castes. 


Males. 


Number per mille age,— 


Females. 


Number per mille age— 


Caste. 

0 —o. 

0 —12. 

12 —10. 

16—20. 

20—40. 

40 and 
over. 

0—5. 

5—12. 

12-15. 

15—20. 

o 

I 

P 

40 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1 . 

Brabman ‘ 


103 

167 

73 

90 

321 

246 

no 

161 

59 

75 

323 

272 

2 , 

Rajput 


107 

170 

75 

91 

318 

239 

116 

166 

62 

82 

325 

249 

3. 

Sonar 


116 

171 

72 

90 

320 

231 

132 

180 

60 

78 

321 

229 

j_ 

Sbaikb 

,. 

116 

179 

72 

86 

318 

229 

132 

177 

60 

81 

320 

230 

■ o. 

Kayastha 


104 

158 

74 

95 

325 

244 

118 

167 

63 

85 

312 

255 

6 . 

Gbamar 

., 

126 

193 

71 

87 

319 

204 

137 

182 

59 

79 

327 

216. 

7. 

Kabar 

,. 

123 

185 

74 

90 

312 

216 

132 

177 

59 

76 

326 

230 

8 . 

Patban 


117 

184 

70 

84 

310 

235 

129 

178 

58 

72 

318 

245 

9. 

Gadariya 

.. 

117 

188 

76 

90 

316 

213 

127 

186 

62 

84 

323 

218 

10 . 

Kumbar 


125 

186 

71 

86 

317 

215 

133 

177 

60 

85 

327 

218 

11 . 

Dhobi 


123 

192 

73 

88 

318 

208 

134 

183 

59 

81 

330 

213 

12 . 

Lobar 

,. 

120 

183 

72 

85 

322 

218 

132 

180 

58 

76 

328 

226 

13. 

Nai.. 

* « 

118 

183 

75 

91 

318 

215 

129 

175 

59 

82 

328 

227 

14, 

Saiyid 


119 

172 

75 

89 

304 

241 

126 

174 

63 

81 

310 

246 

15. 

Barbai 


113 

176 

75 

91 

317 

228 

128 

174 

61 

83 

322 

232 

16. 

Julaba 

.. 

136 

194 

69 

79 

299 

223 

148 

187 

58 

75 

321 

211 

17. 

leli .. 

.. 

119 

187 

71 

85 

324 

214 

129 

179 

59 

77 

334 

222 

IS. 

Lodba 


113 

183 

72 

89 

327 

216 

123 

175 

64 

83 

331 

224 

19. 

Bbarbbunja 

.. 

112 

176 

70 

88 

322 

232 

127 

177 

69 

77 

330 

230 

20 . 

Kalwar 


117 

178 

70 

83 

324 

228 

125 

166 

56 

70 

336 

247 

21 . 

Bbangi 


124 

190 

77 

98 

300 

211 

138 

190 

65 

92 

312 

203 

22 . 

Agarwal 

• • 

97 

161 

84 

111 

307 

240 

116 

172 

74 

100 

294 

244 

23. 

Pasi 


120 

203 

66 

86 

319 

206 

131 

191 

56 

77 

338 

207 

■24. 

Abir 


108 

184 

74 

88 

326 

220 

116 

178 

60 

77 

334 

236 

25. 

Luniya 


132 

209 

71 

82 

307 

199 

158 

189 

67 

69 

319 

208 

26. 

Bbat 


107 

168 

69 

89 

316 

251 

109 

160 

54 

76 

323 

276. 

27. 

Kacbbi 

.. 

118 

179 

74 

90 

327 

212 

131 

173 

60 

84 

333 

219 

28. 

Mallah 

.. 

149 

209 

69 

79 

295 

199 

141 

176 

55 

71 

336 

221 

29. 

Kurmi 

• • 

112 

176 

69 

83 

332 

228 

119 

170 

55 

72 

339 

245 

SO. 

Gujar 

•* 

107 

182 

85 

108 

301 

217 

119 

176 

73 

102 

305 

225 

31. 

O' all .« 

.. 

105 

168 

84 

107 

297 

239 

117 

167 

79 

96 

•298 

243 

.32. 

Kbatik 


117 

185 

83 

96 

296 

223 

130 

190 

69 

93 

310 

208 

33. 

Murao 

•. 

116 

174 

60 

79 

335 

236 

128 

171 

62 

74 

330 

245 

34. 

Halwai 

• • 

119 ; 

178 

66 1 

80 

323 

234 

133 

175 

56 

78 

327 

231 

35. 

Bari 

• • 

120 

186 

72 

85 

324 

213 

130 

172 

57 

68 

340 

233 

36, 

Bbar 


143 

204 

64 

77 

316 

197 

148 

179 

55 

62 

344 

212 

37. 

Dbanuk 

• • 

117 

191 

75 

92 

331 

194 

130 

193 

60 

82 

334 

201 

:38. 

Kandu 


128 

189 

76 

82 

316 i 

209 

140 

180 

60 

69 

331 

220 

39. 

Tamboli 

• • 

100 

165 

67 

86 

' 334 

248 

112 

164 

52 

74 

350 

248 

40. 

Taga 


107 

163 

S3 

103 

300 

244 

119 

171 

67 

89 

304 

260 

41. 

Bbuinbar 

• • 

113 

190 

77 

85 

310 

226 

117 

163 

54 

70 

344 

252 

42. 

Dom 


138 

184 

69 

83 

315 

211 

153 

178 

62 

' 82 

324 

201 ,. 

43. 

Koeri 

•• 

126 

182 

69 

78 

332 

213 

136 

166 

57 

69 

339 

233 

44. 

Newat 


125 

191 

68 

89 

313 

210 

136 

183 

61 

75 

326 

219 

45. 

Dusadb 

• * 

134 

187 

68 

77 

323 

211 

134 

163 

63 

77 

340 

223' 

46. 

Mali 


120 

171 

83 

102 

310 

214 

123 

188 

70 

93 

sis 

208, 

47, 

Agrabari 

o. 

120 

155 

80 

98 

315 

232 

138 

156 

65 

92 

337 

2 U« 

48. 

Umar 

•* 

129 

168 

83 

83 

320 

223 

124 

169 

52 

67 

346 

242 

49. 

Kasaundban 

• • 

99 

163 

71 

89 

327 

251 

117 

150 

56 

82 

336 

261 

60 . 

Kisau 

- 

110 

180 

77 

83 

335 

215 

133 

185 

66 

74 

319 

223“ 

Sir 

Barattwal 


108 

170 

71 

78 

296 

277 

100 

174 

55 

87 

308 

276- 

52. 

Gaboi 

•* 

103 

154 

73 

109 

365 

206 

119 

151 

62 

77 

343 

248]' 
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Subsidiary table 'Y—Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 
16 to 40 ; also of married females aged 15 to 40 per 100 females. 


Districts and natiiral 
divisions. 


United Provinces 

Eitnalaya, Weti 

Dehra Dun ,. 

Naini Tal .. 

Almora 

Gariiwal 

Suh^Eimalayctj West .. 

Saliaranpnr .. 

Bareilly 
Bi jnor 
Piiibhit 
Kheri 

Indo-G-angefie Hain, 
West 

Mnzafiainagar 

Meerut 

Bulandslialir 

Aligarh 

Muttra 

Agra 

Parrukhahad 
Mainpuri .. 

Btawah 
Etah 
Eudaun 
Moradabad .. 
Shahjahanpur 

Indo-Qangeiie Flain, Cen- 


tral 


Oa'wnpore ., 


Patehpur 


Allahabad .. 


Lucknow 


Unao 


Eae Bareli .. 


Sitapni 

,, 

Hardoi 


Pyzabad 

t* 

Sultanpnr .. 

.. 

Partabgarh .. 


Bara Banki.. 


OentTal India Elaieait 

«. 

Banda 


Hamirpni .. . 


Jhansi 


Jalaun 

.. 

Eatt Sat^uras 

** 

Mirzapuc ,* 


8«l-Eintalat/a, Eaii 


Gorakhpur ,, 


Basil 


Gouda *. 


Bahraioh 


Indo-Qanffeiic MaWi Mart 

Benares 


Jaunpur 


Ghasipur 


Bahia 


Ammgarh ,, 



Proportion of children, both sexes 
per 100 . 

Proportion of persons aged 60 and over per 100 
to those aged 15 to 40. 

Number of married 
females aged 15 
to 40 per 100 females 
of all ages. 

Persons aged 

15 to 40. 

Married females aged 
15 to 40. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1911. 

1901, 

1891. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1911. 

1901: 

1891. 

62 

63 

67 

150 

152 

151 

12 

U 

12 

15 

12 

16 

35 

34 

35 

63 

58 

63 

152 

140 

158 

11 

13 

10 

12 

11 

. 14 

36 

37 

33 

48 

62 

60 

145 

148 

152 

10 

13 

10 

10 

9 

13 

37 

37 

37 

53 

46 

54 

161 

152 

169 

7 

10 

6 

9 

9 

13 

88 

38 

38 

73 

68 

72 

148 

128 

140 

16 

14 

14 

14 

13 

14 

36 

36 

34- 

68 

58 

68 

148 

134 

154 

10 

14 

8 

12 

9 

14 

36 

36 

36 

63 

64 

66 

157 

160 

160 

12 

14 

12 

15 

12 

16 

35 

34 

35 

58 

63 

59 

150 

159 

147 

11 

11 

12 

13 

11 

, , 13 

36 

85 

37 

64 

65 

67 

139 

161 

161 

12 

16 

11 

15 

11 

15 

36 

35 

36 

66 

62 

68 

157 

155 

160 

13 

14 

13 

17 

14 

" 18 

36 

34 

36 

67 

64 

70 

167 

158 

173 

10 

16 

9 

14 

10 

, 17 

35 

35 

35 

63 

65 

68 

168 

167 

168 

12 

16 

12 

14 

14 

17 

36 

33 

35 

63 

S7 

58 

W 

166 

144 

12 

13 

12 

14 

11 

IB 

35 

$4 

37 

63 

68 

57 

160 

166 

141 

12 

11 

12 

13 

10 

13 

36 

35 

38. 

61 

60 

58 

149 

155 

139 

14 

14 

13 

14 

10 

13 

36 

36 

38. 

64 

75 

67 

151 

175 

133 

13 

13 

13 

14 

10 

11 

35 

35 

39 

63 

73 

57 

158 

173 

140 

‘13 

14 

13 

14 

10 

13 

34 

34 

38 

50 

65 

66 

146 

166 

143 

12 

13 

12 

15 

10 

11 

35 

54 

37 

59 

65 

69 

150 

165 

144 

13 

13 

12 

14 

11 

.. 13 

35 

33 

38 

61 

64 

54 

158' 

175 

138 

10 

12 

12 

12 

10 

11 

34 

32 

37 

60 

66 

54 

154 

166 

137 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

36 

36 

39 

68 

62 

56 

153 

160 

144 

8 

10 

9 

10 

9 

. 11 

36 

36 

37 

67 

69 

52 

168 

183 

133 

12 

13 

10 

13 

9 

13 

34 

33 

38 

66 

67 

62 

165 

170 

154 

14 

16 

16 

13 

11 

16 

34 

33 

36 

69 

65 

65 

165 

155 

153 

14 

. 16 

13 

17 

13 

.. 17 

36 

35 

36 

65 

65 

66 

164 

163 

166 

12 

16 

12 

16 

12 

_ 17 

34 

34 

35 

59 

62 

67 

140 

145 

154 

12 

14 

13 

16 

14 

’■ 17 

35 

35 

35 

62 

55 

54 

133 

138 

134 

10 

11 

10 

12 

11 

12 

34 

36 

37 

58 

57 

58 

138 

133 

134 

11 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

37 

37 

37 

61 

68 

66 

143 

135 

150 

10 

12 

11 

11 

12 

15 

36 

35 

35 

54 

63 

64 

137 

162 

155 

14 

16 

17 

19 

18 

21 

36 

34 

35 

58 

63 

68 

144 

149 

156 

13 

14 

18 

16 

15 

' 16 

35 

33 

35 

67 

59 

69 

129 

137 

149 

13 

16 

12 

18 

15 

.. 18 

3.6 

34 

35 

69 

66 

72 

145 

161 

i 167 

12 

14 

14 

17 

. 16 

18 

36 

35 

35 

62 

67 

70 

156 

164 

167 

11 

13 

12 

14 

13 

14 

36 

34 

36 

63 

60 

73 

142 

137 

164 

15 

18 

15 

18 

16 

. 22 

35 

35 

34 

58 

65 

74 

128 

143 

160 

14 

17 

14 

19 

16 

22 

37 

85 

34 

62 

63 

75 

134 

139 

157 

ll 

14 

14 

16 

14 

’ 18 

37 

36 

33 

56 

66 

69 

135 

152 

166 

15 

16 

16 

20 

.17 

.. 21 

36 

84 

, 35 

6t 

55 

66 

150 

137 \ 

154 

8 

12 

7 

12 

10 

^ 14 

36 

34' 

34 

62 

54 

66 

i 154 

133 

159 

8 

12 

8 

12 

9 

16 

85 

34 

34 

61 

68 

64 

146 

145 

152 

9 

13 

8 

13 

10 

' 14 

36 

33 

35 

62 

54 

72 

162 

183 

173 

S 

12 

7 

12 

9 

. 14 

37 

35 

84 

68 

56 

69 

144 

141 

148 

7 

11 

7 

11 

8 

10 

86 

36 

35 

67 

61 

72 

154 

142 

16$ 

10 

U 

-10 

14 

12 

15 

34 

34 

36 

67 I 

61 

72 

164 

142 

163 

10 

14 

10 

14 

12 

16 

34 

34 

36 

65 

65 

77 

m 

155 

173 

12 

15 

' 11 

16 

13 


36 

34 

35 

70 

65 

79 

169 

168 

174 

11 

. 16 

11 

15 

;li 

.. 16 

86 

S3 

35 

65 

67 

78 

148 

167 

176 

11 

16 

10 

16 

11 

19 

36 

84 

35 

62 

61 

76 

142 

144 

170 

11 

16 

11 

16 

14 

20 

36 

35 

34 

69 

65 

72, 

139 

154 ^ 

168 

11 

14 

13 

17 

16 

19 

34 

86 

35 

65 

64 

74 \ 

152 

146 

165 

13 

15 

16 

16 

1^ 

18 

35 

: 34 

36 

66 

60 

68 1 

166 

144 

165 

14 

16 

. 13 

17 

14 

18 

84 

34 

33 

64 

65 

76 

144 

146 

‘ 169 

13 

15 

13 

16 

15 

^*18 

35 

34 

34 

00 

ah 

64 

74 

155 

146 

161 

13 

16 

13 

17 

,15 

.. 18 

: 34 

84. 

34 

07 

66 

77 

169 

147 

162 

,13 

16 

14 

18 

16 

21 

34 

84 

33 

00 

64 

76 

152 

146 

166 

; IS 

1 

14 

12 

' 13 

14 

”U7 

36 

sr 

35 
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Subsidiary table VI .—Variation in population at certain age-periods. 


Natural divisioufl. 

Period, 

Variation per cent. 

in population. (Increase 4- Decrease —.) 

AH ages. 

0—10 

10—15 

15—10 

40-60 

60 and 
over. 

. 

1881—1891 

+fi-34 

■hlO-18 

-•35 

4-5*49 

+5*77 

+9*73 

United Provinces .. <; 

1891-1301 

■hi-68 


■h12‘21 

4-7*52 

-4*45 

-3-18 

( 

1901-1911 


-1’28 

-412 

+’11 

+7*74 

-3’15 


1881—1891 

+13-38 

+12-79 

+8*22 

+15*54 

+14-10 

+8*79 

Himalaya, West ,, < 

1891—1901 

+2*63 

4-2^95 

+8-10 

+5*05 

+5-47 

-6'73 

( 

1901—1911 

-M*73 

4-17*21 

4-4*41 

+7*24 

+12-85 

+17-83 

( 

1881—1891 

+5-22 

4-6-48 

-2-48 

+6*81 

+4*34 

+5*90 

Sub-Himalaya, West < 

j 

1891—1901 

+1-56 

-1-84 

4-9*68 

+ *89 

+5-47 

-5*13 

( 

1901—1911 

+1-10 

4--96 

-•07 

+1*91 

+ *36 

-•07 

( 

1881—1891 

H-l*o2 

4-5-62 

4-13*64 

+3*35 

+2-01 

-1*39 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West .. < 

1891—1901 

+1-09 

+17-94 

4-14-39 

+1*94 

+15-24 

+10-97 


1901—1911 

-f-2-01 

-7-78 

4-11*36 

-1-20 

-2-33 

-2-72 

S 

1881—1891 

-f8‘o0 

4-14*58 

4-1*11 

+7*31 

+5-97 

+10*45; 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central,, s 

1891—1901 

+1-28 

-6-22 

4-15*75 

+2*59 

+3-26 

-4*19 

r 

1901—1911 

-3'74 j 

-5*25 

-9*69 

-•06 

+3-76 

-10*20 


1881—1891 

+4-22 

4-3*01 

4-11 *95 

-•62 

+7-64 

--48 

Central India Plateau .. < 

1891—1901 

-8-37 

-16’11 

4-2-36 

-3*64 

-6-00 

-21-02 

1 

1901—1911 

+4-84 

4-17*57 

> -16*48 

+5*93 

--31 

+1*07 

f 

1881—1891 

+2*20 

4-2-28 

-12*77 

^ -*39 

+•77 

1 +4-09 

East Satpuras ., ,. J 

1891—1901 

-6-81 

-16*13 

4--65 

«.*76 

-8-57 

-14*46 

( 

1901-1911 

-1*05 

4'8-08 

-14*31 

-1*71 

-3-31 

+•1-18 

j 

1881—1891 

+6-84 

4-17*23 

4-6*66 

+-10*01 

+14-16 

+26-07 

Sub-Himalaya, East .. } 

1891—1901 

-•14 

-11-58 

4-19 *05 

+4*39 

+15-95 

+8-16 

1 

1901-1911 

4-3-22 

4-5-79 

-7*61 

+4-85 

+4-35 

+3-29 

/ 

1881-1891 

4-5‘14 

4-6-01 

4-9*72 

+1*84 

+6-73 

+9*28 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, East ,. J 

1891.,.1901 

-2‘97 

-16-02 

4-2*69 

-2-67 

+6-39 

-13*62 


1901-1911 

-5*17 

-•27 

-17*21 

-2-76 

+8-98 

-5-11 
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191. Proportion of females to males. —In 1881 the proTince possessed 925 
women to 1,000 men. In 1891 the figure had risen to 930 and by 1901 it was 
'937. In 1911 the figure is 915 women to 1,000 men, the lowest proportion for 30 
years. The decrease is universal: every natural division has shared in the loss and 
only seven districts are better oS than they were ten years ago. These decreases 
are large, varying from 44 to 10 per 1,000. The Eastern Plain has suffered most 
(—44), the Himalaya, West and Plateau divisions have suffered least (—10 each). 
Of the States, Eampur’s decrease is 21, but Tehri has an increase of 11. 

192. Variations since 1881. —Three natural divisions (Sub-Himalaya West, 
Indo-Q-angetic Plain West, and Indo-Oangetic Plain Central), twenty-six districts 
and one state show the lowest proportions recorded since 1881. The Eastern Plain 
and four districts show the lowest proportion recorded since 1891. The other four 
divisions show a decrease since 1901, but their proportions are higher than those of 
earlier enumerations : this is also true of ten districts. Of the seven districts and 
the one state which have increased ratios, five show their highest recorded figures— 
these are G-arhwal, Eyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Benares; one district, 
Gronda, is stationary, at its best on record. 

193. Ratios in the natural population. —It is obvious that the proportion of 
the sexes as enumerated does not represent the proportion of the sexes in the 
population which is indigenous to, and has its home in, the province. Migration 
will upset the figures. Where more women emigrate than men, the ratio decreases, 

when more women im¬ 
migrate than men, the 
ratio increases. So far 
as the whole province is 
concerned, it is only 
affected by external 
migration, that is, by 
immigration into or 
emigration out of the 
province from or into 
other provinces. But 
within the province 
there is a very great 
deal of female migra¬ 
tions due to the opera¬ 
tion of marriage cus¬ 
tom. Immigration and 
emigration of this hind 
cancel each other to 
some extent; but it is 
very rare that they 
exactly balance each 
other. To correct the 
figures to allow for 
migration it is therefore 
necessary to take out 
ratios on the natural 
population, i.e. on the 
population born in a 



P) Subsidiary table I.—General proportion of tbe sexes by natural divisions and districts. 

Ditto II.— "NrnTYTiKRr rtf •fAmalflc -no-r 1 AHA TYtO-loc __ .... -i_ *t' 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


~ - XT--'XT'- -- nixiu. uistjriCuS 

n.— Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by teUgions at each of tbe 
last three censuses. 

HI —Krmher of females per 1,000 males at diJSereni aga-perlods hy religions and natural 
divisions (Census of 1911). 

W.—Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes, 

V. ^Actol number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 1891—IQOO 

and 1901—19^0/ • ® 

VI, —Number of'deaths'of each sex at difEerent ages, - 
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district wherever it is enumerated. This is done in subsidiary table I for 1911 and 

1901. The figures for 
1911 are based on the 
figures in table XI 
plus the details of per¬ 
sons born in this pro¬ 
vince but enumerated 
elsewhere, which have 
been supplied from 
other provinces. The 
figures for 1911 are 
obtained by working 
back from the percent¬ 
ages (given in subsidi¬ 
ary table III to chapter 
II of the report of 
1901) to the actuals. 
Figures for any earlier 
census are not avail¬ 
able. Four maps are 
given in the margin 
showing respectively 
for the actual and 
natural population the 
districts where females 
exceed males and males 
exceed females. 

194. Ratios in the 
actual and natural po¬ 
pulation compared.— 
Whilst in the actual population an excess of females is shown by ten districts and 
one state in 1901 and by seven districts and one state in 1911, in the natural 
population an excess is found only in four districts and one state (Garhwal,. 

Partabgarh, Jaunpur, 
Mirjsapur and Tehri) 
in 1911, and in the 
same, with Gorakhpur, 
in 1901. Normally the 
ratio in the natural 
population is lower 
than the ratio in the 
actual population: the 
reverse was the case in 
eighteen districts in 
1901, and in thirteen 
districts in 1911. This- 
points to the general 
fact that whilst immi¬ 
grant women and emi¬ 
grant women usually 
outnumber the immi¬ 
grant and emigrant 
males, respectively, the 
immigrant women also 
outnumber the emi¬ 
grant women. In Agra- 
for instance amongst 
immigrants, there are 
1,732 women to IjOOO 
men, and amongst emi¬ 
grants 1,418 women to 
1,000 men-:. F'or the 

whole province there are 1,362 women to 1,000men aud only 
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800 women to 1,000 men amongst emigrants. It is unnecessary to pursue the 

matter further, for the 
effect of migration on 
the sexes has already 
been fully discussed in 
chapter III. ;: 

Normally, too, there 
has been little change 
in the nature of immi¬ 
gration since 1901. 
Where the ratio of the 
sexes in the natural 
population was less (or 
greater) than the same 
ratio in the actual po¬ 
pulation in 1901, it 
usually is the same in 
1911. Almora, G-arhwal, 
Muttra, Etawah, Btah,. 
Hardoi, Pa r t a b g a r h, 
Bara Banki, Glorakhpur, 
Bahraich and Eampur 
are however exceptions. 
This doubtless points to 
variations in the volume 
of migration. There is 
one variation of this 
kind which has un¬ 
doubtedly affected the 
figures of this census, 
namely temporary migration to escape plague, which will be referred to sub¬ 
sequently (^). The net result of the comparison between the actual and natural 
population is that whilst in three divisions the ratio of the latter is higher than 
that of the former, namely Himalaya West, Sub-Himalaya West, and the Central 
India Plateau, in the rest it is lower. Over the province the ratio is 903 females 
to 1,000 males as against 915. The true proportion therefore is even lower than it 
appears at first sight. 

196. Proportions of the sexes at various age-periods.— It is unnecessary to 
do more here than indicate the general run of the series of ratios at various ages, 
for this is a matter which will have to be fully discussed in all its bearings later 
on, when the accuracy of the statistics is considered. At age 0, the proportion of 
females to males is 962, which reflects the excess of males at birth. The male 
child is more delicate than the female, and the result is that for the period 0 to 6 
the ratios are exactly equal. Between 6 to 10 there is a big drop ; between 10 and 
16 a still bigger drop, to 766. The proportions then become more favourable to the 
females, very slowly in the first five years, then more rapidly; but there is no 
excess of females till the last age-period (60 and over), when it is 1,086. This 
seriation has always been the same in all decades ; it has varied in degree but 
never in nature. 

196. The proportion of the sexes by natural divisions. —If we except the 
purely montane tracts (Garhwal, Tehri State and Almora) the ratio of females to 
males increases from west to east. The Western Plain and Western Sub-Hima¬ 
layas show the lowest ratios ; and with them go Dehra Dun and Naini Tal, which 
have the two,lowest ratios in the province, and Eampur State. The central portion, 
the Central Plain and the Plateau, comes next: lastly the Eastern Plain, Eastern 
Sub-Himalayas and East Satpuras. In several respects we have seen that the 
variations in the province are from west to east, and it is worth while considering 
whether there is any causal connection between these variations. The chief ones 
are these;— 

(1) Density increases from west to east. 

(2) Internal female migration is largely from east to west. 

(3) Migration over the border is greater in the east than the west. 

^ ‘ ' W Also chapters n and in jpamw. 
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(4) The lower castes and lower branches of castes live in the east, the 
higher castes and the higher sub-castes of castes in the west. 

Of these points the second and fourth are obviously correlated under the law 
of hypergamy. The first and third are also correlated since migration is largely 
dictated by the pressure of the people on the soil, which sends them abroad to make 
a living there. To some extent the third point is correlated with the ratio of the 
sexes ; for it is the men who chiefly migrate, leaving an excess of women at hpmq', 
The second point would also affect this ratio, but to a smaller extent, for the losl 
of emigration of this kind is compensated by immigration of the same kind. If ifc 
can be proved that low^er castes possess more women than higher castes, the 
fourth point -would also affect the ratios. This is a matter which will be dealt 
with in a subsequent paragraph: here it need only be said that lower castes do seem 
to possess more than their share of women. Bearing these facts in mind, therefore, 
the fact that the ratio of women is greater in the east than the west is not surpris¬ 
ing. And if the maps given in the margin above be examined it will appear that the 
progression from west to east is regular and practically unbroken. Omitting the 
three montane districts already mentioned, it .will be seen that from the western 
border, up to and including Kheri, Sitapur, Lucknow and Cawnpore, there is a 
solid block of districts whose ratio of females to 1,000 males is under 900. Next 


comes a series of districts—Bahraich, Bara Banki, Unao, Batehpur and Jalaun—with 
ratios under 940, and one (Jhansi) under 960. East of these the progression is not 
quite so regular, as Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Jaunpur districts, with a 
ratio of over 1,000, are sandwiched in between districts with smaller ratios; but, as 
will be seen below, there are reasons for supposing the excess of females in these 
districts to be exaggerated by temporary migration, whilst the districts still further 
east have suffered worse from plague than any other tract of similar extent in the 
province. And when it is remembered that the Punjab shows a smaller and 
Bengal a higher ratio than the United Provinces, it seems quite obvious that this 
regular progression from west to east is not a matter of chance but depends on 
real differences in environment. Nor is this a peculiarity of the present census: 
it has always been the case at all enumerations. The proportion of the sexes 
depends chiefly on the proportion of female to male births and female to male 
deaths; and a consideration of these and of subsidiary table III will shed some 
light on the differences between natural divisions. The ratio of female to 1,000 male 

Batio of female to 1,000 male births and deatBs jbirths and deaths respectively are given in 
respectively by natural divisionB. _____ 'the margin. It will be Seen that Himalaya 

Natural division. ' BirthsTBeaths has a much higher and the Western 

_ ^ ,_,_^ iPlain a distinctly lower ratio of female to 

tr- , TO . „ i births than any other division. The 

Sub-Himalaya, West., .. 925 954 remaining SIX diYisions all liaYG latios in the 

:: S S ?eig»oiirhood of 925 . Hmalya Wesuh™- 

Central India Plateau 925 919 loiG staxts at a Considerable advantage in the 

S Sg oHts ratio of femalea to mate. The 

indo-Gangetio Plain, East .. 925 993 W estem Jr lain Similarly staxts at a marked 

United Provinces .. .. 92* 957 jdisadvantage. The ratio of female births to 

, ^—-Wrw:—T slightly exceeds the similar ratio 

for deaths in Himalaya West: in the Western Plain it is considerably below 

i nni ^ and a slight increase since 

1901 would he natural mAhe Himalayan tract, and a low ratio of females and a 
considerable decrease since 1901 in the Western Plain. Whilst the expectation 
is fulfilled m the latter case, we find on the contrary a low ratio of females and a 
decrease since 1901 m th_e former case. The reason is the excessive immigra- 
tion of males into Debra Dim and Naini Tal. The immigrants amount to 31 

population: amongst them there are 

only 416 and /04 females respectively to 1,000 ftales. Emigration on the other 

hand, though chiefly of^ males, is trifling. No remark is called for with regard to 
tlie ratios of other divisions. ^ 

by natural divisions.— 

/if noticeable points in the series of sex ratios. 

fa ® between: 6 and-20 and its low ones between 

first hah of life is some- 

Slm ^%^ago immigration mnnot affect the jfigurhs, for" it is chiefly 

adult and temporary, and the immigrants do not hrii^ their families with theih. 


Batio of female to 1,000 male births and deaths j 

respectively by natural divisions. i 

Natural division. 

Births. 

. 

i 

Deaths, 

Himalaya, West 

945 

941 

Sub-Himalaya, West., 

925 

954 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

917 

959 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, Central .. 

929 

968 

Central India Plateau 

925 

919 

East Satpuras 

925 

943 

Sub-Himalaya, Bast ,. 

926 

! 920 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, East 

925 

993 

TTnited Provinces 

m 

957 j 
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The proportions at these ages are consequently those obtaining amongst the 
resident population. In the hills voman, probably, is in a position of more consi¬ 
deration than she is in the plains. Polyan^y was formerly common there,, and 
it still exists in scattered tracts. In a polyandrous system, woman would be of 
more account than in any other system, and her ascendancy probably survives. 
This would operate to prevent the neglect of girl children and in the absence of 
neglect in childhood a relatively high female bh-th-rate could easily produce the 
figure at 6 to 10. Any observer can bear witness that the hill woman is of a 
class apart, with better physique and capable of harder labour (women coolies 
are as common as men) than her plains sister. Between 10 and 20 the matter 
is still more obscure ; but a full analysis of the age tables of Grarhwal in the report 
of 1891 throw's light on the subject. There is firstly no reason for either under¬ 
statement or overstatement of female age in the hills : women marry rather later 
and the par da system is unknown. Moreover they look, between 10 and 20, their 
full age, so that error wmuld be unlikely. There are how'ever both reasons for 
the understatement of the age of males at this period and probability that under¬ 
statement will occur, as lads between 10 and 20 often look very much younger 
than they are. Between 20 and 60 immigration affects the figures : most 
immigrants would be adult males and as immigration is very considerable (vide 
above), it would bring down the proportions considerably. 

(2) 8uhSi7nalaya West, Western Plain and Central Plain. —There is little 
to be said as regards these three divisions. The figures of the first two are below 
the provincial ratios but run in a similar sequence. Plague and malaria sufi&ce 
to account for these low figures. It may be noted that the Western Sub- 
Himalayas possess more females between 40 and 60 than between 20 and 40 ; this 
occurred also in 1901. On the other hand it possesses fewer women over 60 than 
any other division except the Western Plain. This also was the ease in 1901. 
The proportion of women in this division at 20 to 40 is low (there are 3,211 women 
per 10,000 as against 3,313, the provincial figure), whilst its proportion of men at 
the same age is rather higher than the normal (3,233 against 3,212). Similar 
proportions were found in 1901, so that the cause of this variation is constant, but 
I can trace nothing to account for it. The very low proportion of women to 
men over 60 is also to be noticed in both the Western Sub-Himalayan and 
Western Plain divisions. This again is a constant variation from the normal; 
though in 1901 the figmus were considerably higher than in 1911, they were lower 
than those of any other division. The figures of the Central Plain, though they 
run in a normal series, are higher than the provincial figures at all ages, save 60 
and over, and 0 to 6, though in neither case is there any great difference. 

(3) The Central India Plateau, Eastern Satpuras, Eastern Suh-Himalayas 
■and Eastern Plain. —These divisions, though their series of ratios hy age-periods 
are otherwise normal, show an excess of females over males at 20 to 60. The 
cause is undoubtedly emigration : the male emigrants are more numerous than 
the female, and as the age of migration is from 20 onwards the natural result is 
an excess of females at this age-period. The loss is of course from the population 
born in the district; and the excess of females caused by emigration is assisted by 
a further excess of immigrant females over immigrant males. As an example the 
figures of Gorakhpur may be quoted. Amongst the district born, the ratio of females 
to 1,000 males is 979, amongst the immigrants it is 1,363. 

198. Proportions of the sexes in the two main religions.— The proportion 
of females is somewhat higher amongst Muhammadans than Hindus (921 to 916). 
At age 0, the figure is 979 as against 957 ; at age 1 it is lower than the Hindu 
figure, but from that age till 4 it is higher, whilst the figures for 0 to 5 are con¬ 
siderably higher (1,013 to 996). This points to a comparative absence of neglect of 
girl children amongst Muhammadans—for which indeed there is no reason—whilst, 
as will be seen later, it very appreciably affects the figures amongst Hindus. At 
.all succeeding age-periods up to 26 the Muhammadan figures are higher than -the 
Hindu, the result chiefly of their later marriage age. Thereafter however the 
figures are lower. The cause is partly at all events that Muhammadan widows 
remarry and so become once more liable to the dangers of child-bitth: and this 
together with the fact that Muhammadan women generally are more prolific tha n 
Hindu women tells ultimately on their constitution and diminishes theirdongevity. 
Jt is noticeable that whilst, after the age of 5, females exceed males at only one 
.age-period in each community, that age is 60 and over amongst Hindus and 20 to 
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25 amongst Muhammadans ; in other words whilst in the Muhammadan community 
there is a sufficiency of women at the age when for the_ purposes of reproduction 
they are most valuable, amongst Hindus the only time when there are more 
women than men is when for this purpose they are useless. ^Further details at 
this stage are unnecessary as the difference between the religions will he referred 
to again and again in subsequent paragraphs. 

199. The causes of the loss of women since 1901.— From what has been said, 
from the merest glance at any of the subsidiary tables which place the figures of 
1901 and 1911 side by side, it is clear that in this_ decade there has been 
a very great loss of women. The loss is general and widespread, and so severe 
that the province is worse ofi for females than it has been for 30 years. Excep¬ 
tions are rare and, as will be seen, are fictitious. The causes are plague and 
malaria. I need not repeat the discussion of the effect of plague on the 
female population; the matter is fully dealt with in chapter II : it will sufl&ce to 
remind the reader that for every four men whom plague carries off, it carries off five 
women. It is impossible to discover the proportion of damage done to the two 
sexes by malaria. Malaria is only one of many diseases included under the generic 
term “ fever ” in the death returns, and it is well known that many diseases are 
returned as fever of which fever is a mere symptom. “ Fever,” as a whole, is 
rather more fatal to women than men, but I imagine that one cause of this is that 
women are subject to certain diseases accompanied by fever (e.g. puerperal) and 
to complications during child-birth accompanied by fever to which men are not 
subject. But so much at all events may be said, that in those months of 1908 
when malaria was especially severe and malignant, the deaths of females from fever 
exceeded those of males to a quite unusual degree. This however is not always 
so, for in 1897, when there was also a bad epidemic of malaria, women suffered 
no more severely than men 0. But at all events there can be no doubt whatever 
that the causes of the loss in women since 1901 are plague and malaria. 

200 . Causes of the increases in certain districts. —The only districts that 
need a special treatment in respect of the causes which produced their particular 
figures are those where increases in the ratios of women to men have occurred. Of 
these Almora, G-arhwal and Tehri State escaped scotfree from plague and no 
further explanation is needed. But Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Benares 
and Basti have all suffered severely from plague, yet show increases which in the 
first three cases are considerable. The cause is once more ultimately plague. 
The disease always causes a great deal of temporary migration from infected to 
uninfected areas. It is not usually to any great distance : generally it is to the 
nearest grove, rarely to a distance of more than a few miles. The better classes 
go further afield, to country houses of their own, or to houses of their relatives in 
uninfected areas. It is not possible to trace the course of this migration: the 
plague returns do not help, for whole districts are not affected ; and one cannot 
argue from the plague returns that because one district is more and a contiguous 
district is less affected, the migration will necessarily be from the former to the 
latter. There. may be in close proximity an uninfected area in the district which 
is the worse attacked, and an infected area in the district which is the less severely 
attacked, when the migration would be from the latter to the former, There can 
be no doubt whatever, I think, that the figures of sex have been upset by this 
migration; plague was severe at census time, and naturally women are the chief 
emigrants simply because they can be better spared than the men who cannot 
leave their business or their fields. I learnt at the time that such emigration hgid 
actually occurred between Fyzabad and Sultanpur, Jaunpur and other districts 
and Benares, and Unao and Cawnpore, The amount of temporary migration can 
be gauged by comparing the proportion of the sexes amongst immigrants in 1911 
and 1901; I take as examples Fyzabad, Sultanpur and Partabgarh. Their 
proportions of the sexes (females to 1,000 males) for immigrants in 1901 and 1911 

are given in the margin. The figures of 1911 are so 
very much higher than those of 1901 that it is obvious 
that the operations of the marriage market are not 
sufficient to aocormt entirely for them, and T explain the 
difference by this temporary plague migration. There 
is also another variation which is caused by this kind of 

0 clik;gt6c 33, paragrapii 87{c) for a came wiiy malaria should be fatal to women,;!!! 1897 specially the 

Idxths were few aaad the ^ect of malaria, which is probably greater in child-birth than at other timeSj would be at»- ^ 

ynmimmyt . 


District. 

1901. 

1911. 

lE'yzabad 

1,867 

2,100 

Bmtanpnr ^ 

2,642: 

3,696 

Partabgarh ,, 

2,538 1 

i 

3,967 
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migration ('). The obvious place to which to send a wife out of danger’s way is her 
father’s house, if it happens to be in an uninfected area ; which is equivalent to 
sending her back to her birth-place. One may therefore expect to find occasionally 
that the proportion of women to men in the population born in the district of 
enumeration has also risen. In Fyzabad for instance there were 943 such women 
to 1,000 men in 1901; in 1911 there were 947. In Sultanpur the ratios were 
similarly 923 in 1901 and 937 in 1911. This temporary plague migration has 
imdoubtedly affected the figures in many districts though not to so striking an 
extent as in Fyzabad, Sultanpur and Partabgarh. 

201. Summary.—We may now sum up the position. The proportions of 
women to men is, as always, low. It is lower even than it appears to be, because 
the excess of immigrant females and of emigrant males upsets the figures. It is 
much lower than it was in 1901, and generally than it has been for 30 years : the 
causes are plague and malaria. But we have yet to face the question “ Is the whole 
of that loss real ? Is any part of it due to omissions of females from the record ? ” 
And, more generally, “ Is the deficit of females which always exists in this prov¬ 
ince not always due in part to such omissions ? ” 

202. The accuracy of the statistics.—The writers of successive census 
reports and the European statisticians who examine and criticize the results 
of the Indian census have always devoted much attention to the question of 
the proportion of the sexes. Mr. Baillie in 1891 held strongly that there were 
considerable omissions of females from the census records. In 1901 Mr. Burn 
denied it: but since then such critics as Dr. Georg Von Mayr (the statistician 
whose census system has for tw'o successive enumerations been adopted in India) 
and Dr. Kirchhoff have restated and approved Mr. Baillie’s arguments. It 
becomes imperative to consider in detail whether those arguments are sound. 
It must be admitted that at this census, considering the enormous wastage of 
women which the figures seem to show, and the disastrous effect that it is bound 
to have on the growth of the population in the future, it would be a relief to 
discover that these critics were right, that women were omitted, and consequently 
that there are more women in existence than we know of. 

208. Comparison with other countries.—The following figures showing 
the ratios of females to males in various countries will serve as a convenient 
starting point for discussion. I have arranged them in two sets of three columns, 
putting on the left the countries where females are in excess and on the right 
those where females are in defect. 


Number op females per 1,000 males. 


Country 

Number, 

Year 

of 

census. 

Country. 

Number. 

' 

Year 

of 

census- 

Portugal .. 

1090 

1900 

Egypt 


992 

1907 

England and Wales .. 

1068 

1911 

Greece 


986 

1907 

Scotland ,. 

1063 

1911 

Japan 


980 

1903 

Denmark .. 

1061 

1911 

Roumania ., *, 


968 

1899 

Sweden 

1046 

1910 

Bulgaria ,. .. 


962 

1905 

hladras 

1036 

1911 

Burma 


959 

1911 

Austria 

1085 

1900 

United States of America 


966 

1900 

Germany .. 

1026 i 

1910 




(circa) 

Prance 

1022 

i 1901 

Siberia 


955 

1897 

Holland 

1016 

1 1909 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


953 

1911 

Belgium .. 

1018 

1 1901 

India 


958 

1911 

Italy 

1010 

1901 

Canada .. , * 


952 

1901 

Hungary .. 

1009 

1901 




(circa) 

Central Provinces 

1008 

1911 

Servia 


946 

1900 

Bengal 

1004 

1911 

Indian States and Agencies 


944 

1911 

-Ireland .. 

1004 

1911 

United provinces 


913 

1911 




Caucasus .. .. 


897 

1897 


i 


Australia (greater part). New Zealand 

under 950 

•• 


On looking at the figures closely certain points of difference will appear be¬ 
tween the countries in the left columns, where the women are in excess of the men, 
and those in the right columns, where the men are in excess of the women:— 

(1) The former class (with wt)men in excess) are all old countries. 
If an old“ country connotes a long-established government and 
long-established internal peace, Madras and Bengal at all events 
r - are “ older ” than other Indian provinces. 

0) The discussion of t^s subject in cliapters H and IH deals chiefly with this aspect of the subject,. 
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isnGi any infanticide in the villages that used to be suspected is a question that 
’^1 form the subject of a separate report: here I am only concerned to point out 
that if there is it is too trivial to afiect the total figures. 

But if there is no infanticide, there can be no doubt that there is consider- 
able and very widespread neglect of girls. This might affect the figures in two 
ways : it might lead to omission of girls through carelessness—a view taken by 
those critics who prefer “omission” as an explanation to any other—or it may 
result in an unusually high female death-rate at these early ages. _ As regards 
the first point, the implication is that the Hindu omits to mention his girl babies 
because he forgets that he possesses them : and he “ forgets ” because he dislikes 
them. I very much doubt whether there is any active dislike of girl babies. 

I have never noticed any amongst the middle and lower classes, though doubtless 
to certain higher castes who feel the pressure of the law of hypergamy, the birth 
of- a girl is unwelcome. But even if there is, it would not necessarily lead to 
forgetfulness of their existence and consequent omission. A man does not usually 
"■forget ” his troubles; on the contrary he specially remembers them, and as 
there could not possibly be any other reason for omitting them, I cannot see 
that there is any ground whatever for suspecting omission through carelessness. 
But if there is no active dislike, there is unquestionably passive neglect. “The 
parents look after the son and God looks after the daughter.” The daughter 
is.less warmly clad, she receives less attention when ill and less and worse food 
when well. This is not due to cruelty, or even to indifference : it is due simply 
to the fact that the son is preferred to the daughter and all the care, attention 
and dainties are lavished on him, whilst the ■ daughter must be content with the 
remnants of all three. In some few cases, this neglect may amount to a 
fulfilment of Clough’s " commandment ” 

‘‘Thou shalt not kill —but needst hob strive - . 

Officiously to keep alive ; ” 

but I do not think that matters usually go as far as this. The- result of 
course is that the constitutional advantages of females are counterbalanced 
by the disadvantage of neglect and their death-rate between 1 and 5 is almost 
invariably somewhat higher than the male death-rate. The proportion of 
fernale to 1,000 male deaths for this decade is 1,018 at this age-period (vide 
subsidiary table yi), and this is not abnormal, though plague has to some extent 
enhanced the loss at this age as at others. It is not surprising therefore that 
in the next age-period we find a low figure. The loss, it may ’ be mentioned, is 
entirely amongst Hindus. Their proportion of females to males between 0 and 6 
is 994; that of Muhammadans is 1,012, which is appreciably higher than even 
the English ratio (1,004). 

(3) The drop at age-period 10 to 16.—In the diagram given above, 
whilst the figures at all other multiples of 10 are exaggerated the figure at 10 is the 
lowest in the series. It is obvious that there are here counteracting causes to 
overcome the usual phenomenon of heaped up figures at the lO’s. There are 
several possible causes; 

(1) Understatement of female age. 

' (2) Overstatement of female age. 

(3) Omissions of females of this age. 

(4) High female death-rate at this age, • 

. Understatement of female age could only be due to one cause, namely 

to a desire to conceal the presence of a nubile but unmarried daughter. Amongst 
Hindus at all events, it involves social disgrace if a daughter is' not married at 
puberty. About 5 (to paraphrase Mr. Baillie’s remarks at page 120 of the 
Beport of 1891) the father begins to think of a husband for his daughter; 
about 10 it becomes an urgent matter. " Dreading the approach of the time 
when it will be necessary to marry the girl he invariably understates her 
age, and if she is bo_ old that her age cannot be understated sufficiently, 
mef^s to omit mention of her to admitting he has an unmarried-daughter 
Qx 16 or^over." In a word the alleged understatement and the alleged omis¬ 
sion at this age-period are governed by the saiqe considerations, I have already 
given reasons , for not believing that there is much, if any, under^tatoment 
ol age at this period (chapter V, paragraph 181): I briefly repeat them here. 

(«)' If therexs understatement, the understatement for;the sake;of veri-; 
r . .L ; similitude will be as small as possible. Puberty (12 years) is the. 
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crucial time. The figures ought to be heaped up therefore at 8, 9, 
10 and 11. They are not so heaped up to any striking extent: the 
proportions are 933 females to 1,000 males, a figure slightly higher 
than the proportion for 5 to 10, and they are affected by the 
presence of the age 10, a fayourite figure. There may be a very 
little understatement but there cannot be much. 

(6) The Muhammadans, who marry later, and to whom spinsterhood 
is not the same social disgrace as it is to Hindus, have similar 
figures. Females are in excess up to 7 in both communities and 
in defect from 8 onwards, viz. just when by this theory they ought 
to be in excess, for Hindus at all events. 

As regards (3) omission at this period, the same arguments apply. A 
digression may here be made to consider Dr. Von Mayr’s assertion that the cause 
of omission amongst Muhammadans at this age is their reticence about the 
younger inmates of their zananas. With due respect I hold that there is no 
reason whatever for presupposing this reticence ; whilst the word “ yoi^^g®^’” is 
an addition so unwarranted as to savour of question-begging. A Muhammadan 
certainly does not babble to all and sundry of his womenfolk, but he has normally 
no objection to giving the details required by the census schedule; and such 
reticence as he does show is not confined to the young but extends to all ages 
alike, for it is connected with his views on the privacy of the zenana, not with the 
age of his womenkind. I can quote an extreme case to prove this, though for 
obvious reasons I am unable to particularize. In one case such reticence was 
shown. But though all details of the ladies concerned were suppressed, their total 
number was mentioned. This, I am persuaded, is the extremest length to which 
in an extreme case Muhammadan reticence would go; and obviously it has failed 
to affect the ratio of females to males. The Muhammadan figures also prove 
clearly that there is no such reticence. The figures for 1911 will be found in sub¬ 
sidiary table II, but in this connection I quote those of 1901 as they were not 
disturbed by plague. Over the province as a whole the proportion of Muham¬ 
madan females to males is higher than the proportion of Hindu females to males 
at every age-period save the last: the cause here is not less longevity in Muham¬ 
madan females, or omissions, but the greater longevity of Muhammadan males. 
Precisely the same is true of the Western and Central Plains where Muham¬ 
madans are chiefly found; and of the Western Sub-Himalayas and Eastern Plain, 
save at the age-period 0 to 6, where the Hindu proportion is very slightly the 
greater. In other divisions, save the Himalayan tract, the Muhammadan propor¬ 
tions are greater only at 4 age-periods out of 5, but where there are defects, the 
defects are trifling. In the Himalayan tract alone do the Hindu proportions of 
females to males exceed the similar Muhammadan figures at all age-periods ; but 
here the Muhammadans are immigrants or visitors whose womenfolk are else¬ 
where. One other point may be mentioned here, though it affects the omission 
theory as a whole. The critics have never paused to inquii-e whether such omis¬ 
sion was feasible ; and, if it is, whether it would make all the difference they seem 
to expect. As regards the first question, at most half of the total Muhammadan 
population keep their women in parda, about one-third of the total number of Hin¬ 
dus do so too: the rest do not. Concealment in the case of Muhammadans whose 
women are in parda might be feasible; but I have already given reasons for 
disbelieving that it exists. Concealment amongst Hindus of the same class would 
be scarcely feasible; it could only be due to one cause—that a nubile daughter was 
unmarried; and such a one would in 99 cases out of 100 be a subject of gossip, 
well known to everybody, the very last person whose existence could be concealed. 
In the third case, concealment is absolutely impossible without the connivance 
of the enumerator. How could a man conceal the existence of a girl from an 
enumerator (almost invariably his fellow villager, who would know perfectly well 
how many people he ought to enumerate before he even started on his round to 
do so), when that enmnerator had probably seen her that very day playing in the 
lanes or working at the well ? That enumerators would connive at such conceal¬ 
ment wholesale has never been suggested and the suggestion would be a libel if it 
were made. Finally, the unmarried girls who are recorded already make a difference 
of 50 to the ratio. There cannot be very many more unrecorded, certainly not 
enough to make much difference to the figures; for when all is said, such girls are 
the exception, not the rule. 
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(2) Overstatement oj female age ,—Subsidiary table II shows that the ratio 
of females to 1,000 males in the first half of life is 908, in the second half of life 
is 948. The first is rather below, the second figure considerably above, the propor¬ 
tion at all ages (915). Below 30 therefore the general proportion of females to 
males is much about the same as it is in the total population in spite of the great 
deficit at 10 to 15. Among Hindus the figures are 893 and 953 to 915, that is to 
say, the ratio of females to males below 30 is considerably lower than the ratio in the 
total Hindu population. Amongst Muhammadans on the other hand the figures 
are 917 and 927, with 921 for the whole population. A glance at subsidiary table 
II will then show that whilst in all three age returns we find high figures at 0 to 
5 , 20 to 25 and 25 to 30 and low figures at 10 to 15 and 15 and 20, these low 
figures are much lower in the case of Hindus than of Muha mm adans, whilst the 
figures at 20 to 25 are much higher in the case of Muhammadans than Hindus; 
yet for the whole population and for Muhammadans the ratios of the sexes under 30 
are much about the same as they are for the whole population, but that ratio in 
the case of Hindus is considerably below the total ratio (^). 

The conclusions from these facts seem to be as under:— 

(1) There must be overstatement of age amongst both Hindus and 

Muhammadans, beginning probably between 10 and 15 and culminat¬ 
ing between 20 and 25. 

(2) There must be additional causes to bring down the Hindu ratio under 

30 as low as it is ; which may either be (1) understatement in some 
cases of the age-period 10 to 15 ; (2) a higher death-rate especially 
operating at 10 to 15 and 15 to 20 ; (3) extended overstatement, bring-- 
ing persons between 25 and 30 into the higher categories. 

(1) General overstatement of age would occur in both communities in the 
case of very young married women, especially those with children. The tendency 
would be to state the ages of young wives of 13 and 14 as 15; and of young 
mothers of 16 to 19 as 20. The tendency would be enhanced by the fact that 20 
is a favourite number, and 15 also to some extent. 

(2) As regards Hindus, it has already been said that though there cannot 
be much, there is probably some, understatement of the age of unmarried, girls of 
10 to 16. The figm-es seem also to point-to a certain amount of overstatement 
resulting in an increase at 30. But the chief reason for the more unfavourable 
figures of Hindus lies in their earlier marriage age. Puberty is a time that always 
has its risks even in Europe ; but when to the functional derangements which it 
causes are added the risks attendant on parturition at a very early age and the less 
immediately fatal, but just as serious dangers of premature sexual relations, it is' 
not surprising that the age-periods 10 to 15 and 16 to .20 should have high death- 
rates. It is observable in the vital statistics chiefly at 15 to 20, simply because 
the chaukidar is no more accmrate in his age returns than the enumerator is, possibly 
even less so, and consequently the girl mothers. of 13 and 14 who die will be 
returned as 15. The ratio of deaths of fernales to 1,000 male deaths for the decade 
at 15 to 20 was 1,081. During the decennium 1891 to 1900 they varied between 
1,008 and 1,176 per 1,000 males. This loss falls far more on Hindus than 
Muhammadans simply because the Muhammadan marriage age is considerably later. 

(4) The disproportionate rise in the curve at 55 and owr,—This can be 
briefly dismissed. The excess at 55 or 60 and over is partly caused by a further 
overstatement of age; old women have no notion of their' ages - themselves ; their 
husbands or sons have even less. They only know so much, that they are very 
old, and ‘-‘ plump ” on 60 or 70 or 80, or even ' higher figures- almost at random. 
But there is a striking difierence between the .Hindu and- Muhammadan figures. 
At 60 and over among Hindus there are 1,112 females to 1,000 males, among 
Muhammadans there are only 962. The; cause , is the greater longevity of the 
Bhndu female; the enforced widowhood to which" ^e is condemned* in niany cases 
helps to save her, whilst the Muhammadan." female is not only more prolific, but- 
when a widow, she. can remarry^ which again exposes: her to the dangers of child¬ 
birth. In 1901 the difference was howev^ rather"less striking ; the Hindu figure 
was 1,186, the Muhammadan figur6"was i,0fi3 fem:ales age^ and uver per 1,000 
rnales. Tte BKudu ratio in thislast decade hasrdmiinished by 74 aS" against" the 
Muhamma^n decrease of 102;' fThe reksion is prohably malaria-and famine chiefly, 
though plagne did not spare the old. Whether’the loss*was from m famine" 

(1) Much the same is observable in England, Dhe figuies are 1,063 (total popnlation l901j, 1,088 -under 80,1,114 o-yer 30. 
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'or plague, it doubtless worked havoc amongst the old inmates of Muhammadan 
:zananas in the poor but proud households, referred to in chapter IV, paragraph 141. 
Doctoring against malaria could not reach them ; they would starve rather than 
accept charity in famine time ; they could not escape from plague. 

205. Other causes affecting the ratio of the sexes.— So far the discussion has 
taken the form of attempting to “ smooth ” the angles of the curve of ratios at 
various age-periods so as to bring it into conformity with the similar English 
curve. If that has been done, then it follows that since the two curves are of a 
similar kind, there is no pnm d facie reason to distrust the figures of sex. Inci¬ 
dentally reference has been made to the “ omission ” theory, and the various 
points which it raises in support of its arguments have been dealt with. It now 
remains to mention various other causes which affect the ratio of the sexes. 

206. Female and male death-rates. —If the low proportion of females to 
males is not due to omissions, and if it can only be very partially explained by 
'the excess of males at birth, then it follows that the female death-rate must 
be particularly high, relatively to the male death-rate. Dr. Von Mayr and 
other critics have argued that because it was not relatively high in the 
■decade 1891 to 1900, therefore omission is the only possible explanation. 
'The argument is surely illogical. It is impossible to assume that the pro¬ 
portions disclosed by the vital statistics for a single decade are those always exist¬ 
ing. Variations in these vital rates occur in various decades, and the deficit of 
-females is not a thing attributable to any single decade ; its ultimate cause lies 

far back in the past. Indeed the birth and 
death-rates given in the margin afford a 
certain proof of the correctness of the census 
figures. In 1891—1900, the female death- 
rate was less than the male death-rate by 
more than the excess of the male birth-rate 
over the female birth-rate. It was a state of affairs favourable to the growth of 
■the female population, and it was accompanied by a rise, as recorded by the census, 
in that population. In the present decade the male birth-rate exceeded the female 
birth-rate and the female death-rate exceeded the male death-rate, a very unfavour¬ 
able state of affairs for the growth of the female population. It was accompanied 
-by a decrease in that population. So far from the vital statistics being opposed 
? to the census statistics they correspond to and support them in both decades. 
But even if this had not been so, it would not have been justifiable to argue from 
; a contradiction between the two sets of statistics to the inaccuracy of the census 
figures. This is to assume that the vital statistics are more correct than the 
'Census statistics, which I think nobody who knows anything of the former would 
'Venture to assert. The question of their accuracy has been fully discussed in 
chapter II, and it is unnecessary to repeat what was there said. There are always 
• omissions in the vital statistics; considering the disasters of this last decade 
it is quite possible that the omissions were larger than usual, to a greater 
extent of deaths than births, and to a greater extent of female deaths than 
male deaths. In a word, the female death-rate of 1901—1910 is higher even than 
■it appears to be. This however is probably exceptional. I see no reason whatever 
for supposing, as Dr. Von Mayr has asserted, that there are more omissions of 
female deaths than of male deaths, save in scattered cases and exceptional circum¬ 
stances where the death was of a disgraceful or criminal nature. But against such 
‘■cases one would have to put similar omissions of births which would be also of a 
disgraceful kind. 

207. Causes of a high female death-rate. —The causes which operate to pro- 
-■duce a high death-rate at the ages 1 to 6 and 15 to 20 have already been mentioned. 
In the latter case, the excess of female over male deaths persists right through the 
period 20 to 30, viz. through the whole child-bearing period. This points to the 
-chief causes which raise the female death-rate; they are all connected -with child¬ 
birth. The first and chief is unskilful midwifery. The midwife is some low-caste 
woman, for no one of equal caste would attend a woman at child-birth, when she 
-is impure. _ Her methods are primitive, her knowledge next to nothing; she is 
uncleanly in her person and her instruments, and she knows nothing whatever of 
^aseptics. The result is at enormously high infantile mortality, which has attracted 
'the attention of G-oyernment more than once. Infantile lockjaw or septicaemia, the 
.result of careless surgery, are the curses of child-birth j even the Hindus themselves 
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recognise their clanger and {more suo) have feasts to ward off the lockjaw demon on the ■ 

--- sixth and twelfth days after 

birth which are supposed to 
be the most dangerous. I 
have consulted all civil sur¬ 
geons, hut their replies, full 
and interesting as they were,. 
added little to the common 
knowledge of the facts. That 
in such circumstances the 
Indian mother in child-birth 
is in far greater danger of 
her life than any European 
mother will need no proof; 
but the figures given in the 
margin are striking. They show how dangerous child-birth is not only to the child 
but to the mother. Government has of late been endeavouring to teach the Indian 
midwives the elements of sanitation and aseptic precautions. It is indubitably 
the only way to reduce the infantile and female mortality, for the people 
refuse to part with their primitive customs in this matter. In obstetric oases 
they seldom turn to European hospitals for assistance unless the danger is 
serious. The Dufferin Fund hospitals for women in this province have long held 
the record for the number of oases treated. Yet in 1908 the total number of cases 
was only some 440,000, an increase of 6 per cent, since 1899. Even for ordinary 
cases of illness women are much less frequent visitors to the hospitals than men. 
Out of 1,000 oases treated in any average year some 630 will be males, some 250 
children under 10, and some 220 only females. 

Even if a woman has brought a child safely into the world her risks are not 
over. The period of lying-in is very much shortened; it varies with different 
castes, but seldom exceeds a week or ten days and is often much less. Allowance 
can be made for the fact that people accustomed to a primitive style of living are 
hardier than more civilized races, but none the less such a fact as this, even if it 
does not immediately prove dangerous to the woman, must often result in uter¬ 
ine diseases of various kinds which will tell on her health in the end. A smaller 
point is the kind of food given to women at or just after child-birth—often 
nauseous messes, assafoetida (^) and water, or ginger, turmeric and treacle—se¬ 
lected, rather for their supposed ef&oaoy in scaring demons than for any nourishing 
properties. Let the reader endeavour to imagine the sort of atmosphere which 
would be created by burning bran, leather and horns in an enclosed space; yet this 
is the atmosphere which is deliberately created in the sick-room of a mother 
in child-birth to scare off the lockjaw demon. A high female mortality at 
the child-bearing ages is scarcely surprising in such circumstances ; indeed the 
wonder is not that it is so high but that in spite of all these disadvantages it is 
no higher. There are other minor disadvantages ; the enforcement of widowhood, 
often a virgin widowhood, results at times in illicit connections, illegitimate births,. 
abortion and death. Widows are mere servants; their life is a round of joyless 
drudgery. To women of the lower classes their life is one of unremitting toil. 
Such conations axe also adverse to a low female mortality. In short, from the cradle 
to the grave, woman is subjected to dangers peculiarly her own—neglect in her ear¬ 
liest years, the results of sexual intercourse whilst still immature, the grave dangers- 
of child-bearing ah through her married life, lack of skilled attention when ill, unre¬ 
mitting drudgery in her old age. This has gone on for centuries. Why in the ciroum- • 
stances critics should cavil at the deficiency of women it is not easy to understand, 
208. The effect of the famine of 1907-08 on the ratio of the sexes.—It is 
usually asserted that famine proves most fatal to the very young, and the very 
old ; and that woman is better able to stand it than man. Though Dr. Yon Mayr 
has ridiculed the second statement, it has been observed at two successive famines, 
and there are numerous reasons to support it. These reasons can be hrieffy stated. 
Physically, woman is constitutionally stronger than man, and better able to stand the 
wasting process; she has less muscle and more fat in her composition and needs less 
food than man. These are physiological facts that are established. She is less 

(1) Assafoetida, I aia told, used to be a teruedy us^ by western doctors in chiid'-birtli* Xt ^oasibiy boZougs also to 
tbe Tunsni and other caster^ systenig, Its use in western medieiue is now disoontmtied. 
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exposed at all times to the weather than man is, who has to bear the brunt of heavy 
agricultural work, spending long nights in the fields to watch his crops, ploughing and 
sowing in fields which at the autumn sowing are often several inches deep in water. 
In famine time men do all the severe work: women are but carriers of the earth which 
the men dig and put in the women’s baskets ; as often as not they have not even to 
bend and lift the basket, for the men raise and put it on the women’s heads. Women 
cook the food and collect such edibles as grow wild (the mahua for instance): it 
would not he human nature if they did not get a little more than their share in 
the process. More women get gratuitous relief than men, and they get the bulk 
of the small luxuries of famine—the extra doles, the clothes, the delicacies provided 
by private charity. They have the handling of the money doles given to their 
children: though these are not as a rule misappropriated, yet such doles as are given 
for infants are meant in the first place for the mother so long as she can feed her 
child herself, so that she reaps direct benefit thereby. When children are given 
food instead of money, it is they who take the children to the kitchen, and since the 
rations are plentiful, they frequently get what the children are unable to eat. 
These facts cannot be denied; they are based on the observation of many who 
have actually been through famine, and are supported by such authorities as the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of the Province (Sir John Hewett) and Lord 
MacDonnell. Their matured opinions carry more weight than the statements of a 
statistician however famous. 

The kind of effect produced by famine on the ratios of the sexes may be seen 
by comparing the proportions of female to male deaths in a normal and famine year. 

I put side by side the figures of 1891 (normal) and 1897 (famine) and 1901 
(normal) and 1908 (famine). I have reproduced the older figures because of the 
striking difference between them and the newer figures. In both series we find 

- that the ratio of female deaths rises above 

deaths normal in' infancy. At 1 to 5 and 5 

.. to 10, it is slightly higher than the normal; 

1908 . between 15 and 30 it is very appreciably 

_low-er. The reason is that when scarcity 

ge begins to threaten, conception diminishes; 
103 the birth-rate of a famine year is consequently 
gy lower than the normal, though not so much 
102 lower as the birth-rate of the year succeeding 
^ 9 ^ I a famine is. The peculiar dangers of this 
8” period are lessened, and woman, who in their 
leg absence is at her prime of life, reaps to the full 

--the advantages which assist her in famine. 

Normally one would ^expect similar though smaller diminutions in the ratio of 
female deaths at all other age-periods, owing to these very advantages; and in 
1897 the figures fulfil expectation. But in 1908 they do not. The ratio of female 
deaths is very appreciably higher than the normal at all these age periods. Of this- 
striking difference an explanation is needed. 

One cause of the difference is undoubtedly the effect of malaria. Both 
in 1897 and 1908 there were epidemics of this disease, which is the usual 
concomitant^ though not the effect of famine; and in attempting to gauge the 
effect of famine on the ratios of the sexes the effect of the subsequent malaria 
on the ratio should be excluded. For malaria attacked equally those who had 
felt the pressure of famine and those who had not, European troops, European 
adies, who had passed the summer in the hills, poor and rich alike. Indeed 
malaria attacked most of those who had felt the pressure of famine least, for it was- 
inost severe and most fatal just where famine had not been present. To get a true 
picture of the effect of famine on the ratio of the sexes it would be necessary to 
work out the figure given above for the months of the year in which famine was 
prevalent. This is unfortunately impossible as figures by age-period and sex are 
not available for separate months. But the measure of the difference that would 
result if the calculation were possible can be gauged from the following facts. From 
January to August 1908 (the famine period) the ratio of female deaths to 100 male 
deaths was 88: from Septenaber to December 1908, after famine was over and malaria 
had appeared, the ratio was 106; 48 per cent, of the total deaths of the year occurred 
during the famine months, 62 per cent, during the malaria months. The ratio of i 
female to 100 male deaths, from fever was 99 over the whole year; during the famine 



Female deaths to 100 male 
in— 

Age. 

1891. 

1897. 

1901. 

0 .. 

90 

95 

89 

1—5 

99 

102 

102 

5—10 .. i 

76 

79 

81 

10—15 

71 

70 

74 

15—20 , * 1 

114 

103 

121 

20—30 

101 1 

90 

113 

30—40 

78 

72 

; 86 

40—50 

75 : 

72 

I 84 

50—60 

' 74 

73 

! 82 

60 and over .. 

I 81 

80 

. 89 
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montiis it "wajS 88, during tl^ majlairiai monttis it wbs 110. Tli6 raitio of fomailo to 
100 male deaths from fever in 1901 was 92. These facts make it quite clear that 
in famine woman suffers jffoportionately less than man, and that the figures for 
the whole year 1908 are upset merely by the epidemic of malaria of its last months. 
In 1897, it may be noted, malaria was much less dangerous to females : the percent- 
.age of female to male deaths from fever was only 86 through the whole year; 
whilst the total deaths of that year were fewer by 70,000 than the deaths from 
fever alone in 1908. 

There is also another and more gratifying cause. There can be no doubt 
that part of the differences mentioned are due to the fact not that more women 
died but that fewer men died during the famine. This is attributable chiefly to 
the absence of wandering. This absence of wandering wasj I think, due to the 
fact that the people by 1908 had learnt by experience that G-overnment was 
anxious and willing to assist them. In 1897, as the report of the famine shows, 
'they had not yet obtained such confidence in Government, and took to their 
•traditional methods of escape from famine—at best, wandering in search of work, 
and at worst, looting the grain dealers’ shops. In 1908 there was no predisposition 
'to wander : a timely distribution of gratuitous relief at an unusually early date 
kept them at home; and when the relief works opened, they flocked to them at once, 

■ often in ready-made gangs. It is these wanderers who feel the worst effects of 
famine; it is chiefly they who starve. And it is amongst them that man would, 
most severely feel his disadvantages and woman would reap the fullest benefit of 
her advantages. If male mortality has decreased at this famine it is because there 
was next to no wandering. The proof of these statements can be found in the poor- 
Ihouse figures. These are, in theory, temporary resting houses where such wanderers 
•U.S these are housed, clothed and fed, together with the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity that roves over India in pursuit of charity or religion, with no settled 
home 0 or a home so far away as to be for practical purposes no home. When 
such persons are restored to health they are sent home-to be brought on the 
gratuitous relief lists or drafted to works ; they are kept permanently, only if both 
incapable of work and also homeless. The inmates of the poor-houses in 1908 were 
never more than 6,000 at any one time and belonged chiefly to the homeless class— 
the beggar, the pilgrim, the orphan, the inoapables, leper and blind and otherwise 
‘diseased. In 1897 the poor-houses save in six weeks never held less than 10,000 
inmates and in 39 weeks held over 20,000; 58,000 was the ma Y imum reached. In 
'the words of the report of 1897, the poor-houses in that famine became infirmaries; 
-in 1908 they were merely what the name indicates—a home for paupers and 
homeless persons. Nobody else became inmate^ of them because nobody else left 
their homes save for the relief works. 

209. The proportion of the sexes in various castes„— The figures are given 
in subsidiary table IV. The main general conclusion to which they lead is that 
"the lower caste has a higher proportion of females than the higher caste. At one 
•end of the scale is the Mallah and the Dusadh with figures which, save between 5 
.and 15, are comparable to the figures of Western Europe: at the other end is the Jat, 
-Agarwal Bania, Sonar and Eajput. It has usually been held that race has some¬ 
thing to do with this difference: social status and race certainly go together, but as 
I have elsewhere stated racial differences in the province are not sufificiently clearly 
marked to allow any definite conclusions to be formed in the matter. But it 
■should not be forgotten that these lower castes are also the labouring castes who 
lose, especially in the east of the province, large numbers of males by emigration. 
There are more English women than English men because Romany Englishmen 
go down to the sea in ships: in exactly the same way there are more female than 
male Mallahs because so many male Mallahs go down to the rivers in boats. Of the 
castes at the other end of the scale the Jat has very low figures indeed and his figure 
at age 0 to 5 i^ the lowest found in any considerable caste. Suspicion of infanticide in 
■certain parts of the country has rested more heavily and more continuously on this 
caste than on any other, and these figures require examination in consequence. 
The ratio for the whole caste is much lower than in 1901 (769 as against 852); 
but the Jat lives in a tract of country that has suffered very severely from plague 
and with exceptional severity from malaria, both of which have paused a great 
loss of female life, so that the present low figure need cause no surprise. Eurther, if 

(*) In i9C^ tKece warS in the Katwi poor-house an oiA blind pilgrim who live! the other side of Trichinopolyr 
lie iuid wandered north on pilgrimage to Benares and then, as he esiplamei it, taken^a wrong turning,*^ 
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female infanticide existed it would diminish the ratio at the early ages ; and the 
proportion of young children to married women would also be low. The figures 
for 1901 are not available, and those for 1891 are not very satisfactory as it is 
only possible to compare the figures for the periods 0 to 15 and 15 to 40. But 
of female children aged 0 to 15 there are now 788 to 1,000 male children at 
the same age, as against 669 in 1891 ; and of children under 15 to married women 
aged 15 to 40 there are now 237 per 100 married women as against 196 in 1891. 
These figures do not point to any increase in infanticide, such as would be neces¬ 
sary to account for the present figures if infanticide were the cause. The young 
female population (0 to 15) is now 39 per cent, of the total of females as against 37 
per cent, in 1891 ; the loss of women has occurred in the other two age-perio,ds, 
15 to 40 and 40 and over, 1 per cent, in each. And finally, low though the pro¬ 
portion of females is in this caste, it would take a full generation for the effects of 
infanticide to disappear. The effect was apparently disappearing in 1901, when 
plague and subsequently malaria came in with their disastrous effects on the 
female population and re-established a shortage of women. It may be mentioned 
that low figures at the age of 0 to 5 are also found amongst the Eajputs and 
Ahir s (947 and 962) ; but as they stand they certainly do not point to the pre¬ 
valence of infanticide. The low figmres of the Agarwal Bania and their peculiar 
distribution (they are considerably higher at 0 to 5 and 5 to 12 than at any other 
age-period) seem to show that a great many of their women are married out of 
the province. The same is true in less degree of the Sonars. These are large 
trading castes with widespread connections and the Agarwals’ chief habitat is in 
Bajputana, so that it is a priori probable that they have extensive marriage con¬ 
nections with other provinces. 

210 . The causation of sex. —The causation of sex is a vexata quaestio which 
many have answered to their own satisfaction and nobody else’s. Aristotle and 
Lucretius began the hunt of this particular hare ; their views are perhaps more 
curious than those of modern inquirers, but not much more unconvincing. 
Hofacker and Sadler held that if the husband was older than the wife, more boys 
were born than girls and vice versa : Noisot, Breslau and Earner held exactly the 
opposite view ; the experience of this province would support the former. Others 
have held that not the relative but the absolute ages of the parents decided the 
question. Dr. Ewart of Middlesbrough has lately published figures tending to 
show that young female parents tend to produce an excess of females over males, 
and more mature parents to do the opposite ; the turning point occurs between the 
26th and 29th year. He states that in a state of society where females are scarce, 
they marry early and so produce an excess of their own sex : where females are 
numerous, females marry late and so produce an excess of the male sex. In both 
cases the result is a tendency to revert to exact balance between the sexes. It is 
obvious that this theory too is opposed to Indian experience ; but until something 
is known of the effect of the age of the male parent in the matter, and until 
figures are available which are based on a considerably larger number of cases 
than those Dr. Ewart gives, the theory is inconclusive. Other students regard the 
causation of sex as determined by the Mendelian law ; “ maleness” and “ female¬ 
ness ” they regard as a pair of Mendelian units such as “ tallness ” and “ short¬ 
ness ” and inherited along the same lines. Dusing has also an important theory 
to the general effect that in favourable circumstances more females are born 
and in less favourable circumstances more males. Other theories depend on the 
physical superiority of one or the other parent. One school holds that the parent 
who for the time being is stronger determines the sex of the child, others that 
the parent who for the time being is weaker does so. The former it may be 
mentioned is the orthodox Hindu view. 

It is useless to wade through the masses of scientific and pseudo-scientific 
accounts of the causation of sex C). Nor can any valuable results be obtained 
from comparing the facts observed in India with any particular theory. The 
facts may or may not fit the theory : but they will not either prove or disprove it. 
But without any attempt at discussion, some Indian theories may be mentioned, 
though they are no more convincing than any other theories. 

(1) The stronger C) parent determines the sex. This is the Shastric 

view. 

(') For a full account see Westermark’s History of Human Marriage, pages 469_482. ' 

(*) Stronger means^ according to various theories, stouter, older, or with tha stronger sexual desire* 
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(2) Intercourse on the 6th, 8th, 10th, &o., night after the naonthly course results 
in a male; intercourse on the 5th, 7th, 9th, &c. night results in a female. (Opinions 
however differ as to whether the even or uneven numbers are the “ lucky ” ones.) 

(3) The matter is connected with the semen: if from the right side a male 
is born and vice versa. (One English medical opinion connects the matter similarly 
with the ovum in the female.) 

(4) The sex of all children but the first is determined by the particular 
month in which the first child was born. If a child is a male, any child born 
in the odd months after that month will be male. In a word the months are 
alternately favourable for male and female children. 

(5) The sex of children depends on the moon ! The first half of the lunar 
month is favourable to the conception of male children, the second half to the 
conception of female children. 

(6) On the principle of fortunatus in uno, fortunatus in omnibus^ the lucky 
man (rich, strong, healthy, wise and so on) has sons : the unlucky man (poor, 
weak, foolish) has daughters. 

There are other theories which are variations of these and western theories, 
but the ones quoted appear to be the most common. They obviously throw small 
light on the matter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER YL 

Extracts from a Utter by Major H. Austen Smith, I.M.S,, Civil Surgeon of Agra, 
(see 'paragraph 207;, (This is a sample of dozens of similar letters.) 

1. The worst room in a house is almost always set apart for confinements—small, dirty, ill- 
ventilated and badly lighted. In my experience in confinement cases among Indian women 
I have always found this, even among the better classes ; therefore the amount of puerperal 
septicaemia among women is very large. I myself last hot weather in Agra saw two cases 
of puerperal septicaemia in one house, and in each case the woman was in the same room, and 
that the filthiest room in the house, a kind of outhouse in the compound. The first time I went 
I warned them of future danger, but 5 months afterwards I saw the second case in the same 
room—both died. I also warned them of the dangers of the indigenous, ignorant and dirty low 
caste midwife, going from one septic case to another and spreading puerperal septicaemia, but 

it was of no avail.Another cause of excessive mortality among women is of 

course plague—many die at the child-bearing age, 

2. Although infant marriage prevails largely in India the husband and wife are never 
allowed to live together—anyhow in this part of the country—before the gauna or second 
marriage and this takes place when the girl is grown up or about 16. Still, it means a boy of 
16 or 17 and a girl of 16 having children before nature intended them to and the result is 
poorly developed children and the health of the mother is often ruined. Our Maternity Hos¬ 
pitals see frequently the evil effects of early child-bearing when many girls are not developed 
sufficiently to bear children and all kinds of obstetric operations are necessary. Osteo¬ 
malacia or mollities ossium is very common in India and always among the female sex and is 
especially associated with pregnancy—the causes appear to be bad food, insanitary surroundings, 
possibly climate to some extent, possibly early pregnancy. Osteomalacia leads to deformity 
of the pelvis and the necessity of crushing the child at birth or performing caesarian section— 
both leading to great risk to the mother. 

3. Taking our experience at the Lady Lyall and Maternity Hospitals at Agra for out¬ 
patients :— 

Women attend for almost all diseases, medical and surgical, as entered in the Government 
registers, many eases of malaria, tuberculosis, and naturally many for diseases connected 
with the generative system. In obstetric cases—many natural labours attend—above 200 in the 
year at the Maternity Hospital at Agra. These cases always come of their own wish—probably 
because they know of the benefits—and do not have dais outside. Many of course have em¬ 
ployed dais outside and some come too late to be saved but these cases are becoming rarer 
every year. Many cases that attend are bad eases, needing forceps, version, craniotomy and 
possibly caesarian section; for as I have said above osteomalacia is not uncommon in India, 
leading to the very contracted pelvis where there is no hope of delivery per vias naturales.^^ 
So that out of the 350 to 400 maternity cases that are admitted to the Maternity Hospital, Agra, 
every year, more than half come of their own accord and are mostly natural cases ; the rest 
come because there is difficulty, some early, when help can he given and all goes well, some late 
when we are able to just pull them through, some top late when there is no hope; these latter 
are getting fewer every year. Inmost of these difficult cases the midwife has worked her 
unclean will. Of course one great drawback in India is that during confinements women are 
unclean and they have to put up with the worst instead of, as in educated countries, the very 
cleanest, best and latest possible methods and the best nnrsing that can be obtained. The 
cases that are saved often have children again and having learnt wisdom come to the 
Hospital the next time. We have had cases of caesarian section being performed twice on 
the same patient. 
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Subsidiary table I .—General proportion of the sexes hy natural divisions and 

districts. 




1 Number of females to 1,000 males. 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 



1 

Actual po- 

Natural 

Actual po- 

Natural 

Actual po- 

Actual po- 



pulation. 

population 

pulation - 

population. 

pulation. 

pulation. 

Umted Provinces 


915 

903 

931 

923 

930 

925 

Simalayai 


903 

949 

913 

949 

898 

892 

Debra Dun 


697 

830 

733 

743 

676 

715 

Nairn Tal 


770 

880 

799 

884 

790 

800 

Almora 


970 

932 

955 

966 

975 

994 

Garbwal 


1,036 

1,009 

1,032 

1,052 

1,036 

1,024 

Suh-Mmalaya, West 


856 

860 

881 

895 

874 

871 

Saharanpur 


823 

823 

834 

872 

853 

847 

BareiUj 


813 

850 

832 

851 

873 

881 

Bijnor 


887 

873 

918 

911 

899 

883 

Pilibhit 


861 

881 

884 

912 

878 

883 

Kberi 


875 

887 

891 

907 

875 

869 

IndchQ'angeiie JPlaiH, Weai 


841 

832 

868 

844 

859 

835 

Muzaffarnagar 


817 

779 

869 

805 

848 

832 

852 

Meerut 


848 

832 

876 

869 

801 

Bulandshabr 


897 

878 

900 

879 

894 

880 

Aligarh 


852 

843 

891 

870 

867 

852 

Muttra .. .. 


815 

818 

836 

835 

834 

861 

Agra 


834 

826 

8G4 

855 

857 

850 

Parrukhabad 


822 

829 

848 

853 

849 

850 

Mainpuri 


817 

787 

837 

789 

8-9 

812 

Etawab 


824 

824 

842 

824 

834 

828 

Etab 


837 

826 

851 

857 

832 

829 

Budaun 


, 823 

826 

864 

871 

858 

860 

Moradabad .. 


867 

871 

888 

899 

891 

893 

Shabjahanpur 


842 

834 

862 

878 

855 

833 

Indo-Ganyeiio I^ain, Central 


917 

907 

956 

948 

952 

953 

Cawnpore ., 


832 

849 

868 

887 

867 

879 

Patebpur .. .. , 


933 

920 

965 

960 

943 

937 

Allahabad .. .. 


972 

967 

1,000 

981 

982 

987 

Lueknow .. 


866 

885 ; 

" . 912 

915 

901 

908 

XJnao 


903 

901 ^ 

957 

939 

948 

945 

Bae Bareli _ .. 


991 

959 

1,027 

986 

1,021 

1,039 

Sitapux 


878 

873 

896 

891 

896 

894 

Hardol 


833 

868 i 

876 

885 

806 

857 

Eyzabad 


1,005 

983 

978 

982 

987 

980 

Sultanpur 


1,032 

972 

1,026 

985 

1,028 

1,046 

960 

1,016 

Partabgarb .. ... 


1,059 

1,007 

1,046 

1,061 

1,013 

Bara Bauki .. 


921 

903 

953 

957 

9&1 

Central India J^lateau 


959 

966 

969 

■ 943 

. ^33 

948 

Banda 


980 

1,024 

987 

990 

978 

971 

Hamirpur 


981 j 

976 

992 

986 

971 

963 

dbansi 


954 

939 

956 

886 

920 

924 

Jala’un 


932 

901 

988 ‘ 

895 

942 

936 

^ast Satpuraa 


1,020 

1,002 

1,042 

1,016 

1,015 

1,004 

Mjrzapur 

1 

1,020 

1,002 

1,042 

1,016 

1,016 

\ 1,004 

Sui-JSmalaya, Satt 


976 

961 

980 

975 

970 

973 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

Gonda .. .. 

Babraiob ,, .. 


996 

976 

965 

924 

977 

967 

947 

928 

1,011 

973 

965 

931 

1,013 

951 

967 

944 

1,000 

968 

956 

911 

1,004 

978 

953 

912 

IndO'-Gangetic Tlain, Central 


996 

966 

1,039 

* 993 

1,009 

991 

Benares ,. .. 

Jauupur ., 

Ghazipur 

BalHa 


984 

1,007 

998 

969 

i 1,003 

' 965 •, 

982 

1,039 

1,065 

1,084 

1,020 

967 

1 1,014 

1,998 

972 

992 

1,022 

980 

978 

994 

Azamgarh 

«• 

995 

991 

1 922 

1 

1,002 

982 

1,083 

992 

1,055 

965 

Tehri-Garbwfd (Himalaya, West) 
Bampur (Sub-Himalaya, West) 

*« 

1,026 
877 , 

1,017 

875 

1,016 

898 

1,001 

902 

1,038 

894 

1 , ■' 

953 

919 
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Subsidiary table II .—Number of females per 1,000 males at a different age- 
periods by religions at each of the last three censuses. 


Age. 


; 

AU religions, 



Hindus. 


Muhammadans. 




1S9X. 

1901. 1 

I 

1911. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911, 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

0—1 .. 


t 

! 

* • 1 

976 

967 

962 

973 

961 

So7 

997 

993 

979 

1—2 

« « 


1,086 

1,025 

1,011 

L037 


1,012 

1,028 

1,003 

1,003 

2—3 .. 

.. 


1,057 

1.014 

1,032 

1,057 

1,014 

1,029 

1,059 

1,011 

1,041 

3-4 .. 



1,058 

1,023 

1,042 

1,057 

1,022 

1.040 

10,70 

1,031 

1,058 

4-5 .. 


.. 

994 

987 

960 

990 

9S5 

936 

1,026 

998 

995 

“Total 0—5 



1,020 

1,000 

1,000 

1,018 

999 

996 

1,034 

1,007 

hois 

5—10 .. 



904 

912 

906 

900 

910 

904 

924 

9‘28 

918 

10-15 .. 



750 

801 

766 

748 

799 

765 

767 

818 

771 

15—20 ,, 



812 

829 

805 

804 

820 

799 

867 

883 

843 

20—25 .. 



975 

1,001 

933 

969 

995 

979 

1,049 

1,057 

1,016 

25—30 



962 

948 

929 

958 

945 

930 

1,014 

994 

958 

Total 0—30 



905 

913 

908 

901 

909 ^ 

893 ^ 

939 

941 

917 

30-40 .. 



928 

945 

931 

927 

944 

933 

944 

965 

930 

40-50 



929 

949 

914 

925 

947 

915 

956 

972 

913 

^0-60 .. 



976 

971 

940 

972 

972 

952 

1,007 

971 

9:3 

GO and over 

•• 


1,194 

1,165 

1,083 

1,208 

1,186 

1,912 

1,134 

1,063 

962 

Total 30 and over 



973 

981 

94S 

972 

981 

955 

987 

984 

927 

Total of all ages (actual popula¬ 
tion). 

930 

931 

915 

921 

935 

915 

951 

951 

921 

Total of all ages (natural popula¬ 
tion). 

* • 

923 

903 

' ‘ 

* * 

* * 


• * 
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Subsidiary table 111.—Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-pafin,]^ 


Age. 

^ Himalaya, West. 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West. 

Indo-Gangetie Plain 

Central! ? 

! ; 

... td 

s 

.2 

a 

s 

3 

3 

C3 

iH 

m 

s 

o 

5 

t/i 

s 

03 

3 

C3 

s 

cS 

02 

a 

o 

'© 

u 

< 

cd 

d 

ra 

s 

CO 

c3 

•n 

1 

1 

All religions. 

W 

C3 

ns 

g 

S' 

III 

S 1 

S ' 

^ i 

i ! 

Total 0—5 ,. 

1019 

1,019 

1,021 

981 

981 

1,007 

956 

9o0 

992 

991 

994 


0-1 

978 

977 

1,000 

961 

962 

907 

952 

1,002 

987 

951 

955 

'sJ 

1-2 

1,013 

1,009 

1,063 

1,016 

1,011 

1,030 

976 

1,021 

973 

1,021 

1,015 

l,0ll 

2-3 

1,054 

1,863 

996 

1,003 

998 

1,040 

979 

1,060 

1,029 

1,032 

1,084 

5—4 

U15 

1^18 

1,078 

1,037 

1,027 

1,077 

986 

1,088 

1,020 

1,036 

1,092 


4-5 

96S 

961 

984 

943 

935 

957 

909 

' 1,023 

956 

977 

1,034 

Wf 

Total 0-30 .. 

912 

96? 

747 

855 

S46 

S86 

829 

858 

879 

909 

895 

fil 

5—10 

951 

952 

930 

880 

874 

899 

873 

867 

900 

926 

922 


10-15 

867 

881 

704 

730 

712 

756 

723 

713 

768 

987 

786 


15-20 i 

873 

896 

608 

773 

760 

811 

791 

784 

827 


801 


20-25 .. ' 

843 

892 

632 

889 

888 

952 

917 

1,065 

929 

979 

1,020 

; i,iiJ 

25-30 ., ; 

873 

894 

606 

863 

837 

888 

727 

792 

8D3 

962 

962 


Total SO aBd i 

887 

, SS5 

611 

856 

712 

S72 

862 

859 

885 

973 

965 

it: 

over. 













30-40 .. ^ 

875 

894 

594 

815 

748 

851 

B85 

743 

895 

974 

858 


40—50 

830 

829 

570 

827 

564 

833 

835 

977 

892 

941 

1,851 i 

1 

60-60 

; 893 

830 

669 

890 

758 

899 

827 

873 

866 

942 

988 i 

^j| 

60 and over .. 

; 1,029 

1,053 

724 

999 

1,032 

914 

903 

910 

877 

1,082 

1,104 


Total of all ages 

1^,805 

1410,858 

106,887 ' 

4 , 334,049 

3,166,663 

1,110,810 

12 , 881,153 

10,474,806 

2,159,397 

12 , 425,268 

10,871,555 

^ 1 

l,5I3^isi 

(actual popu¬ 












' i!; 

lation). 












It 

Total of all ages 

1 , 411,119 

. . 

, , 

4 , 324,653 

,, 


12 , 832,814 


j 

*" 

12 , 669,821 


1 

i 

j 

(natural po- ! 













pulation). I 
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by religions and natural divisions (Census o/1911). 


Central India Plateau, 

East Satpuras. 

Sub-Himalaya, East. 

Indo-Gangatic Plain, East. 

British Territory. 

All religions. 

a: 

rs 

rj 

tc 

S 

1 

* 

All religions. 

K* 

i—1 

cc 

« 

s 

s 

All religions. 

CO 

5 

Muhammadans. 

EQ 

O 

'3 

< 

s 

'C 

s 

m 

a 

tS 

rd 

cS 

g 

g 

<& 

rd 

1 

x 

0 

To 

T 

^.1 

K 

CJ 

<rf 

TS 

c2 

B 

B 

982 

983 

985 

h061 

IfiSi 

1,026 

1,039 

1,038 

1,042 

1,038 

1,039 

1,033 

999 

991 

1,013 

939 

1,011 

917 

1,002 

948 

891 

995 

941 

1,001 

952 

1,036 

978 

960 

957 

979 

1,027 

1,049 

997 

1,050 

1,021 

1,075 

1,028 

1,018 

1,005 

1,015 

992 

991 

1,011 

1,013 

1,003 

1,035 

1,130 

1,018 

1,127 

1,0^9 

1,090 

1,056 

1,034 

1,048 

1,084 

969 

1,075 

1,030 

1,029 

1,041 

995 

1,105 

1,0U 

1,103 

1,034 

1,074 

1,094 

1,008 

1,102 

1,095 

977 

1,063 

1,042 

1,040 

1,058 

9^6 

1,027 

1,018 

1,028 

969 

1,048 

1,026 

935 

1,028 

1,035 

904 

1,046 

970 

967 

996 

915 

925 

942 

914 

977 

937 

964 

908 

935 

941 

914 

1,005 

911 

894 

596 

927 

925 

955 

963 

954 

949 

921 

921 

919 

909 

907 

929 

906 

804 

918 

780 

785 

813 

839 

840 

833 

795 

793 

798 

786 

783 

807 

767 

765 

779 

832 

830 

871 

8S6 

855 

854 

792 

783 

845 

842 

826 

990 

805 

799 

843 

1,003 

994 

1,166 

1,141 

1,268 

1,077 

1,038 

1,031 

1,074 

1,108 

628 

1,282 

979 

980 

1,017 

935 

1,039 

891 

1,034 

620 

1,005 

1,272 

1,017 

945 

1,000 

1,120 

1,185 

929 

928 

958 

1046 

im 

1,031 

im 

1,097 

698 

995 

1,067 

1,091 

1094 

1,174 

1,049 

948 

953 

927 

935 

1,055 

894 

1,025 

\ 1,022 

1,057 

880 

1,026 

1,067 

1,132 

1,335 

1,114 

932 

933 

930 

964 

1,045 

1,002 

1,056 

1,045 

975 

979 

1,000 

989 

1,027 

1,032 

852 

914 

915 

913 

1,523 

932 

1,204 

1,139 

1,149 

1,057 

1,040 

1,063 

1,027 



mm 

939 

945 

914 

. 1,388 

1,364 

1,303 

1,400 

1,429 

1,077 

1,537 

1,367 

1,176 


HiS 


1,086 

1,112 

963 

2,207,523 

2,059,745 

129,100 

1011,046 

1,001,022 

68,507 

1491490 

6430,209 

1,055,989 

5,231,250 

4,708,490 

514M 

41,182,044 

40,122,238 

6,858,313 

2503,842 


- 

1,707,753 


•• 

7,487,579 

. 

•* 

5,633,251 

•• 

- 

41913,581 


- 
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Subsidiary table IV .—Number of females per 1,000 males for certain 

selected castes. 


Castes. 


1 . Brakman 

2 . Eajput . 

3. Sonar 

4. Shaikh . 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
26 , 
26. 
27. 
£ 8 . 

29. 

30. 


Kayastha 
Chamar 
Zahar 
Gadariya , 
Kumhar . 

Dhobi 
Agarwal (Bania) 
Ahir 


Kurmi 
Mallah .. 
Jat 
Dorn 

Dusadh .. 

Pathan .. 

Lohar 

Nai 

Sayed 

Barhi 

Jnlaha 

Teli 

Lodha 

Bhaibhunja 

Kalwar .. 

Ehangi ,. 

Pasi 

Lnniya .. 


31. Bhat 

32. Kaohhi ., 

33. Giijar 


34. Khatik 

35. Mnrao 

36. Halwai ,, 

37. Barai 

38. Bhar 

39. Korda 

40. Bhanuk .. 

41. Tamboii .. 

42. O^aga 

43. Bhninhar., 

44. Koeri 

45. Kewat 


46. MaU 

47. Agiahari.. 

48. Umar 

49. Kasatmdhan 

50. Kisan 

51. Bamnival.v 

52. GoJioi 


Number of females iier 1,000 males. 


All ages. 

0 -5. 

5--12. 

12*15. 

15-20. 

20-40. 

40 and over. 

899 

930 

836 

718 

742 

90o 

m 

873 

948 

955 

719 

783 

892 

911 

861 

978 

906 

718 

747 

832 

853 

89S 

1,011 

883 

7-10 

852 

901 

901 

871 

1,012 

941 

761 

795 

854 

930 

958 

1,036 

903 

801 

875 

980 

1,017 

932 

1,004 

889 

736 

784 

976 

993 

906 

985 

901 

740 

839 

925 

930 

941 

1,000 

895 

792 

930 

970 

955 

937 

1,025 

711 

760 

834 

979 

958 

794 

948 

902 

705 

717 

760 

776 

895 

952 

8j3 

729 

784 

919 

95G 

929 

988 

897 • 

741 

812 

947 

996 

1,145 

1,076 

953 

915 

1.033 

1,304 

1,271 

769 

852 

766 

7-25 

693 

772 

782 

938 

1,039 

910 

850 ' 

933 

932 

889 

1,079 

1,080 

942 

1,003 

1,074 

1,139 

1,134 

922 

1,035 

891 

755 

797 

944 

963 

912 

997 

901 

731 

817 

930 

945 

921 

1,007 

883 

731 

822 

950 

974 

928 

978 

943 

777 

851 

945 

948 

875 

991 

835 

714 

795 

889 

890 

945 

1,025 

914 

797 

894 

1,009 

910 

928 

1,009 

888 

764 

838 

958 

963 

896 

977 

857 

800 

841 ■ 

907 

928 

891 

1,019 

897 

747 

782 

912 

881 

949 

1,012 

885 

616 

804 

984 

1,029 

900 

997 

900 

7C0 

851 

938 

833 

957 

1,041 

903 

803 

808 

1,014 

931 

984 

1,043 

890 

787 

8::7 

1,056 

1,080 

815 

932 

905 

743 

- 803 

968 

1,005 

882 

982 

852 

721 

821 

899 

909 

755 

844 

737 

654 

771 

783 

717 

879 

983 

890 

728 

850 

922 

821 

882 

9G9 

848 

1,016 

783 

992 

916 

906 

1,032 

,889 

767 

870 

9l7 

891 

gS9 

1,034 

908 

762 

772 

1,004 

1,048 

1,026 

1,064 

898 

852 

892 

1,116 

1,098 

969 

1,068 

9iL0 

770 

' 816 

1,011 

1,019 

870 

937 

878 

695 

774 

878 

905 

905 

1,016 i 

902 

. 703 

775 

947 

907 

786 

871 

8 v6 

632 

€84 

798 

803 

985 

1,012 

844 

698 

811 

1,094 

1,103 

963 

1,039 

880 

808 

842 

1 983 

1,049 

gas 

1.067 

923 

893 

831 

l,0i:8 

1,026 

865 

993 

917 

701 

776 

880 

836 

953 

1,091 

959 

776 

870 

1,020 

880 

959 

1,004 

905 

641 

774 

1,039 

1,042 

919 

1,080 

851 

712 

845 

944 

952 

840 

1,018 

864 

718 

761 

799 

871 

861 

799 

877 

670 

969 

897 

858 

061 

1,108 

946 

809 

670 

930 

1,165 
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i\fai'^.---FjgurG3 should ako be given by natural diyisione fox the decade 1901—1910 (total of decade) whore they appear to throw light on variations in bqx i^roportions in diflorent parts of the 
province. 












Subsidiary table VI .—Number of deaths of eaoh sex at different ages. 
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Chapter VII.—CIVIL CONDITION 

211. Introductory.—The figures relative to ci'vfil conditiou are exhibited in 
Imperial tables YII and SIV. At present however I postpone any consideration 
•of the figures themselves. Of all the causes afieeting the growth of a people, the 
most powerful are its marriage customs ; to properly appreciate the statistics it ig 
obviously necessary to understand the customs of which they are the result. It is 
all the more necessary, in that no former census report of this province has ever 
attempted to give any connected picture of our matrimonial laws: there have been 
incidental explanations of points of detail but nothing more. 

Attention may be called to tlie footnotes apTiended to almost every paragrapli quoting proverbs which exemplify 
the custom described. Tliere could Ije no better te.^t of a custom’s existence and to some extent of its antiquity than 
the fact that there is a proverb aViout it. The proverbial philosophy of a people embodies its views on the circumstances 
wvhich malse up its environment, pmd are consequently excellent evidence of these circumstances. The proverbs quoted are 
a mere selection of a very large number collected for me by Eabu Gobind Prasad, Deputy Collector of Horadabad. 

212. The universality of marriage^. —Of Hindus over 16 years of age, 
amongst males some 85 per cent, are or have been married; amongst females the 
ratio reaches 98 per cent. The age 15 is taken because marriage after that age 
may be taken as always being what we mean by marriage—the cohabitation 
of husband and wife. Many are “married”— hyaha —before that age; but such 
marriage implies nothing more than irrevocable betrothal. Though such infant 
marriage has its inevitable and painful result on the statistics, at present I am 
concerned merely to point out that old bachelors and old maids are rare pheno¬ 
mena in Hindu society C^). 

213. The nature of marriage. —Marriage to a Hindu is essentially a religious 
not a civil rite. It is a duty he owes to himself and to his ancestors, but more 
especially to his ancestors. “ By begetting a virtuous son,” says Baudhayana, “ a 
man saves himself as well as the seven preceding and seven following generations 0." 
Marriage is a necessary prehminary to the possession of legitimate sons, who 
will, by performing the funeral rites, save their father from hell; whilst if a Hindu 
maiden is unmarried at puberty the result is social disgrace for her family in this 
world and damnation for her parents in the next. Not only however is marriage 
a religious rite, but for a woman at all events it is a rite that she can only undergo 
■once. It is a sacrament whose effects are indelible. This has led to the prohibi¬ 
tion of the remarriage of widows to which reference will he made hereafter. 

214. Restrictions on marriage. —Nor is this prohibition the only restriction 
which limits a man’s choice of a wife. If it is imperative for a Hindu to marry, it 
is by no means easy to find a suitable mate, however much religion may demand 

it. “ In India,.one set of rules contracts the circle within which 

■a man must marry: another set artificially expands the cirole within which he may 
not marry; a third series of conventions imposes special disabilities on the 
marriage of women” 0. The first restriction is dependent on the law of 
endogamy, the second on that of exogamy, and the third, in one form, on the law of 
hypergamy; in another it prevents widow remarriage. 

215. Endogamy.—The system of endogamy is bound up with the caste system 
and in some of its aspects can be better dealt with in a later chapter. It will 

(1) A,—List of terms of relationship—stock list. 

B.—Terms used by particular castes or in particular places, or commonly (by the uneducated), 

0.—List of terms other than in list A used by Beriyas, 

B,—List of terms other than in list A used by Bawariyas. 

E —^List of terms in Central Pahari, used in addition or in place of terms in list A* 

E—Terms for husband and wife. 

Subsidiary table I,—Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of each sex and religion. 
Ditto II.—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each religion and 

natural division. 

Ditto HI.—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and main age-period at each 

of the last four censuses. 

Ditto IV.—Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for religions and natural division. 

Ditto V.*—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 

• Proverbs.—''JTai ki joru taiko ghar.”—Who has a wife has a home. 

“ Be ghamighar bhnt ka derai”—A wifeless home is the abode of a devil. 

Jis ki joru andar uska nasiba Sikaudar.”—A man with a wife at home has the luck of an Alexander. 

mill nari to sada hrahmehari.’*—A wifeless.man takes to religion (as a Jogi). ' 

.(’) In some parts, the word for old bachelor and widower is the same. , ' '. \ 1 

(®) jlwrteniJ fzjte? page 63 (quoted].. . . / ,;! 

India Report, 1901> page 421, • - ’ ■ " 
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suface here to detail its fundamental principles only. Every Hindu caste is a, 
close endogamous corporation: no man can legally marry any but a woman of 
his own caste. To this rule there are practically no exceptions. The Lai Begi, 
Eawat, and Hela Bhangis, the Meo, the Habura, the Nat, and possibly other gipsy 
tribes can, as a matter of fact, marry women of other castes ; hut such a marriage 
is nowadays a rare occurrence. In the majority even of these instances the 
endogamous rule is technically observed; for the woman is adopted or initiated 
into the fraternity first, and not married till that ceremony is complete, when of 
course she is a member of the caste. With the Habura and Nat, such women 
have usually been kidnapped, the only practical survival at the present day of 
the old “ marriage by capture.” 

But if the endogamous law is never openly flouted, breaches of it are often 
winked at, even by high castes. It is often affirmed and, I imagine, with truth,, 
that Eajputs, Jats, and Gujars either purchase low caste women as wives, or keep 
them as concubines, when their children are often recognized, sooner or later 
according to the means of the parents, as genuine Eajputs, Jats, &o. (’■). It is of 
course totally impossible to obtain reliable evidence on such an intimate 'subject,, 
and the impeachment is strenuously denied. Indeed, in most cases the husband 
of such a low caste wife probably connives at his own deception. But two such 
cases have been brought to my own notice in the usual way—a criminal case.. 
Girls of low caste were passed off on a man of high caste as members of his own. 
caste and married to him. The impression left on my mind in both cases was 
that the husband would never have brought the charge if the facts had not 
become generally known; and in one instance, where the man was a Brahman 
and the girl a Kaharin, what aggrieved him was, very clearly, not so much the 
deception as the fact that he had paid Es. 75 for the dubious privilege of marry¬ 
ing her, and his whole energies were directed to recovering that sum. 

In many, perhaps a majority of cases, the endogamous group is not the 
caste but the sub-caste. The relation between caste and sub-caste is a thorny 
question which will be fully discussed in the caste chapter, so I need only 
adumbrate the facts here. In many cases, including the highest (the Brahman),, 
the caste consists of endogamous sub-castes all through. Gaur will not marry 
Kanaujia, and neither will marry Sarwaria (^). In other castes, some sub-castes 
are endogamous, others intermarry, or there may be two or more groups of' 
sub-castes, each of which groups is endogamous. The former case is rare and 
usually indicates a caste in some transitional stage ; an instance is the Bharbhunja,. 
whose sub-castes are endogamous save two, which intermarry. The latter case is 
fairly common—the Dasa-Bisa or Khare-Dusre divisions found in several castes 
(Teli, Kayastha, and some Bania castes, &o.) are of this kind, and usually point 
to some story referring to a debased origin of one or the other branch. In the 
vast majority of cases sub-castes are endogamous however; the chief exceptions 
are found in Dravidian castes where the sub-oastes represent totemistio or other 
primeval exogamous groups (®). 

216. Exogamy.*—The exogamous groups in Hindu society are more compli¬ 
cated. Such a group is that circle within which a man may not marry : and the 
complications arise because a man may belong to several such circles which are by no¬ 
means concentric. These groups are of two kinds— 

(1) Groups proper, which in this province invariably go by the male line,. 

within which a male may not marry. They can be— . : 

(®} Totemistio in origin. Totem groups are rare and there i&- 
frequently nothing to show that they are so but the name p 
castes that possess them are the Agaria, Baiswar, Bhuiya,. 
Bhuiyar, Dhangar, and other primitive tribes of the same: 
nature. 

(6) Eponymous, of which the most famous are the Brahmanioal 
and the Eajput clans, 

O prevalence of such concubinage is a matter worth consideration in another connection. Sqb infra, 

'(*) There are said to he exceptions, e g., Ganrs have been hnbwh to inairy Saraswats, owing to a lack of women. 
But such cases are rare. . 

(5) Per other causes making for endogamy see India Eeport, 1901, page 422* Ethnic, linguistic, territorial, 
functional, .and social factors all make for endogamy. As regards the first three, mere distance would prevent marriage, 
in. many cases* 

» Proverhs on Exogamy.— Bani launo mul sodhik, Byah karno kul sodhik. 

Look to the spring ere you draw of its water; 

Look to the race ere you marry its daughter.” (Kul-family.) 

"*Giveglfts within your gotra save the'gift of a daughter” (Sanskrit*) ' 
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(c) Territorial or local, referring usually to settlements of the section 

in past history. 

(d) Caste names, referring either to castes with which this section 

had a special connection in the past, or to the elements of 
other castes which went to make up the caste in question. 

At the present time the territorial or local groups have no necessary 
connection with the localities from which they are named, nor the caste groups 
any definite connection with the castes whose names they bear. They are so 
common that examples are not needed, and though locality to a certain extent 
still influences exogamy it is the locality in which the castes noio live. Eeference 
to this will be made subsequently. It must also be stated that endogamous as 
wnll as exogamous gi’oups bear names of these varieties; though groups of the 
totemistic variety are never, and eponymous groups seldom if ever, anything but 
exogamous. The only class of groups that needs further description is the 
eponymous class. 

217. The Brahmanicai gotra.— In Aryan times, the Aryan eoxgamous group 
was the gotra or family, not only for Brahmans but all Aryans. The var7ia (caste 
or social class, literally colour) had nothing to do with exogamy. There are 
many stories which prove this (^): we read of a Brahman who married a Kshat- 
riya woman and was laughed at, not because of his wife’s “ varna ” but because 
it was a case of May marrying December. The elaborate regulations in the law 
books regarding such instances of miscegenation prove that they were common. 
The gotra was the “ group of agnates,” the descendants of a common ancestor. 
The Brahmanicai legend names eight original gotras descended from the eight 
gotrakara rishis, sons of Brahma. To these were added ten Kshatriya gotras 
founded by Kshatriyas who became Brahmans. From the original eight gotrakara 
rishis descend several thousand other gotras, each with its 7'ishi; these last we 
may call sub-g'otras (^) to distinguish them. The law of gotra exogamy then 
becomes very simple. We have 18 groups ; of which eight consist each of a gotra 
and sub-qoJr«s; and no man belonging to any one of these groups can marry a 
woman also belonging to it. The prohibition against marriage within the gotra 
may be taken as practically complete amongst Brahmans. G-arhwali Brahmans 
are said to neglect the gotra for exogamous purposes and go by thats or territorial 
subdivisions. But G-arhwali Brahmans are not altogether as other Brahmans 
are. Apart from this solitary instance, no instance seems to be on record of a 
Brahman of decent class that does not obey this rule. Practically every lawgiver 
insists on it (®). But the goira in non-Brahmanical castes is a different matter. 
It has already been said that the gott'a was ah Aryan, not a merely Brah¬ 
manicai group. Yet nowadays the descendant of the ancient Kshatriya never 
observes gotras as such, though he invariably possesses them. His exogamous 
group is his sept or clan (*). Several indications seem to show how he came to 
neglect the gotra. Firstly, the clan is in all essentials of the same nature as the 
gotra: it is a group of descendants from a common ancestor, who however is 
usually a human hero instead of a mythical saint. That hero however is himself 
usually represented as a descendant of the saint: e.g. the Bisens descend from 
Mayura Bhatta and he from Jamadagni, a gotrakara rishi: the Ghauhaas also 
trace their pedigree though a human founder to Jamadagni. The clan therefore 
seems to be a subdivision of the gotra. Secondly, this view is strengthened by the 
fact that the best-known clans all seem to belong to a single gotra: e.g. the Bais 
to the Bharadwaja, the Bathaurs and KaohWahas to the Kasyapa, (or the 
Manava), the Bachgotis to the Vatsa. At least three septs have gotra names—the 
Gibutam, the Bharadwaj, and the Agastwar (Agastya): here possibly the sept and 
gotra are the same and coterminous. Thirdly, where this is not the case, we have 
to admit that many clans are but dubiously of unmixed blood, and some are cer¬ 
tainly importations from Dravidian races. To them the gotras would mean 
nothmg but a fictitious pedigree. And if it be suggested that it is curious that 
both Brahmans and Kshatriyas should have the same gotras, the reply is that there 

(1) BuddhUt India by Professor Rhys David, pages 67 et S6q_. 

(^) It must be clearly understood that though for the sake of elearusss, I have called the third class of gotras 
they are in no sense subdivisions of the with which they are oonnacfeed. Both yo/m and sub-yo^m 
descend ultimately from the same gotrakara riahi ,* they are eoUaterally not directly related. Gotra plus its sub-yo/rcfi; 
ia called Of. Sindu 7th edition, page 104, and J. A. S. B., vol. Ill (1903), page 103. 

(3) See Mayns for referencsas. Vaahishta and Saukha do not refer to thU matter; but it does nofe.- 

loUow that they coQsider it unnecessary because they omit to mention it. - 

(*] Which, incidentalXy, .he usually cabs or got, . ... . 
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is not much evidence about the elements of Aryan society, but at least two facts 
show how such a contingency could arise. Firstly, the Brahmanical theory itself 
asserts that the Kshatriyas became Brahrnans and'founded castes. If, as seems 
certain, Kshatriya, Brahman, and Vaishya were in no sense castes but merely 
social classes, so that there was nothing to prevent a Kshatriya becoming a priest 
and consequently a Brahman (^), and if the gotra is a division comnion to all 
Aryans, then this legend probably points to the truth. Kshatriyas who became 
Brahmans already had gotras and their “ foundation ” of gotras merely amounted 
■to founding Brahman families who bore the gott'a name which their founders bore. 
Consequently there would then be both a Brahman and Kshatriya branch of the 
same gotra. Secondly the gotrakara rishis are to be found in the genealogies of 
well knowm Eajput dynasties as Eajas not as saints. It is at least conceivable 
that the Brahmans took their gotras from their royal patrons, as sub-castes have 
borne the caste-names of their patron castes. In this connection it is.as well to 
remember that the best known and till lately the only accounts of Aryan society 
are of Brahman origin; they need to be corrected by Kshatriya accounts, which 
we now possess in the Buddhist Jatakas. These definitely put them in the first 
rank and above the Brahmans. Indeed from one point of view the struggle be¬ 
tween Buddhism and Brahmanism was a struggle between Kshatriya and Brahman: 
Buddha himself was a Kshatriya of the Sakya clan. 

The Eajput clan system looks then like a modification of the gof,ra system(^), 
adopted no doubt for convenience sake. There are also other castes, e.g. the 
better Vaishya castes which observe the gotra system more or less modified. But there 
are a considerable number of Aryo-Dravidian or even Bra vidian castes which possess 
gfotras; and with them, the potm has no influence on exogamy at all. They are 
merely artificial excrescences on an already existing exogamous sytem; it is un¬ 
necessary to elaborate the question as to how they obtained them. Naturally they 
are ignored in favour of the older subdivisions. Even the Dhusar-Bhargava who 
claims to be a Brahman and possesses a number of gotras, occasionally neglects 
them, though he never neglects his kul, a subdivision of the gotra : this to him is a 
close exogamous corporation. The Bhattiyas who claim Eajput origin state that 
because of their connection with trade they could get no other Eajputs to form 
a-lliances with them. The result was that they divided their gotras into nukhs. 
Each nuJck was a family 49 degrees, at least, removed from any other nuhh. The 
nukhs were strictly exogamous ; the gotras were neglected. The Ghosi Ahirs of 
Cawnpore have gotras but neglect them for the kuls. The gotra system has been 
modified by even Brahmanical castes, but generally in the direction of greater 
severity. A most instructive instance is that of the Kanaujia Brahmans described 
by Mr. Burn in 1901 (Eeport, page 210). From enquiries made-at this census, it 
is quite clear that a woman, when she marries, ipso facto, becomes a member of 
her husband’s gotra or exogamous group. I have tried to ascertain the eSect 
of this changing of gotras or groups on such questions as remarriage and adop¬ 
tion, but without much success. The sort of conundrum that presents itself is 
as follows:— 

_(1) Suppose a man in gotra A wants to marry a vfoman in gotra A, can he 
get himself adopted by somebody in gotra B, so as to change his gotra and become 
an eligible husband ? ' 

(2) Suppose a widow remarries, is she debarred from her own group, or her 
husband’s group, or both ? 

1^1 regards such problems it does not appear that low castes at all events 
tr(mble themselves much about such matters, and probably their ideas on the 
subject are vague. Nor is Crooke’s information eitW so full or so accurate on 
this subject as it usually is. Of one caste for instance he tells us (on the same 
page), that no one else can be adopted if there is a sister’s sou available for the 
purpose, and thatAhe sister’s son can never be adoptedthat the person to be 

adopted is the brother’s or daughter’s son, and that the adopted .son must be of 
film same pofra as msmther, which a daughter’s son can never be. The higher castes 
wyho follow ordinary Hmdu law should by that law adopt, and generally, though. 


of snclxftom particular occupation : and Buddhist India loci cit.^ gives many instances 

a Kvanhar, a MaH, and a Halwai. ^ ^ *** pursmt of a love afiair became sneoessiveljr what would now be called 

times to frequently ooout. ' Of. Frazer. Totemiimani Exogamy. Some- 

t“''fo^lf^”): mo^^r^^mtlv t system ” of AustraUa was changed to 

iTcrrk Mann fiiAti ooL'k w ^ ^ the. o£ tKe dKogattiic restrictions ; e g, if every ootra was divided into 

two clans then each man’s exegamous group Tvould be only one thirty-sixth of the oominLity insteirof oneSrgh Wh 
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the law has been modified, do adopt only a relative who would certainly be sagotra, 
or of the same gotra. But I think the true answer to both these questions hes in 
another direction. The gotra and every other exogamous group fulfils the purpose 
of preventing incest and every marriage within it is incestuous. Incest is about 
the last thing which any race would permit to be attained by a legal fiction. It 
has been definitely ruled (^) that adoption does not free a man so completely of 
his relationship to his original family as to permit him to marry within the prohi¬ 
bited degrees ; and there can be no doubt that the same principle would be appli¬ 
cable to the gotra or exogamous group. Similarly a widow on remarriage would 
certainly be debarred from her original group ; and it seems probable that she is 
not debarred from her husband’s group. The levirate—the oldest form of widow 
re-marriage—definitely compels her to marry her late husband’s brother, obviously 
a member of her late husband’s group. In some castes the next best husband 
failing the levir, is another member of the same family (e.g. amongst the Ahirs). 
On this analogy as well as by common sense, there could be no objection to her 
marrying within her husband’s group. Indeed I believe that too much weight 
should not be attached to this change of gotra or group. A woman naturally 
belongs to the gotra or group into which she marries, but no ceremony is needed 
to make the change, and I.very much doubt whether “ belonging to it ” implies 
more than “ becoming the property of it.” In that case the tendency would be to 
keep the property in the group, at all events, if not in the family. One thing is 
certain, that it does not relieve her of any disabilities attaching to her group by 
birth. 

218. The exogamous groups of lower castes.— In olden times the Dravidian 
exogamous group seems to have been either the totem or the village (®). This 
may explain the nature of most of the groups of the present day. As has been 
aheady said, there is no connection between local groups and the localities that lend 
them their names, though the groups remain exogamous. But to some extent 
the practice of village exogamy has survived. I quote from the Cawnpore ethno¬ 
graphical note 0 

“ The usual reason given for adopting the custom of a man marrying 
into a village not his own is the avoidance of quarrels. If a husband and wife 
are members of the same village and quarrel, than it involves a quarrel between 
their two households also, and sometimes the woman takes the extreme step 

of abandoning her husband and retm'ning to her old home.Another 

circumstance which leads to the maintenance of the custom is that they fear 
anything in the nature of inbreeding : persons descended from the same ancestor 
ought not to marry, so they say.” 

Of the two reasons given the first no doubt is an incidental cause which 
may affect the question. The second is one on which Dr. Brazer has east doubt 0 
and I cannot believe that the ordinary villager knows anything about the 
supposed (by no means certain) evils of inbreeding. But that he objects to 
marriages between descendants of the same ancestor is very likely: such unions 
are, within more or less restricted limits, regarded as incestuous. The important 
point is not this, but the fact that he so often identifies the village and 
the group of descendants. Nowadays there is of course no connection: yet it 
is common to hear people speak of other villagers of the same caste as gamo 
ha bhai (village brother) and they obviously consider it involves a vague but a 
real relationship. In Cawnpore, the Bhat, Ghandel Eajput, Ohikwa, Kachhi, 
Kumhar, Elalwar, and MaUah all observe this restriction: the Ahir, Balahar, Lai 
Begi, Bhishti, Bqriya, Kewat, and Khatik do not. 

219. Prohibited degrees. —When exogamous groups go by the male line 
alone, it is obvious that they are insuflficient to prevent many incestuous marriages 
with the mother’s kin. All castes therefore have also a system or prohibited 
degrees. By Hindu law, which is followed by most high castes, sapmdas may 
not intermarry, i.e. any two persons whose common ancestor is not; further 
removed than six degrees on the male and four degrees on the female side. This 
excludes no less than 2,121 possible relations; the Christian table of kindred 
excludes 30, for any one person. In lower castes the Usual rule in theory is 

(^) Hindu Lawi P^gQ 174* 

(*) BuddMst India, loo. cit, 

(3) By Mr. X G*. Johnson, 0.S, Of many valuable notes of this, nature that I have received this ia perhapa 
the most valuable. 

{^) Totmim and Vol* lY, p. 93; and other references under "Inbreeding,” 
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the “ Ghachera, mamera, phuphera, mausera" law which prevents a man marrying 
anyone in the line of either his uncle or aunt on either the male or female side. 
This in practice is usually interpreted to mean that a man may not marry 
into any family into which any male relative has married so far as the connection 
is remembered. The village memory on such matters is by no means defective 
and it eertainly covers at least three generations and occasionally more, a period! 
of not less than sixty years and occasionally as long as a century. Different castes 
have different formulae, but these are the most common: the rule is very seldom 
less stringent than this (if it is, the caste’s matrimonial law is generally of a 
very lax description). In a large proportion of castes there are no subdivisions 
save endogamous ones, and the only exogamous restrictions are these degrees. 
It is safe to say that even in such cases they are a great deal more severe than 
any European restrictions. 

The somewhat exceptional rules of some castes may however be briefly 
noted:— 

(1) The Agaria has no prohibited degrees apart from the exogaruons 

group. The result of course is that cousin marriage of all kinds 
save that with the father’s brother’s son is possible—a rare pheno¬ 
menon—of. paragraph 229, below. The same applies to the 
Bhuiyar. 

(2) Some Western Ahirs prohibit marriage in the gotras of all four 

grandparents—a very wide law. 

(3) A common variation is that the prohibition extends to the man’s 

own exogamous group and the lines of his maternal uncle and 
paternal aunt (mamera and pijwp/ierci). This in practice excludes 
three kinds of uncles and aunts, as the father’s brother iphmherd) 
is included in the exogamous group: but permits marriage in 
the line of the mother’s sister {mauserd). This is the case with 
Bahelias, Dhangars, Nais, Dharkars, Dusadhs, and Dorns; to their 
prohibited degrees all but the first add the line of a sister. The 
Bajgi excludes only the group and the line of a maternal uncle. 

(4) The Bari in the west excludes the gotras of his mother and grand¬ 

mothers. Similarly the Lai Begi Bhangi excludes his own or 
his grandmothers’ tat or section. 

(5) The Bhat is content with a prohibition against his hul or family 

and nieces (or. nephews); though probably he would discoun¬ 
tenance cousin marriage of any kind as well. 

(6) The Dangi excludes only his group and all cousins. 

The last two cases amount practically to the usual prohibition. In prac¬ 
tice a man who wants to marry in the line of his uncles and aunts is only 
likely to want to marry his cousin or his niece: he could not marry anybody in 
the ascending line above his uncle or aunt, simply because they would probably 
be dead, and at any rate old. If then he is forbidden to marry cousin or niece 
he is forbidden to marry anybody in these lines whom he is at all likely to want 
to marry: and the aunts themselves are excluded of course, since he is their 
nephew. 

(7) The Basor has a curious rule by which he cannot give a daughter 

. . to a man of his wife’s section, but may take wives from them 

for his sons. 

(8) The Baiswar if possible marries all his daughters into the same 

family. Other exceptions of course arise in castes which permit 
cousin marriage—^for this see paragraph 229. 

220 , Hypergamy. —Hypergamy is the custom which forbids a woman of a 
particular group to marry a man of a group of lower social standing than her 
own.. It is found most fully developed among the Kajput clans, but many 
castes have it in a less degree 0 and it is probable that though hypergamy may 
not be an unbreakable law with the majority of Hin dus there is a general tendency 
in that direction. It has been pointed out elsewhere that the lower castes and 
the lower ^branches of castes live in the east, the higher in the west: and the 
result is that where the principle of hypergamy prevails, brides come from the 
east, a fact exemplified in the Bajput proverb “heti puroib larka paohham.” 
Enquines have been made to test the prevalence of the custom, but have proved 

P) Bliat, Byaij Diiaxkar, Biahmaii, Kkaiwar, Kiiattri, Baitwa. 
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inconclusive. Few castes have definitely admitted it. At the same time it is 
obvious from the figures of immigration that whether consciously or not migra¬ 
tion of females is from east to west as a general rule (vide chapter III). Nothing 
more need be said on the practice of hypergamy. It has been frequently described (^) 
and there is nothing fresh to be said. In its results however, especially infant- 
marriage and infanticide, it is most important. 

221. Widow-remarriage*. —From the account given above it will be clear 
that in India it is no easy matter to find a suitable wife, for one’s choice is so 
greatly restricted. But there are still further difficulties. Many castes bar from 
legal marriage altogether a considerable number of their available women, viz. 
widows. The origin of the prohibition against the remarriage of widows is ex¬ 
tremely obscure. It is quite obvious that it was unknown either to the Vedas or 
the early lawgivers. Manu is a strong authority for it: but Mayne has made it 
perfectly clear that Manu’s text as it stands is not the text as it originally stood. 
It seems undoubtedly the outcome, and not an unnatural outcome, of the Brah- 
manical theory of marriage as a sacrament whose effect was indelible. By law (Act 
XV of 1856) a widow may now remarry: but there is little sign that the practice is 
increasing. Mr. Burn in 1901 estimated that the prohibition extended to the first 
five groups of the social system, viz. the Brahmans and allied castes, the Eajputs 
and allied castes, and the better class Vaishyas and to certain other castes trying 
to rise in the social scale. This is as a matter of fact something of an under-esti¬ 
mate ; for a number of castes, e.g. the Sonar, Tamboli, and Kasaundhan, to mention 
only a few, contain sub-castes which are distinguished by forbidding it, as do the 
Byahta or Byahut sections of the Kalwar, Lohar, Nai, and Teli. The Dasa-Bisa 
divisions of castes often depend on a similar difference. I should say that not less 
than 30 to 33 per cent, of the entire Hindu population forbid widow-remarriage, 
and that as castes better themselves the tendency is always to impose the 
restriction. 


Even those which permit it, however, allow it to be carried out only by a 
maimed rite known as dhareiva, sagai or karao. The exact procedure varies : a 
common form is to rub red lead on the parting of the woman’s ba.ir and oil on her 
head and after a couple of tribal dinners, one to each party, the ceremony is 
complete (Agariya). Another form is to present her with clothes and jewellery, and 
if the suitor is accepted by the woman in open panchayat, he has no 
more to^ do than feast the brotherhood (Aheriya). A third form is to pay a 
bride price of Rs. 2 and give the woman a chaddar, and then feast the brotherhood 
(Ahir). Yet another is the recitation of the Satya ' Narayan Kailia and the 
knotting together of the clothes of the pair (Baiswar). There are doubtless other 
forms, but it is clear from the instances given that the ritual is of the simplest. 
A marriage of the kind however is perfectly valid and the children are legitimate. 

222 . Restrictions on vndow-remarriage—the leviratef.— But even the castes 
which pennit widows to remarry frequently impose restrictions. A not uncommon 
instance is that a widow (unless she marries her younger brother-in-law) must 
only marry a widower. This is the case amongst the Ahirs, Baheliyas, Bansphors, 
Chamars, Dharkars, Korwas, and Mallahs. Widow-remarriage is also almost 
invariably accompanied by the custom known as the levirate, by which a younger 
brother takes the widow_ of his elder brother to wife. It should be carefully 
distinguished from the levirate as it existed among the Jews and the Niyoga 
custom of the early Aryans, as laid down in the works of Manu and other law¬ 
givers : the essence’of both these customs is that it only occurs when the widow 
IS cMdless and for the express purpose of raising up a son and heir to the deceased 
brother, whilst in the levirate of the United Provinces low castes the widow is 
remarried whether childless or not, andthe fiction of raising up seed is never found. 
In an endeavour to discover its extent I have carefully sear ched the pages of 

(^) 3B.g. India Keporfe, 1901, page 425. 


“ BwM Yidotj-mariiage^Pherott jri Her marriage her only sin (of a ohild-widow). 

tnan ^ (referring to tlie sendur mark of a married woman). 

wiflOT. OTKyboa,-. Biaerbroiba-’a 

lower waU?^° ““ unohh.’’ (Knmanni.) When the upper waU falls, it comes down on the 


wife. 


" Dadaleik ban, ban leiksagaliinan.”_His wife depends on the eldest brother, the whole family depends on his 


Bhawaji ki thaili dewara sarafi katai.” ^The money bags of his elder brother’s wife makes a man a banker. 
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Crooke: I have traced it in some 70 odd castes 0) but I doubt if even so, every 
instance has been found. As described by Orooke, castes vary to some extent in 
their application of the levirate rule: a small minority make it compulsory, the 
great majority even in Crooke’s time made it optional. From reports that have 
reached me at this census, it would appear that the custom is now invariably 
optional (^). The levir is not bound to marry the widow if he does not want to; 
the widow is not bound to marry the levir if she wants to marry somebody else, or 
nobody. I can only remember a single instance of the levirate coming to my 
own notice, and then it was a failure, for it was due to domestic quarrels that it 
came to my notice at all 0. The position therefore seems at present to be that 
of all the men available to the widow as a possible second husband, the levir is 
merely primus inter pares. As the caste rises in the social scale, widow-remarriage 
and the levirate isappear together; this has certainly happened in the 
F^urmi and Bari castes, which are recorded by Crooke as possessing the 
custom. 

The co-existence of widow remarriage and the levirate is a point to be 
noticed. This naturally suggests a causal connection; it may be that widow- 
remarriage was always allowed and the levirate was merely a particular case of it; 
or that the levirate was originally the only possible form, and the restriction was 
gradually removed in the ways already suggested. The weight of evidence is in favour 
of the latter view. In this province thirty years ago there were still castes where 
the widow had to marry the levir if there was one. Elsewhere in more primitive 
societies, the evidence is stronger still. In Australia 0 the levirate is common, and 
in most oases the widow must marry the levir if there is one and may marry 
nobody else if there is not. Even there however the rule is occasionally relaxed 
in the direction of allowing a widow to marry somebody else if there is no levir or 
even of not marrying the levir if she does not want to. Elsewhere the custom 
varies in the same way; but throughout Frazer’s four volumes I can only find 
five cases where widow-remarriage is permitted, and the levirate forbidden, 
of which one occurs in Australia, three in Mysore, and one in Assam (^). 
A common restriction on the levirate is that the widow can only marry 
her husband’s younger brother not his elder brother (jeth). This is a 

well-established rule in Australia, Indonesia, and India (®); there appear to be only 
one exception in Indonesia and two in South India 0, though Crooke mentions 
two cases in the United Provinces, the Bajgi and the Kori, about which however 
he is dubious. In Africa it is much more common to find the jeth marrying his 
deorani. I have received a certain amount of information however which tends to 
show that the prohibition against the is not so uncommon as was supposed. 
I was (and am) somewhat suspicious of its authenticity ; but there is this to be said 
for it, that the castes concerned are in almost all oases abnormal. On the other 
hand it is to be noted that no other officer in any other district ever mentions more 
than astray case and then describes it as regarded with disfavour. The castes con¬ 
cerned all come from Moradabad. They are the Kanmail, Manihar, Mirasi, Tawaif, 
Turk, Mula, Ghogar, Bishnoi, Bhangi, Bari, and Kanjar. In all these cases the 
jeth can marry his deorani; though amongst the Mirasis the custom in either form 
is unusual, whilst with Bishnois and Bhangis it is restricted to some clans, and 
amongst Kanjars it occurs but is not considered correct. Of these castes the first 
seven are Muhammadan ; the Mirasi is a professional pimp and the Tawaif are 
prostitutes. _ The Kanmail, Bhangi, and Eanjar are the lowest of low castes and 
the Bishnoi is an extraordinary sectarian caste. Abnormalities amongst such 
abnormal castes do not weigh very heavily; for instance, the conversion to 
Muhammadanism may have been actually due to the social ostracism consequent on 
the breach of this very rule, especially in the case of the. Mula and Ghogar, who- 

P) castes meintioned under "widow-marriage’* in the index to Oroote’s Tribes and Castes except 

Bari, &mni, Baheliya^ Barai, and Kathiyara, with Bajgi, Balai, Bharbhnnja, Banjaxa, Beiia, Bhoksa, Khaiiwa^ 
Iiodha and Bom. To these however from fresh information, must be added the Bhishti, Manihar, Tawaif, Mirasi, Mnla,. 
Turk, Bishnoi, Khagi, fianaujia Kachhi, Teh, Einjar, Bhunia, Julaha, Ohauhan, Bhangi, Beldar, Murao, Grhogar, and 
doubtless others. 

(*) Except, dubiously, in the case of Kanaujia Kaohhis and a very few other castes such as the Kanjar, where the 
ero, if there is one, is the sole possible husband. 

p) A Muhammadan officec of G-cwamment has told me that he knoyrs of only three or four actual oases in hia 
own experience. He d^ribes the practice as legal but not very common. 

(^} Etaaer, ToiemUm and^ 'Bmogamy, references under “ Levirate ” in vol. T. 

and IBwogamg^ references under vols. Ij 461, 271,272, 275, 282. 

(*) Totmism and JSxogamv^ references under “ Levirate’* in vols. I and II up to page 354, 

O and vol. I^ 
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are, the one, es-Tagas and Chauhans (castes which do not permit the levirate at 
all) and the latter, ex-Mallahs. Some of them will he referred to again in the 
caste chapter: hut even if the assertion regarding this unusual form of the 
levirate can he accepted without reservation, it does not really upset the normal 
rule, for the castes themselves are unusual. 

In the case where a widow refuses to marry an available levir and weds 
some other man, there are always certain conditions attached. She loses all rights 
of maintenance or claims on the property of her first husband’s family : she loses 
her children hy him, and the new husband has always to pay a bride-price to that 
family. Castes may difier in details, but this principle is always observed. And 
it appears to me that light is thereby thrown on the origin of the custom. There 
have been many theories to explain it; the best known is MacLennan’s 0) who 
refers the custom to fraternal polyandry and explains the affiliations to the deceased 
husband which occur in the Jewish levnate and the Aryan Niyoga hy saying that 
in a fraternal polyandrous system the children ivouJd be those of the eldest brother 
even in life. The theory also explains why the elder brother may not marry his 

younger brother’s widow; for in such a system the wife is wed by the eldest 

brother and shared by the younger brothers living with him; whilst if a younger 
brother married a wife he would leave the joint establishment and set up for 
himself, and the jeth would have no more claim on his than on anybody else’s wife. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence whatever of polyandry in the vastly greater 
part of the area in which the levirate is found: in this province, I doubt, 
so strong is the present feeling against it as a possible form of marriage, 

if there ever was a time when it existed (save in the hills). Dr. Drazer (^) 

refers it to “ group marriage ” where all the men of a group (who would usually 
be brothers) shared all the wives of that group. And there have been various 
other explanations (®). Probably the truth is, as the author of the article on 
“ Levirate ” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible says, that different matrimonial 
systems produced the same custom ; but even if that be so, there must have been, or 
at all events probably was, a general fundamental idea, a conception of the position 
of the vsdfe, which made it possible. This Dr. Frazer finds in the idea of the 
wife as property and so as something to be inherited. He refers it of course 
chiefly to his own theory of group marriage, but it seems to me that practically all 
the evidence points that way- If it be objected that in some matrimonial systems 
the proper heir is not the brother but the son, the answer is firstly that all kinds of 
property do not go to the same heir (^); the chieftainship may go to an elder relative 
for instance, whilst the real property goes to the chief’s son ; and secondly that no 
tribe allows a son to inherit his mother, even though he may sometimes (as often in 
Africa) inherit his stepmothers. Such inheritance always means marriage, and incest' 
of this kind is forbidden by all races. A brother would be the natural heir; and if it 
be objected that there is no reason on this theory why the elder brother should not 
succeed to his younger brother’s wife, the answer probably is that normally he 
would not (simply because the chances are that he would he the first to die), and 
in primitive races the normal is apt to become-the legal; and secondly that there 
is (for other reasons) frequently a strict taboo on the intercourse of the jeth 
and his deoranis, as there is on the intercourse of other relatives by marriage (®)' 
which would a fortiori prevent their union; and this particular taboo in Upper 
India is remarkably strict. The Aryan Niyoga custom is definitely based on 
the idea that the wife is property and that a husband using it authorizes another • 
to perform on her an act, of which he could have authorized the performance 
in his lifetime; and the sons are his because they, like the mother, are his 
property, being born of her (®). As regards the Jewish levirate, the evidence is ’ 
much less conclusive, chiefly because the various references to it exemplify 
different stages in its development and it is impossible to say what form it 
originally took. But the story of Euth seems to point the same way. Boaz 

(^) F. Maolennaiij, Studies in Ancient Ristory* 

(*) Frazer, Totemismand JSxogamyt I, 50 et. &eq. 

p) See Croofce’s Introduction, page 0X0; Westermarck, pages 510 et seq\ "Levirate ” in JEncydo^aedia 
JSritannica s Hastings’ Dietiowiry of the Bible, &c. 

(*) Westermarck loc, ciiAor instances, Frazer, Totemism and 'Bxcgmny, vol. II, after page 

{®) For customs of this kind See references under "Avoidance ” in Frazer’s ToUmism and Exogamy. It must 
be noted that jeth may marry deorani in many African tribes. What is important for the present purpose is thaL in 
India where he normally may not, the taboo and the prohibition against marriage co-esist. 

(®] Alayne’s Rindu Law, page 85. For the need of authorization {by husband, relative, ox guru) see Mann, IX, 

seq., Gaii'aina, XVIU, 5, Narada, XU, 8 et seq. Also cf. Apastamha, li, 10, 2 “ The widow belongs to the 

husband’s family, not to the husband alone.” 
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was not; a ie-vir but a goel 0—the “ next of kin ” whose duty it was to redeem 
the property of Elimeleoh. Eor the purpose of raising up an heir to that 
inheritance, he chose to play the part of a levir and to do so he purchased 0 
Euth to be his wife. Euth was therefore regarded as property, which is the 
main point in the present argument. 

The practices of the low castes which ha^e the levirate support this 
view. The levir does not pay for the widow because he inherits her: but 
anybody else who marries her does, because she is a saleable commodity which 
he has to buy. Her sons by her first husband stay with their own family 
because they are not included in the bargain. In short, out of whatever 
matrimonial system the levirate may have sprung and’ however it has been 
restricted (as it is in the Niyoga custom to childless widows), or whatever 
uses it is made to serve (as it serves a religious purpose in the Niyoga custom), 
the reason why it was possible for it to originate at all seems to be that the 
widow was property which could be inherited, and if not inherited or not wanted 
by the heir, could be sold. 

223. Polygamy.* —In theory polygamy is legal for all Hindus : in practice it 
is uncommon. Only 100‘9 women are married to 100 men. Poverty is a 
universal restriction, for a man never marries a second wife unless he is able to 
support her. Better-class Hindus are generally monogamists : a second wife is 
married only in exceptional circumstances, such as the barrenness of the first 
wife or her failure to bear a son. Amongst the lower castes there are also 
•other partial or complete restrictions. Amongst the Arakhs, Bahelias, Balahars, 
Lai Begi Bhangis, Bhats, and other castes no man may have two sisters 'to 
wife at the same time, especially if the second wife would be the elder. Amongst 
the Ahirs, Bahelias, Baris, Barais, Bhatiyas, and others a second marriage is 
permitted only in the same kind of e?;ceptional circumstances as are held to 
justify it amongst high caste Hindus or in case of the infidelity of the first 
wife: usually the express permission of the tribal council is required and the 
Barais always inflict a fine before the permission is granted. Occasionally there 
is a limit put to the total number, which is two amongst the Audhiyas, Barwars, 
Bhatiyas, and Bhoksas for instance, three amongst the Bhotiyas, and four amongst 
the Aheriyas. Occasionally the first wife’s sanction is necessary to a second 
union; but as it relieves her of a part of her household duties it is not surprising 
to learn that she usually agrees (Bhar, Byar, &c.), or even selects the second 
wife herself (Bhuiyar, Byar, &c.), who is then usually a younger sister ox 
■close relative. The Agrahari and some sub-castes of Bhangi have the same 
custom. There are doubtless other restrictions, but these seem the principal 
ones. Some castes regard polygamy as desirable: Bhuiyar, Majhwar, Dom, 
and Kol alike have as many wives as they can support. The senior wife 
{jeihi mehraru is her usual title) often has a position of pre-eminence in 
the household. 

224. Summary. —The above paragraph shows the normal state of affairs 
amid Hindus as regards matrimony. Before passing to less common or more 
■discreditable forms of marital connection, it will be as well to recapitulate the 
position, and this can be most easily brought home to the reader by comparing 
Western and Indian methods. In the West marriage is by no means universal 
and is even reprobated unless a man can comfortably or sufficiently support 
a wife, .^ongst Hindus it is as universal as it can be; the only classes 
that remain generally imwed are those who do not want to marry, such as faqirs, 
prostitutes, and so on, and in the case of men, those who cannot get wives 

(1) Por tills see Lev. XXV, 25 and *^Goel ** in Hastings’ Diciionarv of the IBihlt t The word near kinsman " 
all through Enth is ** goeV' 

(*) Euth IV, 'panim. 

•Proverbs on Polygamy 

Ek byauwalo chakravarti, 

Dwi byauwala ki kukurgati. 

Tin byauwala ka bara bhag— 

Dwi li jawan dandi, ek li jaw ag. (G-arhwali.) 

A man with one wife lives the life of a king 
A man with two wives is a poor wretched thing, (literally has the luck of a dog). 

A man with three wives has a fate that 18 dire, 

^ Two wives bear his coffin, the third lights his pyre; 

(Bara bhag. literally “great good fortune ** is sarcastic). 

Saut aur maut! Second wife and death. 

‘‘Sasux karan baid bulaya, sant kahe tera dhagra aya,*’ I called in a doctor to my mother-in-law and my 
co-wife says he is my lover. ^ 
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because of the shortage of women. In the West a man, supposing he is a 
bachelor, can marry any woman in the world save relatives of 16 kinds (there 
are 30 prohibited degrees but 15 of them presuppose that he has already been 
married). Hindus cannot marry outside their endogamous group, or within 
their exogamous group, whilst their prohibited degrees are very much wider 
than those of the West: in the better castes too, all widows are barred. The 
result is that in the biggest castes a man’s choice is restricted to a few tens of 
thousands and in the smallest to a very few hundreds or even tens. In compen¬ 
sation he has the dubious privilege of marrying more wives than one at a time 
if he wants to. That in spite of these difficulties the Hindus are so very much 
married a community is a striking fact; whilst the existence of irregular unions 
might well be pardonable. 

225. Irregular unions, —Before discussing the question of irregular unions 
it will be well to make some points quite clear. Amongst all better-class Hindus 
and indeed amongst all Hindus of any respectable or even decent social position, 
the chastity of women is a quality as highly prized and as common as in any 
nation whatsoever, whilst their unchastity is most severely punished. The Hindu 
man on the other hand is certainly no worse than other men, and if he breaks 
matrimonial custom, does so at the risk of social ostracism. Irregular unions 
therefore amongst them are no more common than in other nations and less so 
than in some ; and what is said belov/ as to the recognition or quasi-recognition 
of such unions and the condonation of actual immorality must not be taken as 
applying to them. Moreover such unions and such immorality are most common 
amongst just those castes which, whilst being primitive in nature are also very 
weak in numbers ; and remembering this paucity of numbers, it is a question 
how far irregular unions are not often the only possible ones, owing to the 
rigidity of the restrictions on marriage already mentioned. At all events it 
.affords a reason for their continuance in spite of progress, if not an excuse for 
their existence. It is as well to make these facts clear as in the nature of 
things it is impossible to furnish exhaustive lists of the castes which possess 
such customs. 

(1) Recognized concubinage. —Any magistrate can bear witness to the fact 
that in a case where the exact status of a wife is in question it is useless to 
accept at its face value the mere statement that a woman is so and so’s “ wife ” 
(aurat, mehraru, &c.). He has to discover whether she is married by the full 
legal form (}>yah), by a maimed rite {dharewa, sagai, &c.), or is merely a 
concubine {raJchi or bithlai) ; of whom some go through a form called sagai or 
dharauna (e.g. widows among the Oudh Baris). Generally speaking it may 
be said that all castes which prohibit widow-remarriage know no form of legal 
or semi-recognized connection save byah. Those which permit widow-remarriage 
also recognize the sagai, &o., forms as legal. A fair number permit concubinage 
.as well. As a rule a clear distinction is drawn between a concubine who is a 
member of the caste, which type of connection is permitted: and one who is an 
outsider, which type of connection is usually forbidden. The Agaria, Bari, 
Barwar, and Byar permit intra-tribal concubinage, for instance; the Chamar 
permits both intra-tribal and extra-tribal concubinage so long as the woman is 
■of a higher caste; the Beria permits and encourages any kind of connection. 
Instances need not be multiplied; they can be found scattered about the pages 
-of Crooke; but it may be mentioned however that cases such as those of the 
Beria and Ohamar are rare. The children of such unions are usually admitted 
to full caste rights, but have restricted rights, or no rights, of inheritance. 
Types of concubinage which are not recognized are punished by excommunica¬ 
tion : in some cases recognition even of such types as are permitted involve the 
penalty of a fine and feast. 

(2) Freedom before and after marriage. —Some of the lowest castes (}) will 
wink at premarital immorality, so long as the lover is a man of the same caste as 
the girl. A fine and feast usually condones the matter, though the pair are 
frequently compelled to marry. Premarital immorahty with a man outside the 
caste^ may be said to be absolutely prohibited, save in castes which habitually 
prostitute their women (^). A curious remnant of premarital communism is to 

(^) SxLoh as the Agaria, Baheliya, Barai, Barwar, Bhuiyar, Byar, Dhangar, &e, 

(’) Occasionally too some castes winli at immorality with a man or woman of higher caste, e.g^ the Bansphor an i 

Basor. 
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be found in the Beria tribe, where a man may only many a girl who has been 
prostituted on payment of a fine, whilst the G-hasias have a survival ^ of a very 
old custom by which the man is allowed to try whether the girl will suit him 

before he marries her. _ 

Freedom after marriage is on quite a different plane. Even aboriginal 
tribes which condone premarital immorality will not tolerate adultery. Apart 
from castes which habitually prostitute their women and one or two others, e.g. 
Eawat Bhangis, Binds, and G'hasias, I know of no case where adultery whether 
intra-tribal or extra-tribal is not severely punished. This leads naturally to the 
consideration of what passes for divorce amongst Hindus (^). 

226. Divorce.—According to the Hindu law divorce is impossible; and 
among all castes of good or respectable social standing it never occurs. There 
may be an actual separation, but there is no recognised or legal method of breaking 
marriage obligations once they are contracted. Most low castes however recog¬ 
nise the possibility of separation of husband and wife by the agency of the tribal 
council. As a rule the only cause is adultery on the wife’s part, though occa¬ 
sionally other reasons are considered. Amongst the Baiswars, for instance,, 
eating or smoking with a member of a strange caste, or wizardry amongst the 
Dhangars, justify divorce. Sometimes divorce amounts to mere expulsion of the 
wife from the husband’s home, more often it is ordered by the council. If the 
adulterer be within the tribe, excommunication would not as a rule follow, if he is 
an outsider it generally would. The castes seem to be fairly equally divided on 
the point of allowing divorcees to remarry. The Aheria, Ahir, Balahar, Balai,. 
Bansphor, for instance, permit it, the Agaria, Baiswar, and Barwar forbid it. A 
wife can seldom put away her husband for any cause, though it is occasionally 
possible for infidelity, as amongst the Baiswar and Bhuiya, or cruelty. Usually 
nothing less than ocular evidence of adultery satisfies the council. 

It may be mentioned here that divorced women among Muhammadans 
and others, who legally recognise divorce, were returned as widows : amongst 
Hindus, owing to the absence of any legal recognition and the great difficulty of 
deciding whether or not any particular caste practises the complete separation 
which permits remarriage and alone amounts to divorce in the usual sense, divor¬ 
cees were shown as married. 

227. Unusual forms of marriage.—Polyandry.*— Mr. Burn described the 
Jaunsar-Bawar polyandrous systems in 1901. I have made careful enquiries and 
I am of opinion that though it may exist in this part of the country, and possibly 
generally on the confines of Tibet (I have heard of it in the Damar pargana of 
Almora) it is now absolutely unknown in the plains. There may be instances 
which are hable to be mistaken for it, but (as has been said by a well-known. 
Oxford professor), polyandry is frequently no more than a polite name for adultery,. 
and considering the indignation with which any suggestion of its existence is now 
received, there is a measure of probability that the caste would regard any proven^ 
case in the same hght.as the Oxford professor did (^). 

228. Motherkin.t —Motherkin or matriarchate is the name given to 
that system where descent and inheritance are traced through the mother. 
It is usually described as a relic of a state of society where owing to the 

(1) In talking of immorality or conoubinaga 'within ” and “ without the tribe ” it is not always very clear 
what Or coke and other writers mean. Irregular unions of this kind must of course he within the endogamous group 
but must they also be without the exogamous group ? I can find no evidence on the subject of any kind. 
Generally speaking however they probably must/for to marry inside the exogamous group would be regarded 
as incestuous^ and an irregular union of the kind would be even more reprobated than extra-trihal unions. If that be so,, 
the case resolves itself to ihis, that immorality or concubinage will be permitted in certain tribes, if the persons concerned 
could be legally married. But in support of this view, however probable^ there is only the single fact that premarital 
imniorality often ends in compulsory marriage, and there is no hint as to what would happen if marriage were’ 
impc«sible. 

* Proverbs on Polyandry. —Do khasam ki joru ohausar ki got **— The wife of two husbands is like a draught at 
backgammon. 

“ Ek joru sare kunbe ko bas hai —One wife is enough for a whole family. 

(*J A Muha mma dan gentleman told me that inMuzafiarnagar sonie Jats admitted the existence of the. custom 

to him. 

t Proverbs on Mothea:^.—“Hana ka tukra khawe, dada ka pota kahlawe/* He eats the bread of his mother’s 
father and is called the grandson of his father^s father. 

'*Hana khasam karenawasa chhati bhare,”—^The mother’s father goes astray and the grandson rejoices 
(becausAhe inherits the pTope^^ - 

, Sav^n men karela phula, nani dekh nawasa bhula.’*—The karela blossomed in August—the daughter’s son 
seeing (fae weiQth of) his mother’s mother swelled with pride. 

Bat marina ka bhanja bhuka hi bhuka phire,”—The nephew of seven maternal uncles goes hungry (too many , 

cooks spoil the broth). ^ 

Mama phtl^pha ka bhau kaka baron ka dai.”->^ohs of mateEnal uncle and paternal aunt are brothers i sons 
of father’s youngs and elder brothers are enemies (a Garhwali proverb). ' , 
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promiscuity of marital relations it was impossible to affiliate children—where 
it was in truth a wise child who knew his own father. There are now other 
theories in the field of which no notice need be taken: for in this province 
the matriarchal state of society, if it ever existed, has long been forgotten; 
though there may be some few odds and ends of ritual which are mementos of 
such a state. 

229. Gousm-SIarriage.'''—-Another type of marriage which may well be men¬ 
tioned before going on to mention the survivals referred to above—simply because 
its results may be so easily confused with these relics of motherkin,—is cousin- 
marriage. Where exogamous groups prevail, it is obvious that in a matriarchal 
state of society there is nothing to prevent a man marrying any of his cousins save 
the daughter of his mother’s sister ; and in a patriarchal state of society there is 
nothing to prevent him marrying any of his cousins save the daughter of his father’s 
brother. This tj'pe of union has been brought into prominence by Dr. Divers’ 
investigations in Southern India : and he has found that as a matter of fact the 
marriage with a mother’s brother’s daughter is often not only a possible, but the 

possible marriage, so long as the required relative exists, whilst the union of 
the children of two brothers or two sisters is absolutely prohibited. Of such 
unions in this province we have but a few. The cases of the Agarias and of the 
Bhuiyars have already been mentioned (paragraph 219 above). Cheros allow a man 
to w^ed his cousin of both these kinds, as do Ghasias and Kanjars : Gidhiyas (a Nat 
section) permit marriage only with the mother’s brother’s daughter. Inasmuch 
as the Hindu prohibited degrees would normally exclude such unions, these cases 
are in themselves striking ; but it cannot be said that they necessarily point to 
a system where cousin-marriage was imperative, since they are now purely 
permissive. 

A good deal has been made, both as regards motherkin and cousin- 
marriage, of survivals which seem to point to one or the other. If one finds for 
instance a mother’s brother taking such a part in the wedding of his nephew and 
niece as one would naturally assign to the father, it may point to a condition of 
affairs where the mother’s brother was either the nearest male relative (mother¬ 
kin) or the mother’s brother was the father of one of the parties (cousin-marriage). 
This kind of argument obviously needs to be used with the greatest care. Bor 
instance numerous cases have been reported to me, as “survivals” of thematriar- 
chate, where the mother’s brother gives his nephew or niece a present at marriage; 
but so do other relatives(’^). iVgain, the sister’s son, but more commonly the 
sister’s husband, often takes an important part in low caste weddings, and Crooke 
usually looks on it as referable to the matriarchate, though the connection is not 
obvious except so far,—that if any relative in that generation was to play a part, 
one might expect it to be the mother or brother’s son. I therefore mention only 
the most important and obvious cases:— 

(1) K-orwas, Khairwas, Bhars, Bhuiyas, Agarias.—The bridegroom’s maternal 
uncle arranges the wedding. 

(2) Byadha Nats.—The boy’s maternal uncle arranges the wedding and 
pays the bride price to the mother. 

(3) Basors, Chamars.—The boy’s paternal aunt’s husband arranges the 
match. 

(4) Dharkars, Dorns, Khatiks.—The same relative either arranges the 
marriage or has important duties at a wedding on both sides. 

(5) Lohars.—The maternal uncle bears an important part in the birth 
ceremonies of his nephew or niece. 

(6) Dorns, Dharkars, Bhangis.—The sister’s son or sister’s husband acts 
as priest at funeral ceremonies. Amongst the Dharkars the latter also ties a 
turban on the chief mourner’s (the son’s) head in token that he has taken the 
j)laoe of his father. 

The first, second, and fifth of these cases may point to either motherkin 
or cousin-marriage or both; the rest probably point to cousin-marriage. 

230. Marriage by capture.—" Mine was the woman to me, darkling I found 
her, 

Haling her dumb from the camp, held her and bound her,” 

♦ Proverbs on Cousin-marriage —Jo mama beti nakin dega to katin dega ?*’ If a girl is not given in marriage 
her mother’s bro her, then who Will give her ? * , 

At many weddings the hat is openly and shamelessly passed round. 
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These lines of Kipling exemplify a type of marriage that history C), 
apart from ethnography, shows to have been common in the past. Aryans 

were no exception, for one of their forms of marriage, the “ Raiushasa,'' was no 
more than marriage by capture; and significantly enougb, was legal for the 
Kshatriyas, the fighting class. The principle “ to every man a damsel or two” 
is as old and as widespread as the world. Even in our modern times it 
occurs when Nats, Berias, et hoc genus omnc kidnap women from other 
castes. 

At the present day, however, and but for such exceptions as this, rt exists 
merely in survivals in the marriage rites, of which the p)ages of Crooke are 
crammed. I do not propose to describe these : instances can be found in numer¬ 
ous castes, of greater or less significance. Some of the most common are the 
customs that the bridegroom is frequently mounted and armed: that his party 
does not enter the bride’s village, but stays outside at a specially prepared spot 
called the “ jVmwasathat the bride is always carried away in some sort of 
equipage ; that the father of the bridegroom ceremonially pulls dowm one of the 
poles of the marriage shed ; that the bride screams and wails when she is taken 
away. Some of these customs especially the last may be indications of maiden 
modesty on the part of the bride, hut when the bridegroom or his party shows or 
pretends to show violence of any kind it can scarcely he anything but a survival 
of marriage by capture. 

231. Beena marriage and marriage by exchange.* —If one cannot steal a 
wife, a com'se which was always attended wdth a certain amount of risk, the 
simplest method of getting one is to buy one. Barter was the earliest form of 
purchasing what one wanted, and it is not therefore strange to find that marriage 
by exchange, whereby two men exchange sisters or other near kinswomen, is 
a form occasionally met. In this province it is found amongst the Barhais, 
Bhuiyas, Dharkars, Ghasias, Meos, Musahars, and Tarkihars ; I have also had 
a report of a new case of it, amongst the Meerut Chhipis, where a man only 
contracts his son to a girl of another family on condition that a bridegroom is 
found by that family for his own daughter. It is known as gurcmat, or adala. 
hadala. Ifc is curious to find the custom also existing amongst Khatkul Kanaujia 
Brahmans. Beena marriage 0 according to Westermarck’s theory, is a mere 
extension of the principle of paying for one’s wife. The husband goes to live 
in his wife’s family and works there, in a capacity which is part servant, part 
debtor, for a certain period before he marries her. Hartland (®) has another view, 
which may. be said to differ from Westermarck in that he lays stress on the work 
done by the wonld-be bridegroom. He refers it to the matriarchal state: the 
wife in such a state of society lived always with her own family where she 
received her lover. The lover in time became a permanent guest and a husband. 
Sooner or later her relations discovered that she was a valuable commodity, 
especially whilst a virgin; and though the custom that the husband lived in her 
house continued, he had to undergo, a period of probation and also pay a price 
for her which was occasionally paid by labour. Clearly the two explanations are 
not mutually exclusive. At the present day, whatever the original object of the 
custom, it is used as a means of getting a wife without paying a dowry in cash 
or kind. It is restricted to poor people who work out the dowry in labour. 
Nominally at all events, connubial intercourse is forbidden; the son-in-law in 
futuro gets maintenance, but has no claim on the father-in-law’s property. The 
qustom is found among the Bhuiyar, Bind, Ohero, Ghasiya, Kharwar, 
Majhwar, Gond, and Parahiya castes : its usual name is gharjamvai, ghctrjaiyan 
or ghardamada. The normal period appears to be three years. 

_ {^) Tlie rape of the Sabine women^^ and the Homeric story of Briseis are well-hnown instances. When Colonel 

Hickman made prisoners of the women and children of the Mahdist soldiery at Shendy (before ihe battle of the Atbara), 
It was, according to G, W. Stevens, really a modern instance of marriage by capture,- for these women were destined to 
be remarried to the Soudanese soldiery in the Egyptian army,—though they were doubtless willing captives, and many 
were merely recaptured. TheHahdists themselves of course invariably turned their female captives into wives (Stevens, 
WUh KUGhe7i6r to Kharimm^^). 

vr -L X. Beena marriage.—" Dur jawani tirath barabar, Hajik jawani adha ; Ghar jawani gadha barabar, 

chaha tab lada/* A son-in-law at distance is looked on with respect is like a sacred x^ace), a son-in-law 
living hard by gets half the same attention j a son-in-law in his wife’s father’s house is no better than a donkey, he 
carries burdens when reguirsd. 

(^) Westermarck, Hwjfory Sumom ATcff page S91« 

(3) Maternity!^ H, pages 92 et : in that chapter numerous instances will he found- The 

.f^enesis story (ZXK Jacob ^nd Laban is usually described as a beena marriage, though according to 

others it is h^ely a case of an exceptional arrangemeait between a fugitive and a grasping man. Be that as it may^ 
It IS exactly a type of bsma marri^e. (Hastings' BieUonairy qf B%hU Marriage * b) 
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2S2. Marriage by purchase. —From marriage l^y capture to marriage by 
piircliase is a natural sequence. The purchase may involve the payment either 
of a bride or a bridegroom price ; the former is found only in low castes, the 
latter usually amounts to the payment of a dowry with the bride. The payment 
of a bride price is forbidden by Hindu law C) ; but the “ law of supply and 
demand operates in the marriage as it does in the other markets of India, ” and 
a bridegi’Qom who cannot find a bride in tho ordinary way has to pay for one. 
This however is probably an uncommon occurrence. Amid the lower castes who 
paj" for their brides, the practice is no longer in the nature of a business transac¬ 
tion ; the price has no reference to the “ ■'. alue ” of the bride, nor to the ease or 
difficulty of obtaining cne. Its amount is fixed by tribal custom, and it is 
normally so small that it is obviously a survival from days when inonej^ had a 
greater purchasing pow-r tb.an it has uov,': whilst in some cases it is no longer 
of the nature of a bride price at all, for it is definitely a contribution from the 
bridegroom’s family towards the expenses of the marriage feast. Indeed it is 
probable that it is always esponaed in this fashion. 

The payment of a dowry is irsual among the better castes, which is partly 
at all events the result of hypergamy. The bride is generally of the inferior 
social position, and her family have naturally to pay for marrying her to a man 
above her in rank. Hot only so but they desire to make a show of wealth 
to counterbalance the bridegroom’s social advantages. Again, where the bride 
lierself is of high social standing it may be a matter of great difficulty to find 
anybody of yet higher rank to many her, and her family have to pay accord¬ 
ingly. Normally the dowries in the IJnited Provinces are not as extravagant 
as they are elsew'here. They are proportionate to the means of the bride’s 
family: but they are, even so, quite extravagant enough, and though it is pro¬ 
bable that the expeusts of a daughter’s -wedding do not frequently actually ruin 
a family, they must often seriously embarrass it. But most of the expense is 
connected not so much -R-ith the actual dowry, as with the wastefulness which 
accompanies the marriage ceremonies 0. 

The castes in the margin have the custom of the bride price, which always 

consists of a sum of money ‘and some 
presents, usually clothes, food, and occa¬ 
sionally ornaments. I mention the cash 
sum "where known to me. 

The Aheria, Audhiya, Baiswar, 
Basor, Bhat, Bhatiya, Bind, Dangi, 
Golapurab, G-ujar, Jat, Kachhi, Fayastha, 
Khangar, Kingaria, Kurmi, Lodha, Pasi, 
Sadh, Sejwari, and Sonar have a bride¬ 
groom price or dowry ; to whom must be added most Brahman and Eajput clans, 
if not all. Many castes, have, either instead of, or in addition to, the above 
forms of payment, a sort of fee to clinch the betrothal, which is usually paid 
by the bridegroom’s father. It is usually a rupee or two, and among certain 
castes that drink liquor is often ceremonially transferred thus. Bach party has 
a measure of liquor in a leaf cup ; the bridegroom’s father drops his fee into his. 
These cups are interchanged five times and finally drunk off. The custom is 
known as huruchha or barre,[-/ii. Such castes are the Bahelia, Bari, Basor, 
Bhar, Dhangar, Dharkar, Ealwar, and Kanjar. The dowry among some low 
castes is really a dowry and is known as jahez : but it is usually of such a small 
amount that it too, probably, is frequently a sort of fee to clinch the bargain. 

The bride prices as will be seen rule small; where they are large, as with 
the Sansia, the shortage of women usually accounts for it. The dowries of the 
better class vary with the means and ambitions of the bride’s family: the largest 
that I have seen recorded is the Maithila Brahman dowry which is said by 
Crooke to vary from 20 to 6,000 rupees. These are the dowries demanded by 
a class called Bikauwa whose practices resemble those of the Bengal Kulin 
Brahmans : but I doubt if many such are found in this province. 

233. Forms of marriage. —Besides the maimed rites of sagai already dealt 
with, there are in common use, two forms of marriage, the ckarhawa and the 
dola. The great and only important difference between them is that the former 

(>) Mamx. Ill, 15 ” ^ ~ ^ ^ ^ ~ ~ 

HincTuisni, p. 66. 


Agaria (Es. 10), Ahir (Rs- ii), Bajgi (Es, 40 to 
Rs. 60), Bansphor (Rs, 4^—the odd fonr annas is suvai —for 
luck), Bhar (Rs. 2^), Bhil (Rs. SO to Rs. 60), Bhuiya 
(Es. 5), Ehniyar (Ks. 8), Byar (Rs. 4), Chamar (Es. 2), 
Chero (Rs. 6/, Dhangar (Rs. 2), Dharkar (Rs. S), Dom 
(Rs. 5), Dusadh (Rs. 5), Ghasiya (Bs. 12), Habura (Rs. 2), 
Khapariya (Rs. 100 , .Kharwar (Bs. 5), Khatik (Es. 7), Kol 
(Rs. 5), Korvva (Es. 6 , r‘.rajhyvar (Es. o), Musabar (He. 1^^), 
Nat (Rs. 25), Panka (Es. o], Parabiya (Rs. 5), Patari 
(Rs. 3), Tharu (Bs. 9), Saharia (Rs. 8), Sansia (Rs. 500), 
Soiri, Eaji, Kingaria, Kalwar, Jat, and Gond. 
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is carried out at the house of the bride and the latter at the house of the bride- 
i^rooiu. I do not propose to give details of the marriage ceremonies of various 
castes: full details can be found scattered about Crooke. The binding parts of 
the ceremony are usually the kanyadan (or giving away of the brine by her 
father) : the pheri bhcounivar (or circumambulation of the marriage shed, or of a 
pole in its midst), which is done 5 or 7 times by the pair with their clothes 
knotted ; and the ne/tidtirclan or marking of the parting of the bride’s hair by the 
bridegroom with red lead. Other interesting ceremonies are the comparison of 
the horoscope (rasbctTag) ; the tihik, which amongst the Kayasthas, for instance, 
consists of a ceremonial offering of the dowry to the bridegroom ; the mabinang'ira 
ceremony of low castes, consisting in the collection of “ lucky earth ” by both 
families,—(the priest digs three spadesful of earth which he passes to the mother 
over his left shoulder; it is placed in the wedding shed (nianro) with a jar of 
water on it in which some mango leaves and rice stalks are thrown) j the rites 
connected with the kohahar or retiring room whither the bride and bridegroom 
retire after the ceremony, and the bridegroom becomes the subject of more or 
less unpleasant practical jokes and jests on the part of the women-a _ survival, 
probably, of a time when consummation immediately followed marriage; and 
the khichari ceremony or ceremonial eating together of bride and bridegroom 
before the relatives of both : etiquette demands that both should show reluctance 
and be pressed and bribed to eat. It is also sometimes called dudha bhati from 
the elements of the feast—milk and boiled rice: it resembles the Roman conjar- 
reatio. The panwpujn or ceremonial washing of the bridegroom’s feet by the 
bride’s father is also a necessary ceremony in many low caste marriages. 

234. Other customs arising possibly from matrimonial usage.—(1) T'/.e taboo 
on the Jeth, —It is a well-known custom that the wife of a younger brother may 
not use the name of her husband’s elder brother ; and the prohibition occasionally 
extends to touching, speaking to, or appearing unveiled before him. He on his 
part is also often forbidden to address her by name, though this is on the whole 
less common. The usual explanation given by Hindus themselves is that it is a 
custom of respect. But that only pushes the enquiry one step further back. 
Why should the jeth be singled out for this kind of respectful treatment ? It 
has been suggested that it is because he is the head of the family, failing a 
father. But in that case there should a fortiori, be a similar custom of avoi¬ 
dance between father-in-law and daughter-in-law. I am informed that it 
does exist, but it does not seem to be so widespread, nor, I fancy, so strict as 
the jeth taboo. The only custom which seems to me to fully explain it is 
fraternal polyandry. If a younger brother marries a wife of his own he must 
set up a separate domicile : there is then no more connection between him and 
his elder brother’s wife, or between his wife and his elder brother. But the 
objection to this is that everything points to the fact that fraternal polyandry 
was a most exceptional thing in Upper India, if it ever occurred at all, whilst to 
the jeth taboo there are practically no exceptions. Generally speaking we may say 
that it probably sprang, as Dr. Frazer has shown all such customs of avoidance to 
spring, from a desire to prevent intercourse between relatives whom the exogamic 
law did not keep apart. And it may be that there is a connection between this 
taboo and the levirate in its usual form (as Crooke points out), but whether the 
form of the levirate is due to the taboo or the taboo arose as a restriction on the 
levirate, it is not possible to say. 

(2) The taboo on the use of the names of husband and wife .—Husband 
and wife are supposed not to call each other by their names ; the wife never does 
so, the husband but seldom. This, again, is generally regarded as a “ custom of 
respect, ” though why respect should take this particular- form, is not so clear. 
The following quotation is to the point: “ Some of the colonists , . . took wives 
of the women of the Carians whose fathers they had slain. Therefore the women 
made a law unto themselves and handed it down to their daughters that .... 
none should ever call her husband by his name” (Herodotus'" I, 146). In this 
case the custom is referred to marriage by capture and the enmity between 
captive wife and captor husband. But it may be pointed out that in such 
cases husband and wife would not know each other’s language and so could 
not address each other, even if they would, by name or in any other way. Of 
this fact the custom of not using the name would be a mere relic, and it would 
be of the same nature as the rules which impose silence on women after marriage- 
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for a certain period, and put restrictions on intercourse. Melusine, Urvasi, 
Psyche are instances, whilst the silent bride is well known in folklore. On the 
other hand, the custom is equally, and perhaps more probably, referable to the 
general taboo on the use of names common in many races. The root idea is 
that there is a close connection between personality and name. The command¬ 
ment “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ” is 
connected with the idea ; to use His name unnecessarily is to insult His personality. 
In the same way Hindus have two names, one secret, one for use : whilst 
opprobrious or perverted names such as Ghasita, Tinkauriya, Bhikhu, are also 
not uncommon. The object in every case is to keep the true name secret, 
since if a wizard or enemy gets to know it he can acquire control over the 
owner’s personality. It is said by some informants that in some cases wives 
do pronounce their husband’s names at marriage, though unwittingly ; the 
presiding Pandit introduces the name (which she is not supposed to and at that 
time perhaps really does not know) into the formulae he makes the bride repeat. 
As the name is so often that of a god, there is obviously no great strain put oh 
the Pandit’s invention. The circumlocution most usually adopted is “ father 
or “ mother ” of so and so ; or some general term of respect or affection. 

(.3) The use of certain terms of relationship as terms of ahuse^ —The 
most common of these are “ sala ” and “ sasur ” (brother and father-in-law). 
The usual explanation is indecent ; to call a man your brother-in-law is to imply 
that you have had intercourse with his sister and as you are not, ex hypothesis 
married to her, the intercourse reflects on her morals. Whatever may be the 
origin of this use of the term there can be no doubt that this is the usual 
connotation as at present understood, though as a matter of fact the term is 
used in ways that show it is most frequently meaningless abuse. I have heard 
a Eajput native officer, for instance, in the course of a field firing practice, say 
to his men “ target sale ho maro ” (fire at that “ brother-in-law ” of a target). 
It has been referred however by one well-known authority (Crooke) to marriage 
by capture. The brother and father-in-law would obviously be the enemy of the 
son-in-law: and since he had captured their relative, not only an enemy, but a 
conquered enemy. Another authority, Mr. D. C. Baillie, has suggested to me 
that it may be referable to the custom of hypergamy. Since a woman must 
marry a man of higher social standing than herself, her father and brother must 
obviously be her husband’s inferiors, and to call a man “ brother-in-law ” is to 
call him your inferior. There seems to me no reason why all these explanation^ 
should not be true, for they are obviously not mutually exclusive. 

236. Muhammadan marriage customsO.—In theory the Muhammadan 
can marry any girl of any caste outside the prohibited degrees, which are not 
dissimilar to those of European nations, and provided, that his first wife is at 
least of his own rank of life. In Indian practice however endogamy prevails, and 
the endogamous circle is even more closely drawn than among Hindus. Hot 
only must Saiyid marry Saijdd, and Kazimi Kazimi; but the wife is chosen 
from a very close circle of relations, if possible. My informant instanced his 
own case. His “ circle ” was restricted to a few villages and, as it happened, 
there was no suitable husband for his daughter. An educated man himself, he 
desired a son-in-law who was educated, and he has against his will been compelled 
by family pressure to agree to a betrothal between his daughter and an illiterate 
youth in the absence of a more suitable bridegroom. The result is naturally that 
cousin-marriage is extremely common. No sort of marriage of this kind is' 
barred : my informant was married to his own second cousin. The marriages 
of uncles and nieces are however forbidden : but not of a nephew and an aunt 
by marriage, though such an union is reprobated not only because of the 
close relationship but because it involves the remarriage of a widow. Widow- 
remarriage though legal is not a very common occurrence in India, at all events 
amongst the better classes of Muhammadans, a fact which is ascribed to the 
influence of Hindu custom : though in Arabia it is a frequent event. Theoretically 
the Muhammadan may marry four wives. But if the Prophet’s injunctions are 
strictly followed, as my informant pointed out, polygamy becomes all but im¬ 
possible to the ordinary man. Eor each wife must be treated exactly as the 
others are ; a “ favourite ” wife is against the law. As he points out, in a 

(*) For the .fants m this paragtapli I am indebted cliiefl.7to a Kixhammadaa officer of Government whose 
name for reasons that will appear I do not t 
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is carried out at the house of the bride and the latter at the house of the bride- 
GToom. I do not propose to give details of the marriage ceremonies of various 
castes ; full details can be found scattered about Crooke. The binding parts of 
the ceremony are usually the hanyadan (or giving away of the briue by her 
father) : the pheri bhaunwar (or circumambulation of the marriage shed, or of a 
pole in its midst), which is done 5 or 7 times by the pair with their clothes 
knotted j and the lif.nduTdctn or marking of the parting of the bride s hair by the 
bridegroom with red lead. Other interesting ceremonies are the comparison of 
the horoscope (rctsborcrg) ■ the fiUd,\ which amongst the Kayasthas, for instance,, 
consists of a ceremonial offering of the dowry to the bridegroom ; the 'ivaf'.iha'ng-ira 
ceremony of low castes, consisting in the collection of lucky earth by both 
families,—(the priest digs three spadesful of earth which he passes to the mother 
over his left shoulder; it is placed in the wedding shed (manro) with a jar of 
water on it in which some mango leaves and rice stalks are thrown); the rites 
connected with the bohcihaT or retiring room whither the bride and bridegroom 
retire after the ceremony, and the bridegroom becomes the subject of more or 
less unpleasant practical jokes and jests on the part of the women-a _ survival, 
probably, of a time when consummation immediately followed marriage; and 
the Michari ceremony or ceremonial eating together of bride and bridegroom 
before the relatives of both : etiquette demands that both should show reluctance 
amd be pressed and bribed to eat. It is also sometimes called dudha bhati from 
the elements of the feast—milk and boiled rice; it resembles the Eoman con/ar^ 
reat-io. The pamopuj't or ceremonial washing of the bridegroom’s feet by the 
bride’s father is also a necessary ceremony in many low caste marriages. 

284. Other customs arising possibly from matrimonial usage.—(1) T'i.e taboo 
on the Jeth. —It is a well-known custom that the wife of a younger brother may 
not use the name of her husband’s elder brother ; and the prohibition occasionally 
extends to touching, speaking to, or appearing unveiled before him. He on his 
part is also often forbidden to address her by name, though this is on the whole 
less common. The usual explanation given by Hindus themselves is that it is a 
custom of respect. But that only pushes the enquiry one step further back. 
Why should the jeth be singled out for this kind of respectful treatment ? It 
has been suggested that it is because he is the head of the family, failing a 
father. But in that case there should a fortiori^ be a similar custom of avoi¬ 
dance between father-in-law and daughter-in-law. I am informed that it 
does exist, but it does not seem to be so widespread, nor, I fancy, so strict as 
the jeth taboo. The only custom which seems to me to fully explain it is 
fraternal polyandry. If a younger brother marries a wife of his own he must 
set up a separate domicile; there is then no more connection between him and 
his elder brother’s wife, or between his wife and his elder brother. But the 
objection to this is that everything points to the fact that fraternal polyandry 
was a most exceptional thing in Upper India, if it ever occurred at all, whilst to 
the jeth taboo there are practically no exceptions. G-enerally speaking we may say 
that it probably sprang, as Dr. Brazer has shown all such customs of avoidance to 
spring, from a desire to prevent intercourse between relatives whom the exogamic 
law did not keep apart. And it may be that there is a connection between this 
taboo and the levitate in its usual form (as Crooke points out), but whether the 
form of the levitate is due to the taboo or the taboo arose as a restriction on the 
levirate, it is not possible to say. 

(2) The taboo on the use of the names of husband and wf/e,—Husband 
and wife are supposed not to call each other by their names ; the wife never does 
so, the husband but seldom. This, again, is generally regarded as a “ custom of 
respect,” though why respect sl^ould take this particular'form, is not so clear. 
The following quotation is to the point: “ Some of the colonists , . . took wives 
of the women of the Carians whose fathers they had slain. Therefore the women, 
made a law unto themselves and handed it down to their daughters that . . . ■ 
none should ever call her husband by his name ” (Herodotus I, 146) . In this 
case the custom is referred to marriage by capture and the enmity between 
captive wife and captor husband. But it may be pointed out that in such 
cases husband and wife would not kuow each other’s language and so could 
not address each other, even if they would, by name or in any other way. Of 
this fact the custom of not using the name would be a mere relic, and it would 
he 01 the same nature as the rules which impose silence on women after marriage 
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for a certain period, and put restrictions on intercourse. Melusine, Urvasi, 
Psyche are instances, whilst the silent bride is well known in folklore. On the 
other hand, the custom is equally, and perhaps more probably, referable to the 
general taboo on the use of names common in many races. The root idea is 
that there is a close connection between personality and name. The command¬ 
ment “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ” is 
connected with the idea ; to use His name unnecessarily is to insult His personality. 
In the same way Hindus have two names, one secret, one for use : whilst 
opprobrious or perverted names such as Ghasita, Tinkauriya, Bhikhu, are also 
not uncommon. The object in every case is to keep the true name secret, 
since if a wizard or enemy gets to know it he can acquire control over the 
owner’s personality. It is said by some informants that in some cases wives 

do pronounce their husband’s names at marriage, though unwittingly ; the 

presiding Pandit introduces the name (which she is not supposed to and at that 
time perhaps really does not know) into the formulae he makes the bride repeat. 
As the name is so often that of a god, there is obviously no great strain put on 
the Pandit’s invention. The circumlocution most usually adopted is “ father ” 
or “ mother ” of so and so ; or some general term of respect or affection. 

(3) The use of certain terms of relationship as terms of abuse- —The 
most common of these are “ sala ” and “ sas^ir ” (brother and father-in-law). 
The usual explanation is indecent ; to call a man your brother-in-law is to imply 
that you have had intercourse with his sister and as you are not, ex hijpothesi, 
married to her, the intercourse reflects on her morals. Whatever may be the 

origin of this use of the term there can be no doubt that this is the usual 

connotation as at present understood, though as a matter of fact the term is 
used in ways that show it is most frequently meaningless abuse. I have heard 
a Hajput native officer, for instance, in the course of a field firing practice, say 
to his men “ Icirget sole ho niaro ” (fire at that “ brother-in-law ” of a target). 
It has been referred however by one well-known authority (Crooke) to marriage 
by capture. The brother and father-in-law would obviously be the enemy of the 
son-in-law; and since he had captured their relative, not only an enemy, but a 
conquered enemy. Another authority, Mr. D. C. Baillie, has suggested to me 
that it may he referable to the custom of hypergamy. Since a woman must 
marry a man of higher social standing than herself, her father and brother must 
obviously be her husband’s inferiors, and to call a man “ brother-in-law ” is to 
call him your inferior. There seems to me no reason why all these explanations 
should not be true, for they are obviously not mutually exclusive. 

236. Muhammadan marriage cu5toms(’).— In theory the Muhammadan 
can marry any girl of any caste outside the prohibited degrees, which are not 
dissimilar to those of European nations, and provided- that his first wife is at 
least of his own rank of life. In Indian practice however endogamy prevails, and 
the endogamous circle is even more closely drawn than among Hindus. Not 
only must Saiyid marry Saiyid, and Kazimi Kazimi \ but the wife is chosen 
from a very close circle of relations, if possible. My informant instanced his 
own case. His “ circle ” was restricted to a few villages and, as it happened, 
there was no suitable husband for his daughter. An educated man himself, he 
desired a son-in-law who was educated, and he has against his will been compelled 
by family pressure to agree to a betrothal between his daughter and an illiterate 
youth in the absence of a more suitable bridegroom. The result is naturally that 
cousin-marriage is extremely common. No sort of marriage of this kind is 
barred : my informant was married to his own second cousin. The marriages 
of uncles and nieces are however forbidden : but not of a nephew and an aunt 
by marriage, though such an union is reprobated not only because of the 
close relationship but because it involves the remarriage of a widow. Widow- 
remarriage though legal is not a very common occurrence in India, at all events 
amongst the better classes of Muhammadans, a fact which is ascribed to the 
influence of Hindu custom : though in Arabia it is a frequent event. Theoretically 
the Muhammadan may marry four wives. But if the Prophet’s injunctions arb 
strictly followed, as my informant pointed out, polygamy becomes all but im¬ 
possible to the ordinary man. Eor each wife must be treated exactly as the 
others are; a “ favourite ” wife is against the law. As he points out, in a 

(^) For the, faxsts in‘this'paragraph I am indebted ohiefljto a Muhammadan officer of Government T^hose 
name for reasons that will appear I do not 
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polygamous family it would be impossible to avoid favouritism of some kind. 
The result of this, according to him, is that polygamy is looked on somewhat 
askance by the strict Muhammadans; at all events monogamy is the almost 
invariable rule and second wives are generally of a lower caste or social standing. 
Mutak marriages (“ temporary ” marriages such as are permissible to Shias) are 
unusual and are sometimes used as a convenient cloak for unions of a disreputable 
nature. Crooke in his article on “ Tawaif ” says the same thing (^). 

Divorce {talak) is possible but very uncommon. Even if a man be asked 
by her relations to divorce his wife he normally refuses as it generally involves 
the loss of her property and expectations. And if he wants to divorce her himself 
the custom of demanding a very large dowry (or settlement) which is paya.ble at 
divorce effectually prevents his doing so. My own informant estimated his income 
from all sources at Es. 700 a month ; his mahr or dowry was one and a half lakhs. 
The marriage ceremony is partly religious, partly civil, but rather the latter than 
the former. The respective fathers arrange it; at the present day the boy is occa¬ 
sionally allowed to express a choice or an objection, though it does not follow that 
any attention is paid to his wishes. The girl of course has no choice. On the 
date fixed, the bridal parties arrive at the girl’s house. The bride’s father selects a 
man, usually an elderly relative, as vakil for his daughter. The vakil with two 
witnesses goes to the girl who is behind the purda with some woman by her side. 
He asks the girl’s permission to contract her in marriage to the bridegroom. All 
communication with her is carried out through the attendant, whose voice alone 
is heard. He then returns and tells the bridegroom that the girl has appointed 
him vakil and offers her to him in marriage on consideration of a mahr of so much : 
this may be “ •mahr mid, ” which means either the dowry customary in the girl’s 
family or the dowry laid down by the Prophet for Fatima (seven and a half dinaths ); 
otherwise, an amount is specified. On receiving the boy’s agreement the contract 
is complete, and the Qazi reads appropriate parts of the Quran : the girl is not pre¬ 
sent. Then sugar and dried fruits (shakar chuara) are handed round, and the bride¬ 
groom goes inside the house where the julwa ceremony is performed. The bride and 
he sit opposite each other and are covered by a sheet, and the women then unveil 
the bride and he sees her face for the first time. That there should be unkind pro¬ 
verbs about this part of the rite is natural. “ Sonajari achchhi nahin pari tki ”—the 
first ■ glimpse was not satisfactory—is one of them. It is said of married couples 
and implies that there was no “ love at first sight ” in their case. Low caste 
Muhammadan marriages, especially in communities which descend from Hindu 
converts, are often a curious mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan rites. An 
excellent instance will be found in the account of a Dafali’s wedding given by 
Crooke. Save that Allah and the Prophet replace the family gods and the 
Qazi replaces the Pandit there is often little difference between the two. Some 
castes Q) of this kind also place restrictions on some forms of cousin-marriage, 
a reminiscence of their Hindu origin, and they are usually strictly endogamous. 
Such restrictions on cousin-marriage operate as a rule to exclude the children 
of brothers, but not of sisters. 

236. The order in which children are married. —The old Hindu rule used 
to be that the elder child must be married before the younger, in strict order of 
seniority. Mann’s statement on the subject is — 

“ One who performs Yagna (sacrifice) and marriage before his elder bro¬ 
ther, he is called parivetta and the elder brother is called parivatti. That pari- 
vetti and parivetta, the married girl, the girl’s father and the presiding priest, all 
five go to hell.” (Manu, III, 171, 172.) I have made some enquiries on the subject, 
and the general conclusion appears to be that though the rule survives in theory, 
it is often departed from in practice. The law only embodies the normal course 
of events, but modern circumstances have caused it to he neglected. The matter 
of horoscopes affects it. If a marriage has been settled for an elder child and the 
horoscopes require it to take place on a date when there is a certain combination 
of astral circumstances, that date may not occur for a year or two, and the younger 
child gets married in the meantime; though on the other hand, the influence of 
the custom may be traced in the fact that a horoscope, when received for compa¬ 
rison, is first compared (apparently pro/o»"m<3) with that of the elder first, and 
then with that of the younger. When boys are at school or college their marriages 

p) J’or Akba^’s alleged oonnectioa witji mutah marriages, see Ai»-i-Ahbarix I, 173% 

(^) E.g. Irag;i, didhiyajdhirk, Qhogar^ Tawaij and Mula^ 
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are often postponed. Again, if a suitable partner is not found for a particu¬ 
lar child, the younger child may be married first. The rule however appears to 
be more strictly observed in the case of girls than of boys (partly no doubt be¬ 
cause there is less reason to depart from it), so much so that if an elder girl for any 
reason cannot be married (such as physical or mental deficiency) she is often 
formally married to somebody who is bribed to accept her as a wife and then 
generally marries somebody else. This makes it possible to proceed with the mar¬ 
riages of the younger girls. In a word, the rule is observed for boys unless it is 
a nuisance, when it is broken -with little hesitation, for girls it is always observed, 
in the spirit if possible but at least in the letter. Muhammadans appear to follow 
a similar rule. 

237. The age of marriage.— It is difficult to deal adequately with the well- 
known question of infant-marriage without a reference to the figures, a discussion 
of which belongs to the later part of this chapter. It is a subject too which has 
been written about ad nauseam : yet in the last ten years much information has 
been gathered by ethnologists which throws a fresh light on some of its aspects 
and in view of the importance of the information, it is impossible to ignore it. 
I propose therefore to recapitulate briefly former theories advanced to explain the 
custom, and then to show how this new information bears on the question of its 
•origin. It is all the more necessary to do this since the resultant conclusions will 
throw a great deal of light on the figures. 

Infant-marriage is a custom which has no Vedic authority whatever. The 
later law books enjoin it, but the approved ages were not so low as they have 
subsequently become, and there is a certain amount of evidence that the custom 
was not without its opponents. It is not very clear at -what period it came into 
force, though the popular belief assigns it to the period of the early Muhammadan 
invaders. Various theories have been advanced to explain it(^). We have— 

(1) The lawgiver’s explanation that the girl’s marriage saves her father’s 
soul, purges her of original sin and bears a son to carry on the domestic worship. 
It is obviously not clear, firstly, what the girl’s marriage is supposed to save her 
father from, unless it be from the sin of not marrying her ; in other words, “ if 
.you would avoid committing sin, don’t commit it ”—a statement which may be 
true but is scarcely valuable as a precept. Nor does the theory explain why a 
girl should be married for the purpose of obtaining a son, at an age when she 
is totally incapable of bearing one for years to come. It is in short an ex post facto 
account. 

(2) The theory that with the lowering of the position of women and 
the increase of the paternal powmr the custom was invented to save the girl from 
herself and her own desires. It would be difficult to make out a case for this 
lowering of the “ position of women ” at the time when the lawgivers enjoined it. 
But admitting that it was so, we have, in a civilized community, on one hand an 
increased paternal power, and on the other a womankind of lower position,—yet 
these fathers of the day, despite their increased authority, are compelled to invent 
a custom of this kind to enable them to manage their downtrodden yet unruly 
daughters ! The theory is a contradiction in itself ; if it were true, it would not 
•speak well for either the paternal authority or the civilization. 

(3) The theory that it is referable to hypergamy and high dowries. Hy- 
pergamy limits the number of husbands available for the girls of high castes 
and makes it necessary to obtain a bridegroom as soon as possible. Here, again, 
facts are against the hypothesis. At the time when the custom originated there 
was no hypergamy as we know it; indeed the laws of caste and inheritance definitely 
contemplate mixed marriages between caste and caste, so that there was not 
even any very strict system of endogamy : there were plenty husbands and wives 
•available and consequently no particular need for high dowries. Moreover if a 
man knows that he will have to pay a big sum to marry his daughter, he is at 
least as likely to put off the evil day as long as he can as to pay the price at once 
■and get it over. 

(4) Nesfield’s. theory, that infant-marriage was a means devised to save 
girls from intra-tribal communism and marriage by capture. At the period of the 
law books Aryan society had long passed out of these stages. 

(5) Finally, the theory that it was due to Muhammadan invaders wha 
abducted girls from the Hindus. This, it will be noticed, is simply Nesfield’s 


(^) For a full discussioA see India Report, 1901, paragraphs 710 et 
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theory post-dated from primeval to historical times. Of this it is sufficient to say 
that, whatever effect this may have had in furthering and crystallizing the cus¬ 
tom, it did not originate it, for Mann’s date, on any theory, was long before the 
earliest Muhammadan invasion. In a word every theory so far brought forward 
has failed to explain the facts. 

It is clear from the above account that there has been a tendency for theories 
to refer the custom to an Aryan source, and without actually asserting it as a fact, 
to treat it as if it were a characteristic rather of the high castes than the low. When 
the phenomenon w'as observed in a low caste (and the very useful abstract on page 
264 of the report of 1891 shows that it was observed in such castes at that date) it 
was usually explained as due to imitation of the customs of superior castes by low 
castes in the process of Hinduization. It has never been admitted that the low 
castes, the Dravidian element in Hindu society, might have evolved such a custom 
independently, or even possibly, be responsible entirely for its origination. 

Hor this an argument from probabilities, or from such evidence as was then 
available, was responsible. Primitive man, it is said, knows nothing of infant-mar¬ 
riage, nor is it easy to conceive how such an institution could have arisen in the 
struggle for existence out of which society has been evolved. “ The modern 
savage woos in a summary and not over-delicate fashion a sturdy young woman 
who can .... make herself generally useful.” (India Eeport, 1901, page 711.) 
This quotation puts the older view in a telling form. But since then much fresh 
ethnographical information has been collected which disposes of this picture of 
the savage wooing an adult bride with the arguments of axe and boomerang, and 
indifierent, like the wicked sailor in “ Robmaon Crusoe, ” to her age or looks pro¬ 
vided she is useful. Infant marriage has been proved to be common among savages 
from Siberia to Queensland, and from Brazil to Indonesia—varying from simple 
intercourse between children, approved or even fostered by the parents, to the 
more civilized custom of child betrothal followed by adult consummation which we 
know in IndiaC^). This is a fresh factor which greatly affects the situation, and 
it becomes imperative to consider the question of the infant marriage of low 
castes. It needs no proof to show that infant marriage may have developed 
amongst them independently of contact with higher castes, since similar races. 
have developed the custom without any such similar contact. 

Proof that it has been so developed, however, is on a different plane. It is 

dubious whether any evidence 
collected in this province could 
be of much assistance. What 
is required is to show that the 
custom exists in castes or tribes 
which are still untouched by 
Hindu influence, which can. 
never have obtained the custom 
by imitation because they have 
•never had a chance of imitating. 
We have no such castes in this 
province, or at all events no. 
castes of whom it can be 
indubitably asserted that they 
are such. Infant-marriage is. 
only a common, not an invari-. 
able, characteristic of savage 
races: and it is impossible to. 
rule put completely the possibi¬ 
lity that the custom has been 
acquired hy low castes in the. 
process of becoming Hinduized. 
Given that a low caste was 
formerly in favour, of adult 
marriage, the probability indeed 
is that it will change to infanti 
marriage as it advanoes on its 
road to Hinduism. There are h many actual instances recorded- in Grooke; 

(-^) Haifel^d’s Tfvof*; Hi pages % 
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One also usually finds that if both infant and adult marriage co-exist in 
one caste, the richer members of it practise the former, and the poorer the latter : 
and “ becoming Hinduized ” is very largely a matter of money. One other small 
point leads to the same conclusion. Enquiries were made at this census into the 
age of marriage of various castes. Comparing them with Crooke’s figures of 15 
years ago, I have noticed that where there is any change at all, the change is 
almost always in the dhection of an earlier age for marriage, which can only be 
attributed to the process of Hinduization. 

I give in the margin the marriage ages of various low castes. Where not 
stated, it may be taken that the boy’s age is older by a year or two than the girl’s. 
When two figures are given the second is new information. 

Adult marriage is therefore the rule in a very small minority of castes and at 
the present day is even possible in only a very few. The great majority have 
infant-marriage. Mr. Johnson in his ethnographical report for Cawnpore, 
however, has a remark which points to an important modification of any custom 
in the matter of marriage age. “Among the lower castes, ” he writes, “one 
finds again and again that the exact time for marriage is determined by the 
question of having sufficient money for the purpose.” This is akin to the fact 
already noted that richer folk marry their children in infancy; poorer folk 
marry them when adult. It is well known that there is often a striking 
coincidence between a good crop and a lengthy marriage season: it is a stock 
argument of the auctioneer at the annual liquor shop sales, that the crops are good 
and consequently the lagan will be so too. The figures point to the same way. 
Since the Tobi of 1909 there have been good crops and there is much money in 
the pockets of the lower classes. There are over 20,000 males and 28,000 
females married under the age of 6, as against under 18,000 and 27,000 in 1901, 
of whom the majority must represent weddings during the last two years; and 
indeed when two or three of the deputy superintendents, becoming exercised in 
mind as to the increase in these figures, had particular oases tested, they not infre¬ 
quently got the reply that the cause was the favourable crops of the last year or two,, 
which had put money into the cultivator’s pocket, and induced him to seize the 
occasion to marry his son or daughter whilst he could do so with comparative ease. 
Muhammadans of the better classes usually marry about the age of 17 or 18 (both 
sexes); the poorer classes somewhat earlier, in the neighbourhood of 14. But I am 
informed that there is a tendency to lower the age, partly in imitation of Hindu 
customs, partly to avoid exposing a girl to the dangers of her own desires, partly to 
secure a bridegroom of whom it is certain that he has had no previous illicit expe¬ 
rience of sexual intercourse—on the ground, so my informant said, that if, like 
Arthur, “ he loved one woman only,” like Arthur he would cleave to her. I cannot 
say whether this is a widespread movement, but probably it is still exceptional. 
Little need be said of the local distribution of infant-marriage. Mr. Brnm in 1901 
pointed out that it was more strictly adhered to in the eastern portions of the pro¬ 
vince than in the western, which is a point worth remarking; for as has been often 
said, the lower castes and the lower branches of widespread castes reside in the east. 

We can now sum up the question of the origin of infant-marriage so far as 
the evidence in this province is concerned. The old theories of its origin are 
unsatisfactory, and indeed have been occasionally admitted to be so even by those 
who made them : but the makers were handicapped by ignorance of the fact, since 
ascertained, that infant-marriage is by no means a peculiarity of the better classes 
of India but common to many primitive races. It may well be therefore that the 
infant-marriage found in low castes was not, as is usually held, the result of 
imitation of their Aryan neighbours ; but that at least it developed independently, 
and at most was the original of which the Aryan custom was a copy. It may have 
entered into the Aryan body of customs, as many other obviously primitive customs 
did, xiid a course of mixed marriages ; it may be, as Mr. Burn suggested in 1901, that 
it was due to a revolt amongst the Hindus against the premarital sexual license which 
they saw going on amongst their Dravidian neighbours. Infant-marriage is often 
the result of, and adopted as a partial cure for, infant immorality, as Hartland has 
shown ; it might well be that the Hindus adopted the cure which they saw ready to 
theik hand, for use as a preventive. But so far as this province is concerned, it is- 
imp'ossible to go beyond theory, because though the custom of infant-marriage is. 
widespread amongst our low castes, yet there are none still in such a primitive 
condition that it is 'certain that they have not been affected by Hindu example. 
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238. The results of infant-marriage.—This is a matter fully dealt with in the 
last India Eeport (paragraphs 714 et seq.) and little need be said of it here. 
Infant marriage has been severely condemned and by none more severely than 
by some Hindu thinkers. “ Stop child marriage,” writes one, and you achieve 
the threefold result of conserving the energy of the nation, saving its youth 
and preventing waste of money, forwarding the education of the race and making 
it better fitted for the struggle of modern life (i).” The language, is strong, and as 
usual there is another side to the picture, for which it is merely necessary to refer to 
the India Eeport of 1901. And the statement is perhaps somewhat elliptically 
put. The actual age of marriage matters very little. The hyah amounts, 
in this province at all events, to no more than an irrevocable _ betrothal; actual 
consummation is postponed till after the gauna ceremony, which may take place 
3 , 5 , 7 or up to 11 years later, according to circumstances. If the gauna were 
postponed till the wife was fully ayta mro and the husband^fully aytus muUeri, it 
is difdcult to see what harm would result of child marriage (^). But here the causes, 
which are usually alleged as having caused child marriage, and have-^ at all events, 
operated to secure its continuance—especially the desire for a son to carry on the 
line and the domestic rites,—come into play, and the girl wife goes to her boy 
husband at an age when, though he and she may be adult, they are not necessarily 
yet fit for marital relations. There is room for reform and attempts at reform are 
not wanting. Hirst and foremost of reformers must be put the Arya Samaj. The 
abolition of early marriage is in the forefront of their programme: that despite 
their comparatively brief history they have achieved success, is seen by the fact 
that whilst of Hindus under 15, 984 boys and 2,022 girls out of 10,000 are either 
married or widowed, amongst Aryas the figures are 591 and 1,345. But they can 
influence as yet but a small part of the community. Next must be put many caste 
associations such as the Kayastha Educational Conference and the Vaishya Maha 
Sabha all of whom do theh best by precept and example to stop infant marriage. 

We have tried to convince our community, ” writes Lala BaiJ Nath (®), who is or 
was G-eneral Secretary of the second association mentioned, “ not only by argu¬ 
ments drawn from reason but also by appeal to the authority of the Sastras. . . 

, . . Our success has not yet been great, but we find a steadily growing public 

opinion in our favour and the number of child marriages gradually becoming less 

every year.Little argument is now necessary to convince the 

orthodox of the necessity for postponing the marriage of boys till the age of 16 or 16. 
In the matter of girls we have more difficulty and have had to take the safest age for 
marriage at 12 and consummation of marriage about 2 years later . . . There 

is not now the same opposition as there was 10 years ago, and those who oppose us 
and adhere to the old rule of 8, 9, or 10 for girls are beginning to be looked on with 
disfavour.” . There could be no more striking condemnation of child marriage and 
its result in immature cohabitation than the fact that cohabitation at an age 
,of 16 for the boy and 14 for the girl is an improvement upon it. 

239. General features of the statistics. —The most striking featme in the 

Diagbam showing wsteibution OS' 1,000 on each sex and civil condition 

AT EACH AGE-PEBIOD. 

'Males. Pemales. 

GO 

40-60 
SO-40 
16-20 
10-16 
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6-0 


.statistics of civil condition is the universality of marriage, as a glance at the 
diagram will show. A mongst males considerably under half of the total 

(^) Hiiidmsm, Modern, ’ 

P) Except the existence of child widows. > , 

(*) Hinduism, Andeiit and Modern, page 68—written in 1905. 
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■population is unmarried: the white portion of the diagram amounts only to 449 
per 1,000 of the whole and the rest, corresponding to 551 persons per 1,000, either 
are or have been married. Amongst females only 305 per 1,000 are unmarried, 
■695 per 1,000 or very nearly seven-tenths of the whole are or have been married. 
But when the figui’es by age are examined, the universality of marriage becomes 
•even more striking. The figures in the margin showing the distribution of 1,000 
of each civil condition and sex by age-periods show clearly vv^hen the various 
changes in civil condition take place. Amongst males 751 per 1,000 of all 
unmarried, and amongst females no less than 953 per 1,000 are aged under 15 ; and 
■of these 797 are aged under 10. Only 20 per 1,000 females are unmarried at the 

; age of 15 to 20 : it is safe to say that 
er the age of 17 or 18 no females 
are unmarried who are not prosti¬ 
tutes or persons sufiering from some 
bodily affliction such as leprosy or 
blindness : the number of genuine 
I spinsters over 20 is exceedingly small 
and an old maid is the rarest of phe- 
i nomena. At the very early ages 
marriage amongst males is rare : it 
begins to take place to- a noticeable 
to 15 : almost exactly half of the total male 
married or has been, whilst after 20 marriage 
class which remains unmarried of its own 
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extent between the ages of 10 
population between 15 and 20 is 
becomes all but universal; the only 
accord is faqirs, though of course the British Army which is mostly unmarried also 
affects these figures, and even amongst the Indian poxDulation the deficiency of 
women keeps some men in the ranks of celibates. One-tenth of all females enume¬ 
rated at the age 5 to 10 are married and considerably over half of those aged 10 to 15 ; 
it is probable that by far the greater number of those shown as unmarried at this 
rage are under 12—the crucial age. 7‘9 per cent, of the total male population is 
widowed and 95 per cent, of these are aged over 20 ; whilst 17'2 per cent, of the 
total female population is in the same condition. The contrast with 1901 in this 
•category is striking. The percentage of widowers in that year was only 6 • 7 per 
cent, whilst that of widows was 17 ’ 0 per cent. The male figure has increased by 
1‘2 per cent., the female by only *2 per cent. The reason of course is that the 
■decade has been peculiarly unfavourable to women, especially in their prime and 
middle age, and the result is a great increase of widowers. 

240. Civil condition in various natural divisions. —In the matter of civil 
condition there are however considerable local variations. Owing to the fact that 
the vicissitudes of the decade were unequally distributed over the province we 
get a disproportionate number of widowed. The figures of widowers are especially 
high in the Eastern and Western Plains, and the Western Sub-Himalayas, 
where plague and malaria were most prevalent; they are also high in the Central 
Plain, but elsewhere they are low. As regards widows however the figures are 
high in the Plateau, Eastern Satpuras and Eastern Plain, which reflects the lesser 
longevity of males in this part of the country and also the fact that these are the 
divisions from which emigration is most common ; the men go abroad, leaving 

their wives at home, and 
die abroad(^). These inequa¬ 
lities make it advisable in 
considering the variations in 
the prevalence of marriage 
to consider both the mar¬ 
ried and widowed together, 
i.e. both those that are 
and have been married. 
The figures are given in the 
margin. In the matter of 
marriage, amongst males 
and second, with Eastern Sat- 
These four divisions have 


Natural division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmar¬ 

ried 

Married and 
widowed. 

Unmar¬ 

ried. 

Married and 
widowed. 

“Himalaya, West .. 

466 

534 

324 

676 

Snh-Himalaya., West 

4G7 

533 

323 

677 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

472 

528 

318 

682 

Xndo-Gangetic Plain, Central .. ; 

431 

569 

292 

708 

Central India Plateau ., i 

454 

545 

286 

714 

East Satpuras 

435 

665 

294 

706 i 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

439 

561 

317 

683 i 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

427 

673 

286 

714 ; 


the Eastern Plain and Central Plain stand first 
puras and the Eastern Sub-Himalayas third and fourth 


(*> q/". V.^pata^a'pE 188. There is also the possibility that some wives rapreseat themselves as 

widows owing to the lengthened absence of their husbands, when they are not so or at all events are not certain that 
they are. 
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figures that vary between 67 *3 (Eastern Plain) and 56’1 per cent. (Eastern Sub'^ 
Himalayas). The other four divisions vary between 54'6 per cent. (Central 
India Plateau) and 62‘8 per cent. (Western Plain). Amongst females, the 
Plateau (71’4 per cent.), Eastern Plain (71’4), Central Plain (70-8) and East 
Satpuras (70-6) are much ahead of the other divisions, which vary between 68-3 
percent. (Eastern Sub-Himalayas) and 67'6 (Himalayas). The causes of these 
differences are various. Taking the case of males first, the high proportion of persons 
who are or have been married in the Eastern Plain, Eastern Sub-Himalayas, and 
Satpuras is undoubtedly affected by the fact that the proportion of females to 
males in those divisions is much larger than elsewhere. In a country where, 
caeteris paribus, almost the only reason that prevents a man marrying is the lack of 
a suitable woman to be his wife, this must undoubtedly affect the situation. The 
same factor affects the situation to a less extent in the Plateau and the Central 
Plain. Secondly the age distribution affects the question (^). The number of 
marriageable males is comparatively low in the Satpuras, the Eastern Plain and 
Eastern Sub-Himalayas ; but in the Central Plain and Plateau it is distinctly high, 
especially the former, and it is this which brings them to so high a place. Thirdly, 
the age of marriage is much lower in the east than the west. The figures in the 

margin exemplify this. In the 6 divi¬ 
sions with highest figures from 10 to 13 
per cent, of males under 16 are mar¬ 
ried ; elsewhere the figures are much 
lower. In brief the figures are accoun¬ 
ted for thus :—(1) in the Eastern Plain, 
by a large proportion of women and a 
low marriage age, affecting especially 
those between 0 and 20. (2) In the 

Central Plain, by a fairly low marriage 
age, a fairly large proportion of women and a very large proportion of marriageable 
men (over 16). (3) In the Satpuras in the same way as in the Eastern Plain. 

(4) In the Eastern Sub-Himalayas chiefly by a large proportion of women and in 
part by a low marriage age. (6) In the Plateau in the same way as in the Eastern 
Plain. Elsewhere a small proportion of women and a high marriage age tend 
to keep the number of married men down. 

As regards females, the variations are caused by three factors: (1) the age 
Married and widowM per 1,000 females aged 0 to 15. distribution, ( 2 ) the marriage age and ( 3 ) the 

practice of polygamy. The first named affects 
especially the Central and Eastern Plains and 
the Plateau which have very high figures of 
women aged 16 and over. The figures in the 
margin show the effect of the marriage age on 
this question. It is especially low in the Bast 
Satpuras where 27 per cent, of ail girls under 
15 are married and in the Plateau and Eastern 
Plain (26 per cent.); the Central Plain has also 
a high figure (22 per cent.), but elsewhere there 
is little variation and the figure is much less 
striking (approximately 20 per cent.). Finally 
as regards polygamy, there are far more married 
females as compared with males in the East than 
the West. The figures are over 1,000 married females to 1,000 married males 
in air divisions but the three western ones : the order of divisions in this respect 
is Eastern Plain, Satpuras, Plateau, Eastern Sub-Himalayas, Central Plain. No 
doubt emigration of males has brought up the figures in the east and plague and 
malaria have lowered the figures in the west: but even so it' seems obvious that 
there is more polygamy in the former than the latter tract of country. The figures. 

. are then accounted for thus ; - ' ' " 

(1) inthe Eastern Plain, Plateau and Central Plain by a high proper^ 

tion of marriageable women, a low marriage age and 
polygamy; 

(2) in the Satpuras by a very low marriage age and polygamy. 

{^)' See paragra)[fli 1S8 for the figures,' ’ . ‘ - = 


Natural division 

0—5. 

5—lOi 

10—16. 

o 

1 

cn: 

Himalaya, West. 

4 

73 

641 

206 

Sub-Himalaya^ 

1 

93 

494 

198 

\Yest. 

Indo-Gange t i g 

6 

63 

528 

200 

plain. West. 
Indo-Gange t i c 

13 

120 

627 

220 ' 

Plain, Central. 
Central India 

8 

136 

641 

262 

Plateau. 

East Satpuras, 

26 

174 

624 

215 

Sub-Himala y a. 

8 

^ lOS 

489 

201 

East. 

Indo-Gange tic 

28 


617 


. Plain, Bast. 


j 158 


j 264 


Married and widowed per 1,000 males at 3 age-periods. 


Natural division. 

0-5. 

5-10. 

10-15. 

0- 15. 

Himalaya, West .. 

G 

23 

117 

49 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

4 

31 

179 

71 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 

3 

19 

16G 

63 

Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central.. 

9 

68 

253 

110 

Central India Plateau 

8 

56 

276 

113 

East Satpuras 

17 

81 

305 

, 134 

Sub-Himalaya, East 

7 

55 

249 

104 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 

17 

91 

300 

136 
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The low figures elsewhere are due chiefly to a high marriage age in the 
Eastern Sub-Himalayas, and to a low proportion of marriageable women 
elsewhere. 


241. Variations by religion. —The highest proportion of unmarried folk - is of 
course found in the Christian religion (561 males and 401 females per 1,000 of each 
sex). The male figure is distui’bed by the army, which is largely celibate : the 
female figure is as low as it is because whilst the Indian Christian and x4nglo-Indian 
communities are both much married, there are comparatively speaking very few 
European females in the country who are spinsters. Similarly the widowed 
figures are very low (57 males and 110 females per 1,000 of each sex) ; this is 
partly due to the possibility of the remarriage of widows amongst the Indian or 
Anglo-Indian communities, and the fact that European widows rarely stay in the 
country. The Jains show the next highest figure of unmarried males (489), a 
figure much higher than it used to be : whilst their widowed figures in both sexes 
are the highest in any religion. The figures are not easy to understand, but it is 
possible that many husbands are out of the province on business. At all events 
this seems to be the only explanation that covers the facts for there is no sign of 
polygamy amongst them. It may be noted however that whilst the marriage age 
for males is comparatively late (only 5 per cent, of the married are aged 0 to 15 
and another 10 per cent, aged 15 to 20) for females it is earlier (10 per cent, of the 
married are aged 0 to 15 and another 16 per cent, aged 15 to 20). The Aryas have 
the next highest proportion of unmarried. This is due in part to their high marriage 
age : only 55 males and 142 females per 1,000 of each sex aged 0 to 15 are married, 
a striking contrast with the provincial figures (93 and 217); whilst if the figures for 
0 to 10 are taken the contrast is still more striking, as only 11 Arya boys and 21 
Arya girls under 10 are married per 1,000 of each sex to 23 and 58 over the whole 
population. They are however, a less married community than the Hindus at the 
later ages; amongst males there are only 819 married and widowed Arya males aged 
over 15 to 848 similar Hindus, per 1,000 of population, and 977 Arya females in 
the same category to 983 Hindu females. 

242. Hindus and Muhammadans. —Taking the two main religions, the 

Married and widowed per 1.000 of each sex at 4 age-periods. first pointS to be noticed are that 


j 


Males. 



Females- 



0—5» 

[ 

5—10. 

i 

10—15. 

0—15. 

C^5. 

i 

5—10.1 

10—15. 

0->15. 

Hindus 

8 

53 

1 

1 233 

98 

11 

111 

i 555 

226 

Muhammad¬ 
ans. 1 

i ^ 

32 

162 

66 i 


80 

1 428 

175 


there are, amongst both sexes, 
considerably fewer unmarried and 
rather more widowed Hindus 
than Muhammadans. The 
greater number of unmarried 
Hindus is only caused in part 
by the later marriage age of 
Muhammadans ; for there are 


considerably fewer Muhammadans who are or who have been married than Hindus 
in both sexes, even at the later age-periods. As regards the age of marriage the 
figures in the margin are instructive. Amongst Hindus 98 boys and 226 girls are 
or have been married per 1,000 of each sex whose age is under 15 to 66 and 176 
Muhammadans of the same kind. When to this is added the fact that there are 


626 Hindu males and 640 Hindu females per 1,000 who are marriageable (i.e. over 
16) to 616 Muhammadan males and 624 Muhammadan females, the greater number 
of the unmarried amongst Muhammadans is explained. . That the figures of 
Muhammadan widows is so much lower than that of Hindus is of course explained 
by the fact that Muhammadan widows remarry more freely. 

243. Hindus and Muhammadans in the various natural divisions.— What 


applies to these religions taken as a whole applies also to them when taken by 
separate natural divisions, save two. Save in the Western Himalayas and the 
Eastern Sub-Himalayas there are always more unmarried and fewer widowed" 
Muhammadans than Hindus and the former’s marriage age is always later. In the 
Himalayas however we find firstly that there are proportionately fewer' Muham¬ 
madan bachelors than Hindu and also that the Muhammadan marriage age for 
males is earlier. The reason for the first phenomenon is that a much greater part 
of the Muhammadan population consists of adults than usual, who are conse¬ 
quently married : as has been stated before the Muhammadans are mostly 
immigrants. The second point is probably due not so much to the fact that the 
Muhammadan marriage age is unusually low as to the fact that the Hindu 
marriage age is quite abnormally high. Only 48 boys per 1,000 under 16 are 
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married much the lowest figure on record, and there is no doubt that males do 
marry later in the hills than elsewhere. In the Eastern Sub-Himalayas we find 
one unusual phenomenon, that the female marriage age of Muharnmadans is dis¬ 
tinctly lower (or rather that there are rather more young married or widowed 
females amongst Muhammadans) than amongst Hindus. Here, again, it is not 
only that the Muhammadan figure is high but that the Hindu figure is low. In 
this division however a considerable proportion of Muhammadans are merely 
converted Hindus who of course cling to their Hindu customs and keep to a rather 
earlier marriage age than is usual among the followers of the Prophet. 

244. Variations since 1881.—Taking all religions together first, the most 
striking diSerence since 1901 is the increase of widowers, coupled with a very 
much smaller increase in widows, to which reference has^ already been made. 
Taking the various age-periods there are rather more unmarried persons at all ages 
between S and 40 amongst males, and from 5 to 15 amongst females. In part this 
depends on the age distribution, for instance between 5 and 10. The unmarried 
in both sexes always vastly out number the married at this age, and one reason 
why there are now more unmarried children between_ 5 and 10 is simply because 
there are more children of this age than in 1901. This is, I think, the determining 
factor, certainly among the male sex, at so early an age as this. At the later ages, 
other tendencies come into play. There appears to have been an improvement in 
the matter of postponing the marriage age. Since 1891, the number of the 
unmarried has grown steadily larger in the age-periods 10 to 16 and 15 to 20 
amongst males, and in the age-period 10 to 16 amongst females; whilst at other 
■ages (excepting 6 to lO) the figures have remained stationary or decreased. 
Exactly the same changes are traceable both amongst Hindus and Muhammadans, 
showing that the tendency is widespread. This is indubitably a move in the right 
direction and shows that the labours of social reformers have not been in vain, 
though there is still much leeway to be made up. 

245. Marriage in various castes. —^The matter of the civil condition in 
difierent castes is chiefly important as throwing light on the age of marriage 
and the marriage of widows in difierent classes of the community. Amongst 
Hindu castes the proportion of the unmarried amongst males is highest amongst 
the Taga, G-ujar, Kayastha and Eajput (over 500 per 10,000), the Brahman (498), 
Bhuinhar (496), and Bhat (488); it is lowest amongst the Agrahri (373), IJmar 
(398), and Easaundhan (391) Banias, the Kewafc (368), Koeri (394) and Kurmi 
(373). As regards females, there are most unmarried females amongst the 
Kayastha (339), Agarwal (330), Bhangi (332), Eandn (331), Dem (339), and Mali 
(330) and fewest amongst the IJmar (269), Kasaundhan (266), Baranwal (278), and 
■Gahoi(257) Banias, the Kurmi (242) and the Tamboli (275); but as can be seen 
the differences are not very great. Generally speaking the highest castes have the 
fewest married males, due doubtless for the greater part to the comparative lack 
of women. As regards marriage age the castes with highest and lowest figures 

of married children under 12. are 
as in the margin. It will be noticed 
that whilst the figures are usually 
either high or low for both sexes 
together in most castes there are 
several which with a high figure 
for males has a low one for females 
or vice versa. It is noticeable 
that the castes which stand high¬ 
est in social position have actually 
the lowest figures : e.g. the Brah¬ 
man, Bajpnt, Kayastha, Taga, 
Bhat, Jat, Agarwal, and so on; 
whilst the lowest castes- have 
high figures. The cause is pro¬ 
bably twofold. Mr. Burn remarked 
in 1901 that the marriage age was 
generally lower in the east than 
the west and that is where the low castes chiefly live, as well as such castes 
as the A^dhri, Umar, Koeri and Ktirmi 'frhich are respectably high castes 
with low iharriage ages. Secondly the low castes, such as the Chamar, Kumhar, 


Bxahioan 

Bajjput 

Kayastlia 

Taga 

Kisan 

Baranwal 

Gaboi 

Barba! 

Bbat 

dbanaar 
Knmbai 
Pasi 
Abir 
' Knnni 
Barai 
Bliar 
Koeri 


Number per 1,0C)0 
married or 
widowed aged 

. 0 to 12. Caste. 

Males. Females. 

A. —Xiow figures. 

U 69 Jafc 

65 Mali 

14 31 Agarwal 

16 55 : Bbannk 

13 84 Dorn 

19 68 'Mallab 

.16 94 Mnrao 

24 VO Kandu 

25 84 Tamboli 

B, -~Higb figures. 

60 115 Agrahri 

63 134 Umar 

66 97 Gadariya 

55 89 Tell 

138 84 Kacbbi 

70 103 Khatik 

69 78 Halwai 

74 171 


Number pet 1,000 
married or 
widowed aged 

0 to 12. 

Males. 

Females. 

24 

1 70 

22 

91 

25 

i 62 

16 

1 105 

14 

122 

38 

: 64 

so 

68 

40 

70 

40 

42 

77 

; 129 

65 

, 144 

48 

' 109 

46 

105 

26 

206 

25 

104 , 

26 

131 
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Pasi and Bhar cling to or adopt the practice of infant marriage as a hall¬ 
mark of Hindu respectability. The high castes who live chiefly in the west, 
on the other hand, are subject to many influences which combine to raise the 
marriage age—the difficulty of finding suitable mates (which however much it 
may predispose to infant marriage must often result in postponing marriage), 
and the efforts of social reformers. It will be noted that though infant marriage 
for boys is uncommon amongst Dhanuks, Dorns, G-ahoi Banias, Kachhis, 
Khatiks, Halwais and Malis, yet their girls are much more frequently married 
young : whilst the contrary is the case amongst Kurmis. The last phenomenon 
is unintelligible and I am inclined to suspect the figures, though there is 
nothing ostensibly wrong with them. As regards remarriage of widows, the figures 
of widows are low amongst Chamars, Kahars, Gadariyas, Eumhars, Dhobis, 
Lohars, Telis, Lodhas, Bhangis, Pasis, Luniyas, Gujars, flats, Khatiks, Muraos, 
Bhars, Dhanuks, Dorns (the lowest of all— 118) Koeris and Kewats. They are 
high amongst Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayasthas, Agarwals, Bhats, Bhuinhars, 
Baranwals, and Gahois (the highest of all—294). Muhammadan castes show 
low figures as regards young married persons. Per 1,000 aged under 12, Shaikhs 
show 26 males and 62 females; Pathans, 19 males, 44 females ; Saiyids, 10 males, 
25 females; flulahas, 44 males, 101 females. This corresponds closely both to 
their social position and their pure (Muhammadan) blood; the higher and purer 
the caste, the lower its figures. Their figures of widows are also low (flulaha 
131, Saiyid 174, Pathan 167, Bhaikh 160). As already stated, widow-marriage 
though legal is not considered desirable by Muhammadans of good class; and 
the higher the caste the greater its proportion of widows in consequence. 

246. Terms of relationship.—A great deal of light can be thrown on the 
system of kinship and marriage which prevails in a community by the terms of 
relationship which it uses. For instance in a system where cousin-marriage was 
the only possible form of marriage at one time, it is extremely probable that the 
terms of relationship at present in use will show it. In such a system, wife’s 
father would be mother’s brother; wife’s mother would be mother’s brother’s 
wife : mother’s brother would be father’s sister’s husband : father’s sister would 
be mother’s brother’s wife; mother’s brother’s son, father’s sister’s son, would 
both be brothers-in-law. And the terms for these pairs of relationship might 
very well be the same. In south India where cousin-marriage is found, this is 
actually the case in Tamil, Telegu and Oanarese; whilst in the Korwa terms 
of relationship given by Mr. Crooke, both mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband is mama, whilst their wives are respectively mamin and mami. 

An attempt has been made to obtain a list of terms of relationship in 
vernacular with as many variations as possible. The task for many reasons is 
well nigh hopeless. The terms when analysed fall into various classes :— 

(1) Real terms— bap, man, chaclia. 

(2) Foreign and literary terms, used in polite speech or in writing, which 

are mere translations, usually Sanskrit or Persian, of Hiudi terms 
of relationship. 

(3) Affectionate diminutives and corruptions denoting relationship— ahha, 

baba, amman, bhaiya, bitia. 

(4) Terms of respect or affection, not connoting relationship at all, and 

vague terms, such &s—mian, babu, lala, larha, londa, chokra, 
bachchO'. 

(5) Names of relationships, used for other relations; e.g. or c^aciia 

(father’s brother) or dada (father’s father) for father, beta (son) 
for nephew, animan (mother) for aunt, and so on. 

Of these the second and fourth classes are negligible, and the third is 
only of value if the diminutive term for one relationship is used for another. 
Yet in common parlance they are much the most frequently used. There are 
other difficulties as well. Though the Hindi language is probably richer than 
most languages in its terms of relationship, yet the Indian, in, speaking of 
his relatives and, still, more in speaking to them, manages to get along with 
very few, with-the result that the presence of the majority of them means little 
more than that the resources of the language are adequate to express the thought 
it is desired to convey. From our present point of view what the Indian 
actually says is much more important than what he might say and would say 
if it was necessary to be precise about the relationship. Bhai (brother), for 
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instance, includes not only a full (saga) brother but a half brother; every kind 
of cousin however remote, a fellow oasteman, or even a fellow villager. But 
even the terms he actually uses are scarcely a safe foundation on which to build 
a theory with regard to marriage customs in the manner explained above, 
without further examination. It is common, ^ perhaps more common than not, 
to address some relatives by a term denoting a different relationship. But though 
some terms are more commonly used in this way than others, they are so used 
for reasons totally unconnected with marriage customs, and their very nature 
proves it. One of the commonest terms for wife is hahii, (son’s wife); it is 
used not only by a husband of his wife, but by children of their mother. Mothers 
are also often called bhauji (husband’s sister) by their children or their husbands: 
fathers-in-law are called abba (father), or chacha (uncle, i.e. father’s brother) by 
both daughters and sons-in-law; all sorts of brothers and sisters-in-law, with 
their wives :and husbands, are called bhai (brother) and hahin (sister). On most 
of these customs no theory regarding marriage could be built, and indeed their 
origin is totally different. It is simply a parallel, produced to extreme lengths, 
to a custom common enough amongst us. I am content to talk of a “ cousin 
merely, without explaining that he or she is first or second, or once removed ; and 
in common parlance I call not only (say) my father’s brother’s son my cousin, 
but also my father’s brother’s son’s wife. I call (or may call) my father-in- 
law “ father ” in speaking to him ; and so on. And the reasons are either that 
cousin, like bhai^ is enough of a description fcr ordinary purposes, or that I 
follow the example of somebody else in using the particular term of relationship ; 
for instance I call my father-in-law “ father,” because my wife does. This 
latter reason is especially operative in Indian family life ; it is vouched for by 
several Indian observers, but apart from that the lists prove it. There can be 
no marriage system at the back of the custom by which you call your father 
your “ brother,” or your mother your “ husband’s sister,” or even your “ son’s 
wife.” It is simply due to the fact that younger members of a family are apt 
to call their elder relations by the same term as other elder relations do; and 
of course in a joint family system, there are many more such elders in a house 
than there are in an ordinary English home. A man is called bhaiya (brother) 
by his sons because they hear his own brothers so call him; for the same 
reason they may call him dada (grandfather), if he happens to be the eldest 
brother, because that is a term used to the eldest brother by younger brothers. 
On the other handj a man calls his nephews (bhatija) “ b&ta ” or son, and also 
pota (grandson), and other terms which he uses for his own son. A wife whose 
husband has sisters is called bhauji (brother’s wife) by them, and in conse¬ 
quence also by her children. She herself probably calls her sasur (father-in-law) 
“ abba ” (father) or “ chacha ” (uncle) because her husband does ; and her husband 
may very well call his sas (mother-in-law) “ bhauji ” (brother’s wife) because 
his wife (who learnt it from her own paternal aunt) does so. Perhaps most 
common and in its results most curious is the use of the word “hahu” (son’s 
wife). The husband’s parents, with whom the da/tM usually lives in her early 
married years, call her so. The result is that her husband calls her da/m, her 
children speak of her as bahu, so does everybody else, and in certain circum¬ 
stances it may even appear as a title on her tombstone (^). The ordinary verna¬ 
cular terms of this province must therefore be used for a purpose such as this , 
with the greatest caution. I received a very large number of lists purporting 
to be those in use in various castes and dialects. After collating them carefully, 
I cannot find either that there are any important differences between them or that 
they are of much service as throwing light on marriage custom. The castes vary 
amongst themselves but very little; whilst with two exceptions (Bundeli and 
Pahari) the differences between dialects amount to no more than differences 
of pronunciation or spelling, or a preference for one of sevexp,! synonyms. I 
give as an appendix a list of all important terms. I have drawn it up as follows. 
I have omitted all purely literary terms : there is no more meaning in the fact 
that a father is called by an Indian, than in the fact that he is called pater 

/ , W of his report Mr. Burn has a story illustrating this use of the word , A letter was sent 

in Kaithi as follows : Xalaji Ajmer hart hatAi ijiej do (the master has gone to Ajmer, send the big ledger). 
!Imis was read as aj mnr ga&, hari lahtf Vhej do''' (the master died to-day, send the senior wife). On a 

tombstone in Keerut there is an inscription Sacred to the memory of Her Highness Bahu Begam Julia Anne, &c,, 
il^is lady was the wife of Cfeneral Sombte*s (Bernhardt’s) eldest son. Her relationship of ” to the 

head of the fami^ became a distinctive title, and was obviously used by everybody. 
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by an Englishman C). I have also omitted mere synonyms : nothing can be 
made of the fact that a mother may be called raan or mai or raahtari, for they 
all fmean the same, and only the commonest is given. I have omitted atffeetionate 
diminutives unless they are used to express other relationships. I have also 
omitted all terms of respect or afiection whether general or special, which are 
used for particular relationships hut do not denote it : e.g. mian or hahu (for father 
and other elder relatives) means no more than “ sir ” in English. I have given 
first what may be described as the stock list which forms the foundation of 
all lists, distinguishing between the true term and other terms of relationship 
used commonly for that particular relation : whilst there are other lists showing 
other terms of both kinds used hy particular castes or in particular dialects. I 
have distinguished between Hindu and Muhammadan terms when there is any 
difference. Finally I have collected together the various terms of relationship 
reported to me as used for certain relationships (especially father, mother, son, 
daughter, husband and wife) which appear to be due to the custom of imitation 
referred to above. 

The most striking cases of using the name of one relationship for another 

are— 

(1) the custom whereby father and mother are called paternal uncle 

and aunt amongst Hindus. 

(2) The custom whereby the father’s brother and his wife are called 

father and mother amongst both Hindus and Muhammadans. 

(3) The custom whereby the father’s sister and mother’s brother’s 

wife are called mother, the former chiefly amongst Muham¬ 
madans, the latter amongst both. 

(4) The way in which every kind of cousin, and brothers and sisters- 

in-law are called bhai or brother in both communities. 

(6) The custom of calling nephews “ son ” in both communities. 

(6) Amongst Muhammadans the custom of calling parents-in-law 
indifierently by the terms for most kinds of uncles and aunts. 

As regards (1) and (2) and their correlatives (4) and (5), the cause is 
possibly, amongst Hindus, the joint family system. With uncles and father 
and their progeny living in the same house, it is not surprising that the terms 
for uncle and father, son and nephew become almost interchangeable and that 
the cousins all look on each other as brothers. Of (3) there seems no clear 
explanation, save respect and affection. The sixth case, however points directly 
to cousin-marriage which is as a matter of fact common enough amongst Muham¬ 
madans, so that the parents-in-law very frequently are uncles and aunts. 

I may conclude by some few curiosities bearing on this matter. It is 
said to be the custom amongst some high castes to poke mild fun at the 
wife’s brother by addressing him as salar jang (a high military title—the pun is 
obvious). He is often known too a^s a, naql-parv)ana^ the copy of a document 
granted to a man for his own special use, which document is of course the wife. 
This idea is also conveyed in many proverbs of the nature of “ if you have not 
seen a tiger look at a cat; if you have not seen your bride look at her brother.” 
The various terms for step-son amongst, such castes as possess the levirate are 
also curious. One is paclihlagua (from pichlie and lagna) one who comes to the 
step-father’s house “ fastened behind ” his mother, or tied to her apron strings. 
Another is gelar ”—(from gel a road)—one who has come to the house by road, 
and not by birth : and a third is lendra, popularly derived from lin dori, meaning 
a string of carts, &c. carrying camp equipage, and conveying the idea that he has 
moved camp from his father’s to his step-father’s house. All these terms are used 
slightingly. Am ongst Muhammadans, again, a wife’s sister’s husband is spoken 
of mian bhai —a term not to be confused with mian (nasal n), but said to be 
derived from miani, a part of the Muhammadan pyjamas. It is similar in 
meaning to the common and (vulgar) term “ izarbandi rishta” (relationship 
through the or p,?/; awn string) which is used to denote relationship by 

marriage. 

(1) Tixe cause of course is difEereut; in the former case a taste for high-flown expression, in the latter familiarity. 
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• Dulha, dulbiu mean literally bridegroom and bride and are vised for husband and wife. 
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B.—Teems used by paeticulae castes oe in- paeticulae places, oe commonly 

(by the uneducated). 


English term. 


Terms used. 


1. Eather .. 

2. Mother .. 

4&5. Elder sister w. and m. s 
8(a) Father's elder brother's wife . 
9. Eather’s brother’s child 
20. Father’s mother .. 

24. Wife’s father 

25. Wife’s mother 
27. Husband’s mother 

30. Husband’s elder brother 

Husband’s younger brother . 


i. —Son 

ii. —Daughter .. 

(viii.—Vide 30 above) 

adii and xvi. —Sister’s child m. w. s. .. 
xii.—Husband’s sister’s child 
xsiv,—Daughter’s husband ,. 
xxvi, xxvii.—Son’s wife m. w. s. 

XXX, xxxi.—Brother’s wife m. and w. s. 


Purkha (ancestor; common H.) nunu (Etah). 

Aiya (common H), dhudhu (Etah), jia (Eayastha), 
,, Didi (common H). 

.. Aiya (Eayastha, cf, 2 above). 

.. Pitiauna (common). 

.. Aiya (common ; of. 2 above). 

Eairati (Kurmi and other castes), 

,, Kairatin ditto. 

.. Aiya (common: cf. 2 above). 

Bhasar (Kol and many low castes). 

,. Babua ditto. 

.. Babua (cf. 30 above). 

Babuij Babuni (common). 

.. Bahine (common), Bhagina (Kol). 

.. Bahine (Kol), 

.. Mehman (guest, Mainpuri), saga (Jalaun). 

Dulaiya (Kol—probably corruption of Duthin). 

.. I Dulaiya (Kol): vide xxvi and xxvii above. 


C.—List of teems othee than in list A used by Bbeitas. 


English term. 


Vernacular term. 


1, Father .. 

4 & 5. Elder sister m. and w. s. 

8. Father’s brother’s wife 
15. Mother’s brother’s child 
18. Mother’s sister’s child 
26; 27. Wife or husband’s mother 

28. Wife’s brother 

29. Wife’s sister 

35. Wife’s brother’s wife 

i. ~Son 

ii. - Daughter 

iii and iv.—Younger brother m. and w. s. . 
six and sx.—Son’s son m, and w, s. 

yri. —Daughter’s son m. and w. s. 
ssiv and xxv —Daughter’s husband m, and w. s 
xxviii and xxix.—Sister’s husband m. and w, s. 


Uthala. 

Bahandh, 

Uthali. 

Bhai (3). 

Do. 

Sassu. 

Sara. 

Sari. 

SaiTuain, 

Nikarta, chhora. 
Ghhori. 

(Luhra) bhai, 
Dohata. 

Pota. 

Joai. 

Bahadoiya. 


D.—List of teems othex. than in List A used by Bawaeiyas. 


English term. 


1* Father 
2. Mother 

24 & 26, Wife’s and husband’s father .. 

25 & 27. Wife’s and husband’s mother 

28. Wife’s brother 

29. Wife’s sister 

i. —Son 

ii. —Daughter 

vii and ix.—^Brother’s child m. and w. s. 
xi.—Wife’s brother’s child 
xiv.—Husband’s sister’s child 
TIT and XX.—Son’s son m. and w. a. 

TTi and xxii.—Daughter’s son m, and w- s. 
xxvi and xxvii.—Son’s wife m. and w. s. 


Vernacular term. 


Aja. 

Ai. 

Khukhron, 

Khakhru, 

Kharon. 

Khairi, 

Dikra. 

Dikxi. 

Dikrabhatija, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Potro. 

Dohatro. 

Oharya. 
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E.—List os' teems ra Central Pahaei, used in addition ok in place of 

TEEMS IN LIST A. (N. B. — WOEDS ITALICIZED AKE IN PLACE 
OF THE COMMONER TEEMS). 


Englisli term. 


3 and 6. Elder brother m. and w, s. 

4 and 5. Elder sister m and w. a. 

6. Younger sister m. s. .. ’ .. 

7. Eather’s brother 

8(a). Father’s elder brother’s wife 
9. Father’s brother’s child 

11. Father’s sister’s!husband 

14. Mother’s brother’s wife .. 

16. Mother’s sister 

17. Mother’s sister’s husband 

19. Father’s father 

20. Father’s mother 

21, Mother’s father 

22, Mother ’ a mother’s husband 

24 and 26. Wife’s father 

26 and 27. Wife’s father’s mother .. 

£8. Wife’s brother 

So. Husband’s brother 

31. Husband’s sister 

33. Husband’s brother’s wife— 

(a) of eldest brother 
[h) of younger brother .. 
iii.—^Younger brother m. s. 
iY,—^Younger sister w. s. 

Yi.—^Tounger brother w- s. 
vii—^Brother’s child m. s. and w, s. 

Yiii,—^Husband’s mother’s child— ,. 

(a) eldest son .. 

(5) younger son 
(e) daughters .. 
xi.—^Wife’s brother’s child 
xvi.—Sister’s child w. s. ,. 
xdv and xsv.—^Daughter’s husband m. and w. s, 
xxYi and xxvii.<—^Son’s wife m, and w. s. 
sxyiii and xxix.—Sister’s husband— 

(a) elder 
(5) younger 

Tnnc and xxxi.—Brother’s wife m. w. s.— 

(a) of elder brother 
(5) of younger brother 


Vernacular term. 


Did:i, jetha bhai 
Didi, jethi bahin. 

Bhuli and chhoti bahin. 

Bada (E), barbab (E), lurbab (Y), 
Bodi 

Bhi chela. 

Mama. 

Mamin. 

Kausiboi, 

Kausibaba. 

Thubabu, Bubabu, Burho (old man). 
Burhi. 

Buba. 

Bubu. 

Jeoru, saurjya. 

Ji. 

Jethu (E), sala, mitra (Y). 

As viii. 

As viii. 

Jithan, didi (4). 

Bhuli (6). 

Bhula. 

Bhuli, baho. 

(Kanso) bhai, bhula. 

Beta bhadya. 

Jethjyu, Jethana. 

Dyur. 

Eauteli, jethjyu, hiteli, pawni. 
Bhanja. 

Beta. 

Jawain. 

Buari. 

Bhina. 

Jawain. 

Bhabhi, bhauj, bau, 

Bauri. 


F.—TEEMS FOE HUSBAND'AND 'WIFB. 

These are varied to a degree. Kha^mUt hJiawind, shauhar^ admi, dulha, mansedhu, manai, swami, 

parhliUf are only some of the terroB for hushand, dulHn, zoja, MU, aklia, aMJclianaj andar Tia'O&li, melifarUf 
gTiamoali, aufat, hahiiy logai, are only some of those for wife. Some merely mean ** man ” or woman ” {adtni, manaii 
mafdt a«roi), others connote superiority [malih, swami)^ or relate to the wife’s close connection with the house [ahlJehanOf 
andar liamli, gharwali)^ They are all used when speaking of the relationship. In speaking to the relation a circum¬ 
locution (father or mother of A) or a term of affection or respect are used. 


G. —TebMS used fob VABIOtrS relations due to imitatiok. 


English term. 


Vernacular term, 


Father 

Mother ,, , 

Father’s father 
Father’s mother 
Husband’s father 

Husband’s mother 

Husband’s sister 
Husband’s brother’s wifel,. 

Wife’s brother’s wife 


Bhai (brother). 

Bua (father’s sister) bh.ahi (elder brother’s wif0)/apa (elder sister), 
bahu (son’s wife). 

Baba, abba (father). 

Amman (mother). 

Ehalu (mother’s sister’s husband), phupha (father’s sister’s hus¬ 
band, chaoha (father’s brother). Amongst Muhammadans. 

Among Muhammadans, feminines of the above, bua, bhabhi and 
apa (see mother) among Hindus. 

Apa (elder sister) among Muhammadans. 

Apa (elder sister) bhabhi (brother’s wife). Among Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

Apa (elder sister), bhabhi (brother’s wife), bua (father’s sister). 
Among Muhammadans. 


HrsTerm used only by Hindus, M=Tenn used by Muharmnadans. E=:Term used only of eldest (brother, 
&o.) T==;Terin '^d only of yotmger (brother, &o.) TJ=;trneduGated. 

Figtir^'in brackete against entries refer to real meaning of tetm of relationship. Words in brackets are adjec¬ 
tives guali^ng the particular term of relationship denoted by the noun, which in common parlance is generally used 
by itself, CSiaohwa, pitiawat mausera, phupheia, &c. bhai mean a "brofhet ” descended from the ohaoha, pitti, 
mausi, phuphu, &d. ' 
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APPEifDIX II. 

The following suggestions were communicated to me too late for incorporation in the 
proper place:— 

1. Pages 209-210. Many hold that the modern Rajput is non-Aryan. If so his 
‘'^gotra’^ is of no consequence and had no effect on his elan system, which is probably due to 
the impossibility of endogamy where there are few women. 

With regard to what is said of the adoption of a sister’s son on page 210 there is a ruling 
that a sister’s son cannot be adoiDted. The principle at the bottom of adoption law is that the 
son might have been the adopter’s son, i.e. his mother must be a woman whom he could have 
married. 

2. The Baser rule mentioned on page 212 is dependent on the law of hypergamy. 
W^hen M. (male) marries W. (female), W’s section is inferior to M’s. M’s daughter cannot 
therefore marry into W’s but must marry into some higher section. 

3. Page 223. Muhammadans contract second marriages, chiefly when no son is born of 
the first. 

4. Page 233. It may Be mentioned that bhai for cousin is used for relatives approxim¬ 
ately equidistant from the same common ancestor. 


Subsidiary table I .—Distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 

10,000 of each sex and religion. 


Beligion and age. 

Males. 

Pemales. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

All religions .. 



4,494 

4,121 

119 

3,060 

5,221 

1,113 

0—10 



2,42*7 

71 

3 

2,442 

145 

8 

10—16 



953 

262 

10 

478 

535 

14 

16-40 



972 

2,839 

260 

116 

3,647 

406 

40 and over .. 



142 

1,555 

606 

24 

1,000 

1.285 

JBCindits 



4,m 

4,753 

784 

2,994 

5,247 

1,759 

0—10 



2,411 

76 

3 

2,417 

152 

g 

10—15 



938 

274 

10 

455 

652 

15 

15-40 



963 

2,863 

263 

101 

3,555 

425 

40 and over .. 



151 

1 1,540 

508 

21 

988 

1 

1,311 

Muhammadan* 



4,637 

4,616 

747 

8,418 

* 5,129 

1,433 

0—10 



2,638 

■ 47 

I 

1 3 

2,585 

114 

6 

10—16 



1,043 

192 

[ 

8 

603 

440 

10 

15—40 



967 

2,713 

244 

189 

3,505 

292 

40 and over .. 



89 

1,664 

492 

41 

1,070 

1,145 ^ 
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Subsidiary table 11 .—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 


Males. 


i 


Beligion and natural division. 

1 

All ages. 


0-5. 



1 

p 



10-15 



15—40. 

Unmarried. 

13 

.2 

13 

<a 

0 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

ra 

0} 

1 

Unmarried. 

.S3 

'w 

M 

c3 

® 

o 

fT3 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

0 

B: 

o 

TS 

g 

rt3 

O 

£3 

g 

fl 

p 

id 

o 

C3 

Widowed. | 

United Provinces— 

All religions 

m 

473 

78 

993 

7 


950 

48 

2 

778 

214 

8 

238 

698 

64 

Hindus .. 

m 

475 

79 

992 

8 


947 

51 

2 

767 

225 

8 

235 

700 

65 

Muhammadans 

m 

462 

75 

995 

5 


968 

30 

2 

838 

155 

7 

245 

693 

62 

Aryas .. 

467 

445 

88 

997 

3 


980 

19 

1 

859 

137 

4 

268 

666 

66 

Christians 

561 

582 

57 

994 

6 


967 

31 

1 

817 

176 

7 

607 

453 

40 

Jains 

489 

594 

117 

996 

4 


957 

41 

2 

842 

152 

6 

342 

576 

82 

SiTnalayat West —■ 
















All religions .. ,, 

466 

484 

50 

994 

6 


977 

23 

.. 

883 

115 

2 

273 

689 

38 

Hindus .. 

468 

486 

46 

994 

6 


977 

23 


885 

113 

2 

266 

700 

34 

Muhammadans 

420 

491 

89 

996 

4 


971 

29 


836 

167 

8 

283 

634 

83 

Suh-Miftialaya, Wsst — 
















All religions 

467 

449 

84 

993 

4 


969 

29 

2 

821 

172 

7 

267 

662 

71 

Hindus .. 

465 

449 

86 

996 

4 


969 

29 

2 

811 

182 

7 

266 

661 

73 

Muhammadans 

472 

451 

77 

996 

4 


969 

30 

1 

847 

147 

6 

263 

671 

66 

Indo't^angetic Main^ West — 
















All religions 

472 

439 

89 

997 

3 


981 

18 

1 

834 

169 

7 

266 

664 

71 

Hindus.. 

470 

439' 

91 

997 

3 


982 

17 

1 

829 

166 

6 

263 

666 

71 

Muhammadans 

47B 

441 

81 

997 

3 


981 

18 

1 

861 

131 

8 

275 

660 

65 

hirdo-O'cngeiiG PZai«, Cen¬ 
tral — 
















All religions 

4S1 

489 

80 

991 

9 

• * 

932 

65 

3 

747 

244 

9 

238 

698 

64 

Hindus.. 

426 

[ 

492 

82 

991 

9 

* • 

926 

71 

3 

730 

261 

9 

233 

702 

65 

Muhammadans 

460 

466 

1 

74 

995 

5 


972 

26 

2 

871 

124 

6 

256 

68S 

58 

Central India Haieau--- 
















1 

AH religions j 

454 

478 

68 

992 



944 

' 64 

2 

724 

269 

7 

237 

706 

57 

Hindus.^ 

452 

480 1 

68 

993 



941 

67 

2 

716 

278 

7 

232 

711 

57 

Muhammadans 

470 

469 

61 

988 

11 

1 

974 

24 

2 

856 

140 

4 

263 

686 

62 

^ast Safyurat — 
















All religions ,. 

455 

497 

68 

983 

16 

1 

919 

77 

4 

696 

294 

11 

193 

743 

64 

Hindus., .. 

454 

499 

67 

983 

16 

1 

917 

79 

4 

690 

299 

11 

194 

742 

64 

Muhammadans 

440 

495 

^ 65 

975 

24 

1 

946 

' 

61 , 

4 

768 

227 

16 

181 

754 

65 

Sul^'Kmalaga, JSast-^ 

All religions 

459 

503 

58 

993 

7 


946 

i 

63 

2 

761 

“ 243 

6 

198 

783 

49 

Hindus .. 

439 

503 

58 

993 

7 


944 

64 

2 

761 

243 

6 

203 

748 

49 

Huhammadans 

458 

508 

54 

992 

8 

.. 

948 

50 

2 

753 

240 

7 

168 

783 

49 

J}ido-&mgetio Hain^ "East — 
















AH religions . . 

427 

489 

84 

983 

16 

1 

909 

87 

4 

700 

286 

14 

195 

728 

77 

Hindus.. .. 

424 

493 

83 

983 

16 

1 

903 

92 

6 

687 

298 

16 

196 

728 

76 

Muhammadans 

454 

460 

86 

987 

12 

1 

953 

44 

3 

808 

181 

11 

188 

734 

78 
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oj eaoh sex at certain ages in each religion and natural division. 


Females. 


40 and o^er. 

All ages. 

0— 5. 

5—10. 

10 — 15 . 

15—40. 

40 and oyer. 

Si 

§ 

s 

C3 

P 

i 

u 

1 

Widowed. 

q 

s 

3 

P 

q 

fciH 

t<i 

r3 

p 

0 

g 

r3 

C3 

f-t 

cZ 

g 

P 

_o 

VH 

0 

0 

$ 

0 

rt 

P 

rs 

'i* 

u 

fri 

p 

r2 

0 

P 

rS 

s 

rz 

0 

»§ 

a 

P 

0 

'u 

u 

a 

rrs 

p 

6 

g 

_q 

£ 

P 

'll 

.2 

’m 

M 

p 

1 

65 

705 

230 

336 

522 

172 

989 

. ' 

10 

1 

89i 

101 

5 

465 

521 

14 

£8 

871 

101. 

11 

432 

557 

69 

699 

S32 

299 

524 

177 

989 

10 

1 

889 

103 

5 

445 

541 

14 

25 

8/0 

1C5 

9 

426 

506 

40 

740 

220' 

342 

513 

145 

991 

8 

1 

9:0 

77 

3 

572 

419 

9 

48 

879 

73 

28 

475 

507 

94 

669 

£77 

522 

505 

173 

994 

5 

1 

933 

33 

4 

616 

373 

11 

35 

850 

1C9 

9 

435 

556 

59 

740 

£01 

401 

439 

110 

994 

5 

1 

930 

65 

5 

607 

385 

8- 

158 

784 

58 

47 

524 

4S9 

140 

625 

335 

303 

465 

232 

991 

8 

1 

935 

eo 

5 

613 

375 

12 

37 

788 

175 

6 

364 

630 

158 

819 

153 

324 

529 

147 

■ 

993 

4 


927 

71 

2 

459 

631 

10 

26 

894 

80 

7 

437 

526 

26 

827 

147 

322 

530 

143 

996 

4 


928 

70 

2 

450 

540 

10 

22 

• 897 

81 

5 

460 

526 

37 

748 

215 

333 

531 

136 

994 

6 


903 

93 

1 

532 

458 

10 

34 

9:0 

C6 

11 

452 

537 

70 

687, 

243 

323 

521 

!56 

993 

7 


907 

89 

4 

503 

483 


33 

885 

83 

11 

457 

632 

80 

674 

.246 

315 

523 

162 

993 

6 

1 

905 

91 

4 

472 

516 

12 

29 

883 

88 

9 

448 

543 

42 

728 

230 

547 

515 

138 

993 

7 


912 

84 

4 

589 

403 

8 

43 

890 

67 

14 

485 

601 

81 

657 

2G2 

313 

519 

183 

995 

4 

1 

934 

63 

3 

472 

517 

11 

27 

878 

95 

11 

451 

538 

87 

645 

• 268 

309 

522 

169 

995 

4 

1 

934 

G3 

3 

442 

546 

12 

21 

879 

100 

9 

442 

549 

50 

713 

'237 

353 

506 

141 

995 

6 


938 

50 

3 

598 

894 

8 

54 

875 

71 

20 

492 

488 

66 

705 

229 

292 

531 

! 

177 

987 

12 

1 

880 

115 

6 

473 

512 

16 

33 

868 

99 

12 

434 

654 

70 

699 

231 

285 

535 

130 

987 

12 

li 

871 

123 


453 

531 

16 

28 

8G9 

103 

10 

429 

561 

391 

746 

£15 

338 

510 

154 

991 

8 

i.i 

] 

935 

61 

4 

614 

377 

9 

58 

■ 826 

76 

23 

466 

512 

8,1;. 

699: 

- , 220 

286 

507 

207 

992 

7 

1 

,864 

131 ■ 

.5 

359 

626 

15 

17 

849 

134 

8 

333 

659 

83 

695 

222 

283 

509 

203 

992 

7 

!•! 

859 

136 

5, 

348, 

637 

16 

15 

850 

135 

6 

332 

662 

47 

766 

187 

321 

434 

195 

983 

13 

1 I 

929 

67 

4 

530 

461 

-9 

47 

'841 

112 

29 

851 

620 

55; 

743- 

ir9 

294 

509 

197 

974 

23 


826 

. 1C3 

11 

376 

599 

26 . 

£5 

•838 

137 

21 

371 

618 

57 . 

74' 

.200 

‘292 

509 

199 

974 

23. 

3 

v824 

165 

11 

371 

C04, 

25 , 

£4 

837 

139 

10 

368 

622 


785 : 

181 ^ 

321 

510 

169 

979 

17 

4. 

852 

135 

13, 

■434 

547, 

. 1 

19 ; 

33 

859 

1C8 

24 

410 

666 

'1 

40 ’i 

781 ' 

- 

. 317 

; 5^ 

160 

992 

8 


;89‘4 

102^ 

■4 

511 

477 

12 

30 

-883 

87 

8 

449 

543 

'4>i\ 

1 77 !;^ 


;314 

;^22 

.P 

' 992 

8,: 


..'894 

101 

,,5 

513 

475 

. 12 

29 

’880 

91 

8 : 

443 

649 

^■'1 

--809 i 

-167 

383 

534 

135 

991 

9 


890 

103 

■ 4 

493 

494 

10 

34 

902 

64 

13 

492 

495 

54 

710 

233 

236 

517 

197 

974 

: 24 

2 

842 

149 

$ 

g83 

594 

23 

23 

847 

130 

12 

884 

eo4 

57 

708 

2S5 

2S1 

518 

201 

974 

24 

2 

835 

155 

10 

3C9 

607 

24 

21 

844 

135 

12 

379 

609 

24 

7SO 

246 

5^ 

510 

164 

980 

18 

2 

894 

100 

6 

496 

487 

17 

36 ' 

1 

872 

92 

13 

429 

568 
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Subsidiary table III .—Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 oj each sex^ religion^ 
and main age~period at each of the last f cur censuses. 


EeDgion, sex and age. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

__—i 

Wi,dowed. 

1911. 

1901, 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 ! 

_ 1 

8 

9 ; 

10 

11 

12 

13 

All Ealigions— 














Males 

,. 

.. 

449 

449 

450 

453 

472 

484 

4S6 

435 

79 

67 

64 

62 

0—5 



993 

993 

993 

1 977 5 

7 

6 

, 4 



1 


] 1 

5—10 



950 

944 

955 

r i 

48 

54 

43 

* 1 

2 

2 

2 

i 

30—15 



778 

755 

75-2 

782 

214 

238 

' 242 

210 

8 

7 

6 

8 

16—20 



501 

487 

483 

504 

475 

495 

501 

473 

24 

18 

16 

23 

20—10 



168 

166 

166 

161 

758 

775 

778 

777 

74 

69 

53 

62 

40—'GO 



67 

73 

60 

55 

745 

762 

785 

799 

188 

165 

155 

, 146 

60 and over 

.. 


56 

57 

45 

46 

563 

591 

614 

629 , 

381 

362 

■ 341 

326 



.. 

305 

308 

308 

301 

323 

522 

525 

528 

172 

170 

1S7 

171 

0—5 



989 

990 

993 

'948 ^ 

10 

9 

6 

\ 61 \ 

1 

1 

1 

] 1 

5—10 

* • 


894 

887 

898 

101 

110 

99 

i 1 

6 

3 

3 


10—15 


^ - 

465 

448 

415 

439 

6 a 

540 

674 

660 

14 

12 

11 

11 

15—20 



81 

99 

62 

74 

886 

873 

912 

898 

33 

28 

26 

28 

20—40 



16 

23 

12 

10 

868 

862 

885 

881 

116 

116 

103 

109 

40—30 



11 

12 

7 

5 

518 

528 

639 

534 

471 

460 

464 

461 

60 and over 


•• 

11 

10 

5 

4 

169 

179 

169 

169 

820 

811 

8'16 

827 

Hindus— 




g 











JfeToifis 

.. 

•• 

446 

446 

448 

450 

475 

4S6 

488 

486 

79 

68 

$4 

64 

0—5 


• « 

992 

993 

996 

1 976 \ 

7 

6 

4 

] 23 { 

1 

1 


1 1 

6—10 


, * 

947 

944 

952 

r i 

61 

56 

46 

i i 

2 


2 

s 

10—15 



767 

743 

741 

771 

225 

250 

253 

221 

8 

7 

6 

8 

16—20 



488 

475 

470 

491 

489 

607 

614 

486 

23 

18 

16 

24 

20—40 



169 

166 

166 

160 

757 

775 

777 

778 

74 

59 

67 

62 

40—60 



71 

76 

63 

60 

738 

765 

779 

793 

191 

169 

168 

147 

60 and over 

• • 

•• 

61 

€0 


60 

566 

682 

607 

620 

383 

868 

346 

330 

!FemaXe.& 


• tC 

299 

301 

307 

297 

525 

524 

528 

531 

176 

175 

170 

172 

0—5 


« m< 

989 

990 

994 

^ 946 J 

10 

9 

Q 

1 53 ( 

1 

1 


\ 1 

5—10 



889 

881 

894 


106 

115 

104 

) 1 

5 

4 

”2 

y t 

10—15 



444 

426 

395 

419 

541 

662 

694 

669 

15 

12 

11 

12 

15—20 



70 

89 

63 

64 

893 

881 

920 

907 

34 

30 

27 

29 

20—40 



14 

21 

9 

8 

865 

860 

884 

881 

121 

119 

107 

111 

40—60 



9 

12 

6 

4 

510 

519 

635 

531 

481 

469 

460 

465 

60 and over 

• • 

.. 

9 

8 

4 

a 

165 

176 

166 

167 

826 

817 

830 

S30 

Mulianiniadans— 














JkfflZes 


.. 

463 

437 

MO 

462 

462 

473 

480 

479 

75 

60 

50 

50 

0-5 


•« 

994 

995 

996 

1 987 5 

6 

4 

4 

t 12 { 

1 

1 


\ 1 

: 5—10 

-.. 

• • 

968 

959 

973 


. 30 

39 

26 

i 1 

2 

2 

“2 

i 

10—15 



838 

825 

826 

847 

155 

l7o 

170 

147 

7 

6 

4 

6 

15—20 

« 


680 

566 

561 

; 681 

' 398 

419 

425 

398 

22 

16 

14 

21 

20—40 

,. 


163 

156 

149 

149 

774 

790 

797 

792 

73 

64 

54 

59 

40—60 



42 

54 

32 

32 

787 

807 

827 

838 

171 

139 

141 

130 

60 arid over 

• 

• ■ 

34 

43 

24 

25 

600 

640 

668 

678 

366 

317 

318 

297 

JftfmaZes 

• # 


342 

341 

338 

328 

513 

510 

514 

511 

145 

149 

153 

161 

0-6 



992 

992 

993 

\ 9R4 i 

8 

8 

6 

* 36 i 



1 

\ 1 

5-10 

» m 

*• 

919 

916 

926 

J9b4 j 

77 

82 

73 


**4 

‘*2 

2 

i 1 

10-16 

m 

«« 

672 

672 

638 

666 

419 

419 

456 

428 

9 

9 

6 

7 

: 15-20 


ft* 

137 

160 

116 

130 

840 

830 

867 

849 

23 

20 

18 

21 

20^-40 


» ft 

27 

35 

22 

22 

888 

879 

^6 

887 

86 

86 

82 

91 

: 40^60 


ft* 

18 

18 

14 

14 

573 

676 

670 

653 

409 

406 

416 

433 

eOianclover 

* • 

; 

15 

18 

12 

12 

t 198 

2 m 

; i86 

179 

’ 784 

782 

802 

8019 








1 
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Subsidiary table lY .—Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for 

religions and natural divisions. 


Number of females per 1,000 males. 


Religion and natural 
division. 

All ages. 

0-10. 

10-15. 

15 -40. 

40 and over. 

'S 

a 

§ 

6 

rs 

-S 

5 

w-i 

i 

g 

IS 

•2 

L| 

e3 

a 

a 

tD 

a 

'C 

o 

.2 

'u 

g 

s 

ra 

2 

'S 

u 

a 

o 

0 

g 

■tj 

.2 

u 

ca 

a 

pi 

0 

a 

*3 

u 

a 

rS 

O 

O 

% 

.1 

§ ^ 
iS 

1 

u 

cS 

ra 

a 

1 

ra 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

United Provinces— 
















All religions ., 

623 

1,012 

2,012 

921 

1,867 

2,102 

459 

1,870 

1,348 

109 

1.143 

1,428 

156 

588 

2,325 

Hindus 

614 

1,011 

2,055 

918 

1,829 

2,087 

444 

1,843 

1,390 

96 

1,137 

1,482 

129 

588 

2,362 

Muhammadans 

678 

1,022 

1,789 

937 

2,246 

2,206 

532 

2,105 

1,062 

180 

1,188 

1,099 

423 

592 

2,14.1 

Aryas 

548 

900 

1,548 

856 

1,459 

3,182 

493 

1,874 

1,683 

100 

974 

1,242 

72 

583 

1,442 

Jains 

500 

994 

1,679 

900 

1,439 

2,200 

144 

1,521 

2,116 

88 

1,125 

1,761 

380 

605 

1,597 

Christians 

549 

978 

1,482 

940 

1,828 

2,269 

603 

1,790 

870 

202 

1,119 

936 

671 

594 

1,797 

Eimalaya, West — 
















All religions .. 

628 

987 

2,675 

963 

2.478 

5,500 

452 

4,006 

4,021 

83 

1,126 

1,813 

209 

511 

3,077 

Hindus 

635 

1,008 

2,946 

964 

2,459 

5,313 

448 

4,208 

6,190 

76 

1,150 

2,144 

181 

521 

3,281 

J^Iuhaoninadans 

549 

749 

1,069 

974 

2,863 

8,500 

449 

2,048 

875 

73 

862 

488 

187 

378 

1,666 

Sxtb-Eimalaya^ West — 
















All religions 

592 

992 

1,592 

901 

2,583 

2,048 

450 

2,051 

1,159 

103 

1,112 

967 

133 

588 

1,937 

Hindus 

575 

988 

r 604 

894 

2,623 

2,050 

420 

2,049 

1,210 

89 

1,099 

994 

102 

687 

1,934 

Muhamniadans ., 

648 

1,007 

1,563 

923 

2,470 

2,000 

526 

2,066 

1.022 

143 

1,157 

881 

300 

590 

1,929 

Indo-Gangeiic Plain, West — 
















All religions ., 

566 

995 

1,539 

888 

2,923 

2,118 

409 

2,340 

1,233 

86 

1,103 

1,128 

115 

682 

1,784 

Hindus 

549 

993 

1,546 

881 

3,026 

2,141 

380 

2,361 

1,321 

66 

1,092 

1,166 

86 

578 

1,730 

Muhammadans 

650 

1,006 

1,518 

919 

2,755 

1,956 

533 

2,303 

835 

173 

1,165 

969 

352 

697 

1,780 

Xndo-Gangetie Plain, Central 
















All religions 

632 

1,015 

2,051 

930 

1,614 

1,911 

499 

1,648 

1,348 

128 

1,167 

1,465 

172 

591 

2,368 

Hindus 

623 

1,011 

2,105 

925 

1,583 

1,885 

488 

1,598 

1,344 

112 

1,227 

1,486 

139 

599 

2,368 

Muhammadans 

702 

J 

1,050 

1,982 

959 

2,175 

2,298 

562 

2,408 

1,430 

228 

1.257 

1,300 

574 

596 

2,291 

Central India Pint Baa—" 
















All religions 

603 1 

1,017 

2,943 

919 

2,077 

2,313 

391 

1,831 

1,673 

68 

1,117 

2,207 

104 

540 

3,404 

Hindus 

602 

1,019 

2,932 

921 

2,073 

2,328 

382 

1,798 

1,672 

60 

1,116 

2,207 . 

80 

538 

3,388 

Muhammadans 

666 

1,004 

3,106 

948 

2,167 

2,158 

503 

2,683 

1.677 

169 

1,154 

2,037 

717 

620 

3,748 

JEasi Satpuras— 








i 

1 






I 


All religions .. 

691 

1,042 

2,995 

966 1 

1,951 

j 

2,754 

454 

1,711 

1,802 

131 

1,147 

2,197 

227 

'57i 

3,583 

Hindus 

689 

1,044 

3,027 

967 1 

1,949 

2,738 

452 

1,695 

1.870 

126 

1,147 

2,232 

203 

577 

3 612 

Muhammadans 

717 1 

1,014 

2,547 

940 

1,992 

3,375 

477 

2,007 

1,081 

186 

1,148 

1,677 

714 

;534 

3,172 

Sul-Simalayaf East — 














1 


All religions 

703 1 

1,013 

2,711 

961 

1.702 

2,368 

641 

1,673 

1,434 

146 

1,147 

1,753‘ 

221 

618 

3,260 

Hindus 

698 

1,012 

2,760 

962 

1,676 

2,384 

644 

1,563 1 

1.488 

139 

1,147 , 

1.821 

192 

619 

' 8,293 

Muhammadans 

734 

1,020 

2,398 

946 

1.857 

2,262 i 

624 

1,637 

1,129 

200 

1,148 

1,326 

549 

622 

3,046 

IndchQ-angetie Plain, East - 











1 , 

1 





All religions 

667 

1,051 

2,342 

932 

1,566 

1,956 

430 

1,632 

1,260 

121 

! 1,208 s 

1,759 

245 

677 

2,732 

Hindus .. .. 

659 

1,043 

2,385 

930 

1,527 

1,938 

421 

1,594 

1,266 

IH 

' 1,136 

' 1,800 

229 

575 

2,786, 

Muhammadans ^ ^ j 

731 

1,133 

1.957 

946 

1,991 

2,187 

496 

2.170 

1.206 

220 

1,361 

1.339 

667 

693 

2,291 

Tehri-Garhioal— 
















All religions 

707 

1,149 

4,074 

1,007 

2,227 

27,000 

636 

2,631 

2,909 

106 

1.354 

2,522 

196 

687 

4,587" 

Hindus 

707 

1,149 

4,086 

1,007 

2,224 

27,000 

636 

2,632 i 

2,834 

106 

1,356 

2,526 

196 

688 

;4.676 

Muhammadans 

714 

1,033 

2,639 

943 

•• 

*'* 
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CHAPTEE VII.—CIVIL CONDITION. 


Subsidiary table Y.-~Distribution by civil condition 0 / 1,000 



Distribution of 1,000 males of each age by civil condition. 


All ages. 
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oj each sex at certain ages for selected castes. 


Distribution of 1,000 females of each age by civil condition. 
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Chapter VIII.—EDUCATION (i). 

247. Meaning of the term literate.— For census purposes, literate means no 
more than “ able to read and write.” In 1881 and 1891 there were three classes 
for the column dealing with literacy—learning, literate, and illiterate. It was 
found that the use of the term “ learning ” was misleading; children first com¬ 
mencing the alphabet, and advanced students reading for degrees were both 
included in it. Not only so, but the figures of “learning” were inaccurate at 
both ends of the chain; for many children in the kindergarten stage were omitted 
and many students, resenting that they should be classed as learning when persons' 
who had a much lower standard of education but had long left school were classed 
as literate, described themselves as the latter, with the result that no comparison 
could be instituted between the census figures and the returns of the Educational 
department. In 1901 the class of “ learning ” was given up ; and at this census 
the classification has again been into two categories only, literate and illiterate. 
But there has been a difierence of detail in the interpretation of the rule. The 
necessity of insisting on a knowledge of both reading and writing is easily under¬ 
stood in a country where a certain number can spell out a book without being 
able to write a single letter; whilst a greater number can produce something 
which they proudly call a signature (and is certainly as much like a name as the 
signatures of many persons vastly their superiors in education), but can write 
nothing else and read nothing at all. In 1901 however there was no definite 
rule as to w'hat was the minimum of knowledge necessary to constitute literacy. 
At this census it has been explained as the ability to write a letter and read the 
answer to it; this was thoroughly understood by all concerned, and is a point of 
some little importance, as there can be no doubt that it has affected the figures. 

248. The extent of literacy. —The figures for literacy are exhibited in tables 
VIII and IX. In table VIII the provincial totals are shown for each religion 
separately : and also by districts, for all religions, Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The figures are also exhibited in various age-periods. In table IX the figures are 
given for a certain number of castes which have been chosen as presenting a 
complete picture of society all over the province in its various grades. Table VIII 
also shows the language (“) (Urdu or Hindi) in which a person is literate; if beds 
literate in both, a further distinction is made as to which he knows better of the two. 
At present I neglect these figures of language and deal only with literacy as a whole. 

249. General results.— One million six hundred and eighteen thousand four 
hundred and sixty-five persons of whom 1,605,946 were males and 112,520 were 
females, in British territory, and 17,587 persons of whom 16,968 were males and 619 
females, in States territory, were returned as literate. In 1901 the figures were 
1,422,924 males and 65,941 females in British territory and 12,920 males and 472 
females in States territory. The increase since 1901 is therefore 6 per cent, for 
males and over 100 per cent, for females. Out of 10,000 persons 343 can read 
and write ; 611 males out of 10,000 are literate as against 678 in 1901 and 49 
females as against 24. The difference in the matter of literacy between the sexes is 
still enormous, but it is diminishing. , _ 

250. Literacy by natural divisions. —The diagram given in the margin 
shows the number of persons literate, by sex, in each natural division. The West¬ 
ern Himalayas stand easily first (124 and 9 per mille respectively) in the case 
of either sex. As regards males, next follows the Central India Plateau with 
74, then the Eastern Plain (69), the Bast Satpuras (60), Central Plain (59) and 


(^) Subsidiary table I.^-Education by age, sex, and rel g on (1) (Bricish Territory), (2) (NatiTe Stateii), 

Ditto ir.—EdueaL on by age, sex, and local ty. 

Ditto III. - Education by relig.on, se.^, and locality. 

D.tto IV.—EngLbh eduoat on by age, sex, and locality. 

Ditto V.—Progress of education since 1881. 

Ditto VL—Education by caste. 

Ditto VII —Number of insriiutions and pup da according to tbe returns of Educational department, 
D.tto YIII,—Main resubs of Un yeraity exam nations. 

Ditto IX.—Number and c rculation of newspapers, Ac, 

D.tto X.—Number of books published in each language, 

(’) Or rather the script (Persian or Deya Nagari). See paragraph 256. 
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Western Plain (58); the Eastern Snb-Himalayas (54) come next, and last of all the 

DUGIill SHOWIHS SBHBEI 01 rESSOBS liraSiTE PEE 1,000 BY BiTOBil BIVISIOHa. Sub-Hima- 

layas (47). In 1901, 

p v; r the Plateau and 

■Hmaiays, 17681 ... ~j p| ' Eastem Plain had 

snb-Hin>«i»ya.West . 4 ■ the Same,, ,fignre 

. , _ , ^ I -M I I I I I I I ('^O'B), the East Sat- 

lado.Orapgetie Plain, West ... ■ ■■■-- ‘ "'r 

) puras came .next 

Indo.Gangetlc Plain, Central ■ . ...... - Witb 70‘1, . P^hilst 

.C0ni..iiBaiaPi8t8an ... ^ SiJ-Himalaya, East 

{ I j I I I j j (56) stood higher 

EaatsatpniaB . — 1 ~T' I T I ' T '^ " than the Western 

:Sub.Himaiaja, East ... rp~~:r~z:~—urm Plain (49). There 

31 j : I j have been increases 

■Inao.Gangetic Plain, East ... - " ~r " T^ iu the Western 

Li—— 1 . ]-. Ll -1 ... I. , Li . j. J—I Himalayas, Central 

» - - » Males. i/rwZ^ Eemaies. India Plateau, West¬ 

ern Plain, and ■ Sub-Himalaya West; the other four divisions show decreases. 
As regards females the Western Himalayas stand first with 9 literates per 1,000 ; 
then comes the Western Plain with 6 ; the Central India Plateau has 4, the 
Bast Satpuras 3 and the Eastern Sub-Himalayas 2 : the rest of the province has 


■Himalays, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West ; 

Jndo-Haugetic Plain, West ... ! 
IndO‘Gangetic Plain, Central ; 


Central India Plateau 


East Satpuxas 


:Sub*Himalaya, East 


•Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 


fi. All these figures are increases. 

251. Literacy by districts.— The map given in the margin shows the dis¬ 
tricts in the following 
classes 

O'w 100 1,000 

(males only). —Dehra 
Hun (142), Garhwal 
(143),Almora (125) and 
Benares (120). 

From 80 a.nii under 
100 per 1,000. - Naini 
Tal (90), Muttra (92), 
Agra (94), Cawnpore 
(84), Lucknow (95), 
Jhansi (84) and Jalaun 
( 86 ). 

From 60 ctnd under 
80 %>cr 1,000.—Meerut 

(63) , Aligarh (76), Eta- 
wah (63), Allahabad 
(70), XJnao (60), Eae 
Bareli (64), Banda (61), 
Hamirpur (71), Mirza- 
pur (60), and Jaunpnr 

(64) . 

From 40 and under 
60 per 1,000.— Saha- 
ranpnr (66), Bareilly 
(49), Bijnor (47), Pih- 
bhit (46), Muzafiarna- 
gar (62), Buland- 
shahr (52), Earrnkhahad (65), Mainpuri (53), Etah (43), Moradabad (44), 
Shahjahanpnr (47), Fatekpur (55), Sitopw (44), Hardoi (46), Fyzahad (53), 
Sultanpur (50)^ Partahgarh (46), Bara JBanki (43), Gorakhpur (56)^ ,Ba$ti 
(62), Gonda (53), Bahraich (61), Ghazipur (57), Ballia (68) and Azamgarh 
( 65 ). . . . . .. ■ , 

From 30 and under 40 per 1,000.—Kheri (35) and Budaun (33). 

’ Thd districts italicized show decreases per 1,000 as follows 
Allahabad (—10), Mirzapur (—10), Eatehpur (—18), Sitapur, Eyzahad (each—10), 
Partabgarh (—16), Bara BanM (—6), Basti (—2), Gonda (—7), Bahraiph (—14), 
Ghazipur (—6), Ballia (—8) and Azamgarh.{—13). The causes of yariation will 
be dealt with subsequently. 
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Female education has had a great impetus during this decade. Where less 
than 3 per 1,000 could read and write in 1901, now 9 can. It is useless to mul¬ 
tiply figures; there is an increase not only on the total proportions in every 
district, but at every age-period in every district: and the easiest way of explaining 
the magnitude of the increase is to state that whereas in 1901 it was necessary 
to show the proportion as so many per 10,000 so as to get a unit in every case, 
at this census it is possible to show it as so many per 1,000, and still get the 
required unit in every case save of 9 districts at one* age-period only. 

As regards the States, Tehri shows an increase, Eampur a decrease. What 
is said of Himalaya West may be taken as applying to Tehri and no further 
separate mention need be made of that State, whose education is in a satisfactory 
condition. But Eampur’s figures of literacy are absurdly low and it may be said 
at once that they are exceedingly inaccurate. I am compelled to state that the 
Eampur schedules were not well drawn up. They were extremely illegible and 
gave an enormous amount of trouble on that account. Apart from that the 
columns were often carelessly filled up and in the case of the literacy column 
this carelessness was chronic. If one believed the schedules, patwaris, vakils, 
clerks, and others whose very occupations demand literacy manage to get along 
without it in Eampur. So far as was possible the obvious omissions were 
corrected, but it is natural to suppose that if there were omissions of this obvious 
kind, there were also omissions of a kind that were not obvious. I am afraid 
that in Eampur accuracy was sacrificed to speed. As regards the question of 
literacy the matter is so bad that I make no reference in this chapter to Eampur 
at all. The figures will be found however in the subsidiary tables. 

252. Literacy by age-periods. —This at the present census is perhaps the 
most important branch of the discussion on literacy, bearing as it does on the pro¬ 
gress of education. Considering males only at first, the diagrams in the margin 
show the alterations since 1901 at each age-period by natural divisions. At the first 
age-period there is an increase in all divisions ; the increases are never larger than 


Variations in literacy per 1,000 since 1901 by age-periods and natural divisions (males only). 

-.1911 .1901. 


AaE-PEEIOD—0 TO 10. 

0 5 10 1 ^ 20 

Himalaya, West ... 

Sab-Himalaya, Wert 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ... 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Snb-Kimalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East ... 



Aqb-pebiod—15 TO 20. 


Himalaya, West 
Sab-Himalaja, West 
Indo-Gangetie Plam, West 
Indo-Gangetie Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East... 
Indo-Gangetjc Plain, Eaat 



AGe-pfeiod—IO to 15. 


Himalaya, West ... 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ... 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-(kng6tic Plain, East 



AGE-PEEIOD—20 ASD OTEE. 

tSO 

Himalaya, West 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West ... 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, Central 
Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, East 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East ... 



3 or smaller than 1 per 1,000. At the age-period 10 to 15, there are general and 
large increases ; the Western Himalayas show one of 36 per 1,000, the Plateau of 
38. The Eastern Plain of 20, the Bast Satpnras of 8: the other increases lie 
between 11 and 13. At the age-period 16 to 20, the Western Himalayas show an 
increase of 29 per 1,000, the Plateau of 31, the Western Sub-Himalayas and 
pastern Plain of 14 each, the Eastern Sub-Himalayas of 11, the Satpuras of 8 
and the Central Plain of 7: the Western Plain shows a decrease of 5. When we 
come to the adult age-period however, we find increases only in Western Himalayas 
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(23 per 1,000), Western Plain (14), and Western Sub-Himalayas (5): elsewhere there 
are decreases varying from 6 (Plateau) to 19 (Satpuras). 

When districts are considered we find decreases between the ages of 0 and 
10 in sis districts—Bara BanM (—1), Jalaun (-2), G-hazipur (-3), Ballia 
( — 3), Azamgarh ( — 2) and Partabgarh (-1), whilst Kheri, Gorakhpur and 
Gonda are stationary. At the age-period 10 to 16, Meerut (-4) shows a 
decrease, whilst Bara Banki is stationary. At the age-period 15 to 20, Bareilly 
( -6), Meerut (—21), Muttra (-16), Agra (—91), Parrukhabad (—19), Pateh- 
pur (—7), Eae Bareli (—1), Partabgarh (—3), Bara Banki (—7), Moradabad 
(—1) and Azamgarh (—14) show decreases, whilst Pyzabad is stationary. 
At the adult age-period the decreases are in Patehpur (-32), Allahabad (—21),, 
Sitapur (—6), Pyzatad (—20), Partabgarh (-S0), Bara Banki (—23), Banda 
(—lOi Eamirpnr (—4), Jhansi (-4), Jalaun (-9), Mirzapur (-20), Gorakhpur 
(—2), Basti (—11), Gonda (-16), Eahraich (-16), Ghazipur (—9), Ballia 
( — 18) and Azamgarh (—28), whilst IJnao, Eae Bareli, and Benares are station¬ 
ary. 

These figures are interesting, especially as regards the distribution of the 
decrease. At the early age-period, there are only small decreases in a few districts; 
at the next there are practically none. At 16 to 20 there are few but some of 
them are large, especially in Agra. The bulk of the loss is at the adult age-period. 

I ascribe the greater part of these losses to the introduction of a test of 
literacy at this census. It was laid down that to be reckoned as literate a person 
must be able to write a letter and read the answer to it. This was a clear definite 
test; in 1901 there was nothing of the kind. Census officials were then told that 
children at school who were learning the alphabet were to be reckoned as illiterate, 
whilst those who could both read and write “with some fluency” were 
to be reckoned as literate. The amount of “ fluency ” was not stated: nor was it 
laid down how much they were to be able to read and write. The test imposed 
at this census was, under the peculiar circumstances of India, a fair but somewhat 
stringent test; fair, because if a man used his education for any purpose at all 
(apart from these who make their living by it) it is to write a letter or read one 
stringent, because he has usually so little occasion to do either. Speaking without 
any reference to the figures at all, it seems to me that the test might have, 'prirud 
rode, been expected to produce the following results;— 

(1) Pewer persons between the ages 0 to 10 would be recorded as literate; 

the period begins practically not at 0 but at 5 or 6 years, and in¬ 
cludes all those who are beginning their education. Though some 
can read and write by 9 years old, probably the majority cannot. 

(2) There should be no decrease between 10 and 15 ; up to that age, the 

literate are still under instruction but by 12 or 13 all should be able 
to read and waite. 

(3) Between 16 and 20, two classes are included, those who are under 

secondary instruction, and have long since attained the mi nim um 
of knowledge required for literacy; and those who stopped learning 
when their primary education was finished. Here s >7ne decrease 
might be expected, viz. amongst those who had attained the 
minimum but no more, and had never since had occasion to use 
their knowledge, with the result of forgetting it by 20 : those who 
had been to school and for various reasons left before they had 
attained even this minimum (probably no inconsiderable number) ; 
not to mention those who by nature were incapable of ever attaining, 
it. 

(4) Above 20, large decreases might be expected, of the persons who had 

learnt in the past how to read and write, but had forgotten the art 
and also of a fair proportion who never really knew enough to satisfy 
this test, and had been erroneously included in former enumerations. 

It will he noted that this is precisely what has happened. There are small 
decreases at the age 0 to 10: practically none at 10 to 16, a few decreases at 15 to 
20 (some of which however are large enough to require especial consideration): and 
large decreases above 20. 

The matter can also be considered with reference to the figures of the 
Educational department. We may assume that the scholars undergoing vernacu-. 
lar primary education are all under 16, and compare this Jfigure with the figure of 
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literates at the same age. In 1911 the primary scholars were to the literates 
under 16 as 1,000 to 688; in 1901 as 1,000 to 686. That is to say out of every 
1,000 scholars 419 were shown as illiterate in 1911 and only 314 in 1901—a clear 
indication that the title of literate has not been so freely dealt out at this census as 
it was 10 years ago. How great a difference this cause has produced may be seen 
by calculating what would have been the figures if the proportion of literates under 
16 to the total of primary scholars had been the same in 1911 as in 1901. For the 
whole province we should have had 301,206 instead of 2.58,264, viz. 17 per 1,000 
instead of 14: for Ballia (one of the districts with the biggest decreases), we should 
have had 6,763 instead of 3,817 or 21 per 1,000 instead of 12. 

Some of the decreases between 16 and 20 require more detailed treatment. 
There is first of all Agra with its huge decrease of 91 per 1,000. In 1901 the 
figures were 216 per 1,000. It was far the biggest figure shown, and if correct 
implied that over one-fifth of the total male population between 16 and 20 was lite¬ 
rate. The next biggest was G-arhwal with 170 per 1,000 : and of plains districts 
the next biggest was Benares with 136 per 1,000. Agra of course is a place where 
there are a considerable number of students undergoing secondary instruction, of 
whom the majority are between 16 and 20: but there has been no decrease 
in Agra in the number of such students since 1901. The decrease must 
be in the number of those who are literate but not under instruction: and it 
would seem that the figures of 1901 were exaggerated. The figiue of 1911 leaves 
Agra seventh in order of merit as regards the proportion of literates at this age, 
whilst it stands also seventh as regards the age-period 20 and over and sixth as 
regards both the age-period 10 to 16 and the total. In 1901, its normal place was 
about twelfth, yet in this age-period it stood first by a huge margin. 

Of other large decreases at this age, the cases of Meerut, Muttra, and Far- 
rukhabad are difficult to understand. Each shows a considerable increase in its 
number of secondary students : each shows an increase at the adult age-period, 
and also at all other age-periods. A part of the decrease may be due to omission 
of literates in 1911, hut every care was taken to guard against this, and it is 
cm’ious that it should occur in both the two main religions at this particular age- 
period and at no other. Omissions if they occurred would not all be found in a 
particular age-period. There seems no reason to suspect the figures of 1901, 
which appear normal. I doubt if the literacy test at this age would have much 
effect; between 15 and 20 only a very small part of those who had learnt how to read 
and write would have already forgotten to do so, at all events in districts with consi¬ 
derable urban populations (in which a disproportionate amount of literates are 
found) ; though it doubtless helps to explain the smaller variations in more purely 
rural districts such as Fatehpur, Eae Bareli, Partabgarh, Moradabad and Azam- 
garh. Literate folk in cities have to use their knowledge, though literate folk in 
rural tracts may not. 

I am inclined to think that for the decreases at this age-period in particular and 
all preceding age-periods in general, we must in part blame plague. Plague operates 
to affect the literacy figures in several ways. Firstly it becomes necessary to close 
schools temporarily. This by itself will not greatly affect the district figures at 
the lower ages; the boys at any particular primary school live, probably, in its 
immediate vicinity and of course, whether at home or at school, their literacy is 
not affected. But at the age of 16 to 20 they frequently live at some little dis¬ 
tance from the school or college they attend; and if that school or college is closed, 
its literates may he dispersed over several districts, thereby artificially diminishing 
the literate total of the district in which the school is situated. Secondly, it has 
been noticed that once schools are thus closed, it is not always easy to get the 
scholars together again, which tends to make this diminution permanent. Thirdly, 
it is probable that parents are afraid of letting their sons go to a school in a plague- 
stricken town at all, which undoubtedly affects places such as Muttra, for instance, 
where schools are numerous and plague has been very severe. Fourthly, it must 
be remembered that though the proportional decreases may appear considerable, 
the total figures and total decreases^are small; and even such temporary and appa¬ 
rently unimportant causes as those mentioned may diminish the proportional 
figures very greatly indeed. Out of the 11 districts showing decreases at age- 
period 16 to 20, 6 show total decreases from 100 to 600, 3 show decreases over 
1,000, and 3 actually show total increases. When this is the case it is obvious 
that the closing of a single college with the usual percentage of boarders, of of the- 
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various Ligli scliools in a city at tiie time of census migtit make tke 'wliole differ¬ 
ence without reference to the other two causes at all. 

The last age-period, 20 and over, is on a different plane. Here the question 
of education is not involved. The cause of the decrease in literates is chiefly 
the literacy test. It must be noted in the first place that all the districts concerned 
are either essentially rural, or in a few cases, though they contain cities (Allahabad, 
Fyzabad, Jhansi, Mirzapur, Grorakhpur) are much more rural than urban in charac¬ 
ter. It is just the rural “literate” who from sheer disuse would forget his 
literacy, and it is amongst them that so many who can read a little and write not 
at all, or vice versa, are found—people who do not fulfil the test, but might in its 
absence be recorded as literate. Secondly, the whole decrease is found in Hindus : 
there is an increase in this age-period among Muhammadans. The reason is that 
firstly, on the whole Muhammadans keep up their knowledge rather more than 
Hindus (partly no doubt because they know chiefly Urdu and whilst it is possible to 
get books in Urdu which the ordinary semi-educated man can read and understand, 
books written in Deva Nagari, which the Hindus chiefly know, are generally written 
in a style which it is excess of politeness to describe as “ euphuistic ”). The second 
reason is that a larger proportion of literate Muhammadans live in cities and towns 
than of literate Hindus, where they have to use their literacy for the practical purposes 
of business, and consequently keep up their knowledge. It is amongst rural Hindus 
that one would naturally look for a decrease in literates on account of a literacy test. 

It is probable too that plague has affected the situation at this age-period. 
A large proportion of literates live in towns ; and of such literates a large proportion 
make practical use of their attainments for business purposes. Such as do, are tied 
by their business to urban life; and plague in towns is much more difficult to 
escape, and on the whole more fatal because it is more concentrated. The literate 
rustic may sufier no more than his illiterate brother (though there is no reason to 
suppose that he suffers less) but the literate town dwellers sufier, if anything 
proportionately more than the illiterate inhabitants of a town, simply because 
there are proportionately more of them to suffer. 

To sum up:—There has been an increase in the total number of literates at 
all age-periods, save the last: the decrease at this period is due partly to the literacy 
test and partly to plague. There have been minor local decreases in some districts 
at the first age-period, due to the literacy test. At the second age-period there have 
been none. At the third age-period, there have been some local decreases due 
chiefly to the operation of plague, which caused schools to be shut and parents to 
refrain from sending their boys to school in plague-stricken areas, thereby lowering 
the local proportions of literates in such areas. In a word, practically the whole 
decrease is either fictitious or artificial; fictitious in so far as the literacy test is 
concerned, because its absence in 1901 caused more persons to he returned 
as literate than were really so: artificial in so far as plague is concerned, 
because it has chiefly operated to diminish the proportions of certain localities 
mthout affecting the provincial total. Seeing that in spite of all the vicis¬ 
situdes of the decade there is a considerable increase on the total figure and the 
whole of this increase (and more) belongs to the age-periods when boys are still at 
school, the figures do not point to any diminution in education since 1901, a 
fact which indeed is proved by the figures of the Educational department in a 
different way. 

No remarks are needed as regards female literacy: the increase is general 
at all age-periods in every district. The percentages are still very small, but there 
is a marked advance since 1901. 

253. Literacy in different religions. —^Omitting at present the minor reli¬ 
gions, Brahmo, Buddhist, Parsi, and Jew, the greatest proportion of literate persons 
to the total population is found among Christians, viz. 299 per 1,000. Next come 
Jains with 278, Sikhs with 269 and Aryas with 253. The Christian proportion 
has considerably decreased since 1901 when it was 414 ; the Jain and Arya 
proportions have increased from 221 and 243 respectively. The cause of the 
decrease among Christians lies doubtless in the accession to their number of many 
adult converts of low caste who are illiterate wh^n converted and remain so. It is 
not possible to institute a complete comparison between Tudiau Christians separately 
and the otirer religions; for though their figures of literacy have been taken out, their 
figures of age; have not been abstraoted. But by using table XVIII, it is possible 
to obtain figures for two age-pmiods, viz. 0 to 15 and 16 and- over. - Table XVIII 
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shows Europeans, Armenians, and Anglo-Indians in certain age-periods (0 to 12,12 to 

15, 15 to 20, 
30 to 60, and 50 
and oTsr). By 
subtracting the 
results of this 
table from the 
total figures of 
Christians be¬ 
tween 0 and 15 
and 15 and over, 
we get the 

figures for Indian Christians at those two age-periods, and can then compare their 
literacy with that of other religions. The results of this calculation are given in 
the margin, and are interesting. 

At the age-period 0 to 15 as regards male literates, and apart from non- 
Indian Christians, the Arya stands first, the Jain a good second, and the Indian 
Christian a very bad third, but far ahead of either the orthodox Hindu or the 
Muhammadan. At the higher age-period 15 and over, the Jain is first by a large 
margin, the Arya second, and the Christian a bad third, but again much ahead of 
orthodox Hindu and Muh amm adan. The explanation is to be found in the com¬ 
position of the three communities. The Indian Christian is of two kinds, firstly the 
Christian born in Christianity (i.e. Christians of the second and succeeding 
generations): these would usually, but not I fancy invariably, be literate; the 
missionaries would certainly do their best to make them so, but the Indian 
Christians are descendants for the most part of the lower classes and many could 
not afiord to send their boys to school. Secondly the Indian Christian may be a 
new convert and, if so, comes almost invariably from the lower castes : such men are 
illiterate when they are converted and being poor usually have to remain so, and 
their sons with them. Some may be able to send their sons to schools, some adults 
may even go to school themselves : but even if they do it may be taken as certain 
that they are backward both by nature and with reference to their age. The literate 
Christian males under 15 therefore represent Christians born, with a small 
percentage of new converts’; the literate Christians over 15 also represent chiefly 
Christians born with a still smaller percentage of new converts. 

[1 may here digress do refer to a point mentioned in the chapter on religion [chapter IV, 
paragraph 145, note (1)]. I suggested there that' since converts had increased out of all proportion 
to the number of missionaries available to instruct them, the conversions were probably, in many 
eases, unsatisfaetoiy; since it was useless and even dangerous to convert merely, aud, having 
converted, not to educate. The present figures show clearly that this has actually occurred. 
In 1901 Mr. Burn calculated that some 223 Indian Christians (males only) over 15 were literate. 
The figure was too high, for he went on the assumption that every male non-Indian Christian 
over 15 was literate, whilst (as the figures of this census show) this is not so. But whatever the 
correct figure may have been, it was considerably higher than the 161 of the present census. 
Indian Christian literacy in a word has suffered a set back and the cause is too much con¬ 
version without, means of subsequent instruction. That this is a danger will probably he 
admitted but three opinions of men of widely different views may be quoted in support of the 
assertion. Father Bf. Buses, S. J. (died 1667), said that there were only two ways to preach 
Christianity—one was “ with a well-sharpened sword,” the other was by expounding the Gospel. 
Dayanand, founder of the Arya Samaj, said the same thing, save that he substituted a “ Govern¬ 
ment order ” for the sword. It is hardly necessary to say that one might as well expound 
Aristotle or the precession of the equinoxes as the Gospel to the absolutely uneducated. Final¬ 
ly the Eeverend H. B, Durrant, C. M. S., eminent both as missionary and educationalist, has 
repeatedly told me that conversion without education is useless. Mission work to he successful 
must be educational: at present in this matter the missions have obviously outgrown their 
strength.] 

The Arya and Jain commnnities are very difierently constituted. The 
former is recruited chiefly from the higher castes: the latter are chiefly wealthy 
traders ^and business folk. A high proportion of literates amongst them is 
to be expected. In the ease of the Aryas the fact that a man is a new convert 
makes little difference, because he will already he, or is fairly certain to become 
literate. It is not surprising that their figures of literacy grow as rapidly as or even 
more rapidly than their numbers. That Jain literates have increased is simply 
due to the general impetus given to education in this decade. 

As regards female education, matters are somewhat different. Here the 
Indian Christian at both age-periods stands first, the Arya second, and the Jain third. 


Religion. 

Literates per 1,000, 

0 to 16. 

15 and over. 


Persons. 

‘ Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindu Brahmanic 

14 
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2 

42 

78 

4 

Hindu Arjas 
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91 

Jains 
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36 

354 
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60 

Muhammadans 

14 
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3 

46 
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7 

Indian Christians 

82 

' 67 

100 

156 

161 
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Other Christians 
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The girls amongst the new Christian converts are probably sent to school more 
than their brothers simply beoattse they are not so much wanted as breadwinners. 
The A r ya. is professedly a supporter of female education, and that he acts up to his 
profession, the figures show j the Jain loohs on female education with no more and 
no less favour than the ordinary run of well-to-do orthodox Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans and indeed his figures probably represent the average amount of literacy to 
be found amongst the better classes of those communities. 

Knally, a word may be said about the literacy figures of other Christians. 
The proportion of literates under 16 are practically the same for boys and girls : that 
they are no higher than 60 per cent, is explicable by the fact that whilst 
there is a very considerable proportion of European children who are too young to 
be literate, there are very few indeed who are even old enough to know the 
alphabet. The age-period 0 to 16 represents for the purpose of literacy 8 or 9 to 
16 : and as is well known, European children generally _ go home for good at 
6 or 7. We have therefore at this age a large number of illiterates, with far less 
than the normal number of literates existing at the same age to balance them. 

At the higher age-period (16 and over) one would naturally expect every 
member of the community to be literate, but 23 males and 119 females in every 
1,000 are not so. It is possible that there are a few omissions (anybody who made 
a reasonably close inspection of any number of household schedules, especially those 
of sightseers would not be surprised at any error occurring in them) Q ); and 
among the poorer classes of Anglo-Indians there may be a few that are illiterate. 
Whatever the reason, it is clear that it is not safe to assume that every Christian 
other than Indian is literate if he is over 16, as Mr. Burn did in 1901. 
As regards Hindus, they show a small increase in literates since 1901, viz. 68 
against 66 males and 3 against 2 females per 1,000. The increase is found in all 
age-periods for females and all save the adult age-period for males, where there is 
a decrease from 79 to 77. The Muhammadan increases are more considerable, 
from 53 to 69 per 1,000 in the case of males and 3 to 6 in the case of females, and 
are found at all age-periods without exception. Of other religions, the Sikhs’ 
figures are interesting: 269 Sikhs per 1,000 are literate, and no less than 69 Sikh 
females per 1,000. The United Provinces Sikhs, chiefly military men, policemen. 
Government pensioners, and public and private servants as they are, represent to 
some extent the pick of their community; but even so one may feel surprise at 
seeing for instance that no less than 461 out of 1,000 adult males are literate and 
86 females. The figures of Brahmos, Parsis, and Jews mean little, but so far as 
they go they exemplify the very high standard of literacy to be found among the 
business classes of these communities. No less than 734 Parsi males and 652 
females per 1,000 are literate. The Buddhists have a very fairly high standard of 
literacy, 176 males and 60 females per 1,000 being able to read and write. 


264. Literacy by caste. —Eor the purpose of table IX, 52 castes were chosen, 
in such a way that each stratum of society was completely represented all over the 
province. Erom the social groups of Mr. Burn’s classification castes were selected 
in such a ^ way that in each group there was at least one representative caste for 
every district; whilst consistently with this principle every caste of any considerable 
size was taken. To these 4 Muhammadan castes were added. Taking the castes 
first without any reference to their social group, by far the most literate in every 
way is the Kayastha with 649 literate males and 79 literate females per 1,000. 
Next come the Gahoi and Agarwal Banias: the former has 393 literate males 
and 8 literate females, the latter 391 males and 30 females per 1,000. These are 
followed by the Saiyid (males 277, females 36^ and the Baranwal (males 272, 
females 24) and Umar Banias (males 238, females 5). Then— longo intervallo—the 
Brahman (209 males, 10 females), the Agrahari and Kasaundhan Banias (males 
Mspectively I8l and 182, females 8 and 5); the Bhuinhar, Sonar, Kalwar, Halwai, 

Eajput and Shaikh, all with male figures over 100..The Kandu, Pathan, and Taga 

ate the only other castes that show male fi gures over 50 per 1,000; 15 castes show 

seemed, to fee under the impression that “elobe trotting ” was an 
^ ATAW rule restricting occupation to a source of income/' they 

^ gl^^e trotting.waa possibly a source of considerable expenditure bht certainly not one M 

r^tdt of. course was t^t-one found Mies describing themselyes as dependent on the « globe trotting " pf 

dependent on my husband's occupation," 
trac^^e :iU .the,sohpdi4e,b aniusing eutiy I found in a household schedule, however, 

« tka (who had up the schedule in the absence of the lady to be enumerated):— 

discover biithplaoe." But in spite olthiS 
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male literates under 10 per 1,000. The only castes that possess more literate females 
than 10 per 1,000 are the Brahman, Kayastha, Agarwal, Baranwal, Saiyid, and 
Shaikh, whilst 21 castes possess less than 1 per 1,000. 

As regards English education the Kayastha (779 males per 10,000 literates), 
Agarwal (319), Saiyid (361), and Shaikh (119) alone show figures for males over 100 
per 10,000 ; the Brahman (79) and Pathan (78) alone show figures greater than 60 
and less than 100 ; 34 castes possess less than 10 male literates per 10,000. The 
Dhanuk is the only caste that has none at all. As regards female literacy m 
English the Kayastha (21) and Saiyid (12) alone show double figures per 10,000 ; 
the Brahman, Taga, Eajput, Agarwal, Jat, Sonar, Pathan, and Shaikh show 
figures over 1 and under 10. Twenty-two castes have no females literate in 
English at all. 

Of the various social groups by far the most literate is the fourth (the 
Kayastha. group) and then the fifth, or better class group of Bania traders. This is 
to he expected ; they represent the clerkly and business strata of society to whom 
literacy is a necessity. The traders however (save in the case of the Agarwals 
who include many members in the learned professions) show little desire for 
English education. The priestly Brahman comes third: his figures are 
high, considering how many Brahmans are now mere agriculturists. The next 
group in order of merit is the lower class Bania group, who are comparatively small 
traders ; then the Puajput. With the exception of scattered castes, no other group 
shows striking figures and their literacy follows roughly their social position; exclud¬ 
ing the Julaha, the Muhammadans would rank on the whole with the Brahman. 

The social grouping however is not the only grouping possible. A fact worth 
noticing is that if in any group both agricultural and non-agricultural castes are 
included, the literacy of the latter is much greater than that of the former ; and 
this principle holds good down to the lowest social groups. The Halwai has far 
more literates than the Jat; in group 8 the Sonar shows 141 literate males per 
1,000, the Tamboli 27, the Barhai 23, the Lobar 20, the Barai 19, even the Nai 
16 ; whilst the only agricultural castes in this group that have figures on a par 
with these are the Kurmi (24) and the Koeri (18). The only non-agricultural 
caste in group 9 is the Bharbhunja : he has 23 male literates ; the Mallah stands 
next wfith 10. The Kalwar (133) and Teli (21) are vastly ahead of the Bhar (3) or 
Luniya (12). The Khatik heads his group with 8: next comes the Dusadh with 
6. Even in a group represented by such a trio as Bhangi, Chamar, and Dom, the 
last named (who in the hills follows many trades) has as many as 12 literates per 
1,000. Omitting the Muhammadan castes, there are 23 castes which are chiefly 
or completely agricultural: of these two have figures of male literacy over 100 
per 1,000, 3 have figures over 20 per 1,000, 6 have figures over 10 per 1,000, 
and 13 have figures under 10 per 1,000. Of the 25 non-agricultural castes 11 
have figures of male literacy of over 100, 6 figures of over 20, 4 of over 10, and 4 of 
under 10 per 1,000. Such results show only too clearly that in India education 
is very much more a mere means to an end than in any sense an end in itself; and 
this fact colours the whole educational problem. The non-agricultural caste finds 
a use for literacy, the agricultural caste does not. 

255. Literacy in cities. —The question of literacy in cities needs no lengthy 
description. The figures are, naturally, considerably higher than in the provincial 
figures. It is curious, however, to notice that even in cities the figure of male 
literacy for all religions at the adult age-period shows a slight decline, 221 from 
226. The proportion of literate Hindus is higher than that of literate Muham¬ 
madans : hut against this has to be put the fact that there are proportionately 
far more Muhammadans who reside in cities than Hindus. 

256. Literacy in different characters. —In table VIII literates are distin¬ 

guished according as they know only Urdu or Hindi, or know both, but one or the 
other better. As will be made clear in the next chapter, this distinction is not 
■one of language, but of script alone, and Urdu and Hindi as used in table VIII 
are equivalent to the Persian and Deva Nagari alphabets respectively (in the latter 
case, inclusive of its various cursive forms such as Kaithi). In 1901 this classifica¬ 
tion was of considerable importance because of a controversy over the court script 
which, has long since subsided. In 1911, though of less intrinsic importance, thn 
figures are of some little interest from several points of view. ' 

' Urdu and Hindi, meaning thereby the scripts only, are used by persons of 
difierent religions, or more accurately of Merent races: the Hindu, Arya, and Jain 
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favour Hindi, the Muhammadan and to a less degree the Indian Christian favour 
Urdu. The percentage of persons who use one or the other solely or chiefly are as 
follows in the various religions;—Hindu-—Hindi 84, Urdu 16; Muhammadan—Hindi 
14, Urdu 81; Arya—Hindi 59, Urdu 39 ; Jain—Hindi 79, Urdu 19 ; Indian 
Christian—Hindi 36, Urdu 62. The local distribution shows that Urdu is in greater 
favour than Hindi in only one revenue division (Eohilkhand) where 56 persons use it 
to 41 who use Hindi ; but it is also largely employed in Meerut (35 per cent, of all 
literates), Lucknow (32 per cent.), Fyzahad (28 per cent.), and Agra (22 per 
cent.). Elsewhere less than 20 per cent, of literates know the Persian script; whilst 
in Kumaun the percentage is as low as 6. Over the whole province, for 72 who 
write the Hindi script solely or chiefly, 26 write the Persian, and 3 are literate in 
other languages. 

But if Hindi is the favourite script of the vast majority, yet when the same 
person knows both scripts, it is noticeable that more persons know Urdu better than 
Hindi, than mce versa ; the actual proportions are 66 to 44, whilst in 1901, they 
were, save for a fraction, equal. The fact is now true of every important religion,, 
though in 1901 it was not true of Hindus. When selecting copyists for the abstrac¬ 
tion offices, I noticed that though I could get any number of men who knew only 
Hindi, and far more such men than men who knew only Urdu, yet of the men who 
knew both, the great majority knew Urdu the better. Again, in 1911, 151,710- 
males and 4,648 females know two scripts, as against 129,797 males and 
3,206 females in 1901. But of the total increase of 21,913 males and 1,442 
females, no less than 19,324 males and 1,340 females belong to that category 
which knows Urdu better than Hindi. All these facts show that the tendency 
is for education to develop along the Urdu rather than the Hindi line— once^ 
at all events, it attains to that higher plane where more than one script is 
studied. 

The causes of this preference for Urdu appear to me to be as follows ;—Firstly, 
though both scripts can be used for court documents yet as a matter of fact the 
Persian script is much the more commonly used, save in Kumaun. There is no- 
very valid reason why it should be so: possibly one cause is that even literate 
persons prefer to -go to the petition-writers to get their documents written rather 
than to write them themselves, merely to ensure that they are in the accepted 
form, and to get a little cheap and frequently worthless legal advice on such minor 
matters as the applicable code and section; and these writers usually employ the 
Persian script. In practice, the Persian is still the court script and undoubtedly 
this makes a difference, causing it to be the more popular. Secondly, the Persian 
script is on the whole rather more difficult to learn than the Leva Nagari. It 
may well be that some stated a preference for it simply for that reason ; for it 
would sound better and, as many tales prove, there is a great deal of human 
nature involved in the filling up of a census schedule. Thirdly, and perhaps 
chiefly, the point that strikes the European most about the literate Indian is that 
he seems to do so little with his literacy ; least of all does he read for pleasure's 
sake. But amongst some classes, the clerk, the tradesman, the business man, 
those generally with a better education than the average, there has been some 
improvement in this respect since 1901. It is now not uncommon to see such 
men with a vernacular newspaper or a book. Improvement was in any case to be 
expected as time went on : and if it occurred, it was certain, as matters are, to tell 
in favour of Urdu. There is an abundance of Urdu literature. Its matter may 
not be particularly lofty, consisting as it does chiefly of periodicals, religious works, 
school text-books, quasi-political treatises, and erotic novels : but its style is at all 
events intelligible. Hindi literature is no better in matter, audits style, owing to 
the Sanskritisms which disfigure it, is generally unintelligible to the ordinary man. 
If therefore people are to read anything, they will naturally read what they can 
understand rather than what they cannot. The subject will be referred to again 
in the next chapter, but there can be no more striking condemnation of what is 
called High Hindi than the fact that of the whole increase in the number of 
perspim who read both scripts, 90 per cent, is amongst people who prefer the script 
in wl^oh this debased style is not found. Even amongst Hindus, who might 
ironhally bp supposed to prefer Heva Hagari, the position has completely changed 
since 1901. Ten years ago, those Hip dus who knew Hindi better than Urdu 
outnumbered the other class by 6 per cent.; in 1911 the class which knows Urdu 
^j^ter thani Hindi is the more numerous byT3 per cent. 
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The inoi'ease of 16 per cent, on the total number of person.? who know both 
scripts may also be legitimately taken as evidence that the demand for an education 
rather better than that consonant with knowledge of a single script is considerably 
larger than it was in 1901. 

257. English education.— One hundred and twenty-one thousand five hun¬ 
dred and twenty-nine males and 16,087 females were returned as literate in English 
or 49 and 7 per 10,000 respectively, as against 36 and 5 in 1901. But from these 
figures we should exclude the totals of Europeans, &c., as shown in table 
XYIII or, in other words, the literates amongst non-Indian Christians : and the 
figures are then 35 and 2 per 10,000 for males and females respectively. The in¬ 
crease in male literacy of this type is considerable. Looking at the natural divis¬ 
ions, in Himalaya West 117 males can read and write English as against 63, in 
Sub-Himalaya West 49 as against 39, in the Western Plains 50 as against 38, in 
the Central Plains 60 as against 46, the Central India Plateau 61 as against 39, 
in Sub-Himalaya East 20 as against 15, and in the Eastern Plain 46 as against 
27 : the Bast Satpuras show a decrease, 24 as against 35. Of districts Dehra Dun 
(309), Naini Tal, Aimora, Lucknow (308), Allahabad, Jhansi, and Benares show 
figures over 130 ; Sultanpur with 12, Basti with 11, Pilibhit, Eheri and Partabgarh 
with 16 each and Etah, Budaun, Eatehpur, Bara Banki, Hamirpur, and Azamgarh 
with figures over 16 and below 20 stand at the bottom of the list. W^ithout 
multiplying statistics, it is obvious that districts with big cities or European 
colonies (such as Dehra Dun) show large proportions, 'whilst purely rural ones show 
small figures, as might be expected. Without geing into the figures by age-periods 
in any detail, it may be pointed out that at the age 15 to 20 and 20 and over,, 
which may be taken as covering the whole period of English education, the figures 
have enormously increased, save in the Eastern Satpuras. The figures for 15 to 
20 are also invariably much higher than those at 20 and over, which -Rns not 
always the case in 1901 : and the whole state of afiairs affords such striking proof of 

the growth of higher education, that I 
append a diagram comparing the figm’es 
of 1911 and 1901 at 16 to 20 by natural 
divisions. The English figures of the Eas¬ 
tern Satpuras (Mirzapur) depend chiefly 
on Mirzapur city itself, and as there was an 
extremely bad epidemic of plague there at 
the time of census doubtless the schools 
were closed, and certainly the city was 
emptied of at least two-fifths of its inha¬ 
bitants, so that the low figure is fictitious. 
As regards religions, Hindus show 29 males 
per 10,000 literate in English as against 
22 in 1901, Aiyas 1,062 as against 
565, Jains 263 as against 150, Muhammadans 65 as against S8, and Christians 
3,015 as against 3,988. The last decrease is on a par with the general decrease in 
Indian Christian literacy: there are 692 Indian Christians who are literate in 
BngUsh per 10,000. The Arya figure is noticeable, and there can be no doubt that 
the small Hindu increase is due in part to the fact that Hinduism loses so many 
of its best educated men to Aryaism. As regards females it is easiest to deal with 
absolute figures than proportions in the case of religions. There are 1,096 women 
who know English amongst Hindus as against 313 in 1901, 109 amongst Aryas as 
against 32, and 655 amongst Muhammadans as against 89 ; no less than 3,660 
Indian Christian women know English- Of the various natural divisions Himalaya 
West stands first 'with 32 literate women per 10,000, the Eastern Plain second with 
12, the Central Plain third with 109 ; the lowest place is taken by the Eastern 
Sub-Himalayas with 1 per 10,000. There is no decrease anywhere (^). 

258. Variation since 1881. —Owing to the differences in classification in 1881 
and 1891 it is impossible to obtain any comparison of value. Had the age-ps^io^s 
adopted been the same it would have been possible to obtain useful figures at two age- 
perio.^ (15 to 20 and 20 and over) by adding the number returned as learning to 
the number returned as literate in- these two enumerations and comparing the 
results with the literates of 1901 ^hd 1911: hnt unfortunately the age-periods 

E’ifteen given against lado-Gangetio Plain Ea«t in subsidiary table III, on page Id? of tbe Ueport of 1901 is a 
iampriut for 
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of 1881 and 1891 were 15 to 26 and 25 and over, so that not even so much is 
possible. To do this for the total figures would result in nothing of value as 
though doubtless all those returned as learning above the age of 15 were really 
literate, so would be some of those so returned from 0 to 15. In subsidiary 
table V, I have therefore merely compared the literacy figures of the four 
enumerations ; but apart from the errors introduced on account of the difference 
of classification, I have doubts of the accuracy of the figures of former enumera¬ 
tions, especially that of 1891, when measured by the test of 1911. Mr. Burn 
pointed out in 1901 that the literates belong chiefly to the upper and middle 
classes. In times of distress the population decreases, but these classes are little 
affected by it, so that pro tanto the figures of literacy should rise ; though against 
this increase one has to set off the decrease among such of the poorer 
classes as may wish to educate their children, who then become unable to pay 
school fees. This is doubtless so, but I do not think that it can account for the 
decreases between 1891 and 1901 ; and when the learners over 15 have been added 
to the literate there are decreases in no less than 19 districts in that decade. 
There would be a large increase on the whole period of 30 years ; but I am con¬ 
vinced that in part at all events the figures at all previous enumerations were 
vitiated hy the absence of any actual test of literacy, and people were returned as 
literate who would not have been considered so in 1911. 


259. The Educational department’s figures. —The most important educa- • 
tional returns are given in subsidiary tables YII and VIII and may be allowed to 
speak for themselves. Indeed with most of them census statistics have no concern. 
To the census official literacy is the sole object: the M.A. or the D.C.L. from his point 
of view are on a par with the boy who leaves school with a knowledge of the three 
E’s. But one branch of education can be compared with census returns in greater 
detail, both descriptive and statistical, namely vernacular primary education. For 
every man who is literate must have received at least so much instruction as is implied 
by primary education. There is no obvious comparison possible between the total 
number of educational institutions and literacy : arts colleges, training, and 
other special colleges, even secondary schools do not affect the situation simply 
because the boy who goes to one of these is already literate. But the number of 
vernacular primary schools are the cause of which “ census ” literacy is the effect; 
and it will be valuable to compare the number of scholars with number of 


literates, the number of institutions with the apparent demand for education, and 
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the proportion of literates to total f)opulation. Several causes affect these 
figures. 

(1) The chance of life of hoys between 6 to 16 is obviously better than the 
chance of life of the literates of the whole population, including as it does 
many old men. The literates therefore will diminish more rapidly than the scho¬ 
lars from this cause, and in the decade 1901—-1911 it is probable that the extra 
loss in the literates has been considerable, owing to its vicissitudes. 

(2) Adults emigrate, boys do not; emigration therefore also tends to affect 
the number of literates, but not that of school boys. 

(3) Adults, in this decade, have probably lost owing to the literary test, i.e. 
boys who had learnt and ought to be now classed as literates have ceased to be 
literate owing to disuse of their knowledge. 

If the figures are examined, it will be found that wherever these causes have 
been most in operation during the decade, the difference between the two 
proportions is greatest. In the Eastern Plain and the East Satpuras (difference 
21) there has been a combination of very severe plague and considerable 
emigration : whilst they are purely rural tracts where literacy might well disappear 
from disuse of learning. In the Central Plain (difference 12), there has been the 
same combination of circumstances though to a less degree. In the Eastern 
Sub-Himalayan tract (difference 9), plague has been far less severe, but emigration 
is considerable and the tract is rural. In the Western Sub-Himalayan tract 
(difference 7), plague must have been the chief factor. In the Plateau (difference 
6), there has been no plague, but there has been some emigration and the tract is 
rural. Elsewhere the difference is small. Yet when all allowances have been 
made on this account, I do not think that the difference is completely explained: 
and it must be remembered that in every case it is greater than appears, since it has 
not been possible to include the figures of scholars in private institutions. There is 
another and a much more gratifying cause. The figures show that the proportion 
of boys who are learning to read and write now is greater than the proportion of 
persons wEo are literate, i.e. who learnt to read and write at various periods in 
the past. If that be so then the conclusion can only be that the demand for 
education is greater than it used to be. 

A comparison of the state of affairs in 1911 with that in 1901 further bears 
out the statement. Firstly, whilst in 1911 every division shows a greater 
proportion of scholars to school-going age than of literates to total population, in 
1901 only one division does. The figures must be discounted for two reasons ; in the 
first place private institutions were more numerous and more popular 10 years ago 
than they are now, which would increase the figure of scholars : and in the second 
place, the decade 1891 to 1901 was more favourable than the decade 1901 to 1911; 
it had no plague, and also no literacy test to drag down the figures of literates. 
But even so, the position in 1911 in this respect is markedly better than in 1901. 
Secondly, the proportion of scholars in 1911 is vastly greater than in 1901; the 
increase in various divisions lies between 37 and 17 and over the province amounts 
to 17 per 1,000. On every ground therefore it can be stated that the desire for 
education has grown. 

As regards the case of Himalaya West which shows a lower proportion of 
scholars to school-going age than of literates to total population, the following 
facts probably explain the phenomena :— 

(1) There has been no plague and no emigration: the number of literates 
have not therefore decreased from these causes as they have elsewhere. 

(2) The incentive to education is very large, due to the pressure of the popu¬ 
lation on the land. The Kumaunis have to take to literacy for a living; the 
possibility of their forgetting what they have learnt and so disappearing from the 
literate column does not affect them. 

(3) The tract contains a large European and Anglo-Indian population the 
vast majority of whom are literate and also adult. This increases dispropor¬ 
tionately the figure of literates as compared with that of scholars. 

The other figures are interesting in view of the present demand for primary 
education which shall be free or compulsory or both. I do not propose to discuss 
the question in detail, but I think so much will not be open to argument. If 
primary education is to be a free gift of Government, it should be a gift of which 
all alike can avail themselves. If Government is to compel boys to receive a 
primary education, every boy must at least have a reasonable chance of submitting 
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to that compulsion. Yet taking the province as a whole, to every 9 villages there 
is only one school of some sort, and one school, which as snhmittiiig to inspection 
is of an approved standard, to every 12 villages. The mean distance between 
primary schools is 4 miles. Even within these imaginary blocks of 9 or 12 villages, 
each with an area of as many square miles, every boy of school-going age has not 
the same chance of going to school, simply because some must travel so much 
further than others to get there. And when one looks at the divisional figures the 
disproportion is even more striking. The figures for villages here matter less: 
they are obscured by the varying nature of the villages. In the Eastern Plain for 
instance there is 1 school to 14 villages and to 7 square miles. There is therefore 
1 village to each 320 acres. In the Plateau there is 1 school to 7 villages : but 
there is only 1 school to 18 square miles and consequently 1 village to every 2’6 
square miles. But the figures for area are enough to show that in some parts of 
the country there are boys who only on the score of distance, apart from difficulties 
connected with roads and climate, are practically out of reach of a school alto¬ 
gether. What is the value of giving a boy free education if he is not given a school 
to go to, and how can he be compelled to attend a school when there is no school 
for him to attend ? 

260. The quality of education. —One of the most striking differences in the 
figures of subsidiary table VII is against the entry “ Training Schools.” In 1891 
there were 7 schools with only 363 scholars. In 1901 there were 6 with 648 
scholars. In 1911 there are 2 colleges (higher and lower grade) with 77 scholars, 
114 schools or classes for masters with 1,085 scholars, and 17 training schools or 
classes for mistresses with 313 scholars. To adapt from a well-known book on 
the art of teaching, there was a time when people believed that when a master was 
teaching John Latin it was quite sufficient for him to know Latin. It is not so very 
long since it was first recognised that it was also necessary for him to know 
John—his “ object ” as well as his “ subject.” The knowledge of both involves the 
knowledge of how to impart the one to the other ; and the difference between the 
old and the new types of pedagogue is that between our trained and our untrained 
teachers. The very large increase in the number of schools for training cannot 
but have effected a considerable improvement in the quality of the education 
imparted. But even so, says the last resolution on education, the schools can 
only just maintain the proportion of trained to untrained teachers at its present 
figure, and the proportion is definitely said to be too low. 

The great increase in the number of special and professional and technical 
schools may also be noticed. In an age of specialization special instruction is 
required and a great deal has been done to fulfil this want. 

Yet in spite of all efforts on the part of the Educational department, real 
progress in literacy is slow for reasons rooted in the nature of the people. It can ' 
be most simply put in the form that education is not regarded as an end in itself 

but a means to an end. “ The majority of Indians.learn to read and write 

simply to be able to compose or read letters, and to keep accounts, and not with 
the object of reading books ” (still less of writing them or anything else). A large 
proportion of English students “ leave school as soon as they can compose, a more 
or less ungrammatical telegram.” So wrote Mr. Burn in 1901. It is probable 
that matters have from one point of view improved since then. The literate know 
more; but it is not so much because they ^vant to know more, but because better 
instruction is able to them more in a similar space of time. But whether 
education be good or bad, there is still in existence that ulterior motive, 
whether it be government service, or merely the desire to be able to write and read 
a letter and keep accounts. The most striking proof of this is found in the fact 
that so few educated Indians ever seem to read anything (though in this matter 
there is probably some improvement, judging not only from observation but from the 
increased total circulation of periodicals as shown in subsidiary table X); but 
this is a subject which Mr. Burn, exhausted in 1901. 

261. The difficulties in the way of female education.-— It is unnecessary to 
descant on the effect of the ywifa system and of early marriage on female educa¬ 
tion; they are factors whose effect is obvious and well understood. But there is- 
another .and quite as great a difficulty, namely the lack of female teachers. It is 
said that there is a feeling that the calling cannot be pursued by modest women. 
JFVi’md/flcie, it is difficult to see how such a feeling could arise, but the Indian 
argument to support it would: t^e, probably^ some such forrn as this ; “The life’s 
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object of woman is marriage ; if sbe is married her household duties preTent her 
teaching. If she teaches she can have no household duties or else she neglects 
them. If she has no household duties she must be unmarried and the only un¬ 
married women are no better than they should be. If she neglects her household 
duties, she is, though in a different way, no better than she should be.” The possi¬ 
bility of a mother instructing her own daughters does not appear to be contemplated. 
And as a matter of fact it is extremely difficult to see what classes can provide 
teachers except Hindu widows and Christian women 0). To the first there would 
be social objections ; they ought to stay in then father-in-law’s house. To the 
second there would be certainly religious and possibly social objections if they 
were Indian Christians : and in any case there are not sufficient either of Indian 
Christian women or of their European sisters. As it is, female education is 
still very largely in missionary hands ; the ordinary girls’ school is taught b}^ some 
old man, the inefficient substitute for a woman. The result is that one gets such 
an anomaly as a “ model” girls’ school taught by an old man who cannot even 
keep order, and with no provision for teaching sewing. In the school to which I refer 
one of the iDupils was a very respectable Hindu widow of high caste but poor circum¬ 
stances, aged about 26, who had been foimd begging and induced to learn with the 
object of ultimately teaching. She was meantime supported by a “ scholarship ” 
subscribed by various gentlemen interested in female education, as under the rules 
it was not possible to give her any other kind. To such shifts is one put in back¬ 
ward districts to find (and make) a female teacher. I remember well that when I 
was discussing the question of the local supply of literate women available (so far as 
qualifications of literacy alone were concerned) to make female teachers in a tract 
of country of some 1,200 square miles and certainly up to the average of the sur¬ 
rounding districts in the matter of female education, the number of such was five 
all told ; and of the five not one would have, or in the circumstances of Hindu 
society could ever have, undertaken such a post. At one time Grovernment offered 
very valuable scholarships to the wives of male teachers who would pass certain 
examinations, on the principle that their husbands would teach them and the 
two schools could be combined, as it were, under one roof. Only one such woman 
took it up in this same tract and very soon gave it up. In a word, female educa¬ 
tion has to overcome many serious difficulties, the indifference of the public 
(tolerant though they usually are), the absence of thoroughness and steady endea¬ 
vour ; but the greatest of all difficulties is the lack of female teachers. 

262. Educational expenditure. —In 1891 the direct expenditure on primary 

I education was Es. 5,67,822, 
in 1901, Es. 7,18,471, and 
in 1911, Es. 17,76,484. No 
distinction has been drawn 
hetw'een provincial and local 
fund expenditure, which is 
a distinction chiefly of 
accounts: both types of 
expenditure are of public 
money. The figure is 
now very large; but even 
so, the charges on account 
of the lower grades of the 
inspecting staff (who are 
chiefly concerned with pri¬ 
mary education) are not 
included. In the margin 
are given the figures of ex¬ 
penditure under various 
heads: I have taken the 
figures of 1901-02 and 
1910-11, the first and last 
years of the decade. 


Espeuditure in— 


Expenditure 





1 


population in 


1910-11. 

1901.02. 

(chief items). 

Head. 








IMales. 

Pemales. 

Males. 

Females. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

ArtBCotkgea ... 

757,198 

38,953 

430,113 

16,058 

17 

9 


796,151 

446 H71 



Professional Colleges 

442,990 

1 

260,433 

1 



Secondary Schools 

2,168,433 

450,812^ 

862,459 

1 94,552 

55 

21 


3,619,244 

957-011 



Primary 

1,549,616 

225,868 

1,191,807 

I 224,778 

38 

30 


1,775,484 

1,416,585 



Training 

134,2511 60,282 

55,9 J 6 

11,668 


... 


194,536 

67'584 i 



Other ape cial schools 

263,460 

1,890 1 

100,638 

... 




264,830 





Umverslty 

1'20,213 


64,634 




Direction and Inspection... 

635,646 


317,009 




Buildings 

1,452,642 


634,063 




Other 

1*047,469 


205,306 



i 

Total direct expenditure ... 

6,093,356 


3,248,421 


'l29 ' 

I 6S 

Indirect expenditure 

3,245,968 


1,311,013 


69 

i " 

Grand total 

9,330,223 


4,559,433 


198 

I 95 


The figures show an increase of over 100 per cent,, yet even so the expenditure amounts 
only to some 3 annas per head of population. 


263. Publications. —The number of books published yearly are shown in 
' subsidiary table X. A considerable increase has occurred in the number, of books 


(1) Aryas may in some respects be oa a difierent plane. But then Aryas are noli numerous. 
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written in English, whilst books written in Urdu have been fewer than in the 
previous decade. Hindi literature has received a considerable impetus partly 
because such useful institutions as the Nagari Praohariui Sabha are able to 
oi'ganize it and the many caste Sabhas also publish works. The Sanskrit scholars 
have also increased their output: the Persian scholars have done far less 
than they did in the previous decade. Books have been written also in Eoman- 
Hindustani, Punjabi, Bengali, Nepali, Parbatia, Marathi, G-urmukhi, Ho, Arabic, 
Bonian-Punjabi, Uujrati, Gurkha, Liishai, Pahari, and Mandari: whilst there is 
a considerable number of polyglot books—probably in Urdu, Hindi, and English or 
some combination of two of these three. 

These figures however give no clue to the number of readers, which is more 
important for our purposes than the number of writers or publications. In this 
respect the figures of periodical publications are far more valuable. In 1891 
there were 101 publications of which 71 were wholly or partially in Urdu: 26 
wholly or partially in Hindi; 6 that were in both languages and 2 in Gurkha., 
The total cu'culation was 37,349 of which 16,725 read Urdu, 8,002 Hindi, and 
2,122 read both. In 1901 there were besides 29 English periodicals with a 
circulation of 19,668, 108 papers of which 71 were wholly or partially in Urdu 
with a circulation of 24,967, 34 in Hindi with a circulation of 17,419, 2 in both 
as well as one in Bengali, all with trivial circulations; the total circulation was 
43,026, excluding English. In 1911 the increase is nothing less than enormous. 
There are 122 periodicals wholly or partially in Urdu: their circulation is 80,168: 
there are 87 wholly or partially in Hindi, and 4 in Sanskrit with a circulation of 
78,981; there are 7 other papers in other languages, including one described as in 
Boman-English (whatever that may mean as distinguished from ordinary English); 
and 66 in English with a circulation of 57,482. The total circulation, exclusive of 
English, is 167,764 or 4 times as great as it was ten years ago. There is no ques¬ 
tion therefore that people use their literacy a great deal more than they used to. 

264. The number of scholars of various castes in schools.—I have been 
provided by the Educational department of Government with the number of scholars 
of various castes, who are undergoing primary education in board schools. The 
figures do not represent the exact distribution of primary education by caste, for 
apparently the figures of aided schools and certainly the figures of private schools 
are omitted : nor can any comparison be instituted between the number of scholars 
and number of persons at the school-going age because the Government figures 
usually relate to the whole province and the age-figures only to a part of the 
province. Still the figures are valuable as showing that on the whole literacy and 
primary education correspond. As regards males the Kayastha with 116 scholars 
per 1,000 of population stands first; the Bhuinhar is second with 83; Banias come 3rd 
with 70 ; then Dhusar-Bhargava (68), Taga (54), Brahman (49), Sonar (43), Eajput 
(40). Next comes a class with figures ranging from 10 to 18 scholars per 1,000; the 
Bhat (17), Jat (18), Kurmi (16), Mali (12), Barhai (14), Lohar (10^ Nai (llX and 
Teh (13). The rest have less than 10 scholars apiece, Gujar and Koeri (7), Ahir, 
Lodh, Eahar, and Kaohhi (4), Murao, Kisan and Kumhar (3), Kori, Gadariya, and 
Hewat (2), Pasi and Dhobi (1), Chamar, Bhangi, and Dom (under 1). The literary 
and trading classes again stand high, with the Brahman and the Brahmauical 
castes (Taga and Bhuinhar) and the Eajput. A long way behind these are 
occupational castes, Bhat, Barhai, Lohar, Nai, and Teli, with the better class 
agriculturists (Jat, Nurmi, and Mali). The general sum of cultivating castes 
^ way beyond these again, whilst the Pasi and Dhobi, Chamar, Bhangi, 
and Dom are at the bottom of the list; where they are likely to remain until 
they get schools reserved for them, since no decent caste would allow its boys to 
sit on the same benches with them. As regards females the figures are less 
conclusive, as probably private instruction and aided schools play a disproportion- 
ately la^e share in female education. The Dhusar-Bhargava (96 female scholars 
per 10 000 of population), Kayastha (76), Banias (78), and Sonars (46) lead the 
way ; then come the Brahman and Bhuinhar (each 26), Eajput (21) Taga (19), 
and curiously enough the Mali (11). Bhats, Jats, Kahars, Barhais, Lohars, Nais, 
and Tubs have figures: between 4 and 8; the Pasi, Chamar, Gujar, Kori, Kisan, 
GadMya, aim Dhobi have a just enough female scholars to give them a proportion 
tfeBhangi and Doip have none: the rest have proportions of 1 or 2 per 
iO,UUU._.Xho proportions are given in subsidiary table YI. against the castes 
concerned, » 
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Subsidiary table I .—Eduoaiion by age, 


Numto per milla 


Religion and age^ 

Urdu, 

Hindi, 

Urdu-Hindi 


petiod. 

1 

(k 

•52 

»S! 

Parsons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

AllB^l^ons 

191 

190 

200 

671 

676 

620 

54 

57 

27 

0—10 •. 

252 

261 

207 

648 

656 

608 

22 

22 

21 

10—15 •. 

2S2 

234 

209 

673 

676 

642 

38 

39 

29 

15—20 

217 

217 

211 

682 

632 

634 

66 

69 

36 

20 and over •. 

177 

176 

195 

679 

684 

618 

57 

59 

25 

Hindu, Braiiinamc., 

89 

92 

38 

797 

792 

879 

55 

55 

16 

0—10 

145 

158 

50 

792 

782 

871 

20 

21 

13 

10—16 

131 

138 

31 

787 

779 

904 

36 

38 

16 

16—20 

no 

115 

36 

748 

739 

885 

66 

69 

20 

20 and over ,, 

76 

78 

39 

807 

804 

872 

65 

57 

16 

Hindu, Axfo, 

198 

222 

63 

551 

491 

883 

136 

157 

21 

Or^lO 

177 

219 

68 

737 

668 

915 

26 

32 

10 

10—16 

200 

■ 236 

66 

605 

530 

883 

80 

98 

13 

16—20 

224 

254 

90 

623 

466 

826 

138 

162 

81 

20 and ovei *. 

194 

214 

52 

526 

474 

894 

160 

179 

24 

HindUy Sraluno ,. 

105 

250 


210 

250 

182 

53 

125 

.. 

0^10 

« t 

» *. 

• * 

600 

, , 

600 

.. 

.. 

• ft 

10-15 

• « 

• %• 

•« 


• • 

• • 

• < 

ft ft 

• 




rir- 

,, 


iftii." ■■■ 

* . ’"V. ■ ■ 

" V ft 


20 and over 

ias 

250 

t « 

187 

250 

125 

68 

125 

• • 

Jftin .. 

113 

118 

70 

766 

754 

893 

60 

64 

16. 

O-IQ 

170 

206 

24 

769 

710 

958 

38 

46 

6 

10—15 

119 

125 

64 

793 

780 

912 

62 

55 

20 

15—20 

140 

149 

ax 

748 

725 

909 

60 

55 

14 

20 and over 

105 

ip^ , 

i m 


..'mi 

873 

65 

68 

17 

Bikh .. 

189 

195 

120 

240 

225 

398 

35 

3T 

17 

0—10 

283 

382 

63 

433 

405 

500 

32 

,, 

105 

10—16 

351 

405 

86 

860 

812 

600 

15 

17 


16—20 

230 

242 

111 

215 

181 

556 

80 

33 

ft. 

20 and over 

170 

173 

187 

229 

220 

831 

37 

39, 

8 

iBudd^t ^ 



." 







0—10 «« 

260 
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* « 
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« « 


ft • 

ft* 

10—15 

91 j 

143 

, , 

545 

671 

500 

,, 

, , 

.ft 

15—20 

100 
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, , 

600 

750 


ft * 

ft . 

ft. 

20 and over 

43 

52 


435 

879 

727 

29 

36 

ft. 

Huhammato .. ' 

793 

788 

853 

113 

116 

76 

52 

55 

21 

0—10 

856 

863 

817 

94 

02 

106 

18 

18 

17 

10—15 

853 

856 

828 ' 

86 

88 

76 

29 

SO 

16 

16—20 

827 

822 

874 

74 

75 

60 

54 

67 

20 

20andove? ,, 

774 

767 

868 

124 

128 

76 

58 

61 

22 

Christiaii, all ,, 

131 

no 

173 

96 

76 

135 

45 

30 

76 

0—10 

226 

172 

270 

138 

136 

140 

37 

22 

51 

10—16 

272 

266 

279 

137 

125 

147 

81 

68 

103 

16r-20 

232 

231 

282 

168 

141 

196 

03 

67 

120 

20 and over *, 

93 

83 

113 

78 

63 

117 

36 

26 

65 

Christian, Indian .. 

377 

405 

3f7 

288 

291 

284 

136 

U2 

162 

Or-lO 

48Q 

415 

621 

803 

356 

270 

83 

56 
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10—15 

480 

609 

437 

246 

240 

248 

147 

111 

195 

15—20 

380 

434 

387 

289 

230 

298 
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134 
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20 and over 
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877 

270 

296 

267 

295 
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116 
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\% 

8 

n 
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2 

6 

1 

1 

2 
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21 
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15 

7 

4 

9 

1 

1 
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8 
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3 

2 

4 
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20 
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16 
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10 

6 
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2 

2 
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1 

1 

2 
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Number per tnilla who are 
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Other languages. 
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a 
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55 

I 
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0 

m 

(§ 
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OQ 

0 

'S 

a 
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m 

0 

'3 

a 

11 

iS 

13 
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15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

43 
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84 

81 

IM 

34 

61 

5 


19 
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67 

53 
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5 

8 

1 


, 33 

84 

15 

24 

17 

105 


64 

60 

111 

37 

59 

7 


66 

eo 

18 

i 29 

22 

101 


104 

102 

126 

50 

83 

9 


, 43 

45 

14 

44 

37 

163 


85 

F 82 

140 

45 

82 

6 



M 

13 

I .15 

u 

54 


5^ 

; S5 

16 

32 

SB 

1. 


20 

\ ■ 21 

9 

23 

18 

67 


2a 

r 25 

13 

4 

7 

1 


:3s 

1 36 

14 

1:1 

9 

35 


4^ 

43 

18 

35 

58 

6 


, 62 

65 

16 

u 

12 

43 


74 

77 

21 

47 

79 

6 


. 46 

47 

i 

16 

14 

60 


56 

51 

15 

4L 

77 

4 


jn 

iw 

13 

18 

to 

10 


141 

^63 

, 21 

2^ 

384 

E8 


22 

28 

5 

38 

5a 

2 


44 

57 

8 

72 

97 

43 


<. 80 

,93 

31 

85 

43 

7 


109 

135 

11 

322 

427 

169 


96 

106 

47 

30- 

23 

7 


184 

218 

33 

346 

488 

151 


168 

121 

16. 

. 12^ 

12 
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ISO 
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24 

297 

471 
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375 
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545 

463 
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•. 
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f2 

ts 

n 

12 
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54 

7 
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470 

52 


32 

37 

12 

1 

1 
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i 

10 

51 

51 

78 
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34 

37 

.4 

2 

3 
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V 

40 
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67 


59 

66 

10 

5 

6 
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62 

70 
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51 

53 

25 

14 

14 
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64 

11 
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63 
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26 

44 
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34 
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57 
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63 

69 
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45 

47 

24 
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20 
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. 45 

.. 


91 

143 

»» 

2Y3 

143“ 

500 


364 

286 

500 

144 

163 

, 75 


•. 

, , 

*»# 

300 

125' 

1,000 


300 

,125 

1000 

156 

276 

57 




.»* 

493 

534, 

273 

, 

130 

,138 

91 

140 

. 204 

52 



. 21 


: 22 


42r: 


96 

102 

29 

u 

59^ 

6 


13 

13 

11 

19 

14 

49? 


39 

43 

13 

5 

8 

1 


13 

13 

•8 

19 

18 

73 


86 

92 

33 

34 

54 

8 


21 

22 

13 


24 

33 


1S3 

166 

32 

49 

82 

10 



23 

, 8 

22 

21 

86;^ 


91 

96 

29 

45 

81 

■' 


:.'M 

n 

.:24 : 

708 

7W? 

592^: 


81j 

; . 863 

7^9 

» . 




16 

21 

.13 ^ 

584 

649 , 

526 


664 

,,726 

609 





'25 : 

25 

22 

485 

626 

449 


64^ 

, 676 

608 





i 28 ; 

33 

23 

479 

528 

429 


717 

, 761 

671 





18 

;i5 

.27 

■: 7^5 


67a 


867 

: 896 

792 








:ifi 

m 

isr 


456 

473 

©7 

298^ 

349‘ 

2325 


33 

54 

-.20 ^ 

101 

119,, 

89 


266 

, ,277 

260 

91, 

. 385 1 

. 66 

O-r-lO' / 

44 

.55 

.86 ; 

§4 

85 

84 


36l 

,371 

354 

l256 

1. 221 

.,299 

ICK-IS . 

V 49* 

66 

35 ^ 

120 

86,. 

146 


60i 

,.523 

492 

^32®^: 

; 311 

.828 

15—2(3:' - 

68 

1 70 

. : 66 : 



20fc 


49| " 

, 505 

-489 

39^: 

471' 

.273 

aoaindftms:* 

‘ . X 

.A 


983 

988 

967 


99| 

998 

981 





3 


. 6 


967 

@70 

■ M 

94 

,.995 

970 




' ''J 

;,2 


.,2 

m 

989 . 

971 

« 

98| 

,^98 

971 


* 




■A? 

.. 1 

951 

965.. 

930 


994 ! 

, 997 

990 



* 

. . ■ - . 

^^1 : 




990,. 

@70 


99l 

,998 1 

984 


ft 


s-:-V'^ , t:- 

1 

3 

.. »"• 

874 

832 

^7 


65| 

784 

404 

700 

73^ 

.652 



.Ac* ' 


W 

941, . 

870 


i7i 

, 235 I 

ISO 

: 238, 

. 2Sg 

..235 

,. 

■■ ,JU* 

. As* 


92^ 

857.. 

1,000 


59t 

,686 

^ 500 

: 837. 

. 94ef 

..744 




Aa*’ 

m 

760., 

1,900 


69| 

. .778 

565 

; 831. 

. 876 

.,766 

—■ 


4 


m 

833^, 

926 


671 

, 830 

4Q1 

j 803, 

. 79d 

..834 

■- 

* • 

C * 


1,000 

1*000 

1*000 


58| 

611 

538 

1 620 

64^' 

.. 591 

. . i’j. 

■'* -f-i* 




i>ooOiA 



1,006 

1/K)0 ^ 

* * 

l^Oj 

, 3S|i 

»« • * 

r "•:> '• 

■ ■ 

♦♦ 


l,0pp 

l,O0(\, 

. • 


1,006 

1,000 

it« 

1,000. 

.l,00Ci 

. =t •, 


, '** 


«« . 

im : 

1,000^, 

m * 

<1? 

l,00f 1 

1,000 

m » 

|,000J 

.i,ood 

.. ,» 


■ 



liOOp I 

1,000,, 

IMX) 


48$ i 

..417 

538 

1 600, i 

. 60d 

..619 
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CHAPTER Vin.—EDUCATION. 


Subsidiary table l.—Ediitaiiod iy: 


. Number per miilfi' 





Urdu. 



Bindi. • 


Urdu-Hindi.r 

And Aira-i>driod. 












Persons. 

^ Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

■ 

persona. 

Males. 

Femaieft. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 . 

7' 


3 


AU BellgiOSB 

a f 

288 

m 

460 

m 

6ft 

491 


ni 

w 

0—10 

9 

246 

283 

870 

740 

752 

630 



a. 

10-16 


234 

226 

400 

748 

765 

686 



l4 

16-20 


243 

240 

349 

731 

786 

676 


19 

' 80 

20 and over 

9 

S02 

296 

497 

678 

686 

449 

^KjS 

HI 

>9 


• • 

lot) 

100 

107 

681 

61} 

87t 



■■ir 

0—10 .. 

a * 

119 

123 

65 

874 

869 

935 


HI 

ft ft 

10—16 .. 


99 

99 

75 

882 

881 

925 

11 

12 

ft ft 

16-20 .. 

• 

89 

91 

26 

884 

883 

921 

20 

20 

26 

20 and av«c 


103 

101 

132 

880 

881 

845 

12 

12 

■‘18 

mndn, iift 

• • 

166 



810 

94$ 

800 

fft 

Hyia 

: 

0-10 .. 

«• 

600 

• k 

1,000 

600 


ft ft 

o . 


:lio' 

10-16 .. 

■» 

70S 

846 

250 

236 

164 

600 

69 


16-20 .. 


445 

583 

ft ft 

883 



322 



SO and ovee 

• • 

668 

623 

ft • 

829 

< 261 


• 92 


"m a 

fiindu, Brahma 

• • 

: 






#4 

ft ft 

«l 

0—10 «• 

• • 4 

« » 



• f 



• 1 

..4 

ii'. 

10—16 .. 

.. 


ftrft* 



.. 

■.* 

4 4 

• t 

a 

15—20 .. 

■ » a 




0 • 

,, 

• • 

• « 

ki 

V ft 

20 and over 

.. 

• 9 


■ .. 

.. 

• * 


• 1 


hi 

lain 

.. 

m 

189 

m 

640’ 

6li 

7S0 

140 

151 

"ft! i 

0—10 .. 

•« 


■r-4 

.« 

.. 

,, 

* , 

.. 

. * 

ft ft. 

10-16 ... 








‘ •. 

,■, 

ft'ft. 

16-20 .. 


667 

667 


333 . 

333 


.. 

,, 

■ aa. 

20 and over 

a • 

149 

136 

833 

659^ 

669 

667 

170 

182 


Si^ 

• • 

ft ft 


ft. 


250 

■i i 

200 

*450 

■'•a 

0-10 .. 

. • 

ft t 

• ft 

■ « a 



9 ft 

*11 

at 


10-15 .. 

a 

a * 

«'• 

ft ft 

•* 

• . 


* 'ft 

, , 

ft ft 

15—20 .. 

n a 

• » 

a* 

ft 'ft 

» .. 


• a' 

% 'ft 

,, 

aa 

20 and over 

• ♦ 


«'A 

9'ft 


260‘ 

a « 


250 

'••4 

Buddhist 

« * 







a • 

4 • 

' A 4 

0-10... 


a* 

•-ft 1 

ft ft 

•« 


• k 

an 

a 4 

. 

10—15 .. 

* • 

• »’ 

.-ft. 

ft ft 

ft ft 

" • 


nn 

■ a 4 

*' •* 

16—20 .. 

,, 


• • 

ft ft 



• '4 

a4 

• % 


SO and over 

9 9 - 

a » 

• •ft 

ft ft 

a * 

ft ft' 

aw 

wa 



Knhaminada&i 

« ♦ 


978 

99S 

14 

It 

f ' 

2 

2 


0-10 ,, 

9 9 

959 

950 

1,000 

14 

> 17 

••t 


ft ft 

4* 

10-16 .. ^ 

• • 

979 

982 

960 

If 

. 14 

40 

ft t 

• 4 

a a 

15^20 

• •( 

981 

979’ 

1,006 

16 

17 


ft't 

au 

• a. 

20 and over 


973 

974 

995 

14'-; 

. 16 

• '4 

2 

2 


Christian, aUi 

« •' 

109 

196 

88 

ISS^ 

at' 

BS 

: ” 43 

:'I6. 

■■•■12'! 

0-10 •. 

• •( 


• r 

ft 9- 

ft 

• •” 


• • 

• 4 

: ** 

10—16 



.. 

ft ft 

£ ... '■ 



ft m 

ft 4 

■■ ,, 

16-20 


260 

IflOO 

4 ■ ft- ft 




260 

a. 

; 813 

so and over 

• * 

105 

118 

95 

. 184: 

295. 

95 

26 

59 

’ ■ > •• 



’ m 

aso 

m 

- tm 

wr 

m 

80 

BS< 


0^0^ V . 

• . 

• a- 

’ • ft, 

ft ft 

" ' ■ a i 





' ft ft 

10—15 

• • 

■ a * ■ 

9 9 

ft* ft 

* “ ' ft » 

‘ ft ft* 



ft ft 


16—20.,*, 


500 

1,000 

ft^ft 

... 

■ 



, , 


SOumdoTOf 

« • 

17*: 

182 

167 

804 

464‘ 

m 

44 

. 91 


CRuristianf othora 

• •i 


: , 




f- ■ •• 


- •« 

- «• 

0^10;... 

• *r 

aw 

awi- 

♦.# 


‘09i' 


•'• 

-' ft ft’ 


10-16... 


•;* 

a-j»i 

a.a 

‘ -r 

•mir ’ 


a « 

- *« 

■•' a *. 

16—20,.,: 

*•- 

aft 

' ' *.*:• 

* a 


- * ' 



wW 


20 and over. 

« r! 


■ ' , 

- ■•.V 




V "■ *'« 

■ a 

r*. 

®wai 




T - - 

i!" - V’ 



.-i . 

, 


CVr-lO" 

« •. 

' •. .- 

■ 4r!*v , 


^ r ^ r ' 

■ ifti*.' ■ 




1 

• r 


101—16 



' *vi, ^ 

•> i 

^ '■ ai ' 




• a 


16—20.. 

, • #: 




^ ' • *> 





««. 

SOandoveti? . 

■■ •►44 


'1 ! ■ '9^- ■• ' 

* ■ i 



••V'" 

99i 



jw- 'i ii' 

«..t,. 

,, ; 'r' 


'' r.:"i 

^'1 . w": 

"..7 i ■ : 

; :■ ' 

^ .. 

. « 

1 . - 

O-rrlO .. i , 


n •f*/- ' 

- :. ■ . ’ 1 

' niii- ■ 

i , 





i 44. 

10^16 f *. } 

J:6-,20:.. . 

l^O^andovar 1 

• • 

.V 


♦■I. ■' ■ ; 

, •* , 'i 

-, Owfc • 1 

i ' 

»-,-••• - 

' ! r.-', 

■ } •' " 

! ••’■ 

1 •' •-' ■ ■ 

»'«r ^ ' 

^ .4 

M’ 

« •• . 

•■a"" 















































CHAPTER Till.—EDUGATIOX., 

age, and religion (Native States). 


267 : 


who are literate in-— 




Number per mille who 


Hindi-Urdu. 


Other langu 

iges. 

are literate in EngLsh. 




Persons. 

ALiles. 

Females 

Persons. 

Hales. 

j 

i Females. 

1 Persons 

i Hales. 

Female.- 

j 

Persons. 

1 Hales. 

; Females. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

ir 

1 IS 

i 

19 

20 

! 

1 22 

4 

4 

7 

4 

4 

31 

44 

44 

44 

33 

39 

1 2 

2 

2 


8 

9 


ro 

22 

1 

2 

4 


4 

5 

15 

4 

4 


40 

47 

1 28 

19 

32 

I 2 

•4 

4. 

3 

3 

2 

SO 

66 

66 

j 76 

19 

51 

2 

4 

7 

5 

3 

ss 

42 

41 

46 

30 

56 

2 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

34 

35 

18 

23 

1 44 

1 

2 

3 



,. 


12 

13 

.. 

3 

[ 

I 0 


5 

5 


3 

3 


£8 

SS 

25 

22 

i 39 

1 

5 

4 

27 

2 

2 

,, 

48 

4S 

53 

33 

59 

2 

5 

5 

•• 

1 

1 

0 

S3 

Oo 

Uej 

13 

32 

62 

1 

9 

10 



.. 


239 

CM 

133 

231 

371 

63 


.. 



.. 


500 

1,000 


16 

16 

16 

•. 

• • 


,, 

.. 

.. 

294 

3C8 

250 

333 

481 

166 

’*13 

15 





222 

267 


375 

517 

15S 



•• 

•• 

223 

232 

143 

•• 

.. 

... 

18 

19 

;; 

•• 



rs 

19 

•* 

185 

298 

31 

.. 



*■ 


... 

.. 

. 

* 

138 

IS5 

143 

”22 

'23 

.. 

,, 





,. 

261 

462 





.. 

22 

23 

.. 

262 

423 

40^ 

400 

250 

1,000 


2S0 


200 

250 

... 

192 

3S4 

67 


•• 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 


.. 




• * 



•» 



* • 



.. 

400 

260 

1,660 

260 

250. 

'■ ... 

200 

250 

... 

85 

571 

i6r 

•• 

•- 

.... 

8 

9 

4 

67 

72. 

1 4 

25 

27 

2 

... 

.. 

.. 

27 

33 

.. 

27 

33 

•. 

1 

' 2 




.. 

4 

4 

.. 

66 

74 


9 

15 

2 

... 

., 

.. 

3 

4 


137 

148 

.. 

18 

30 

3 



.. 

9 

9 

”5 

61 

65 

5 

23 

41 

i 3 

109 

136 

84 

587 

455 

708 

63Q 

500 

750 

26 

24 

25 

.. 

*. 

,, 

1,000 

1,000 


1 000 

1 0.00 


4 

8 




.. 

1.000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


12 

19 


.. 


,, 

500 

, . 

667 

750 

1.000 

29 

14 

45, 

132 

176 

95 

553 

352 

715 

579 

412 

714 

40 

£8 

4S 

200 

250 

154 

240 

.. 

451 

320 

S3 

538 


.. 

.. 



'*• 


.. 

- 

•• 

.. 

•• 

.. 

.. 

.. 


’! 


• • 

*' 


500 

* * 

1,660 

1» 

... 

.. 

. ’ii7 

273 

i67 

261 

.. 

560 

304 

90 

500 

* V 

,, 





1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

,, 



... 

.. 

.. 

1,000 

1000 

• • 

1,000 

1.000 

. * 

■ 



.. 

.. 


1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

*. 







1.000 

1 660 

1,000 


1,000 




... 

• • 

.. 

1,000 

1,660 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


- 

-• 




. « 

. , 

. * 

* . 


.. 

• f 

.... 


• * 

*■ • 



• • 

** 

* • 


* • 

.. 


... 

*. 



. . 


•• 

• • 

.. 

•• 

.. 

.. 


*"* 

* * 

• - 



• • 



* * 



... 

... 

* 



. « 


• i 


^ J 




— . 


.... 

. .. 


•» 



.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 



... 



.. 

. .... 

-- ' 

• • 


.. 





■ 


• * 

. .. 


• • 


•-* 

•' 
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CHAPTEE VIII.—EDUCATION. 


Subsidiary table II .—Education by age, sex, and locality. 


District and natural division. 

j Number per mille who are literate. 

1 

All ages. 

0~10. 

10—15. 

16—20. 

20 and over; 

"o 

B 

m 

o 

'fi? 

bH 

CD 

d 

a 

o 

Cfl 

^ i 

Females. 

m 

3 

d 

Females, 

CO 

tu 

Females. 

CO 

1 

e 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

i 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

^'ll' 

XTnited Provinces (Bntisli Territory) .. 

34 

61 

5 

5 

2 

59 

7 

83 


52 

9 

Mimalat/a^ West ,, 

69 

124 

9 

18 

3 

135 

14 

167 

15 

i63 

10 

Debra Dun .. 

96 

142 

31 

21 

11 

126 

61 

176 

45 

176 

32 

Naini Tal 

69 

90 

11 

13 

4 

102 

21 

116 

25 

113 

12 

Almora 

64 

125 

6 

17 

2 

141 

9 

177 

10 

164 

0 

Gurbwal 

12 

143 

3 

20 

1 

153 

4 

192 

4 

197 

3 

StihSimalaycbj West 

28 

47 

5 

5 

1 

41 

7 

61 

5 

7P 

8 

Babaranpur 

33 

55 

6 

6 

2 

41 

7 

66 

5 

79 

8‘ 

Bareilly 

29 

49 

6 

5 

1 

39 

8 

67 

11 

69 

7 

Bijnor 

28 

47 

6 

7 

2 

50 

11 

64 

10 

63 

6 

Pilibbit 

27 

46 

5 

7 

1 

49 

9 

60 

11 

62 

0 

Kbed 

20 

35 

3 

3 

1 

31 

4 

45 

6 

49 

3 

Jndo-Q-angeiic JPlain, West 

B5 

58 

6 

9 

2 

59 

9 

81 

11 

79 

, T" 

Muzafiarnagar 

30 

52 

4 

6 

1 

44 

5 

64 

12 

74 

5 

Meerut 

37 

63 

6 

8 

2 

54 

10 

73 

8 

89 

6 

Balandsbabr 

29 

52 

4 

6 

1 

49 

6 

79 

9 

70 

3 

Aligarh 

44 

75 

7 

13 

3 

80 

11 

108 

11 

95 

7 

Muotra 

64 

92 

8 

! 15 

3 

85 

10 

110 

12 

121 

9 

Agra 

66 

94 

11 

16 

5 

105 

14 

125 

20 

118 

12 

Parrukhabad 

33 

55 

7 

8 

2 

61 

11 

84 

14 

70 

7 

Mainpuri 

32 

53 

6 

8 

2 

65 

9 

76 

11 

68 

6 

Etawab 

38 

63 

7 

12 

2 

77 

10 

91 

11 

79 

7 

Etah 

25 

43 

4 

5 

1 

40 

6 

62 

7 

59 

4 

Budaun 

20 

33 

4 

6 

1 

87 

8 

50 

6 

43 

4 

Moradabad 

26 

44 

6 

6 

2 

44 

9 

66 

12 

60 

0 

Sbabjabanpur 

28 

47 

6 

7 

2 

48 

9 

64 

10 

61 

6 

Indo-Gangetic Tlain^ CenU'al , , 

B3 

59 

5 

7 

1 

53 

6 

79 

8 

79 

5 

Oawnpore ., , . ... 

49 

84 

8 

11 

3 

76 

11 

47 

13 

108 

8 

Fatebpur 

30 

65 

3 

10 

1 

64 

4 

80 

7 

68 

4 

Allahabad 

39 

70 

7 

11 

3 

68 

11 

98 

15 

94 

8 

Lucknow 

58 

95 

15 

11 

4 

81 

19 

130 

29 

124 

17 

Unao 

83 

60 

3 

8 

1 

58 

2 

81 

5 

80 

3 

Bae Bareli 

34 

64 

3 

1 

1 

61 

3 

79 

4 

87 

a 

Sltapur 

25 

44 

3 

4 

1 

35 

4 

69 

5 

61 

3 

Hardoi .. 

27 

46 

4 

4 

1 

48 

6 

68 

7 

61 

3 

Fyzabad ., ., ., 

28 

53 

3 

6 

1 

44 

3 

69 

4 

74 

3 

Suitanpur 

26 

50 

i 2 

4 

* 

39 

2 

65 

3 

72 

2 

Partabgarb .. 

23 

43 

! 2 

2 

« 

38 

2 

61 

3 

68 

2 

Bara Bauki .. ,. 

24 

43 

1 ^ 

6 


37 

3 

57 

4 

54 

3 

Central India Flateatt 

40 

74 

4 

11 

1 

91 

7 

109 

9 

95 

4 

Banda 

33 

61 

\ 3 

18 

1 

73 

6 

96 

8 

78 

3 

Hamirpur 

37 

71 

3 

9 

1 

96 

5 

105 

7 

90 

3 

Jhansi .. , 

45 

84 

7 

11 

2 

94 

10 

111 

12 

109 

8 

Jalaun 

46 i 

j 

85 

4 

13 

1 

108 

6 

131 

7 

106 

4 

^dst Saif urns ^ 

.. : 




• • 

.. 

, , 



, , 


Mix^aput ,, .. 

31 ' 

60 

3 

8 ■ 

1 

56 

s 

89 

6 

85 

8 

' Suii'Mimalayat^asi ,, .. 

29 

54 

2 

6 

« 

51 

8 

72 

4 

76 

5 

Gorakhpur V- .. .. 

29 

66 

3 

■ 1 , 

» 

66 i 

3 

81 

6 

79 

3 

BiSti .. 

28 

62 

2 

7 

* 

1 

65 i 

3 

72 

4 

72 

3 

Gouda .. 

28 

58 

2 

4 

* 

43 

2 

64 

3 

77 

2 

Babraicb 

27 

51 

2 

6 

* 

42 

2 

62 

4 

70 

2 

Indo-Gangetic Flain, ^asi 

81 

69 

5 

11 

2 

73 

7 

m 

£> 

98 

5 

Benares ... 

68. 

ISO 

. 16 

22 

5 

123 

19 

179 

28 

157 

19 

^aunpur .. v., 

84 

64 

. 3 

9 

■■■■ 1 

, 70 

6 

88 

5 

85 

■ 4 

Ghazipur ... 

Bailia. -- .. ^ 

Aiaanigarh 

80, 

20. 

29 

57 

58 
55 

3 

. 2 
3 

-7 
- 7 
8 

♦ 

1 

56 

67 

63 

3 

4 
4 

89 

80 

81 

5 

6 

5 

78 

81 

73 

8 

3 

3 

Cities'^ / 

Rampur {Sub-Hjwakya, West) 

Tebri(Himalaya West) 

H2 

14 

87- 

179 

21 

74 

“ 35 

. 2 

1 

33 

2 

9 

1 

« < 

1 

165 

.14 

63 

53 

2 

b 2 

262 

24 

95 

61 

2 

2 

221 

82 

104 

38 

2 

1 
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Subsidiary table III.— Ediocatio7i hy rdUgicn, sex, and locality. 


2n umber per mille ^7ho are literate. 


District and natural division. 


I Hindus. 


Jtlubamznadans. 


Males. I Females. I Males, j Females. 


Bemarka. 


United Provinces .. 
Britisli Territory 
Simalaya. West ., 

1. Dehra Dun 

2. Naini Tal 

3. Almora 

4. Garhwal 

Stih‘2Ximalayay West 


5. Sabaranpur 

6. Bareilly 

7. Bijuor 

8. Filibhit 

9. Kberi 


», West .. 


Central 


Indo-Cangetie Plat 

10. MuzaSamagar 

11. Meerut 

12. Bulandshahr 

13. Aligarh 

14. Muttra 
lo. Agra ., 

16. Farrukhabad 

17. Mainpuri 

18. Etawab 

19. Etah 

20. Budaiiii 

21. Moradabad 

22. Sbah jabanpur 

Ijido-Cangetic Phw 

23. Cawnpore .: 

24. Fatebpur 

25. Allahabad 

26. Ducknow 

27. XJnao .. 

28. Rae Bareli 

29. Sitapur 
30 Hardoi 
31. Fyzabad 
82. Sultanpur 
S3. Partabgarh 
34. Bara Banki 


Central India Plateau 

85. Banda 

86. Hamirpur 

37. Jhansi 

38. Jalaun 

JBast Saipnras 

39. Mirzapur 
Suh'Simalayaj Hast 

40. Gorakhpur 

41. Bastt .. 

42. Gonda, • 

40, Bahraich 

Indo-Gangefic Plain, Bast .. 

44. Benares 

45. JaunpuT ,. 

46. Ghazipur 

47. Ballia .. 

48. Azamgarh ,, ,, 

Native States 

49. Tehri-Grarhwal (Himalaya, West) 
S(X, Rampur {Sub-Himalaya, West) . 

Cities .. .. *, 
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CHAPTER Vni. —BDUOATPOir, 

Subsidiary table 'iN —Englisli education h.g age, sex, ancL locality. 


Literate in English per 10^000, 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

District and nLitui'al division.. 

0-^ 

-10. 

10- 

—15. 

lo- 

-20. 

1 20 and over. 

All 

ages. 

All 

ages. 

All 

ages. 



02 

(D 


m 

Q 


w 

CD 






1 _ 

W 


-ji 


M 

1 

02 

I_0 

f=H 

B 

QJ 

zn 

ZJ 

1 

!§ 

02 

1 

Is 

B 

s 

1 

73 

S 

CO 

Ph 

?3 

g 

CQ 

CD 

1 

g 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

United Provinces (British Territory 

4 

2 

36 

8 

65 

77 

61 

3 

49 

7 

36 

5 

77 

3 

Himalaya, West 

13 

10 

108 

50 

170 

52 

157 

28 

117 

32 

64 

21 

28 

13 

1, Dehra Dun 

58 

49 

275 

290 

388 

216 

879 

179 

309 

159 

162 

99 

109 

89 

2. NaiuiTal 

£0 

18 

166 

79 

145 

91 

125 

41 

107 

42 

L8 

26 

2 

3. AJmora .. ... 

4. 

2 

63 

10 

166 

21 

151 

17 

101 

12 

50 

9 

24 

9 

4. Gar h Will 

3 


52 

1 

111 

8 

58 

6 

46 

4 

£i7 

3 

7 

1 

Sub- Himalaya, West .. 

3 

1 

27 

4 

76 

9 

: 70 

7 

49 

0 

40 

3 

24 

2 

5. Saharanpur 

5 

4 

34 

10 

109 

15 

103 

16 

71 

■ 12 

59 

10 

£9 

3 

6. Bareilly 

4 

2 

32 

8 

98 

16 

129 

11 

84 

8 

87 

' 5 

57 

3 

7. Bijnor 

1 

* 

23 

6 

62 

2 

35 

2 

27 

2 

18 


7 

1 

8. Pililihit 

2 

*. 

27 

1 

48 

2 

' 21 

2’ 

15 

1 

13 


6 

1 

9, Kheri 

1 

* 

15 

* 

32 

2 

19 

1 

15 

1 

11 

1 

3 

1 

XndO'Ganyeiic Flain, West. 

4 

2 

38 

7 

89 

9 

’ 67 

9 

50 

6 

37 

4 

22 

5 

10. Muzafaruugar .. 

1 

* 

24 

1 

61 


S3 

2 

26 

1 

18 


6 


11. Meerut 

6 

5 

49 

10 

83 

io 

123 

16 

82 

■ 12 

69 

9 

57 

8 

12. Bulandshahr. 

3 

1 

28 

6 

81 

6 

‘ 39 

2 

33 

3 

£0 

1 

6 

X 

13. Aligarh 

6 

1 

44 

6 

143 

6 

62 

7’ 

54 

5 

47 

2 

24 


14. Muttra, 

7 

3 

41 

6 

89 

11 

103 

6 

72 

6 

45 

3 

30 

*2 

15, Agra 

17; 

11 

113 

20 

196 

34 

209 

28 

152 

23 

81 

18 

59 

17 

16. Parrukhahad 

3 

■* 

3G 

3 

99 

6 

48 

5 

43 

3 

41 

3 

15 

f 

17. Mainpuri 

3 

* 

23 

2 

50 

3 

cO 

2 

25. 

14 

j9 

1 

10 

IS. Etawah 

4 


33 

2 

83 

3 

' 43 

3 

36 

2 

x8 

1 

8 

1 

19. Etah 

2 

1 

11 

2 

34 

3 

23 

2 

17 

1 

13 

1 

8 

1 

20. Budaun* 

1 

♦ 

22 

H: 

38 

1 

■ 22; 

1 

19 

* 1 

15 


3 


21. Muradahad 

3 

1 

38 

18 

103 

17 

52 

6 

42 

7 

45 

4 

11 

1 

22. Sliahjahanpur 

1 


25 

4 

61 

9 

’ 35. 

3 

28 

3 

20 

3 

13 

1 

Indo-Ganyetic. Flain, Cenirnli .. 

6^ 

4 

38 

12 

95 

17 

. 83 

U. 

60 

10 

45 

7 

22 

4- 

23. Cawnpore.: 

10 

9 

46 

23 

119 

23 

138 

23- 

98 1 

21 

65 

15 1 

28 

4 

24i Patehpuri 

1 

slf- 

15 

* 

41 

2 

19 

1 ■ 

16 

1 

11 

1 

7 

1 

25. Allahabad 

19. 

12 

1 107 

39 

227 

i 56 

162 

32 

124 i 

29 

116 

26 

51 

13 

26. Lucknow ... 

31 

24 

109 

77 

445 

93 

4ca 

69 

308 

■ 6 

214 

.40 

121 

i9' 

27. Unao 

1 

* 

19 

1 

42 

! 1 

29 

1 

23 

1 

12 

6 

1 . 

28. Bae Bareli ^ ** 

1 


. 14 

' 1 

30 

1 

31 

1 

22 

1 

13 


6 


29. Sitapur 

SO. Hardoi .. [ * 

1, 

1 


22 i 
. 14 

2 

2 

62 

34 

3 

4 

33 

24 

1 

2 

27 

18 

■ 1 

1 

17 

11 

i 

13 

3 

1 

81, Eyzabad 

3 

1 

15 

i 

59 

G-l 

77 

6 ■ 

49 

’ ■ 4 

o7 

*3 

21 

3 

*3 ■ 

32. Bultanpur .. ’ ’ 

1 


8 

2 

19 

4 

17 

1 

12 

1 

9 


33. Partalgarh .. * ’ 

1 1 

*, 

7, ' 

* 

20 

1 

24 

1 ■ 

15 

. * 

12 


5 


34. Bara Banlii ,. " * 

1 


9 

1 

33 

1 

21 

1 

16 

1 

14 


5 


Central XTidia. PlateaUi 

d 

B 

; 28 

e 

73 

10 

72 

9 

51 

5 

40 

5 

23 

3. 

35. Banda 

6 


1 so. 

2 

65 

2 

32 

3 

27 

2 

15 

1 

6- 


36. Hamirpur 



7 


22 

2 

27 

2 

18 

‘ ] 

12 

1 

. 5, 


87, Jhausi ,, * ] 

38, Jalaurt .. ] ’ 

12 

’a. 

71 

23 

17^ 

127 

46 

106 

2 

163 
' 32 

29 ■ 

. 1 

110 

24 

20. 

1 

103 

11 

1. 

6-. 

7 

io: 

1 

Hast Saf^uras 

d 

L 

m 

2- 

1 

4 

B2 

4 

24 

3 

.36. 

3 

8 

2: 

39, Mirzapur, 

6. 

1 

m, 

2 

!; 45 

4 

32 

4 

24 

3 

,30 

3 

8 

2 

Bub-Himalayn, ,, 

' ^ 

% 

. lo 

1 

■ 44 

3 

27. 

2 

20 

1 

15 

1 

4 


40. Gorahhpur 

41. Basti. 

42.. Gonda . 

43, Bahraioh . [ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

* 

* 

1 

21 

8 

11 

15 

X 

*1 

1 

59 

S3 

38 

32 

4 

*5 

2 

33 

14 

31 

•27 

2 

* 

2 

1 ■ 

25 

11 

21 

20 

. ’2 

2 

* 1 

:;9 

7 

19 

12 

2 

1 

6 

t,’) 

5 

6 

1 

Indo-Gmyejiie Plain, Ha»t 

3 

1 

43 

3 

102 

5 

,60 

a 

46 

,, 3 

20 

1 

10 

1 

44^. Benares. 

45.. Jaunpur '' 

46., Ghazipur .. 

47, Bahia 

4^ 

49;-, h!eltix-Garhwal (Himalaya^^ 

15 

1 

.. 1 

1 

1 

4' 

* 

* 

164 

20 

26 

24 

12 

14 

* 

X 

jfc 

353 

49- 

8o; 

54 

35 , . 

' 21 

. ■ 4,; 

4 

,* 

■i ' ' 1 

203 

20 

‘42 

-27. 

• '21 

15- 

1’ 

1 

* 

• 161 

23 

31 

21 

-i!. 

12 

1 

1 

" ■ * 

# 

94 

13 

11 

15 

10 

6 

1 

'i 

?8 

5 

10 

4 

4: 

I - 

1 

•• 

21 

; 

sai 


• 23 

* 

; X2 

» 

14 


1 


Wi (Sub-Himalaya, 



.11., , 


31. 


“23 


■ 17 • 

m 

12 

; 

1 

1 

— 
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Subsidiary table Y .—Progress of education since 1881. 


Number of literate per mille. 


I Al] ages. 

District and natural division. |-^-- 

j Males. I Feniaies. 


i 1 

[ 1911. 

1901. 

1 

1S91. 

18S1. 

1911. 

1901. 

1S91.1 

i 

18S1. 


1 



! 

1 

j 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


United Provinces (Britisli Territory) 


.. I 

B1 

5B 

52 

45 

5 

2 

2 I 

7 


Himalaya, West 

.. 



124 

105 

70 

61 

9 

5 

3 

2 

1. 

Dehra Dun 




142 

107 

100 

76 

31 

20 

15 

10 

2. 

IS^aini Tal 




90 

71 

32 

22 

11 

5 

1 

•3 

3. 

Almora 




125 

109 

59 

66 

6 

3 

2 

2 

4, 

Garliwal 




143 

128 

95 

72 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Sul-Hinialay a, West 




47 

41 

69 

37 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5. 

Saharan pur 




55 

44 

50 

47 

6 

2 

2 

1 

6. 

Bareilly 




49 

47 

39 

35 

5 

5 

2 

1 

. 7. 

Bijnor 




47 

39 

38 

35 

6 

1 

1 

1 

8. 

Pilibhit 




46 

41 

i 5 

81 

5 

e> 

1 

■4 

■9. 

Kheri 




35 

83 

32 

31 

3 

1 

1 

•4 


Indo-Gangetic Flain, West 




5S 

45 

49 

44 

6 

0 

2 

1 

10. 

AluzaSarnagar 




52 

47 

54 

52 

4 

1 

1 

•5 

11. 

Meerut 




63 

56 

61 

DO 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12. 

Bulandshahr 




52 

45 

61 

41 

4 

2 

1 

•5 

13. 

Aligarh 




75 

52 

41 

47 

7 

2 

1 

1 

14. 

Muttra 




92 

78 

76 

63 

8 

3 

2 

1 

16. 

Agra 




94 

70 

68 

60 

11 

5 

4 

3 

16. 

Parrukhabad 




55 

54 

54 

41 

7 

3 

2 

1 

17. 

Maiupuri 




63 

42 

38 

37 

6 

2 

1 

1 

18. 

Etawah 




63 

53 

49 

40 

7 

3 

1 

1 

19. 

Etah 




43 

39 

44 

38 

4 

2 

1 

1 

20. 

Budaun 




33 

28 

29 

26 

4 

2 

1 

•5 

21. 

Moradabad 




44 

37 

36 

33 

6 

3 

2 

1 

22. 

Shahiahanpui 




47 

44 

40 

37 

5 

3 

1 

1 


Indo^Gangetie Flain, Central 




59 

60 

55 

49 

5 

2 

2 

1 

23. 

Gawnpore 




84 

72 

71 

67 

8 

4 

2 

1 

24. 

Eatehpur 




55 

72 

59 

56 

3 

1 

1 

•5 

25. 

Allahabad 




70 

SO 

61 

54 

7 

6 

4 

3 

26. 

Lucknow 




95 

82 

79 

72 

15 

8 

6 

4 

27. 

Unao 



« • 

60 

68 ' 

59 

54 

3 

1 

1 

•4 

28, 

Eae Bareli 




64 

62 

63 

54 

3 

2 

2 

1 

29. 

Sitapur 




44 

46 

46 

40 

3 

2 

1 

1 

30. 

Hardoi 



• 4 

46 

33 

36 

36 

4 

1 

1 

•5 

31. 

Eyzabad 




53 

63 

49 

39 

3 

2 

1 

1 

32. 

Sultanpur 




50 

41 

46 

37 

2 

1 

'5 

1 

S3. 

Partabgarh 




46 

61 

46 

34 

2 

1 

1 

•5 

34 

Bara Banki 




43 

48 

49 : 

43 

3 

1 

1 

1 


Central India Plateau 




74 

71 

64 

o3 

4 

2 

1 

•5 

85. 

Banda 


• • 


61 

61 

58 

i 48 

3 

1 

1 

•4 

36. 

Hamirpur 




71 

65 

55 

50 ' 

3 

1 ’ 

•6 

*3 

87. 

Jhansi 




84 ' 

76 

72 ! 

54 

7 

3 

2 

1 

38. 

Jalaun 




1 85 

84 

70 

64 

4 i 

1 

1 

•4 


Hast Satpuras 




60 

70 

oS ' 

54 

3! 

3 

2 

2 

39. 

Mirzapur 




60 

70 

58 i 

54 

3 

3 

2 

2 


Sul-Himalaya, Hast 




54 

56 

44 , 

57 

j 

3 

J 

1 

1 

40* 

Gorakhpur 




\ 56 

55 

44 1 

36 * 

3 

2 

1 

1 

41. 

Basti 




52 

54 

40 ! 

37 

’ 2 

1 

1 

1 

42* 

Gonda 




63 

60 

48 i 

39 : 

2 

1 

1 

-6 

43. 

BahrMch 




51 

59 

47 

36 

2 

1 

1 

'3 


Indo^Gangetic Plain, Hast 




1 

71 

58 

47 

5 

2 

2 

1 

44* 

Benares . * 




120 

112 

100 

83 

16 1 

8 

6 

4 

45, 

Jaunpur -. 




64 

54 

4S 

41 

3 j 

1 

1 

1 

46. 

Ghatzipur 




57 

62 

56 

48^ 

S 1 

2 

2 

1 

47. 

Ballia 




58 

66 

65 

41 

2 

1 

2 

1 

48* 

Azamgarh 




55 

68 

42 

34 

3 

2 

1 

*4 

49. 

Tehri (Himalaya, West) 




74 

44 

45 

63 

1 

1 

4 

a 

60^ 

Bampur {Sub-Himalya, West) 




21 

25 

24 

20 

2 

1 

1 

3 
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Subsidiary table V .—Progress of education since 1881—(concluded). 


Number of literate per mWle—fconcludedJ. 


District and natural division, 


15- 

-20. 


20 and over. 

Ma: 

loa. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

XTnited ProTinces (British. Territory) 

B3 

77 

9 

4 

82 

82 

9 

3 

Simalayaf West 

167 

13S 

16 

6 

163 

140 

10 

6 

1. Debra Duu 

175 

125 

45 

23 

176 

186 

32 

25 

2. Naini Tal 

IIG 

75 

25 

9 

113 

93 

12 

6 

3. Almora 

177 

159 

10 

5 

164 

146 

6 

3 

4. Garbwal 

192 

170 

4 

2 

197 

177 

3 

2 

SuoSimalaya, West .. 

61 

47 

9 

5 

65 

61 

6 

1 

5. Saharanpur 

m 

44 

5 

3 

79 

67 

8 

3 

6. Bareilly 

67 

73 

11 

10 

69 

65 

7 

6 

7. Bijnor 

64 

37 

10 

2 

63 

57 

6 

2 

8. Pilibhit 

60 

47 

11 

4 

62 

60 

6 

2 

9. Kheri 

45 

32 

5 

3 

49 

48 

3 

2 

Indo-Q-angetic JPlaiih West .. .. .. 

81 

86 

11 

5 

79 

65 

7 

5 

10. Musabarnagar .. ... 

64 

52 

12 

1 

74 

71 

5 

1 

11. Meerut 

73 

94 

8 

5 

89 

72 

6 

8 

12. Bulanclsbahr 

79 

67 

9 

4 

70 

64 

3 

3 

13. Aligarh 

108 

93 

11 

6 

95 

67 

7 

2 

14. Muttra 

110 

126 

12 

7 

121 

102 

9 

4 

15. Agra 

125 

21G 

20 

11 

118 

81 

12 

5 

16. Parrukhabad 

84 

103 

14 

7 

70 

69 

7 

3 

17. Alainpuri 

76 

56 

11 

3 

68 

57 

6 

2 

IS. Eta^ah 

91 

73 

11 

4 

79 

71 

7 i 

3 

19. Stab 

62 

55 

7 

4 ■ 

59 

55 

4 

1 

20. Budaun 

50 

40 

6 

5 

43 

38 

4 , 

2 

21. Moradabad 

65 

66 

12 

6 

60 

48 

6 

3 

22. Sbahjahanpur ., .. .. .. 

64 

56 

10 

5 

61 

61 

6 

3 

Indo-Grangetic JPlain^ Central .. ., ,. 

75 

72 

8 

5 

79 

86 

5 

3 

23. Gawnpore .. .. .. .. 

117 

91 

13 

5 

108 

96 

8 

4 

24. Eatehpur .. .. .. .. 

SCi 

87 

■7 

1 

68 

100 

4 

1 

25. Allahabad .. .. ., ’ .. 

98' 

89 

15 

8 

94 

114 

8 

6 

26. Lucknow ., .. .. .. 

130 

i 104 

29 

14 1 

124 

117 

17 

10 

27. Duao .. .. ^ ., . ■ ■ 

81 

80 

6 

2 

80 

80 

3 

1 

28. Rae Bareli ., .. .. ' .. 

79 

80 

4 

3 

87 

87 

3 

2 

29, Sitapur .. .. .. ., 

59 

57 

5 

4 

61 

67 

3 

2 

30. Hardoi .. .. .. .. 

68 

42 

7 

3 

61 

50 

3 

2 

31. Fyzabad ., .. ., .. 

69 

69 

4 

2 

74 

94 

3 

2 

32. Sultanpur .. ,. ., ' _ 

55 

42 

3 

2 

72 

64 

2 

1 

33. Parbabgarh ., .. .. \. 

61 

64 

3 

2 

68 

98 

2 

1 

34. Bara Banki .. .. ., ., 


64 

, 4 

3 

54 

67 

3 

2 

Central India FIaUau .. 

109^ 

78 

, 9 

3 

96 

101 

4 

2 

35. Banda ,, . .. ., ,. 

96 

66 

8 

2 

78 

88 

3 

1 

36. Hamirpur .. .. ' 

105' 

77 

7 

1 

90 

94 

3 

1 

37. Jhansi .. .. ., ' .. 

111' 

78 

12 

5 

109 

113 

8 

3 

88. Jalaun .. .. ... , .. 

131 

99 


3 

106 

115 

4 

2 

Bast 8at>puras . .. 

CD 

81 

.6 

4 . 

85 

105 

5 

3 

39, Hirzapur ,, .. ., ^ ^ . 

of. 

CO 

.81 

6 

4 , 

86 

105 

3 

3 

Bul-Btimaluyai Bast ., ,. ., .. 

72 

61 

4 

3 

76 

86 

B 

2 

40, Gorakhpur .. .. . ^ ^, 

81 

63 

5 

3 

79 

81 

2 

2 

41. Basti .. .. _ .. 

72 

66 

4 

4 

72 

83 

3 

1 

42. Gonda 

64 

61 

3 

1 

77 

92 

2 

1 

43. Bahraich .. ... ^ _ 

62 

51 

V.4 

2 ■ 

70 

96 

2 

' 2 

\ Indo^Iangetic Blain, Ba^i , .. 

W, 

86 


4 

93 

m 

6 

3 

^‘44. 

179 

136 


11 

157 

157 

19 

10 

45. Jannpur .. , 

88^ 

73 

6 

2 ' 

85 

79 

4 

2 

46.- Ghazipor ., ; 


76 

‘6 

4" 

78 

87, 

3 

2 

47.' Ballia, .d ., 

80 

49 

6 

1'“ 

81 

99 

3 

1 

■•48. 'Azamgarh":' .. a:■ ,, • ' .. 


95 

6 

3’ 

73 

96 

3 

1 

49. Tehri ' / . '■■• .. 

95 

49 

1 ' 2 

1' 

104 

67 

1 

1 

■ 50, Eampur ^ .y ■ ‘ 

24 

23 


2 

^2 

38 

' ^ 

; 2 

' . .. 



■: ■ . i 
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Subsidiary table YI .—Education hj cade. 


Cast. 

Numbe 

Literate. 

r per 1,000. 

Illiter 

1 

1 

ate. 

NiTml.Ajr per 10, GOO 
literate in English. 

Isumber of primary 
scholars per 1,000 of 
males and 10..000 of 
female population.* 

Total. 

zn 

Cl 

S 

A 

Is 

3 


T- 


Total. 

T- 

n 

0 

i 

rji 

0 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Brahman 

119 

209 

10 

■ 

SSI 

791 

990 

40 

79 

2 

49 

25 

Bhafc 

9 

15 

2 

991 

985 

99s 

3 

6 

m 

17 

8 

Bhuinhar A 

77 

145 

7 

923 

855 

993 

16 

. 31 

# 

83 

25 

Taga A 

44 

74 

5 

956 

926 

995 

27 

49 

1 

54 

19 

Ea jput A 

61 

lOS 

7 

939 

892 

993 

17 

31 

1 

40 

21 

Kayastha 

329 

549 

79 

671 

451 

921 

434 

779 

21 

115 

75 

Agarwal 

236 

391 

30 

764 

609 

970 

186 

319 

7 



Baranwal 

158 

272 

24 

842 

72s 

976 

18 

32 

,, 



Gahoi 

204 

393 

8 

798 

607 

992 

S 

15 

•* 



Umar 

124 

238 

5 

876 

762 

995 

11 

21 




A grahari 

96 

181 

8 

904 

S19 

992 

6 

12 




Kandu 

45 

87 

3 

955 

913 

997 

4 

8 




Kasaundhan 

100 

182 

0 

900 

SIS 

995 

11 

21 




Halwai 

73 

129 

4 

927 

S71 

990 

13 

24 




Jat A 

24 

42 

2 

976 

95S 

998 

12 

17 

1 

18 

6 

Ahir A 

0 

9 

(•4) 

995 

991 

(1.000) 

1 

3 

* 

4 

1 

Bari 

10 

19 

(■3) 

990 

981 

(1,G00) 

1 

3 


.. 

.. 

Barhai 

12 

23 

2 

982 

977 

99s 

4 

8 

* 

14 

8 

Gnjar A 

7 

13 

1 

993 

987 

999 

1 

2 


7 

7 

Eachhi A 

4 

8 

(•4) 

996 

992 

(1,000) 

# 

1 


4 

2 

Kahar A 

5 

10 

1 

995 

990 

999 

1 

3 



- 

Kisan A 

4 

7 

(■5) 

996 

993 

(1,000) 

2 

4 


3 

'06 

^ Kori A 

9 

18 

(■3) 

991 

982 

(1,000) 

2 

4 


2 

'4 

Kurmi A 

12 

24 

1 

9SS 

976 

i 999 

2 

5 


15 

2 

Lodha A 

6 

10 

(-3) 

994 

990 

(1,000) 

1 

2 

m 



Lohar 

12 

20 

2 

988 

980 

998 

2 

4 


10 

’’4 

Mali A 

4 

S 

1 

993 

992 

999 

2 

4 

# 

12 

i 11 

Murao A 

4 

'■ 7 

(•3) 

996 

993 

(1,000) 

« 

« 


3 

' 1 

Nai 

9 

16 

1 

991 

984 

999 

U 

3 


11 

1 7 

Stmar 

78 

141 

I 

922 : 

859 

994 

18 

33 

1 

43 

j 45 

Tamholi 

15 

27 

2 

9S5 

973 

i 998 

6 

! 9 




Bharhhnnja 

13 

23 

1 

987 

977 

999 

2 

4 




G;adariya A 

' 3 

5 

(•4) 

997 

995 

(1,000) 

1 

3 

' .. 

2 

*2 

Kewat A 

2 

4 

(*5) 

99S 

996 

(1 000) 

« 

% 

!, * 

2 

2 

Knmhar 

3 

5 

(•4) 

997 j 

995 

(1,000) 

1 

1 

* 

3 

1 

Mallah A 

5 

10 

1 (-4) 

995 ! 

990 

(LOCO) 

1 

1 



- 

Bhar A 

1 

3 

(-2) 

999 

997 

(1,000) 


# 




Kalwar 

75 

133 

5 

925 

867 

993 

16 

29 




Teli 

11 

21 

(*5) 

989 

979 

(1,000) 

2 

S 

* 

‘is 

5 

Lunia A 

6 

12 

1 CS) 

994 

988 

(1,000) 

1 

2 



.* 

Dhanuk A 

2 

3 


998 

997 

(1,000) 






Dhobi 

2 

3 

(■4) 

998 

997 

(1.000) 

« 

# 

» 

1 

‘•3 

.f DnsadhA 
"'/ 

3 

5 

1 ('3) 

997 

995 

j 

(1,000) 

2 

4 

•• 

•• 


if. Khatik 

5 

8 

1 

995 

992 

999 

1 

3 




/ ‘' Paai A ., 

1 

^ 3 

(•2) 

999 

997 

(1,000) 

* 

.. # 

« 

“1 

‘‘3 

Bhangi .. 

2 

3 

(^5) 

998 

997 

(1,000) 

1 

1 , 


'02 


Ghamar A 

1 

2 

(-2) 

999 

998 

(1.000) 


1 

* 

*3 

•1 

Dom 

6 

. 12 

(•5) 

994 

988 

i (1,000) 

« 

1 

.. 

*4 


Muhammadan Castes 












Julaha 

‘is 

‘22 

”2 

987 

1 978 

*998 

2 

*3 

* 



Pathan 

50 

88 

1 9 

950 

: 912 

991 

40 

78 

2 



Saiyid 

161 

277 

I 36 

839 

723 

! 964 

193 

361 

12 



Shaikh 

m 

107 

1 12 

[ 

938 

1 

893 

988 

64 j 

119 

3 


•* 


' A=Agriciilttu:aL 

* :5gure of primary scholars for 1,000 males and 10,000 females are as follows for oarl^m other castes:— 
Dhusar-Bhargava ,. ., 68 males 95 females. 

Bania or Vaishya ,, .. 70 „ 78 „ 

•• .. .. 7 2 „ 















Subsidietry table yilr—Numler of institutions and 'pupils according to the returns of Educational department. 
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Subsidiary table VIII .—Main results of JJnwersitij examinations. 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Examination. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Candidates. 

Passed, 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 

Matriculation (Entrance) .. 

3,4oS 

1,451 

1,723 

607 

1,745 

653 

School Final 

. . 

. . 

452 

211 

- 

.. 

F. A. or Intermediate Examination, Ist B.A, or 1st 

1 1,425 

707 

650 

239 

497 

213 

B.Sc. 






Degrees in Arts, B;A. 

1 

779 

871 

319 

175 

169 

96 

Ditto M.A, .. .. 1 

32 

23 

30 

21 

21 

11 

Ditto L.T. 

31 

27 

1 

.. 

.. 

*• 

Degrees in Science, B.Sc, .. 

170 

98 

5 

3 

•• 

•• 

Ditto M.Sc. .. .. 

4 

4 

.. 

.. 


.. 

Degrees in Medicine 




•• 


•• 

Ditto La\r 

204 

98 

1 

70 

12 

38 

14 

Ditto Civil Engineering 





- 

•• 


Subsidiary table IX .—Nimxber and circulation of netospapers, &c. 








1911. 

Lainguage. 









ui uBWbpapers ^aauy, weeKiy, cxu.j. 


No. 

Ag,s[regate circu- 







lation. 




Quarterly 



* * 

8 

4,150 




Monthly 




29 

31,537 

English.. 



Bi-monthly 

Weekly 



•• 

1 

14 

4,000 

8,260 




Bi-weekly 




1 

1,100 




Daily 




3 

8,435 





Total 


66 

674S2 


f 

Annual 




2 

600 




Monthly 




61 

40,332 




Bi-monthly 




13 

6,303 

Urdu 



Tri-monthly 




1 

600 




Weekly 




36 

26,273 

■ - - ■ 



Bi-weekly 




2 

2,200 




Daily 





300 





Total 


116 

re,608 



r' 

Quarterly 




3 

2,850 




Monthly 




61 

64,856 

Hindi .. 

* * S 


Bi-monthly 




11 

7,125 




Weekly 




10 

10,900 



1 

Bi-weekly 




1 

2,000 


: 



Total 


86 

77,731 




Quarterly 


.. 


1 

300 

Koman-XJrdn 

•• 


Monthly 

,. 

mm • • 


1 

300 




Bi-monthly 

.. 

.. 


1 

150 





Total 


B 

750 

English-Eoman-Urdu 



Bi-monthly 

Weekly 


* * 


1 

1 

500 

1,500 





Total 


2 

2,000 

Anglo-Hindi 


Weekly 


mm mm 


1 

,, 

Anglo-Urdn 

*. 

Monthly 

., 

mm m . 


1 

600 

Anglo-Bengali 

,. 

Weekly 

,, 

mm . * 


1 

1,000 

Urdu-Hindi 


Monthly 

.. 

.. 


1 

425 





Total 


4 

1,925 

Atabio-Urdu 


Monthly 




1 

300 

Boman-English 


Monthly 




1 

100 

Marathi 


Monthly 




1 

1,000 

Gujrati 

-i 

' 

Monthly 

Bi-montly 




1 

1 

1,600 

500 

Bengali 

,, 

Monthly 




2 

4,500 

Saziskrit 


Monthly 




4 

1,250 





Total 

*' * 

11 

9,250 





Grand total 

« • 

218 

225,146 
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Subsidiary table IX .—Number and circulation of newspapers, c^c.—(conclud.ed). 









1901. 

Language. 


Class of newspapers (daily, weekly, &c.). 



Aggregate oirou- 








No. 








lation. 




Monthly 




9 

4,304 




Bi-monthly 




3 

1,050 

English 

.. 

"i 

Weekly 

Bi-weekly 



.. 

16 

1 

6,300 

1,100 




Tri-weekly 



,. 

1 

200 



V 

Daily 




4 

7,604 






Total 

•• 

54 

19,558 



/ 

Monthly 




17 

8,183 




Bi-monthly 



,, 

8 

1,890 

Urdu .. 


) 

Tri-monthly 



,, 

6 

1,495 



Weekly 



,, 

36 

11,139 



■ 

Bi-weekly 



,. 

1 

400 



V 

Daily 



-• 

1 

650 






Total 

•• 

69 

23,757 




Once’in two months 



1 

1,000 



i 

Monthly 




21 

9,695 

Hindi ., 

• • 

'• 'I 

Bi-monthly 

.. 



4 

1,894 




Weekly 

. • 


. ^ 

7 

4,580 



.1 

Daily 

.. 


•• 

1 

250 






Total 

•• 

34 

17,419 

Bengali.. 



Monthly 




1 

250 

Anglo-Urdu 

,, 


Monthly 

,, 


• « 

1 

600 

Arabic-TJrdu 

,. 


Bi-monthly 




1 

600 

Hindi-Urdu 

-• 

-• 

Monthly 

•* 

.. 


2 

400 






Total 


5 

1,850 






Grand total 

- 

142 

62,584 


Language. 

Class of newspapers (daily, weekly, &o,), 

1 

No. 

891. 

Aggregate oiron- 
lation. 


/ 

Monthly 





11 

2,914 


j 

Bi-monthly 

♦ * 



* 

6 

1,025 

Urdu .. 

•* ^ 

Tri-monthly 



• 


5 

770 


1 

Weekly 



• ^ 


46 

11,007 


1 

Daily 

*• 

- 

•• 

*• 

1 

540 






Total 

.. 

68 

16,25$ 


r 

Quart^ly 





1 

400 



Monthly ■ 





14 

4,277 

Hindi .. 


Bi-monthly 



*« 


2 

200 


1 

Weekly 





6 

2,625 



Daily 

-• 

• • 

*• 

• • 

1 

600 






Total 

•• 

24 

8,002 


c 

Monthly 





4 

1,622 

Hindu-TJtdu 

•• 5 

Bi-monthly 



* • 


1 

lOO 


1 

Weekly 

r- 

** 


.. 

1 

500 






Total 

•. 

6 

%m 

Aaglo-Hindi 


Wee^y 





1 

^0 

AiiSlo-XJtdii 


Bi-weekly 





1 

469 

GhtPia .. 

. 9^ ' 

Weekly 



•• 

,*■* 

1 

^00 






Total 

* m 

3 

1M9 





Grand total 


m 

28J59 















Subsidiary table X-— Nv.mhcr of boohspiiUidt'd in each lanjuage. 








Number 

of bco’i 

s publi 


- 




Language. 


1901. 

1902. 

1903. 


1905. 

IG'03. 

1C07. 

1903. 

19C9. 

I&IO. 

Total of decade. 




1901- 1 
1910. 

1801— 

1900. 

1881— 

1890. 

1 

2 

g 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

English 

,, 

87 

So 

70 

95 

S2 

145 

S9 

89 

188 

ISS 

923 

722 

531 

Eoman-Hiudustani 

2 

5 

11 

o 

3 

2 

O 


7 

8 




Urdu .. 


4SS 

434 

4S4 

451 

SS6 

417 

24S 

t^C3 

318 

435 

3,547 

4,218 

4,380 

Punjabi 


6 

4 

5 


9 

2 

5 

o 

10 


.. 

•- 

3 

Hindi .. 


429 

405 

412 

£67 

517 

640 

552 

GUO 

811 

807 

5,033 

3,186 

2,793 

Bengali 


15 

5 

4 

9 

3 

3 

4 

s 

20 

17 

.. 


9 

Nepali 


•• 

2 

2 

6 

2 

7 


5 

7 

10 

• • 

• • 


Parbatia 


•• 

.. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

.. 


1 

• • 

1 

• - 

.. 

• • 

Marathi.. 



.. 

1 

4 

.. 

2 

2 

! ** 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

• • 

Gurmukhi 




.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

•• 

1 

«. 

.. 

.. 

2 

Ho 


• • 

.. 

.. 


.. 


.. 

• • 

.. 

1 

.. 

.. 

1 

Sanskrit 


63 

83 

75 

S8 

SS 

109 

SI 

76 

97 

79 

730 

517 

462 

Arabic,, 


23 

19 

i 

19 

21 

27 

24 

11 

21 

11 

20 


.. 

414 

Persian 


63 

38 

44 

36 

32 

23 

8 

15 

25 

20 

281 

615 

1,022 

Polyglot 


263 

224 

164 

139 

166 

325 

212 

234 

282 

369 

.. 


2,171 

Eoraan-Punjabi 


.. 

.• 

.. 

-• 

•• 

*. 

•* i 

1 

.. 

.• 

-• 

.. 

*• 

Gujrati 


.. 


-• 

1 

21 

2 

1 

-« 

•• , 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Gurkha 


8 

7 



.. 



.. 


•* 



.. 

Lushai 


1 




.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 


.• 

.. 

.. 

Pahari 


1 


.. 

-• 



.. 

.. 






Mandari 


•* 

1 



-• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

1 

•• 

*• 

•• 1 

•• 

















Chapter IX.—LANGUAGE Q). 


265. Introductory.— The figures relating to language are giren in imperial 
table X, but it is necessary at once to explain that as they stand they are 
extremely inaccurate. The rule for filling up this column in the schedule 
laid stress on the points that the language to be entered was that which the 
person enumerated himself returned, and was to be the language he spoke in 
his own home, i.e. his mother-tongue. The rule was perfectly clear: but for 
various reasons it was so much more honoured in the breach than the observance, 
that the figures relating to the provincial vernaculars are totally vitiated. Eevers- 
ing the usual method, therefore, I propose to discuss the wLole question of 
language and the causes that made for vitiation, before I deal with the figures 
themselves. 

266. The provincial vernaculars.— According to the linguistic survey, this 
province has four vernaculars ;— 

(1) Western Hindi, spo¬ 
ken from its western 
boundary to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of eastern 
longitude 81" (omitting 
the Himalayan tract). 

(2) Eastern Hindi, spo¬ 
ken from the eastern 
boundary of Western 
Hindi to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of eastern 
longitude 83°. 

(3) Bihari, spoken from 
the eastern boundary 
of Eastern Hindi to 
the eastern boundary 
of the province. 

(4) Central Pahari, spo¬ 
ken in the Himalayan 
tracts. Each of these 
four languages has 
several dialects. 

It should be under¬ 
stood (in spite of many 
critics who affirm that 
She linguistic distinctions 
drawn by the Survey 
embody no real differ¬ 
ences) that this classification is not arbitrary but actually corresponds to variations 
•recorded centuries ago by the Indian grammarians who wrote of the Prakrits, the 
■ spoken language of their time. But it must be remembered that the classification is 
not understood by the common people. Says Sir George Grierson (India Eeport, 
1901, page 260) they can understand the idea of “ dialect ” but not of “ language,” a 
• speech embracing several connected dialects. They have names for those dialects, but 
they seldom know them, and they are quite incapable of classification in any case, 
for, apart from the fact that they are not sufficiently widely known, the same dialect 
‘bears different names in different places, and different dialects in different places 
bear the same name. In consequence it is impossible to make them a basis on which 
'to frame a rule of classification. On the other hand, there is in this province one 
distinction which is commonly used, and fairly though not completely understood, 

(1) Sulsidiaiy table I.—Distributioa of total population by language 1^ Un^stio survey. 

Subsidiary tftble H,—Distribution by language of tb© population of each district. 
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which also has the merit of being a real distinction. The average inhabitant of the 
United Provinces if asked what his language is will reply either Hindi or Urdu. He 
may not always clearly comprehend the difference between the two, and his 
vagueness of thought on the subject is not made any clearer by the fact that as like 
as not he will speak both at different times. He often has, too, reasons for answer¬ 
ing in a particular way that are not linguistic in nature. And as a result, the 
totals of “ Hindi ” speakers and of “ Urdu ” speakers are not necessarily accurate. 
But at all events the two totals taken together do accurately represent the total 
number who speak the provincial vernaculars. 

280. The relation of “ Hindi ” to “ Urdu.” —Hindi, like Hindu, is a word 
with several meanings : and, like Hindu, has been the subject, of a controversy 
which was only possible because the controversialists used the word in different 
senses. If they had followed the well-known advice of a certain professor to 
“ define your terms before you argue ” that controversy could have scarcely 
arisen at all, and would in any case have lost all its importance by losing all its 
bitterness. 

Originally, as Sir G-eorge Grierson tells us in the India Eeport of 1901 (page 331, 
paragraph 573), Hindi means any native of India, whilst Hindu means a non-Musal- 
man native of India. Applied to language, therefore, Hindi means the language of 
any native of India (though the term should be restricted probably to natives of 
what is generally called Hindostan, i.e. Upper India). But it has two other senses as 
well. One is a loose name for any or all of the rural dialects spoken in the province. 
It was in this sense that it was used at this census and the last. The other is a 
name for that form of Hindostani which is written in the Deva Nagari character. 
Urdu is usually, but according to the linguistic survey incorrectly, treated as a 
synonym of Hindostani. Hindostani is a word of European manufacture which 
linguistically is used as the name of a particular dialect of Western Hindi: and by 
a common extension, which the linguists recognise, of that “ polite language ” or 
“ lingua franca ” winch is the common speech in many respects of Upper India. 
Its progress from dialect to lingua franca or polite language may be briefly traced 
as follows. Originally it was simply one local dialect among other dialects; its 
habitat was the Upper Gangetic Doab and Eohilkhand. When the Muhammadans 
invaded India, they settled chiefly round Delhi and it was the particular Indo-Aryan 
dialect with which they came in contact. The conquerors spoke “ Persian,” the 
conquered “ Hindostanithey' could not understand each other, and as always 
happens in such cases made efforts to do so. The result was Urdu, a language 
which according to Mr. Platts and Sir George Grierson grew up in the bazaars and 
camps attached to the Delhi Court— zahan-e-urdu-e-mumla, or the language of the 
royal camp. Whether it was due to the efforts of the Muhammadans to understand 
the Hindus or of the Hindus to understand the Muhammadans is a debated question 
to which we need give no answer : probably the efforts were mutual. The new P^rdu 
was a mixture of “ Hindostani ” (meaning this dialect of Western Hindi) and 
Persian; the grammar and most of the vocabulary was Hindostani, the rest of the 
vocabulary Persian. If a parallel is required to elucidate the position, English is 
to Anglo-Saxon and Herman-French as Urdu is to Hindostani and Persian. 
“ Urdu ” was invariably written in the Persian script and only differs from “ Hin¬ 
dostani ” in being more Persianized. “ Hindostani,” that is, non-Persianized Urdu, 
can be written in either script, Persian or Deva Nagari. “ Hindi ” in the second 
sense (and I may note that “ Hindi ” is not used in any other sense by the linguis¬ 
tic survey, vide India Eeport, 1901, page 331, paragraph 673) is simply Hindostani 
when written in the Deva Hagari script. But just as Hindostani can be Persianized 
and is then called Urdu, so Hindi can be Sanskritized. Just as unnecessary Persian 
words are grafted on to the Hindostani vocabulary by one school of writers, so too 
unnecessary Sanskrit words are grafted on to it by another school. It is then called 
(following Mr.Burn) “HighHindi.” But “Urdu,” “Hindostani,” “Hindi,” and 
“ High Hindi ”, are always the same language ; the grammar is one.and a large part 
of the vocabulary is one. 

268. The growth of language in the provinces.—(1) The rural dialects. 
Language was made for man and not man for language: and it may be taken as 
certain “that if a language proves insufficient, man. will modify it. Similarly if a 
number of persons living in close connection speak a multiplicity of languages, they 
will display a tendency to assimilate them, In this as in most directions, anthro- 
pos metron. Esperanto and other artificial 'experiments at a universal language are 
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instances of this tendency. Fixed natureJ boundaries tend to the unification of the 
languages spoken inside them and the differentiation of those languages from 
others spoken outside. Psychological and political unity tend also to unity of 
speech. People with the same habits of thoughts are apt to express those 
thoughts in the same way ; people under the same government are apt to adopt 
the language used by that government. It was this unity of thought, government, 
and boundary which produced English out of the diverse elements which 
compose it—Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Welsh, British, G-aelic, Erse, Norman-French. 
Where, as in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, the older languages are still largely 
spoken, it will be noticed that the psychological, political, and physical environment 
are not so entnely homogeneous, or have not been homogeneous for so long a 
time. Irish and Scotch are people with habits of thought that differ from English 
habits and have not been so long, or so completely under the common government 
as other parts of the British Isles ; whilst the Irish seas and the Scotch and 
Welsh mountains have tended to maintain the differences which have elsewhere 
disappeared. 

In this province, there are, generally speaking, no physical boundaries of the 
kind described to act as a ring-fence to language. There has been no unity of 
government over the whole province till 1856, when Oudh was annexed. Few 
tracts have been under one rule for any length of time. And the result is 
that the spoken language is still multifarious. Linguists may set boundaries 
to this or that language, but they are admittedly indefinite. Between this 
language and that or this dialect and that, there is nothing in the nature of 
a great gulf fixed. Between dialect A and dialect B, indeed, there is always 
a vague hinterland where the dialect is not A or B but a mixture of both. 
From confine to confine of the pro^nnce, dialects shade off one into another; 
and so we get not a single language which is spoken with minor differences of 
pronunciation and vocabulary in different parts of the country, as in England : 
but several languages, all cognate as all ultimately derived from Sanskrit, but 
different in grammar and possessing each its several dialects, which differ from 
each other not only in vocabulary and pronunciation but to a certain extent in 
grammar as well. 

(2) Hindostani .—One dialect however has had a different history. We have 
already seen how the Muhammadan conquerors took possession of Hindostani and 
put it on a road which might have ultimately led it to the position of a common 
language. Force of circumstances prevented this consummation. Though Urdu 
was probably the usual medium of communication between rulers and ruled, 
Persian remained the official and literary language, so that the influence of the 
court and of literature was not thrown on the side of Urdu. The British Grovern- 
ment at first maintained the practice of the Moghuls though Urdu became more 
and more the common speech of the educated and began to be a literary tongue: 
and at last in 1837 formally superseded Persian as the court language 0. This gave 
it a considerable impetus. People had to learn it if they would enter government 
service : and as a certain proportion were educated with no other object than this 
the orders of G-overnment had a wider and also a speedier effect than they would 
have had in other countries. Urdu became more than ever a lingua franca spoken 
in certain circumstances by all who were educated, and understood to some extent- 
by all whether educated or not. 

269. The influence of literature on the growth of language.— When several 
languages, or several dialects of the same language are tending to assimilation, 
literature exerts a considerable influence in fixing the form that the language will 
ultimately take. It lays down a standard which language must conform to if it is 
to be “ good ” language. It has least effect on pronunciation (though poetry both 
in the matter of rhythm and rhyme to a certain extent influences tins) ; it has a 
good deal of influence both on the vocabulary and the grammar. As regards the 
vocabulary, it affects the growth of language by casting aside old words and 
introducing new ones, usually from foreign languages, as for instance, modern. 
French writers have introduced many English words into French. The literary 
standard varies from time to time, but there is always a standard. 

The various Hindi dialects possess very little prose literature. It has little 
merit and is only a century old: Haris Chandra of Benares however deserves a 
special mention. There is a considerable volume of poetry which is valuable and 

(^} At the time ot annesatioa Urdu was tiie court langpiage of Oudh, 
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extends over a long period : for instance Tulsi Das and Malik Muhammad wrote in 
Eastern Hindi, Sur Das and the Vaishnava reformers in Braj: there has also been 
some Bagheli literature. Nowadays verse is frequently written in Eastern Hindi 
and Braj. But such literature as exists has had no more effect on either the literary 
or spoken language than Burns or the kailyard school of Scotch novelists have had 
on English. Hindostani however has a considerable literature, though it is mostly 
modern. But it has flowed in two different channels. Before 1800 Hindu prose 
writers used Sanskrit, Muhammadans Persian as a literary medium : the former 
used the Deva Nagari, the latter the Persian script. Hindus, when they began 
to write Hindi, and Muhammadans, when they began to write Urdu, were both 
influenced by old associations, and the former stuffed their diction with Sanskrit 
words, whilst the latter did the same with Persian ones. In the latter case the 
evil was increased by the influence of ofidcial, especially legal phraseology, which 
was widely different from the language of ordinary conversation : the Indian Penal 
Code with its Perso-Arabic terminology is a striking instance. It was precisely 
as though English writers were divided into two schools, one of which used an 
ultra-Johnsonian style, the other an ultra-Anglo-Saxon style with many old Anglo- 
Saxon words, and intensified their differences by using two totally different scripts. 
Eor nearly half a century, however, the tendency of Urdu has been towards 
simplification : this is chiefly due to Government whose policy for some time has 
been to bring its official phraseology into closer relation with that of the people. 
Hindi however has grown increasingly “ High.” I need say little of the 
extravagance and the disastrous effect on language of this debased style, for 
Mr. Burn left nothing unsaid on the subject in 1901. It is a language 
which has not yet been galvanized into life. Pandits occasionally boast of their 
ability to speab it. Similarly professors at Oxford or Heidelberg could doubtless 
speak Latin. The mere fact that a few persons can speak a tongue matters 
nothing if nobody, not even the educated, can understand it, and High Hindi is 
totally unintelligible to the majority. It is sometimes asserted that High Hindi 
obtains dignity by being Sanskritized. It is a question of taste: but if it does obtain 
any dignity, it is the dignity of fancy dress. High Hindi is a thing of powder and 
patches badly put on. Of late there have been signs of a revolt against it and of a 
return to a simpler language. Books have been written in the Deva Nagari script, 
whose language is Hindostani pure and simple, with only such Persian or Sanskrit 
words as are or have become ingrained in the spoken tongue of the people. This is a 
hopeful sign, all the more so that it is in the hands of real scholars. Should it ever 
bear full fruit and High Hindi die a deserved death, there will be but one literary 
language, which, whether written in Deva Nagari or Persian, will consist of Hindos¬ 
tani, with the addition of such Persian and other foreign words as have become 
common and usual: a language, moreover, which is identical with that lingua franca 
which so many speak and understand (^). 

270. The influence of education on language.— It has long been the policy 
of Government that the text books of its primary schools should be written in a 
single language, Hindostani, whatever script may be adopted. This principle was 
laid down in 1903 and has lately been reaffirmed. This is for various reasons 
opposed to the desires of many who press for text books in “ separate languages ”, 

(^) Oliver W. Holmes’s poem Aestivation ”, whioliis a piece of over-Latinized Engl ish^ will convey a fair impres¬ 
sion. of wLat High Hindi must seem like to an Indian who knows^ no Sanskrit, I quote the first and last verses :— 

^ In oandent ire the solar splendor flames : 

The foies, languescent, pend from arid rames: 

A His htunid front the cive anheling, wipes, 

And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 

Me wretched, let me onrr the queroine shades: 

Efiund your albid hansts, lactiferous maids. 

Oh, might I vole to some umbrageous clump, 

Depart—‘beofi—sxcede—evade—erump. 

Anybody who takes -^e trouble to put these eight lines into ordinary English will see at once the vast difierence 
between the two. The difference between Hindi as she is spoken ” and “ as she is written ” is not less. 

The following story (told in the preface of Pandit Sudhakar Dube’s Rama Kahani Balakanda) amusingly illustrates 
the vagaries of the school of High Hindi writers. He relates that a friend came to his house and finding him out went 
/away. Hext^ day on hisway to the city he met his friend’s servant, who gave him a letter in the following terms; 

Ap Ice^aamagam artTi main gala devas ap Isa dliam.par padihdra : grok led Jca^dt mudrib thd ; apse bhent no, Jiui r 
Isatash hokar parmaHHt Further on he met his friend himself, who said to him Kal main ap se milne he 

Ugeap he ghar par gay a ihd} ghar ha darwaza hand ap ee hhent naMnhuii laohar hohar laut dyaJ* He put his 
^ feiend’s letter in his hand and said In the intoxication produced hy seizing a pen you did not write in the simple teims 
’ you now use.” The spoken words: need no translation; they are the ordinary Hindostani equivalent of the High Hindi 
of the letter. But in passing strictures on High Hindi it is as well tO: remember that English at one time suffered from 
a similar disea^, When John Lyly’s euphuisms and the mania for experimenting in classical metres infected eyen such 
* writers as- Bhilip Si^ey and Spenser. ^ “ Love's,Labour Dost ”contains many examples : but there were pedants who 
talked it, as pandits talk Iffigh Hindi.. "If one of that cynosural triad had been within reach of my humble 
importunities, your ears had been delectate with far nobler melody ’ says Frank Leigh in '' -Westward Hoi” 
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i.e. in High Hindi and "Urdu respectively. It cannot be too often repeated that 
High Hindi and Persianized Urdu are not two languages, but simply two styles of 
writing the same language : the grammar is in both cases the same and it is only 
the vocabulary (and not the whole of it) which differs. So far however as Grovern- 
ment can influence the situation, its weight is thrown on the side of the single 
language. But so far as obliterating local dialects is concerned, it must be admitted 
that education has so far done little or nothing. Boys at school learn Hindostani: 
but when they leave the school they put their knowledge to no use whatever, 
except, may be, to writing a letter. They go back to their villages to find that the 
language they have acquired is not used. They speak therefore the dialect they 
always spoke. The literate Indian as opposed to the educated Indian, i.e. 
the man who knows the three E’s and no more, takes no interest in books or 
papers. One cause of this certainly is, that, written as they are in a pedantic 
style, he cannot understand them. The supporters of High Hindi of course 
allege this as a reason for teaching High Hindi in schools. It is, much more, only 
an additional reason for condemning High Hindi. But the result is simply that 
education has had as yet no effect whatever in unifying the language. Normally, 
as it becomes more widely spread, more people would know Hindostani; and as 
more people knew it, they w'ould use it more amongst themselves. (It is 
improbable that it would ever entirely obliterate the local dialect however; 
just as in Scotland, where every boy learns English, he lays aside his English with 
his satchel and speaks Scotch as soon as he gets home, so probably in India 
the rural dialect would still be spoken at home, even when everybody was literate 
in Hindostani. But at all events, everybody could speak Hindostani, and would 
under certain circumstances.) At present not only does the boy not speak 
Hindostani at home, but he has no means of keeping his knowledge of it alive. 
There can be no question that in such circumstances he forgets it; at the least his 
knowledge of it does not improve by keeping. 

271. The need for a common language. —Probably the most important in¬ 
fluence which helps to produce a common language is its practical utility. And but 
for one circumstance the need of such a language would be no less severely felt in this 
province than elsewhere. An inhabitant of any given tahsil can doubtless understand 
the dialect of his own and all neighbouring tahsils and possibly those of several 
immediately beyond them; but a man from the Braj country can certainly not 
understand a man from the Bihari country, or a man from the Bundeli country 
one from the Pahari country. It is a fact with which government officials, used 
as they are to long transfers, are well acquainted. The most striking instance is 
the difficulty an Englishman who has never served in Eumaun has in understand¬ 
ing, say, his Grarhwali jhampanis, when they are talking to each other (when they 
speak to him they generally use a broken Hindostani). But the population clings 
to its home in the most steadfast way, as the figures of birth-place prove ; and in 
the absence of any considerable migration a man needs no more than his own 
dialect. But it is to be noticed that when he does, the tongue he uses or tries to 
use is Hindostani. Foreigners or superiors who speak that tongue to him he 
can understand well enough, if the vocabulary used be sufficiently simple ; and he 
will endeavour to reply in the same way, though the result is usually a mixture 
of the grammar of Hindostani and of his dialect, and also a mixture of the two 
vocabularies. 

272. The comparative use of Hindostani and the rural dialects.— On this 
question, the quotation given by Mr'. Burn on pages 188 and 189 of the Eeport of 
1901 is still a Locus classicus: and I need only abridge it. 

(1) The educated Hindu, who speaks both Hindostani and a rural dialect, 

speaks the former to foreigners and other Indian gentlemen ; and to 
male relatives, subordinates, and servants, at all events in the pre¬ 
sence of outsiders. To his female relatives always, and to his male 
relatives, servants, and dependants in private he will speak a dialect. 
The choice of Hindostani or the dialect seems to be dictated by the 
consideration whether politeness or familiarity is most appropriate. 

(2) The educated Muhammadan, who speaks both Hindostani and a rural 

dialect, follows similar rules. 

(3) A large proportion of Muhammadans and a certain proportion of 

Hindus speak only Hindostani at all times, whether at home or 
abroad. . :, 
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(4) Hindostani is the only speech of educated and uneducated alike, over 

a considerable tract of country in the Upper Gangetic Doab and 
Eohilkhand, 

(5) The uneducated, whose dialect is not Hindostani, usually speak that 

dialect at all times ; but foreigners and superiors who address them 
in Hindostani, they can usually understand (even in backward 
tracts, in my own experience: Mr. Burn says, for instance, that 
Hindostani is not understood in Bundelkhand. Personally I have 
always found that it was). And moreover, in most tracts they will 
make an attempt to reply in the same language, though it will al¬ 
most certainly be more or less broken. 

(6) Women, where a dialect is spoken, rarely know anything else. The use 

of Hindostani is never dictated by position, but by education, I 
have known a taluqdar who was little if at all educated; he never' 
spoke to anybody anything but Eastern Hindi. 

273. Hindostani as it is at present. —Spoken Hindostani at the present day 
contains as a rule but a very small admixture of Persian words ; and those that 
exist are fairly common. Well-educated Muhammadans and Hindus, especially the 
former, have a tendency to Persianism, especially when the speech is at all of the 
nature of a set oration, or when they are speaking to officials. This is due to 
nothing more than the oriental love for high-flown expressions. But such speech is 
really not so much akin to conversational as literary language. It also contains a 
certain proportion of English and other foreign words. I am not now referring to- 
the pedantry which produces such phrases as Mr. Burn illustrated in 1901, of which 
the best, example that has come to my own notice is this : “Is position ka 
incontrovertible proof de sahta hun aur mera opinion yeh hai M defence ka argu¬ 
ment water hold nahin kar sakta hai” It is doubtless true that Indians speak not 
only to Englishmen but to each other in this way : it is the result of their having 
learnt in English. But this is merely a sort of pidgin Hindostani, just as the 
soldier in India speaks a pidgin English, mixed with Hindostani “ bat." The 
phrase quoted above is comparable to another phrase I heard from a British 
private “ Bring a mita pani and put some jaldi in it, or I’ll maro you in the 
dekho." But I refer to the addition of words expressive of ideas only introduced 
since British rule began. Municipality, board, electric, railway, tramway, town-hall, 
&c.—technical terms, many of which are used by school boys in their games {“call 
kiya Jtarof a phrase used by one batsman to another, is an excellent example), or 
soldiers on the range ; or words which though translateable into vernacular, are 
better known in their English form : engineer, secretary, overseer, civil, assistant, 
and so on. These are perfectly legitimate loans, such as occur in every language. 
On the whole, it is possible to say that Hindostani, though occasionally high- 
flown (just as other languages are occasionally used in a high-flown style)‘ 
is a natural language developing in a natural way. Nor are such cases of borrow¬ 
ing confined to Hindostani alone. Persian and English words form part of the 
vocabulary of the rural dialects as well. The presence of Persian words needs no 
proof,— zamindar and other similar terms are well known; the following story - 
will exemphfy the use of English words by villagers. A young officer who was' 
passing a language test was told to talk about steamers to the villager with whom 
he was conversing. He had in the first place no idea how to convey to him what- 
, he was trying to talk about. The conversation ran as iollowB : “ Samundar jaTite 
ho^. ” “ Nahin, sahib.” ‘‘Jahazjante hoVf “Are sahib, gharih manai jahaj kya 
janathaiV’ “Gangajijantehol” “Gangajilho." “ Wuhbari kishti janteho jo 
3- —se G——tak rOz roz chalti hai %" (referring to a certain steam-ferry across the 
Ganges). “Are, sahib, tumhari bat samajh parat hai—ishteamer !” None the less, the 
rustic imagination is frequently quite capable of finding a thoroughly expressive 
vernacular word for a totally new idea. In many villages the aeroplape at the 
Allahabad Exhibition was known as'' 

^ 274. Language acoording to the cenaus schedule. —The census rules 
desired a return of the mother-tongue, i.e, : of the tongue (dialect or language) 
which: was spoken at home; or from another point of view the tongue which is not 
learnt from books in school, but by the child. fiom merely hearing his elders 
speak it,:i On 'these principles, of the sik classes of speakers me^-tioned in the 
paragraph ahove, the first, second, fifth, and sixth should have rMurned a Hindi 
dialect: the third and fourth alone, Hindostani or Urdu. Bjitifer reasons already 
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given it was hopeless to expect a correct return of all Hindi dialects, and it was 
also certain that the return would as a matter of fact be of Hindi or of Urdu. 
In such circumstances Hindi was taken to mean all vernaculars which were not 
Urdu. It will be easily seen that (even had there been no controversy to obscm'e 
the issues) complete accuracy would scarcely have been attained: many in the 
first and second classes, for instance, would have been uncertain what to enter. 
But with no outside influences at wort, the figures would have been much more 
accurate than they are. 

275. The Hindi-Urdu controversy.— But there were such outside influences, 
and even so much accuracy was not obtained. In 1901 a controversy had raged 
over the merits and demerits of Hindi (i.e. High Hindi) and Urdu as languages. 
The immediate cause was certain orders issued by G-overnment in 1900 directing 
that court documents might be written in either script, and in some cases must 
be written in both. It was purely a question of script; nothing was said about 
language. But the question was taken up as a racial one and misinterpreted 
as applying to language. There was a good deal of excitement, and it is probable 
that the figures were to some extent vitiated thereby. At this census the con¬ 
troversy broke out again in a fresh form and with far more violence. The cause 
on this occasion appears to have been a discussion, which aroused a good deal 
of attention, about the nature of primary school text books. As early as 1903 
Government had decided that only ordinary Hindostani should be used in the 
text books in whatever script they were written; but when they were revised 
in 1910, there was an attempt made to divorce the text books in the two different 
scripts and make the one a vehicle of Persianized Urdu and the other a vehicle 
of Sanskxitized or High Hindi. The obvious course to adopt was the middle 
one, to choose passages which would bear reproduction in either script by 
avoiding both extremes. The course of the controversy on this point need 
not be pursued. It is sufficient to say that, as in 1901, the census schedule was 
dragged into it, and the question, which was really one of the style of text 
books, was misinterpreted as applying to the spoken languages. It is not 
difidcult to show that the attack on the schedule was totally illegitimate and 
unjustified. High Hindi and Persianized Urdu, so far as they are spoken 
languages at all (and it has already been stated that the former is not spoken 
and the latter is spoken in a simpler form by most) are at all events languages 
which before they spoken must be learnt .. The census column relating 
to language had nothing whatever to do with such languages. It was solely 
concerned with mother-tongues in so far as they are mother-tongues: and 
a mother-tongue, as said above, is not a language learnt from books, but learnt 
by imitation. And the languages which children so pick up are either one or 
other of the rural dialects, or Urdu, in so far as it is a mother-tongue. It would 
be futile to deny that the dialects are so spoken and indeed I do not think 
that anybody did deny it. The controversy took another turn. One side asserted 
that Urdu was only a form of Hindi, the other that Hindi was merely corrupt 
(higari hui) Urdu. It is unnecessary to discuss these assertions, in view of what 
has been said above. I need only now mention the results. Inter-racial con¬ 
troversy was particularly bitter at the time ; it raged over the question of Hindu 
and non-Hindu, over language and many other matters, with which however 
census was not concerned. As in 1901, there were undoubtedly steps taken to 
cause the returns of language to be falsified : complaints were common that on one 
side the Hindu enumerators were recording Hindi whether the persons enumerated 
returned Hindi or not, and on the other side that Muhammadan enumerators 
were acting in the same way with regard to Urdu. I have no doubt whatever 
that such events did occur, chiefly in cities, where the agitation was hottest. 
Wherever I went on tour I was met by a more or less heated discu^ion on the 
subject. The feeling was intense and usually bitter: only in one place (Benares) 
did leading men show any good temper over it, even jesting over their various 
estimates of what I personally was speaking. And as a consequence, though 
the total of one language (Hindi) is not much affected, the total of Urdu is 
less by one-fifth than in 1901, whilst the district returns show in many 
eases absurd differences. It is not too much to say that the fi^es as they 
stand are evidence only of the strength or weakness of the agitation in particular 
districts. Simply because they refused to define their terms before they argued, 
or rather because they would not take the trouble to understand the terms 
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as used by the census authorities, the controversialists, who were really quarreling 
about the respective merits of certain styles as vehicles of instruction, succeeded in 
utterly falsifying a set of important statistics relating to something entirely different. 

276. Classification of Hindi dialects. —The boundaries of the four languages 
given in 1901, with a slight alteration in the case of Bihari (vide infra) are as 
follows:— 

Western Hindi (1) Hindostani: —Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Bijnor, Moradabad, Eampur, Dehra Dun tahsil. 

(2) Other dialects: —Best of Meerut and Eohilkhand 
divisions, Agra division, Hardoi, Cawnpore, Jalaun, 
Hamirpur, Jhansi, Naini Tal Tarai. 

Eastern Hindi: —Whole of Oudh (except Hardoi and Tanda tahsil in 
Byzabad), rest of Allahabad division, Jaunpur (except Kerakat tahsil), 
all Mirzapur but Chakia tahsil. 

Bihari: —Rest of Benares division, G-orakhpur division. 

Central Pahari: —Almora, Garhwal, Naini Tal tahsil, Chakrata 
tahsil in Dehra Dun, and Tehri. 

These boundaries are not always absolutely accurate; e.g. the Central Pahari 
portion of Dehra Dun corresponds to Jaunsar-Bawar of Naini Tal to the hill 
pattis alone. Bihari includes, in Mirzapur, rather more than Chakia: but for 
the purpose of figures they are approximately accurate. 

Hindostani. —The present total is 4,095,760 against 5,212,175 in 1901. 
The total decrease of 1,126,000 is absurd as are the variations in particular districts. 
The rates of increase vary from under 40 to over 200 per cent, and of decrease from 
under 10 to over 80. The districts of increase are Aligarh, Btawah, Budaun, Morad¬ 
abad, Shahjahanpur, Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi, Jalaun, Benares, Ballia, Basti, 
Azamgarh, Naini Tal, all six districts in Lucknow, Gouda, Sultanpur, Bara Banki, 
and Rampur. Of these— 

(1) Moradabad and Rampur can be neglected, as the only language should 

be Hindostani. 

(2) Budaun and Shahjahanpur can be neglected because the figures of 

1911 appear on the whole more accurate than those of 1901. 

(3) Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi, Jalaun, Benares, Ballia, Basti, Lucknow, 

Sitapur, Eheri, Gonda, and Sultanpur either show small increases, or 
small total figures which are not irremediably inaccurate. They too 
can be neglected. 

(4) Of the rest, Aligarh’s total figure is probably too large. Its language 
is Braj, but owing to its position as a focus of Musalman enlightem 
ment, it probably speaks a good deal of Urdu. The figures of 
1901 were too low : but those of 1911 exceed the Muhammadan total 
population by 34,000, and it is dubious whether as many Hindus as that 
speak Urdu as a mother-tongue. I should estimate the figure of Urdu 
speakers at 155,000—about 8,000 more than the Muhammadan total, 
Etawah’s increase is considerable, but its total figure is still low and 
probably nearer the truth than the figure of 1901. Azamgarh shows 
an increase of 9,800 or well over 200 per cent. Azamgarh’s language 
is Bihari. Many Muhammadans, the descendants of Nawabi 
ofdcials from Oudh, speak Awadhi, which .they imagine to be Urdu. 
But even they are not so numerous as was once thought. Probably 
3 Muhammadans in 4 among the rural population speak Bihari; 
of the remaining fourth 3 speak Eastern Hindi to one that speaks 
Urdu. In the urban area, about half would speak Bihari (including 
most females) and of the other half, one-third would speak Urdu. 
The total figure may be put at 25,000 instead of 147,000 (as in 1911) 
or 48,800 (as in 1901). In Rae Bareli the increase is from 12,000 
to 30,000. The general language of both religions is Awadhi, but 
besides the normal number of educated persons who speak Urdu, 
there ar^e towns where descendants of officials of the old Lucknow 
court live and Urdu is the usual speech. Such are Jais, Salon, 
and Nasirabad, I should put the figures at about 25,000. In Unao 
there are many Muhammadans, d^escendants of immigrants who 

’ speak Urdu. The increase is from 12,000 to 23,000, which does not 
appear excessive. The same applies to Hardoi, Of the districts that 
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show decreases Muttra’s figures are too small to be true. I estimate the Urdu 

----- speakers at about 30,000. In xlgra, 

Bareilly, Barrukhabad, and Fyz- 
; abad, there are large cities and consi- 
: derable Muhammadan populations 
and the decreases are far too 
great. In each case I take the figures 
of 1901 minus a small decrease for 
variations in the decade. Partabgarh 
shows an absurd reduction and I 
accept the figures of 1901 minus a 
reduction on account of variation. 
We then getthe figures inthe margin. 

It must be understood that these figures, which are based on the boundaries 
given above, are not absolutely accurate, simply because the boundaries given are 
not; they correspond to the nearest tahsil. The figures marked § are estimates only; 
the other figures are taken from subsidiary table I to the Eeport of 1901, plus the 
States figures for that year. The differences in Western Hindi and Central Pahari 
need no explanation, but the general losses caused by the vicissitudes of the decade ; 
the figures of Eastern Hindi owe their increase to the reallocation of the Bihari 
boundaries (vide infra), and the same cause accounts for part of the decrease in 
Bihari. In the two cases respectively, the increase would have been greater and the 
decrease less but for the losses of the decade. The total decrease corresponds closely 
to the decrease of the total population (480,294), which was to be expected. 

277. The boundaries of the various dialects.— These are— 

Western Hindi — 

(1) Hindostani :—Dehra Dun tahsil, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 

Bijnor, Moradabad, Eampur State. 

(2) Hindostani mixed with Braj : —’Budaun, Bulandshahr. 

(3) Hindostani mixed with Kanaujia and Bray — Haini Tal Tarai. 

(4) Braj: —Aligarh, Muttra, x4gra, Mainpuri, Etah, Bareilly. 

(5) Kanaujia : —Earrukhabad, Etawah, Shahjahanpur, Pilibhit. 

(6) Bundeli : —Jhansi, Jalaun. 

Western and Eastern Hindi mixed — 

(7) Kanaujia — Bundeli — Aivadhi: —Cawnpore. 

(8) Kanaujia — Aioadhi : —Hardoi. 

(9) Bundeli — Nihattha : —Hamirpur. 

Eastern Hindi — 

(10) Awadhi :—Lucknow division (except Hardoi), Eyzabad division (except 

Tanda tahsil in Eyzabad), Eatehpur, Partabgarh, Allahabad, 
Jaunpur (except Kerakat tahsil), Mirzapur (except Ohakia tahsil), and 
south of Son river. 

(11) Bagheli: —Mirzapm’ south of Son, and Banda. 

Bihari — 

(12) West Bhojpuri: —Benares, Azamgarh, Tanda tahsil (Eyzabad), Kerakat 

tahsil (Jaunpur), Ohakia tahsil (Mirzapur), western half of 
Grhazipur. « 

(13) South Bhojpuri : —Eastern half of G-hazipur, Ballia. 

(14) North Bhojpuri :—QiOTQk]ipm, Basti. 

Central Pahari: —Naini Tal hill pattis, Almora, Garhwal, Tehri, Chakrata 
tahsil (Dehra Dun). 

A glance at the above statement, especially such entries as (2), (3), and (7) 
to (9), shows the futility of attempting to give any figures for dialects. The 
“ hinterland ” between dialect and dialect mentioned in a former paragraph, is here 
seen to cover whole districts. 

278. The boundary of Bihari. —Sir George Grierson in the linguistic survey 
■gave the whole of MiKapur to Bihari: Mr. Bum gave theBhadohi and trans-Son por¬ 
tions to Eastern Hindi and the rest to Bihari. Sic George Grierson however wrote 
that he was uncertain of the true boundary, andMr. Wyndham, Collector of Mirza¬ 
pur, kindly instituted enquiries into the matter. He reports that Bihari is only 
spoken in Ohakia tahsil (now part of the Benares State) anditappa Jasauli which is 
the eastern tappa of Bijaigarh pargana. It is also found along both banks of the Son 
as far as the Kanhar river, due to an mfl,ux of Bihari-speaking Mallahs from Arrah. 
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Eastern Hindi is spoken west of this line. A line running parallel to the Son and 
north of that riTer, which follows generally the line of the Kaimur _ hills running 
east and west, divides the Eastern Hindi portion into two. North of it the language- 
is Awadhi; south of it Bagheli. Mirzapur therefore falls roughly into three 
parts:—(1) Bihari (tahsil Chakia and tappa Jasauli), (2) Awadhi, west of tahsil 
Chakia and north of the Kaimurs, (3) Bagheli, south of the Kaimurs and west of 
tappa Jasauli. For the purpose of extracting figures however it is not possible to 
go into more detail than is given in the statement of boundaries shown above. 

279. Other languages.— (1) English : —Forty-one thousand six hundred 
and forty-six persons are returned as speaking English. This is 141 more than the 
total number of persons (Europeans, Armenians, and Anglo-Indians) given in 
table XYIII: but for this comparison 680 have to be included who speak 
other European languages, or a total of 42,326. The excess is easily 
explained by the fact that a certain number of natives of India, e.g. Goanese,, 
probably speak nothing but English, and doubtless a certain number of Indian 
Christians do so too. The excess in the figure of 680 speakers of foreign languages, 
as against 488 persons who were not British subjects, is explained by the fact 
that many naturalized British subjects still speak their own mother-tongue. The 
distribution of English depends chiefly on the presence of cantonments and large 
civil communities. Lucknow leads the way with 6,673, with Allahabad a bad 
second (4,741): Agra, Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Bareilly, Jhansi, Naini Tal, 
Ahnora, and Fyzabad, all show figures over 1,000. The absolute numbers are 
alone worth considering as the proportional numbers (subsidiary table II) depend 
so much on the size of the district population as a whole. 

(2) Punjahi (27,288 persons) -.—The speakers of Punjabi are found chiefly in 
Moradabad (8,606). They are Pachade Jats who speak Punjabi mixed with Hindi: 
their increase at this census is due to more careful enumeration, coupled with 
their own desire to be recorded as speaking Punjabi. Nine thousand two hundred 
and thirty-nine more are found in the Meerut division, chiefly in Dehra Dun,. 
Saharanpur, and Meerut: these are doubtless persons who have overflowed the 
boundary, though at Meerut, as well as at Allahabad, Jhansi, and Lucknow, the 
composition of the regiments cantoned there affect the figures. Save Ballia, no 
district is without one speaker of Punjabi: these men are chiefly traders. 

(3) Bengcdi (22,662 persons) :—Twelve thousand six hundred and seven, 
speakers of Bengali are found in Benares where there has always been a consider¬ 
able colony, which amounted to 9,812 in 1901. Two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-six are found in Lucknow, 2,275 in Allahabad and 1,692 in Muttra:: 
an increase in the first and considerable decreases in the other two cases. The 
Bengalis are chiefly in government, railway, and mercantile service, but there are also 
obviously many pilgrims, as the figures for Benares, Allahabad, and Muttra show. 
No district is without one Bengali and only nine districts have less than ten. 

(4) Eastern Pahari {Naipali—IS,280 persons):—The figures are trifling 
save in Eumaun (13,267), Dehra Dun (2,506), Benares (966), Gorakhpur (646), and 
Bahraich (720). ' In the two first-mentioned places they represent the Gurkha 
regiments and the Gurkha colonies : in Gorakhpur recruits and traders, in Benares 
pilgrims, political refugees and traders, and in Bahraich traders. 

Of the other languages Tibetan (6,227) is spoken in Dehra Dun and Eumaun : 
the speakers are settlers and traders from Tibet. The Dravidian tongues (1,406) 
are found chiefly in Benares (998) and Allahabad (121), and are chiefly spoken by 
pilgr^s. Pour thousand five hundred and twelve of the 4,841 speakers of 
Persian are found in Aligarh. Most probably the majority really speak Urdu and 
represent the most rabid of the pro-Urdu agitators. The 2,060 speakers of 
Pashto are scattered all over the province and are mostly traders and soldiers. 
Marathi and Konkani (the latter represents the Goanese tongue) are spoken by 
6,029 persons, of whom 2,600 are found in Benares, where they are settlers oir 
pilgrims, and 628 in Jhansi, where the presence of Bombay-side regiments has 
doubtless afiected the figures. Eajasthani (4,401 persons) is the; language of the 
money-lenders and traders scattered all over the province in small numbers; and 
miioh thusame is true of Gujrati (4,062 persons) of whom 1,643 are found in Benares. 
There are 118 speakers of Manipuri at Muttra, political deportees from that 
state after the affair of 1891. Three hundred and sixtyrseven male speakers, of 
Arabic,are found at Aligarh; whilst the speakers of Chinese are found.almost entirely 
in Enmann and of Japanese in Lucknow, where there is a small colony. Of “ othen 
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European languages ”, Italian (285), French (152), and Portuguese (160), are alone 
important. No less than 8,804 persons reported themselves as speaking some 
“ gipsy ” dialect, an enormous increase since 1901, due probably to better enumera¬ 
tion. As matter of fact these gipsy dialects have little to do with the Eomany 
tongues of Europe, though occasionally linguists have claimed to discover similarities 
between the two. From all accounts and specimens that I have seen they appear 
to have affinities to Hindi of some kind or another though the vocabulary is 
freely varied, generally so as to produce a sort of argot, or thieves’ Latin. They are 
returned under 7 heads—Eanjari, Baniari, Haburi, Sansya, Natki, Kunohbandhi, 
Kanphata, and Pakhwi. The Kunchbandhia is a Kanjar subcaste : the Kanphata 
is a kind of Jogi and also a Tharu subcaste, but probably represents a new name 
for one of the many Nat subcastes. Kanjari, Haburi, Sansya, Natki, Eunohbandhi, 
and Kanphati are probably tongues no less cognate than the tribes themselves. 
Banjari is probably different. It is said to be akin to the Labana language. 
The specimens of Banjari and Pakhwi before me both come from Shahjahanpur, 
where a small colony of each tribe live together in the same village. Both have 
traditions that they come from the Punjab, where the Banjaras still go to trade 
in cattle. The others are a cm’ious caste of Muhammadans whose special 
occupation is diving for turtles and also for other articles that have fallen into the 
water : but curiously they will only give away the turtles they catch. The Ban- 
jari tongue is said to be understood in the Punjab. 

The following are some words from Banjari of this kind, which the Super¬ 
intendent, Census Operations of the Punjab, tells me resemble the language of the 
Punjab Labanas;— 

Water, nirkha ; wheat, hakasi; milk, gurnet; buffalo, ; village, gram; 

bullock, dhoT ; woman, harigarhani; cow, hehri; fodder (bhusa), tura. 

Instances of the Pakhwi dialect of the Pankhias or Pakhwias are— 

Bed (charpoy). katuri; water, hora ; food, satani; to call, perna; wheat, 
katki; crocodile (maggar), badda; eat (imperative), hhaja. 

I have lately seen a paper by Mr. W. Kirkpatrick (J. A, S. B., vol. VII, no. 6, 
1911) on the vocabulary of the argot of the Kunchbandhia Kanjars. This of 
course is the gipsy dialect returned as Kunchbandhi. The Kunchbandhia Kanjars 
are a scattered and non-criminal section of this tribe ; their name means “ brush- 
makers, ” and they call this dialect “pas* boli’\ In this dialect the leading 
characteristics are the predominance of nouns and a systematic use of inflexions 
affixed to verbal roots, so that for ordinary conversation the code can be maintained 
by amalgamation with any ordinary local dialect. The words and phrases given 
below come from the neighbourhood of Delhi, so that the basic dialect is largely 
ordinary Hindostani. Bread— dhimri: caste— jetheli; burial —hhimli dvhaigo; child 
—chookha : drink— kurch ; to eat —dath log; gold-mohar— khasarf; house— rib ; man 
—khad ; rice —kuthar ; rupees —rika ; tobacco,— romak; woman, fooi/iar; well— 
dhoan ; water—niniani; father,—6apiZo .■ mother—e/za, antari; numerals (one to 
ten)— bek, dobelu, thibelu, chabetu, rachehi, chhebelu, sathelu, athelu, nabelu, daselu : 
twenty —hUelu : forty— dobiselu, and so on up to nabiselit, (180), their arithmetical 
limit. Of animals dog is ox is miZ, snake sanptio. Dawn is din nifargo 

(the running day), death, mikatoh; moon, chianda; night, khirth: sky, radul: 
storm, kandhi. Some -verbs are as follows :—Awake (imperative) jetgog; bolt, 
chakjao; there it goes, wo jaogda; hide yourselves, jugjao ; move on, nipharo; 
he has gone to some place unknown, rardes gaogiro; he is sleeping, turrak rahro ; 
I have seen, maim tigro. Thief is khainch ; I know, jando ; call out, Idlkaro. 

The Hindostani basis of most of these words is apparent. The root of the 
word for caste (jetheli) is jeth, 3 , term oi relationship. Ehimii is matti altered 
by the preposed kh, just as khasarf is ashrafi similarly treated, and khad is admi. 
The numerals are all obviously the Hindostani figures slightly disguised : raohelu 
for pachelu will be noted, and is similar to rail for bail, r<Mul for badul (clouds), 
kandhi for andhi, rardes for pardes. Elsewhere most of the consonants are 
altered but the vowels remain the same and the effect is that the Kanjar and 
Hindostani words rhyme; perhaps the best instance is rika (sikka a coin), but 
also compare romak with tambak (u), cha with ma, antari with matari, dhoan 
■with Zcttan, nimaw with pam. JBapilo, sanpilo are simply the Hindostani words 
with the “ ilo ” suffixes. The similarity of the roots of the verbs are obvious—yog'ogr 
(jagna), jando (janna). Khainch for thief maybe connected -miAikhinohna to 
snatch. Lalkaro is not properly a patois word; lalkama for pukarna is a 
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coHnnon JHindi dialecticajl alteration, and I tave heard it frequently both in 
the Eastern Hindi form (lalharis) and the Bihari ioxm(lalkarelan). But if Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s “ Rvnchbandhi boli ” is a fair sample of such argots, it rnakes it quite 
clear that these gipsy dialects are not really dialects, hut cases of thieves’ Latin, 
based on whatever happens to be the local dialect by altering the nouns and dis¬ 
guising the verbs with special suffixes ; and consequently the dialect of the same 
tribe may be and doubtless is one thing in one part and another in another. The 
only connection with European gipsy dialects (Eomany, Eomanes, or Romnichal 
as it is called) that he has been able to trace lies in three words :—jhookcd (dog 
which is jhukel or jookal in Eomany), mail (Eunchbandhi for a horse), whilst meila 
is Eomany for a donkey, and loobhar (woman) whilst Iub7ii is a wench or hussy in 
Eomany. Another point of importance to census authorities to which Mr. Kirk¬ 
patrick draws attention is the fact that these tribes have slang terms for their own 
tribal names, e.g. Bhantu (Ehantu), Bajania (Kanabia), Bawari (Pardi), Beriya 
(Jodia), Nat (Groar), Kunchbandhia (G-ehara), Sampera (Jogi). The discussion of 
this really belongs to another chapter, but it may be mentioned here that some 700 
Hindu caste names have been returned which represent some 150 or 200 real 
castes, and that of these far more than their share have been traced to the Nat- 
Kanjar group of castes. 

280. Proportional distribution of the figures. —As recorded in the schedules 
9,116 persons out of every 10,000 are shown as speaking Hindi and 863 Urdu: 9 speak 
English, 6 Punjabi, 5 Bengali, 4 Eastern Pahari, and 2 a gipsy dialect. One each 
per 10,000 speaks Persian, Marathi, Tibetan, Eajasthani, and G-ujrati: no other lang¬ 
uage can boast one speaker per 10,000. As redistributed according to the scheme of 
the linguistic survey, there is nothing to add to the above information save that 
Western Hindi has 4,540 speakers per 10,000, Eastern Hindi 3,178, Bihari 1,960, 
and Central Pahari 291—totalling 9,969, the total of Hindi and Urdu in the other 
part of the table. A small fact that may be noted is the extremely polyglot nature 
of the Benares population. Every kind of Hindi, Burmese, the Dravidian tongues, 
Pashto, the Lahnda group, Marathi, Eonkani, Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, 
Eajasthani, G-ujrati, Punjabi, Western Pahari, Naipali, English, other European 
languages, Hebrew, Japanese, and the gipsy dialects are all represented. I can 
remember, when stationed there, trying a case in which seven languages were 
spoken and four interpreters were required. The languages were Hindi (Bihari), 
Urdu (Western Hindi), English, Gujrati, Bengali, Tamil, and what was called 
“ Drawari ” (^)—it was as a matter of fact Malayalam, I think : and oases where 
four or five languages were spoken were frequent. (There is of course practically 
no case throughout the province save parts of the West, in which three languages 
are not spoken, viz. Urdu, the local dialect, and English.) Benares is polyglot 
not only as a place of resort for pilgrims from all over India, and of European 
sightseers : but it also contains some political refugees, nearly all the great nobles 
of India have a palace there, and according to the local police, though I think 
they exaggerate, about one-fourth of the crime of all India is hatched in Benares- 

281. Distribution by natural divisions. —A glance at subsidiary table II 
will show that Central Pahari is spoken nowhere save in Himalaya West. Western 
Hindi is the prevailing speech in four districts of sub-Himalaya West, the whole 
of the Western Plain, two districts of the Central Plain, and three of the Central 
India Plateau; but owing to the presence of Hindostani it is more or less spoken 
everywhere. Apart from the districts where it is the (or one) prevailing dialect, Hin¬ 
dostani is spoken chiefly in Lucknow (2,061), Bareilly (1,889), Agra (1,767), Aligarh 
(1,338), Budaun (1,259), Shahjahanpur (1,156), Bulandshahr (1,144), and Bara Banki 
(1,096), i.e. in the Muhammadan centres and where the presence of cities implies a 
lai'ge educated population. Eastern Hindi is the prevailing speech in the Central 
Plain, the East Satpuras, two districts in the Eastern sub-Himalayas, one in the 
Western sub-Himalayas and one in the Eastern Plain. Bihari is spoken chiefly 
m the Eastern Plain, and two districts of the Eastern sub-Himalayas. There 
is little variation from 1901 in this table save as regards Hindostani and it. would 
Ujppear that this is due to difference of treatment: wherever Hindostani is the pre¬ 
vailing dialect I have included the figures of both Hindi and Urdu (as returned) 
under Hindostani, which Mr. Burn in his table obviously did not do. Of other 
divisions, the differences in Himalaya West He chiefly in Naini Tal, where appa- 
rently Mr. Burn assigned a larger tract to Central Pahari than I did : I assigned 


(^) i.e. Dravidian. 
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merely Naini Tal tahsil. Accurately speaking, a large part of the Tarai and Bhabar 
population which emigrates yearly from the hills belongs to this linguistic division, 
but the figures at this census diSer from those in 1901 in any case as the migratory 
population at census time was already retui-ning to the hills to escape plague. The 
differences in sub-Himalaya West are trivial, and more trivial still in the Gangetic 
Plain (West, Central, and East) and the Plateau: in the East Satpuras, owing to the 
change of the Bihari boundary they are considerable. Nearly all the changes 
are due to variations in the record of Hindostani. The proportion of English 
speakers has increased in all divisions but the two eastern ones, and most strikingly 
in Himalaya West : of the districts of big figures, all show increases save Benares 
where the British garrison has been diminished. Punjabi shows a similar increase, 
due probably to the chances of military service ; Bengali has decreased in Muttra 
and Allahabad and increased in Lucknow and Benares, “ other languages ” are 
important only in Himalaya West and scattered districts, but less so than in 1901 
everywhere. Nothing need be said on this point as wherever a language exceeds 
10 per 10,000 it is shown separately in the remarks column of this table. 
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I.— Distribution of total population by language. 


(os) According to census. 


Language. 


Total number of 
speakers, OOO's omitted. 

Number 
per 10,000 
of popula¬ 
tion of 

Where chiefly spoken. 



1911. 

1901. 

proTinoe 

(1911). 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

____iii- 

United Provinces total (including States).. 

48,014 

48,494 

10,000 


Hindi 


43,770 

43,143 

9,116 

Everywhere. 

Hindostani or Urdu 


4,096 

5,212 

853 

Ditto. 

Tibetan 


5 

11 

1 

Kumaun, Debra Dun, 

Dravidian 


1 

2 

^ i 

Benares. 

Persian 


5 

1 

1 

Aligarh. 

Pashto 


2 

1 

# 

Saharanpur. 

Marathi 


6 

6 

1 

Benares, Jhansi. 

Bengali 


23 

24 

6 

Benares, Lucknow, Allahabad, Muttra, 

Bajasthani 

m • « • 

4 

8 

1 

Etah. 

Gujarati 


4 

5 

1 

Benares. 

Punjabi 


27 

16 

6 

Meerut division, Moradabad, Lucknow, 
Allahabad, Jhansi. 

Eastern Pahari or Naipali 


18 

24 

i 4 

Kumaun, Debra Dun. 

English 

“ Gipsy ” dialects .. 


42 1 

32 

9 

Everywhere. 


9 

, , 

2 

Meerut, Agra, Bohilkhand division, Kheri 

Other 


2 

9 . 

# 



Noie .—* Indicates a figure under 1 per 10,000. 


(h) According to linguistic survey. 

United Provinces Total 
Tibeto-Ghinese family, 7 languages (1) 

Dravidian family, 5 languages (2) 

Indo-European family, Aryan sub-family, 

Eranian Branch, Eastern group— 

(1) Persian 

(2) Pashto 

Indian Branch, Sanskrit sub-branch, 

Southern group— 

(1) Marathi (3) 

Eastern group— 

(1) Bihari 

(2) Bengali 
Mediate group— 

(1) Eastern Hindi 
Western group— 

(1) Western Hindi 


(2) Bajasthani (4) ., 

(3) Gujarati 

(4) Punjabi 
Northern group— 

(1) Central Pahari 

(2) Eastern Pahari or Naipali 
European sub-family, Teutonic group— 

(1) English 
Unclassified— 

(1) ‘"Gipsy dialects (5) 

Other languages (6) 


Ifoies :—* Indicates that figure is under 1 per 10,000. 

(1) Bhotia of Tibet, Ladakh, Bhutan, and Baltiatan, Newari, Burmese, Manipuri, 

(2) Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, Goorgi, Telugu. 

(3) 2 Dialects :—^Marathi, Konkani. 

(4) 5 Ditto :—-Bajasthani, Marwari, Bagri, Malvi, Bangri, 

(5) 8 Ditto Eanjari, Banjari, Halmri, Sansya, Natki, Pachwi, Kuohbandhi, Kanphati. 

(6) Other languages include:— 

(1) Indo-European family, Aryan sub-family, Eranian hranob. Eastern group :—Balooh. 

(2) Ditto ditto Indian braneb, non-Sanskritio sub-branch, Shinakhowar group:—■ 

Kashmiri. 

(3) Ditto ditto Sanskritio sub-branch, North-Western group;—^Lahnda (Multani 

dialect) Sindhi, Kachi. 

(4) Ditto ditto ditto Eastern group:—Oriya, Assamese. 

(5) Ditto ditto ditto Western group:—Western Pahari (Kangri dialect). 

(6) Ditto European sub-family, Armenian group Axmerdan, 

(7) Ditto ditto Eomanic group:—^Greek. 

(8) , Ditto ditto ditto :—^Italian, Ereuoh, Portuguese, 

(9) Ditto ditto Slavonic group:—^Bohemian, Bussian. 

llO) Ditto ditto Teutonic groupGerman, Norwegian, Danish, Dutch. 

(11) Semitic family, Northern group—Hebrew, 

(12) Ditto Southern group:—^Arabic, 

(13) Mongolian family, Ural-Altaic groupTurkish. 

(14) Ditto Papan^ groupJapanese. 

(15) Ditto Monosyllabic group:—Chinese. 

(16) Malayo-Polynesian family, Malaya groupMalay. 


10,000 I 

1 Kumaun, Debra Dun. 
Benares. 


1 Aligarh. 

* Saharan pur. 


1 Benares, Jhansi. 

1,960 Gorakhpur and Benares divisions. 

5 Benares, Lucknow, Allahabad, Muttra. 

3,178 Oudh, Oawnpore, Eatehpur, Banda, 

Allahabad, Jannpur, Mirzapur. 

4,540 Agra, Meerut, Bohilkhand divisions, 

Hardoi, Jalaun, Jhansi, Hamirpur, 
Eampur. 

1 Etah. 

1 Benares. 

6 Meerut division, Moradabad, Lucknowj 

Allahabad, Jhansi, 

291 Kumaun, Debra Dun, (hill tracts). 

4 Kumaun, Debra Dun. 

9 Everywhere. 

2 Meerut, Agra, Bohilkhand divisions, 

Kheri. 
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II.—Distribution by language of the population of each district. 


ITumber per 10,000 of population speaHng— 


■Difitrint and natural division. 

1 

I 

Western 
Hindi. ; 


i 

iS 




m 1 
o ; 

^ ' 
B 

Bemarks, 



1 

1. 

4 o 
§ *;3 '5 

"o ! 

E^ ; 

w 

-iJ 

& 

a i 
m 1 

*3 

u 

-t= 

o 

^ i 

i 

a ! 

.2 i 

K 

Bengali, 

3 ! 

P-i i 

to ’ 
1 

O i 

■3 : 
o ; 


1 



2 ' 

i 

3 ' 

4 1 
i 

) 

5 1 

_ ! 

6 I 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United Provinces 

* « 

• • i 

i,in : 

4,550 ; 

3,778 

1,960 

291 : 

9 ' 

5 i 

^ ' 

77 ; 


Himalaya, West 

• ♦ 

1 

2,655 

2,655 j 



7,145 i 

41 ! 


15 i 

i 

143 

Tibetan 35 E, Pahari 102. 

I. Dehra Dun 



6,943 

6,943 i 



2,626 ' 

160 ' 

1 1 97 1 

173 : 

Tibetan 27 E. Pahari 122, 

2. Naini Tal 



8,118 

8,118 i 

•• 

, , 

1,597 

43 

2 1 

6 i 

234 

Tibetan 17 E. Pahari 213. 

3. Almora 


! 

31 ; 

31 : 


, . 

9,835 

29 


1 i 

104 . 

Tibetan 44 E, Pahari 59. 

4. Garhwal 

• • 

.. i 

1 

14 1 

14 

.. 


9,873 

3 


^ i 

107 

Tibetan 37 E. Pahari 68. 

Suh-Mimalaya, West 

i 

1 

4,714 

7,799 

2,168 

* * 


11 

1! 


14 

Gipsy 11. 

5. Saharanpur 


1 

9,954 ; 9,954 



. . 

14 

2 

21 

9 


6. Bareilly 


. . ! 

1,889 

9,962 




26 

1 

6 , 

5 


7. Biinor., 



9,989 j 

9,989 

, , 

, , 


4 

» : 

1 i 

6 i 


8. Pilibhit 


* 

744 

9,995 

.. 



1 

1 

1 

2 ■ 


9. Klier .. 


• • 

158 

158 

9,797 

• • 


1 

* 

1 

43 : 

Gipsy 42. 

Indo'&angetio Main, West 


3,483 

9,969 


•* 


a 


11 

10 1 


10. Muzafiarnagar 



9,979 

9,979 




* 

9 

5 

16 

Gipsy 11. 

11. Meerufc 



9,946 

9,946 


, , 


24 

1 

27 

2 


12. Bulandshahr 



1,144 

9,998 


, , 


1 


« 

1 


13. Aligarh 



1,338 

9,944 


, , 


2 

1 

3 

50 

Persian 39. 

14. Muttra 



466 

9,950 


. . 


12 

25 

1 

12 


lo. Agra .. 



1,767 

9,947 


, , 


34 

2 

2 

15 


16. Farrulihabad 



869 

9,994 


, , 


2 


H 

4 


17. Mainpuri 



267 

9.995 


. , 


« 

# 

■ # 

5 


IS. Etawah 



420 

9,996 


, , 


1 

« 

« 

3 


19. Etah .. 



551 

9,972 




2 


* 

26 

Eajasthani 16. 

20. Budann 



1,259 

9,996 


, , 


* 

* 

if 

4 


21. Moradabad 



9,925 

9,925 




3 

1 

68 

3 


22, Shahjahanpur 


•• 

1,156 

9,996 


•• 


1 

9 

% 

3 


Indo‘Gra?igetio Plain, Gentfal 

i 

578 

2,307 

7,438 

181 


1 

4 

3 

3 1 


23. Oawnpore 


1 

.. j 

542 i 

9,955 



' ■ i 

27 

2 

5 

1 11 ! 


24. Eatehpur 


*■ 1 

622 

622 

9,377 


1 

9 

0 


1 i 


25. Allahabad 



919 

919 

9,015 

! 


32 

15 

9 

10 1 


26. Lucknow 



2,081 

2.061 

7,748 

. * 


87 

32 

26 

; 9 i 


27. Unao .. 



257 

257 

9,741 

• • 


, « 

♦ 

* 

i ^ ! 


28. Rae Bareli 



254 

254 

9,744 

• • 

1 !! i 

1 


* 

i 1 ! 


29. Sifcapur 



259 

259 

9,739 

.. i 

' i 

1 

« 

# 

1 1 i 


30. Hardoi 



420 

9,99S 

• • 

. . 

1 

* * 1 

« i 

• 

# 

i 2 1 


31. Fyzabad 


i 

497 

497 

7.538 

1,946 ' 

1 

13 ; 

1 

4 

1 


32. Sultanpur 


.. i 

57 

57 

9,943 



# 1 

ft 

• 

1 ; 


33. Parfcabgarh 



115 

115 

9,884 

! 

! *• 




1 ; 


34. Bara Banki 


i 

•• i 

1,096 

1,096 

8.903 

I ” 


* 

# 


^ 1 


Central India Plateau 

.. 

183 

6,844 

2,938 


i 

\ 

1 


12 


35. Banda 



134 

134 

9.882 


1 ” ' 

1 i 

* 

• 

3 i 


36. Hamirpur 



204 

9,998 

i 

] 

i 1 ' 

\ * 

1 

1 ! 

; Marathi 24. 

37, Ihansi 



204 

9,904 

! 

i .. 


i 34 

1 3 

1 24 

35 

38. lalaun 


■ • : 

226 

9,993 

i " * 

i •' 

1 

! *■ 

1 1 

1 1 

j » 

5 


Past Satfuras 


.. 

70 

70 

[9,272 

1 658 


1 5 

1 

i 1 

1 ^ 

1 i 


39. Mirzapur 

•• 

*• 

70 

70 

9,272 

j 653 


3 

1 

t 

I 9 

1 ’ 

1 

1 

SuiSimalaya, Past 

.. 

72 

\ 1 

’ 72 

'3,258 

1 6,664 


1 

1 ^ 

f 

1 * 

4 1 


40. Gorakhpur 

• % 


77 

I 77 

i 

i 9,918 


j 1 

i 1 

« 

3 


41. Basti .. 



61 

61 

j 

1 9,937 


I ^ 

I * 

# 

2 


42. Gouda 

• « 


55 

55 

9,^1 

i *• 


i ^ 

1 

* 

2 

i 

43. Bahraioh 

« « 


91 

91 

9,895 

j ,, 


1 1 

Ji* 

3 

10 


Indo^G-angetio Plain, Sasf 

•• 

1 292 

292 

\ 1,784 

! 7,884 

i 


1 ^ 

24 

I 

13 

/Dravidian 11, Marathi 

44. Benares 

# * 


\ 718 

1 718 

i .. 

^ 9,051 


1 9 

140 

i 7 

1 ^5 ' 

J 29, Gujrati 17, Eastern 

45. tTauupur 


* • 

292 

292 

i 8,075 

! 1,681 


i # 


! * 

2 

( PsSaari 11. 

46. Ghazipur 

w % 


83 

83 


j 9,916 

; 

j « 

: # 

\ ft 

1 


47. BaUia., 



256 

256 


! 9,741 

i 

1 1 

2 

i .. 

ft ; 


48. Azamgarh 

Native States^ 

* • 

' • 

168 

! 168 

1 

i 

1 

9,881 

1 

I « 

i 

[ 

# 

I ft 

• 1 


49. ifiahri (Himalaya, West) 


1 2 

2 



i 9,985 

i 

* 

! * 

11 

2 ^ 


50. Rampur (Sub-Himalaya, West) 

j 9,998 

9,996 

i 

t 

i ' * 

I” 

•• 

1 

1 • * 

i 


2 

ft 

2 



j^ot §.—♦ Indicates that figure is under 1 per 10,000, 
















Chapter X.—INFIRMITIES C). 

282. Introductory. —Information was collected regarding four infirmities 
only, -viz. insanity, congenital deaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. These diseases 
were the same as at previous censuses. Save that the diseases were re-arranged in 
such a way that it was quite clear that the words “from birth” applied only to 
deaf-mutism and not to the other diseases as well, the instructions were the same 
as in 1901 (-). 

283. Accuracy of the statistics.— It is necessary to remember that these 
statistics were collected by enumerators of a very low order of education 
and not by medical experts. It would be surprising therefore if there were 
not frequently errors in diagnosis. As regards diagnosing insanity, the difficulty 
lies in deciding the case of cretins and the weak-witted, or of persons whose 
unsoundness of mind is of a temporary nature. In respect of deaf-mutism, there is 
a tendency to include those who are merely deaf on account of old age. Amongst 
the blind are apt to be included the one-eyed or dim-sighted. As for leprosy, it is 
highly probable that many who were suffering from syphilitic taint, or from leuco- 
derma—a disease which is sufficiently striking on an Indian skin—were included: 
and indeed leucoderma (“su/ed dag,” i.e. white spots) and leprosy are frequently 
confused, as the members of the Leprosy Commission found. These are the chief 
directions in which error is likely to occur. On the other hand, with every census it 
is probable that accuracy increases, especially in the matter of insanity; whilst it 
is usually possible to detect any excess in the figures due to the inclusion of cretins, 
because cretinism is a form of unsoundness of mind that can be fairly definitely 
located. In this province too the word for “ one-eyed ” (kana) is quite distinct from 
the word for “ blind” (andha) and I do not think that they are ever used as synonyms. 
Entries of “kana” were not infrequent. Both these and entries of “ deaf ” were of 
course neglected. Apart from errors in diagnosis, other errors may have occurred. 
It would be natural for the afflicted to omit mention of their diseases if they could, 
and though, as a normal thing, the enumerator (who, as a resident of the 
same village, knows perfectly well whether the persons he has to enumerate are 
suffering from a disease or not and could not be deceived) might not be acquainted 
with the facts (especially such facts as these) regarding women behind the purda ; 
and secondly (since a large proportion of the sufferers of this nature are beggars 
who subsist on charity and wander about the country in search of it) he would not 
necessarily know as much about this class of person as about others. On the other 
hand, of these diseases leprosy is the only one which excites in India a feeling of 
contempt rather than of pity, and this would tell in the other direction. Again, 
parents are apt not to admit that their young children are diseased so long as there 
is any hope that they may ultimately be cured, and to hope against hope that their 
opinion is wrong until with time no room for doubt is left. The result is therefore 
that there is both a tendency to include amongst the infirm persons who do not 
come under the rules, and to exclude persons who do. The two tendencies cancel 
each other to some extent; but to what extent they do so, and in which direction the 
ultimate error lies, it is impossible to say. There are various considerations which 
throw light on the subject in the case of particular diseases : but it will_ be most 
convenient to consider these when I come to deal separately with each dffiease. 

284. The nuinber of the afflicted. —The total number of the afflicted as 

[ shown at the last four enumerations 
is shown in the margin. On the 
total there has been a progressive 
decline up to 1901, which was most 
striking in the decade 1891—-1901, 
and then a considerable rise, though 
the figures are lower now than at any¬ 
time save 1901. The same is true of 



1911. 

1901. 

■ 

1891. 

1881. 

Insaiie 

Deaf-mute .. 

Blind,, 

Leper ,, .. 

Total 

8,324 
26,662 
104,666 
14,143 1 

6,849 
17,768 
82,651 
11,328 1 

■ 

8,581 

82,896 

109,913 

16,895 

6,347 

27,649 

129,838 

17,832 

163,698 

118,486 

166,S85 

181,656 



afflicted 


Ditto 


IV.— 100,000 pfirsom of each caste and ntmiliw of females afflicted 

t»\ fifffl&ts BOTina f^^Su^^uees: and the fact that ia Ternaonlar the wouda •‘paiUUk w ” |&p» 

straining lanugo ^ ^ to 

iwnlted in a aecrease in the nnmhet of Uw insane, blind and lepers, and certainly .gaire a lot 
to the censtiB staff. 
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blindness and leprosy, taken separately; as regards insanity, the lowest figure 
was in 1891 and the figure of 1901 was higher than that of 1881, whilst in 1911 
it is higher than ever before. Deaf-mutism was highest in 1891 and lowest in 
1901 : the present figure is nearly the same as that of 1881. Between 1881 and 
1891 there was therefore a general decrease save in the case of deaf-mutism : the 
decrease was common to almost all parts of India and was generally attributed tO' 
a more accurate enumeration (as also was the increase in deaf-mutes in this pro¬ 
vince). Between 1891 and 1901 there was another general decrease save in the 
case of the insane: this, again, was common to most parts of India and was 
again attributed partly to more accurate enumeration, though in part it may have 
been due to the vicissitudes of the decade, especially the famine of 1897, which 
would tell most heavily on these unfortunate beings who were least able to resist 
them. It will be easier to deal with the increase since 1901 for each disease 
separately; but the following arguments of a general nature may be advanced at 
this stage. Birstly, the increase is not an isolated phenomenon in this province; 
it has occurred elsewhere also (^). Secondly, there is no reason to suppose that the 
figures of infirmity at this census have been less accurately taken than at former 
enumerations. 

285. Actual figures of insanity. —There are now 8,066 persons returned as 
insane in . British territory and 112 in the States, as against 6,849 and 73 respec¬ 
tively in 1901. The total increase is 17‘4 per cent, in British territory and 17‘9 
per cent, in British territory and the States combined. Of this total 5,467 are males 
(5,632 with the States), and 2,598 (2,636 with the States) are females. The pro¬ 
portion of insane males to 100,000 of male population is 22 as against 19 in 1901, 
and 11 females as against 9. 

286. Distribution of insanity by natural divisions and districts. —The 


____i^set map shows the 

^ ' ‘distribution of^ insani- 

I llj|j]j> Propwfloij of Insane Hi 100,800.of 10 persons of unsound 

ill I Total Population. mind per 100,000 of 

; .. ' _ extreme north-west of 

the province. All 

itliese have between, 20 arid 30 lunatics per 100,000 pe^ons. Twelve districts, four 
which lie either in ©r ^ the foot of the hills, whilst seven form a. compact 
the centre of the prbvihce, show figures between 16 and 20 per 100,000; 
the. rest have figures lying between 10 and 16. Of natural divisions the- two Sub- 
HimSiSyailA tracts with thb Plateau and Sastern Plain have now th© highest figures; 
the and East' Ss^puras have 4he lowest, ^he ^stribution'of insanity 
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has varied greatly since 1901, both as regards districts and divisions. The Western 
Sub-Himalayas stood first in both years ; but the Eastern and Central Plains were 
2nd and 3rd instead of 4th and 6th, and the Eastern Sub-Himalayas 4th instead of 2nd. 
The districts have varied in the same way. Out of the first seven districts in 1911 
only three were in the first seven in 1901, and these three stand first, second and 
fourth now as against fii'st, seventh and sixth then. Very little can be made of 
this district variation however, for the actual figures are so small. Twenty or 
thirty lunatics will upset the order by 3 or 4 places. And as regards the varia¬ 
tion in the divisional figm'es, certain changes in the number and capacity of the 
various lunatic asylums have made a great deal of difference. The Lucknow 
asylum has been closed. This has made a difference of some 250 lunatics to 
the Central Plain and accounts for its lower place. The Agra asylum has 
been considerably enlarged which has raised the Western Plain a place. And 
when these facts are allowed for, the order remains much as it was, save 
that the increase in the Plateau figures has been so great as to bring it up to the 
third place C). 

287. Proportion of the sexes. —In most countries (except England, where 
female lunatics die or are cured less rapidly than males and consequently accumulate 
more rapidly) male lunatics are far more numerous than female lunatics. This 
is especially the case in India, owing to the seclusion and monotony of the life 
which females live, the fact that they do not indulge in the same excesses of 
various kinds as men, and that they are not exposed either to hardship or anxiety. 
In the United Provinces the proportion is something over 2 male lunatics to 

I female (2’1), and exactly the same as it was in 1901. It is all the more strik¬ 
ing therefore to fi.nd nearly twice as many female as male lunatics in the isolated 
case of Dehra Dun ; but since the figures are only 43 to 25, as against 20 to 39 
in 1901, it is obvious that nothing can be based on the fact. Of the 43, 13 were 
found in one charge and 16 in another; whilst in the same charges were found 

II and 9 men respectively. One of these was in the Dun, the other in Chakrata 
and there seems nothing remarkable in either case. The persons concerned were 
all found scattered about in one’s and two’s in different circles. The proportion 
of , male lunatics to females most nearly approaches equahty in the hills (1'3 to 1), 
and in the East Satpuras (1'6 to 1) and the Plateau (1’8 to 1) the differences are also 
small; next comes the Central Plain (1‘9 to 1) and then the other divisions, all ly¬ 
ing between 2T and 2‘6 to 1. It is, I think, fair to say that the proportion varies 
fairly accurately according to the share which the woman takes in the troubles 
and worries of life ; the hill women and the women of the East Satpuras and 
Bundelkhand, where the castes are low and life hard, probably take a far more active 
part in agricultural operations and are more subject to the hardships and dangers 
which attend them than their sisters of the Doabs. 

288. Age distribution among the insane.—The fi^es and diagram given in 
the margin are striking in many respects, and can be considered from several points 
of view. It will be noticed first that though the seriation is very much the same in 
1901 and 1911, yet on the whole there were fewer insane persons of both sexes in 
1901 in the first half of Mfe and more in the second though at the highest age of 
all there were again fewer. This is a matter to which I shall refer again when con- 

Distribution of 10,000 insano of eaeb sex according sidering the question of Variations. Second- 

ly^ the difference in the seriation between 
males and females is noteworthy. The figures 
are low in both sexes up to the age of ten, as is 
natural, for parents will not admit that their 
children are insane so long as there is any 
hope that they may be mistaken. There is 
a considerable increase in both sexes between 
the ages of 10 and 20, though probably owing 
to the cause just mentioned the increase 
is more apparent than real; it is however 
to be noted that the female figures are 



Males. 

Females. 


1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

0—10 

794 

713 

820 

861 

10—20 .. 

1,781 

1,706 

1,813 

1,799 

20—30 

2,329 

2,148 

2,052 

1,908 

30—4a 

2,103 

2,210 

1,738 

1,894 

40—60 .. 

1,395 

1,761 

1,498 

1,735 

60—fiO 

665 

903 

959 

929 

60 and over .. 

585 

664 

850 

856 

'Fnspeoifi^' 

348, 

16. ■ 

270 

23 


greater than the male figures at both ages, which is possibly due to the lower 

P) It may here he ’meiitioiied that when the number of Innatios in the asyfnms at Agra, Bareilly and Benares 
' (as they stood qn the Slst Decemh^ IW) have been deducted from .the total, their figures heoome 12*2 males and 3L&*2 
females ^ex 100,000 of each sex 24-8 and 13*8 in Bareilly and 11*0 and 6*0 in Benares, which puts them on a 

' level wilh neighhoTo^mg disteiets, ' 
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esteem in which it is held; parents would not he so distressed^ by ^ the insanity 
of a girl or conceal the truth even from themselves so long, whilst in the second 

decade of life premature iotercourse and child¬ 
bearing would have their effect. There is a very 
considerable increase indeed in the case of both 
males and females between 20 and 30,—the age 
when the passions are in fullest play—and then 
a decrease, which is more marked in the case of 
females. But as the diagram (which gives the 
proportionate figures of insanity according to the 
total population at each age-period) shows, pro¬ 
portionately to the total population, the rise in 
male insanity persists up to 40, though less 
marked than in the former decade, whilst the female proportion is scarcely disturbed 
after the age of 20 till 40 is reached, — the age of change in female life,—when it rises 
up to the age of 60. The figures and proportion of males drop sharply after 40, from 
which it would appear that the chances of life of a male lunatic are less in later life 
than those of a woman lunatic, a fact which seems in accordance with English 
experience (already mentioned), so far as it goes. It is interesting to compare these 
figures with those of admissions to lunatic asylums. In the year 1910, the ages 
of the newly-admitted lunatics in United Provinces’ asylums were as in the margin. 
Ages of newly-admitted lunatics Admissions Under 20 are uncommon in both sexes ; the 
in 1910, per 10 , 000 . figuTes of course are much smaller than the parallel 

figures in the whole population, simply because the young 
would not be sent to asylums till it became absolutely 
necessary, i.e. till they could no longer be looked after 
and restrained by their relatives, or became dangerous. 
By far the greater number in both sexes are aged 20 to 
40, but the figure is higher among males, which corres¬ 
ponds with the figures observed in the total population; 
though the former figures are naturally higher than the latter, because the prime 
of life would be the time when lunatics were most dangerous. From 40 to 60 the 
figure is still high, as it is in the total population, but females are proportionately 
more numerous than males—another point of correspondence. Finally over 60 
the figures are low hut considerably higher amongst females than males, which 
corroborates the fact, which emerges from the proportions on the total popula¬ 
tion, that female lunatics have a better chance of long life than males. The 


Age, 

Males. 

Females. 

0—20 

667 

645 

20—40 

.. 7,273 

6,451 

40—60 

.. 1,818 

2,420 

Over 60 

25-2 

484 



conclusion seems to be that the figures are not much disturbed by the return 
, of cretins or the congenitally weak-minded as lunatics, but that the great major¬ 
ity of persons returned as insane belong to the category of lunatics properly so- 
called. There may be individual exceptions in the case of particular districts, as 
will be shown later; but the above statement appears to be generally true. 
Cretins would be most numerous at the earliest ages, and as their chance of 
life would be poor, there would be a drop in the figures by age-periods 
much earlier than is found in our returns, and after that drop the figures 
would be very low indeed. Since the opposite is very markedly the case, it 
seems obvious that cretifiism cannot possibly enter into the census returns of 
insanity to any great degree;, 

289. V^iations since 1901.-^There is no advantage in taking the variations 
in individual districts simply bboatise the absolute numbers are, so small that it is 
• Unsafe, to base any deduotions- on them. But if one neglects, proportions and 
looks at . thp: absolute figmes^ themselves, it will appear that the absolute in¬ 
crease has, been greatest in two tracts: the first consists of Bandar Hamirpnr, Allab- 
abad, Jhansi and. Jalsbun, and the second of Glorakhput, Basti, Sitapur, Kheri 
and Gonda, to ■'Jivlnch, we may add Bahraioh in yieiv of the fact that Its figures 
a^e very high though there is nai ’actual decrease* *^|^ot'h these .tracts' are well 
idefined- The former, CQhsi^ts'iS^ the Blateauphis,,4iteihabad, of whirchlalarge part 
really to the J^teau.,? the ■whole of tius tract is south of the Jimma. 

T’hef^ii^r consists (d t|ie ,!58^iibm,'Sub-BEiQaiali^an di'\dsioa. pte Bitapur and 
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and 1911 afford a clue. The diagram given above shows the two curves. As 
regards males the curves are parallel as far as 40, but the 1901 curve rises 
above that of 1911 between 40 and 50 and remains above it till the end of life. 
There was in consequence a greater proportion of male lunatics from 40 to 60 
in 1901 than in 1911. As regards females the curves are fairly parallel till 60; but 
between 50 and 60 the 1901 curve drops instead of rising, which means that there 
was a smaller proportion of lunatics of this age in 1901 than in 1911. The famine 
of 1896-7 ^ probably accounted for a good many lunatics at all ages ; in a time of 
stress their relatives could not assist them and they would suffer accordingly. 
But males would suffer comparatively less in the second half of life than in the 
first, simply because they would on the whole be rather less helpless and also bet¬ 
ter able to resist famine ; whilst it is possible also that the anxieties of this period 
of stress might actually cause an increase in lunatics at this period, since anxiety 
of this kind would naturally fall most on the elder men, the fathers of families. 
In the case of women however a female lunatic at the age 'of 60 would be a weak¬ 
ly old crone ill able to resist famine; and the number at 50 and over might well go 
down considerably. In a word famine would seem to affect male lunatics chiefly 
at the lower end of life and female lunatics chiefly at the higher end of life; that 
it should affect the ends of life rather than the middle is in accordance with the 
effect of famine on the general population. The famine of 1907-8 did not affect 
the lunatic population in the same way, simply because the people were content 
to wait on Government and stayed at home, whilst gratuitous relief, which 
would of course reach lunatics, was poured in from the very beginning. In the 
second tract the explanation is probably different. The Eastern Sub-Himalayan 
region is. the particular home of goitre, deaf-mutism and cretinism, all of which 
are inter-connected. In all these districts the number of deaf-mutes has greatly 
increased, and it is probable that the actual number of cretins has increased also. 
Though I do not think that cretinism has passed into the lunacy figures to any 
very considerable extent, yet where cretins are very numerous it is obviously quite 
possible l)hat some cretins may have been returned as insane, at all events in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to account for a considerable part of the variations which, though 
comparatively large, are actually small enough. Another small point leading to 
the same conclusion can be extracted from the returns of double infirmities. In 
Gorakhpur and Gonda, where double cases of cretinism and deaf-mutism might 
be expected to be common and the double infirmities were carefully recorded, not 
a single case of insanity plus deaf-mutism was found. It is quite possible there¬ 
fore that a number of such persons were shown only as insane, when it would 
have been more correct to show them as deaf-mutes. If an enumerator has a 
choice of diseases to enter and decides to enter only one of them, it is a mere 
matter of chance which he will enter, but the chance is obviously in favour 
of his entering a deaf-mute cretin as insane, which might well seem to him 
to cover the whole situation, and this tendency would be increased by the fact 
that of two diseases he would probably choose the one first mentioned in the 
rule, which was “ insane,” whilst deaf-mute was the fourth. It may be 
noted that in both these tracts plague and malaria were comparatively slight, 
so that the particular vicissitudes of this decade can have had little effect on the 
situation. 

290. Insanity in various castes.— The table XII-A shows the figures for 
34 castes, selected as being those which showed the largest absolute numbers of 
afiflicted persons of various kinds C), The high castes show much the largest propor¬ 
tions ; the highest of all as regards males is the Eayastha. Next comes the 
Shaikh, and third the Bania : fourth is the Brahman. Other castes with high 
figures are the Darzi, Eoiri, Murao, Pathan, Eajput, Kahar, Julaha and Msdi. 
.Generally speaking, the amount of insanity varies with social position; the lowest 
proportions are shown by the Dhobi and Kewat, whilst the Ohamar, Dhunia, 
Gadariya, Kisan, Lodha, Luniya and Basi have all low figures also. Amongst 
fffinales the Shaikh shows the highest figures of all and next the Pathan; third 
comes the Darzi and then the Mali; whilst the Bania, Dom, Eayastha and Koiri 
have also fairly high proportions of female lunatics. 

{}) These figures, imj xaeutioned here, were taken out for the whole province,, and consequently -the difficulty 
noMoed at last census when the figures were fetken out only in the districts where the t^ste was most nuipej^f^ 
Adisappears. It was impossible to say 6i figure t^en out by that method whether their nature was due to peoUliariti^’ pf 
;til^0. .1opali1|y or peculiarities of the caste; This is not; an objection which can be raised against the present figured as nearly 
all the oastes'are widespread. 
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• The following general conclusions emerge from the figures: 

(1) Muhammadans suffer more than Hindus. Not a single Muhammadan 
caste has a low figure: the four chosen, Shaikh, Pathan, Darzi and Julaha all 
have high figures, and besides these four, there is no Muhammadan caste of any 
size save the Saiyid. Of the four. Shaikh, Pathan and Darzi have higher female 
figures than any Hindu caste whatsoever. 

(2) As already stated, amongst Hindus insanity varies with social position. 
The provincial mean for males is 22 • 1: the only comparatively low caste with a 
higher figure is Kahar; the only comparatively high castes with a lower figure are 
Ahir, Jat (with a very low figure indeed) and Kunni. Here to some extent locality 
may influence the figures. Though Kahars are numerous everywhere, they 
perhaps form a larger share of the population in the two Sub-Himalayan divisions 
than anywhere else. It is here of course that insanity is highest. Jats are 
found chiefly in the Western Plain whore insanity is low ; but tiro J'at is in any 
case a level-headed, unexcitable, stubborn person whoso mental oquilibrivim would 
not be easily disturbed. The figures for females are rather less conclusive. The 
provincial mean is 11*6; the Bhangi, Dom, Ciadariya, Kahar, Kumhar, Nai and 
Pasi are all more or less low castes with figures higher than this, whilst the 
Eajput is below that figure. The Dorns’ figures are affected by the fact tliat he is 
chiefly a hill-man where insanity in the two sexes is most equally balanced. As 
regards the others, the women probably take a far larger share than usual in the 
work of the men and are consequently more liable to the causes which make for 
a higher degree of male insanity. 

(3) The Christian community however possesses more insane jicrsons than 
any single caste. The reasons are probably as follow. The Anglo-Indian is known 
to be particularly liable to insanity: it is possible that miscegenation, which so often 
produces a child with the weaknesses and vices of both parents and the pliysical and 
mental virtues of neither, may be a predisposing cause. The number is in all pro¬ 
bability further swelled by the Christian orphanages. Children of weak intellect 
pass into these institutions in various ways, thereafter to l)o classed as Christians. 
And lastly the European is a stranger to India; his life is often one of considerable 
mental strain and anxiety, the climate is agaiust him, and (among certain classes) 
he may be further submitted to temptations of a kind that may lead to insanity. 

291. Causes of insanity. —The causes of insanity must be ultimately either 

climatic, physical or social. As regards 
climatic causes, the close connection be¬ 
tween goitre, deaf-mutism and cretinism 
has already been alluded to, and from 
the figures in the margin it will he noticed 
that there is a general correlation be¬ 
tween the distribution of the two in point 
of relative incidence. The Plimalayas are 
a notable exception ; with more deaf-mu- 
tism than any other division they stand 

_^__very low in the order of insanity, whilst 

the Plateau, y/liioh stands high as regards insanity, stands low as regards deaf-mutism. 
Generally speaking, both infirmities are common at the foot of the hills (i.e. in the 
two Suh-Himalayan tracts) whilst deaf-mutism but not insanity is common in the 
hills themselves. But all this shows is that at the foot of the hills there is a 
particular combination of circumstances which predisposes to both insanity and deaf- 
mntismi Whilst in the hills themselves, that oomhination is so modified that it 
produces a great deal more deaf-mutism and rather less insanity. This proves 
nothing, for obviously in that combination may he included circumstances of a totally 
different nature some making for one disease some for the other. And though, as 
I have pointed out, cretinism cannot enter very greatly into the returns of insanity, 
yetinone ortwo districts, which belong to these tracts, it is possible and even 
probable that cretins (whether or no also deaf-mutes) have been shown as insane 
in sufficient numbers to affect the district and divisional proportions without 
leaving any noticeable mark on the provincial figures or the age distribution. 
Fifteen or, 20 such cases in any one district would make all the difference, whilst 
such a number of cases bohld easily occur where cretins are in abundance, as in 
Gorakhpur and Gonda. Thereiis not therefore any certainty that the figures 
of insanity of these divisions are as high as they appW. 


Natural divisions. 

Order in rc 

Insanity. 

apeot of— 

Doaf-mu- 

tism. 

Sub-Himalaya, West 

1 

3 

Ditto Dast 

2 

2 

CGntral India Platoau 

3 

7 

Indo-Gangetio Plain, East .. 

4 

4 

Ditto West .. 

5 

5 

Ditto Oontral.. 

6 

6 

Himalaya, West .. 

7 

1 

Bast Satpmas 

8 
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As regards physical and social causes, it will be interesting to consider 

the causes returned in the case of the insane 
persons confined in our asylums. The figures are 
given in the margin and refer to the total treated 
during 1910. It will be noticed that despite the 
findings of the Hemp Drugs Commission to the 
effect that the moderate use of ganja, charas, and 
hho.ng do no harm to the brain, the opposite view 
is still widely taken C) and certainly hemp drugs 
when taken in excess, or when there is any here¬ 
ditary predisposition to weak-mindedness, would 
have their effect, as the Hemp Drug Commis¬ 
sion indeed admitted. Other intoxicants are 
much less harmful though spirits are responsi¬ 
ble for 21 0 oases; from the figures it seems 
probable that only a few cases are due to those 
poisonous decoctions of opium, madah and chandu. 
Previous disease, fever or epilepsy, accounts for a number of cases; “ adolescence and 
puerperal” exist in numbers which explain the high figures from 10 to 30 in the case 
of both sexes. By “moral causes ” is doubtless meant immorality of all kinds and 
the figure is very high in both sexes. They too would affect chiefly the age of passion 
and that immediately succeeding it, namely 20 to 30 or 36. Though the majority of 
these causes are classed as physical from a medical point of view (as indeed they are 
directly) yet from other points of view and indirectly some of them are social. Such 
are the use of intoxicants of all kinds ; the sexual excesses which come under “moral 
causes ” must also be added to this class, whilst the figures under adolescence and 
puerperal are probably also affected by the custom of early marriage. For the fact 
that Muhammadans suffer more than Hindus noticed above, we may perhaps blame 
the fact that they are more given to the use of the most deleterious forms of drugs, 
madalc and chandu ; whilst those who claim that consanguineous marriages 
predispose to insanity can also point to the excess of insanity amongst 
Muhammadans in proof of their theory. 

292. Actual figures 
of deaf-mu tism.— 
There are 27,125 deaf- 
mutes in the province, 
of whom 26,662 are 
found in British terri¬ 
tory, as against 18,176 
in 1901, of whom 
17,768 were in British 
territory. This repre¬ 
sents an increase of 
49’8 per cent. Of 
these, _ 16,763 (16,426 
in British territory) are 
males and 10,362 
(10,136 in British terri¬ 
tory) females. The 
increase in male deaf- 
mutes since 1911 is 
44’4 and in female 
67 • 8. The proportion 
of male deaf-mutes to 
100,000 of male popula¬ 
tion is 67 and of female 
deaf-mutes to 100,000 
of female population is 
46, as against 46 and 
28 respectively in 1901. 

293. Local distri- 

bution of deaf-mutes. —The inset map shows the distribution of deaf-mutism over 

1) It nrast ba remembered that these are the alUgei causes though the^ are presumably not recorded till after they have been carefully enquired into* 
[2) One asylum has put all its returns of this kind under " other intoxicants 



Cause. 

Males. 

Females. 

Indian hemp .. 

174 


Other intoxicants (1) 

55 

2 

Fever 

30 

14 

Epilepsy 

51 

17 

Congenital or hereditary .. 

34 

10 

Exposure to sun or heat .. 

10 

2 

Adolescence 

43 

,, 

Puerperal 


14 

Olimateric 

,. 

1 

Senility 

9 

3 

Privation 


2 

Previous attacks 

68 

15 

Confinement in jail 

4 

1 

Syphilis 

2 


Other physical causes (*).. 

62 

19 

Moral causes .. 

91 

63 

apirica, oyium, aua prapuriioious ot it. 

(>) Shown as, “&o,&o. ” 
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the province. The major portion of the centre and south shows a proportion 
under 40: this is about the same as the provincial average of 1901 (38-0 
per 100,000) and much below the present provincial average (66'6 per 100,000). 
To this may be added all the districts which have between 40 and 50 deaf-mutes 
per 100,000 : and we shall then find that the whole of the Jumna-Ganges Doab, 
except Saharanpur, the whole of the Ghagra-Ganges Doab except ly^iabad, 
Sultanpur and Azamgarh, with Eampur and Bareilly in Eohilkhand, all 
districts south of the Jumna, and those south of the Ganges after the junction of 
the two rivers, are all sub-normal in the matter of deaf-mutisin. All districts 
lying south both of the Himalayas and the G'hagra may be classed as normal, as 
they have figures between 50 and 60 per 100,000, save Bijnor and Azamgarh j 
whilst the abnormal districts are the four districts and one state lying in the 
hills, Bijnor lying at their feet, the four districts lying north of tho Gdiagra 
and between that river and the Himalayas, and Azamgarh lying south of the 
Ghagra. In a word deaf-mutism is in excess to the north of tho province and 
grows progressively less to the southwards. 

Tho table in the margin explains tlic variations in distribution since 1901 

for natural divisions and by sexes. It 
will be seen that in both sexes and at 
botli. enumerations, deaf-mutes wc'.re most 
numerous in the Hinuilayan and Ha,stern 
S'ub-Himalayan tracts: but tlio West¬ 
ern SvdwHimalayirs and Wc'sterji Plain, 
which formerly stood lowest in tlio list, 
now stand 3rd and 6th respectively. 
Tho variations in tho others, so far as 
they affect the order, can hes nt'g'lected, 
for tho differences l)otween tliem are not 
grcii,t and i]i. 1901 wore .most trivial. 
G(i,uerally speaking thcu'ofore the local 
distribution is the same now as it was ten years ago. It 3.nust Ixi also :noticed. 
that only six districts (Etah, Lucloiow, ITnao, Hardoi, !Balu’aicli and Ghazipuj’), 
show a decrease as regards males ; and nine tiistricts (Almora, Garliwal, Ijucknow, 
Eae Bareli, Hardoi, Partabgairli, Bara Bairki, Hamirjnir and Mirza,pui‘) sliow a 
decrease as regards females; that decrease is trivial however in all these last- 
named districts, save Hardoi, Hamirpur and Bara Banki. The points to be 
explained therefore are (1) the considerable general increase, (2) the higJi figures 
in the Western Flimalayan and Eastern Sub-Himalayan tracts, (3) tl:io very great 
increase in the Western Sub-Himalayas and Western Plain. 

294. Proportion of the sexes. —As with insanity so with deaf-miitisin, the 
males greatly outnumber the females. The proportioir is now 16 males to every 
10 females as against 17 in 1901: the natural divisio.ns vary between 19 (Western 
Plain) to 14 (Himalaya West and Plateau) males to 10 females. In England 
the proportions in 1891 were 12 to 10. 

295. Age distribution by deaf-mutisna.— The distribution by age-periods of 

10,000 deaf-mutes of each sex is shown in the 
margin : whilst the diagram show's the niimber 
of deaf-mutes to 100,000 of the population at 
each age-period. Deaf-mutism is a congenital 
disease, and consequently the figures should be 
higher at the lowest ages than at any other. 
That this is not the case is due to the reluct¬ 
ance of parents to brand their children as deaf 
and dumb so long as there is any hope that the 
aural defect may be cured, or that they are 

mistaken. This makes a very great difference indeed, as can be seen by com¬ 
paring the present figures at ages 10 to 20, with those aged 0 to 10 in 1901. 
The former are the survivors of the latter. The death-rate of tho decade was 
39> 3 per cent, of the population born in 1901. It would be a tedious matter to 
calculate the death-rate which has affected the deaf-mutes aged 0 to 10 in 1901, 
nor is it necessary for present purposes. Taking it at 40 per cent, (which would 
be a fair average rate inasmuch as, the death-rates at the age-period 1 to 5 have 
been much higher than this, and in any case the mortalityAmongst deaf-mutes 



Males. 

Foinales. 

Age. 

1911. 1901. 

1911. 1901. 

0—10 

1,736 1,476 

1,859 1,.592 


2,449 2,757 

2,260 2,415 

SO-SO 

2,344 2,073 

2,028 1.803. 

30-40 

1,488 1,433 

1,608 1,380 

40—50 

923 1,091 

1,029 1,170 

50-60 

6G8 683 

642 837' 

60 and over 

602 494 

689 700 

Unspecified 

13 

84 
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would be higher than that in the ordinary population), then the 6,303 deaf-mutes 

aged 10 to 20 would represent 60 per cent, of 
the deaf-mute population aged 0 to 10 in 1901, 
and the true figures of that year would be nearer 
10,000 than 2,696, the recorded figure. After 
the age-period 0 to 10, the numbers should 
diminish very quickly ; but owing to the facts 
mentioned above, the diminution does not com¬ 
mence till after 20. Then however it is regular 
and from 30 the decrease is very great. The 
reason of course is that deaf-mutes have not 
much longeAuty and their numbers at the higher 
ages should be very small indeed. 

The diagram in the margin is important 
as throwing light both on the accuracy of 
the statistics and the variations since 1901. In 1901 the male curve rises 
till 20 when it drops slightly till 30 and sharply from 30 to 40. This is in 
accordance with the fact that deaf-mutes have a short span of life. But 
between 40 and 60 it rises slightly and after a fall rises again from 60 onwards. 
Both rises and fall are slight, but they are contrary to the natural order of things 
which demands a continued fall. In 1911 the highest point is transferred to 
•30 ; the fall is continuous till 50 ; then the figures remain constant and rise 
considerably from 60 onwards. The female curve of 1901 is normal till 40, but 
then rises considerably till 60 and then falls. The female curve of 1911 is normal 
till 60 and then rises. 

296. Causes of the variation in the age distributions of 1901 and 1911.— 
The first point that strikes one as probable on considering these curves is that 
both in 1901 and 1911 there inust have been some inaccuracy in the returns; 
and that it took the form of including as deaf and dumb old persons who were 
merely deaf. The rises in the male curve of 1901 from 40 to 60 and from 60 
onwards, in the female curve of 1901 from 40 to 60, and the rises in both curves 
in 1911 from 60 onwards all seem to point that way. But it should not be forgotten 
that there are two terms involved in the figures which produce this curve—the 
total population as well as the number of deaf-mutes, and a decrease in the former 
would contribute to the increase in the ratio, as well as an increase in the latter. 
We find for instance that in 1901 there is a fall in the male curve between 20 and 
30, whilst there is a rise in it in 1911. Now the decade 1901—11 has suffered from 
plague and malaria, and these diseases have affected the period 20 to 30 at least as 
much as and probably more than other periods. But the great majority of the 
deaf-mutes live in Himalaya West and the Eastern Sub-Himalayan division; 
and in the former tract plague and malaria were totally absent, whilst malaria 
was totally absent in the second, and plague by no means severe. Deaf-mutes 
therefore have not been affected by the vicissitudes of the decade in the same 
measure as the total population has—a fact which affects not only the increase 
at 20 to 80 amongst males, but at all periods amongst both sexes. The same 
consideration applies with even greater force to the age-period 60 and over. 
The mortality amongst the very old has been appallingly high : but this has not 
been the case amongst the deaf-mutes, who reside chiefly in localities where the 
■disasters which decimated the old did not occur. In 1901 however the 
deaf-mutes suffered from the effect of famine, just as the insane did, propor¬ 
tionately more at the ends of life than in the middle ; but whilst males suffered 
most at the lower end, females suffered most at the higher end. 

297. Accuracy of the statistics.— It is extremely difficult in the case of 
, deaf-mutism to base any conclusions as to the accuracy of the statistics on the age 
distribution. The cardinal fact is that, so far as is known, deaf-mutism is almost 
■invariably congenital. There have been cases reported of acquired deaf-mutism, 
'but they are regarded with suspicion because of the tendency of parents to ascribe 
it rather to some post-natal accident than to admit it to be from birth. Conse- 
iquently anybody aged 10 or over who is a deaf-mute in 1911 must have been a 
deaf-mute in 1901, and the deaf-mute population aged 10 and over of 1911 represents 
-the survivors of the total deaf-mute population of 1901. Here however we are 
faced with the difficulty that it is impossible to say what that population really was, 
I have already estimated that the number of deaf-mutes under 10 in 1901 was 
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about 10,000, as against the 2,696 that are recorded. Even if we worked on that 
basis, the figures still remain unsatisfactory: for the survivors of 1911 are then 
only some 3,000 short of the estimated total of 1901, which gives a death-rate of 
about 14 per mille per annum for the decade, obviously far too low. But a further 
difficulty arises. Indians are very ignorant of their or anybody else’s age, but proba¬ 
bly more so of deaf-mute age than any other kind. Deaf-mutism like cretinism is 
a form of arrested development, which is both bodily and mental. I have myself 
seen a deaf-mute child aged about 8, who looked no more than 2. If Indians find 
it difficult to state age correctly when a person looks his age, they will find it much 
more difficult when he does not. This would probably affect the ago figures of deaf- 
mutes in two ways. Concealment would go on not only till the chikl was 10, but 
possibly to a much later date : and the 10,000 I have estimated would consequently 
be too small a figure. Secondly, the parent knowing the child was much older than 
he looked might very well exaggerate his age in his efforts to get nearer the truth, 
and so it is quite possible that the deaf-mute ages generally arc less than tlioy are 
said to be. We should then get a deaf-mute population considerably larger than 
it is reported to be, of which the major part would be under 15, but concealed, 
whilst the rest would be really much younger than the census returns show. 

If on these principles we increase the population of 1901 by a figure larger 
than 10,000 (say, at a venture, 15,000), to allow for concealment up t(j the ago of 
15 : and neglect in the figures of 1911 rather more than the figures aged 0 to 10, 
on the ground that some of those aged 10 to 15 are really aged less, wo shall then 
get more reasonable figures, and a death-rate (estimated as above) of about 45 
per mille per annum, which at all events is nearer the true death-rate. But 
clearly such calculations are totally unsatisfactory, and indeed merely servo to 
emphasize the topsy-turvyness of the ages of deaf-mutes and the impossibility of 
relying on any arguments based upon them as a test of the accuracy of the total. 
There is only one fact based on the age distribution which can throw any reliable 
light on the matter. Since the deaf-mute who is aged over 10 now must have 
been deaf-mute in 1901, then if the increase is real, all the increase should be in 
the age-periods 0 to 10. Owing to the inaccuracy in the ago distribution and the 
omissions of young deaf-mutes, the statement in practice has to be modified; it is 
safer to take the age-period 0 to 15 than 0 to 10. We then get the population 
of 1911 divided into two parts (1) 0 to 15, total 8,249, representing now accretions 
since 1901, (2) 15 to end of life, total 18,313, representing survivors of 1901. 
We may assume the errors due to omission to be constant at each decade, and to 
consequently cancel each other. We then find that 8,249 out of 8,704 (the total 
increase) is in the earlier ages, representing new accretions since 1901. 

But this does not show necessarily that the statistics are accurate ; it merely 
shows that they are no more and no less accurate or inaccurate than those of 190i, 
and that so far as can be seen the increase is real and not due to any difference of 
system in enumeration. As regards deaf-mutism there was indeed no such dif¬ 
ference ; the rule was precisely the same and I based my instructions on Mr. 
Burn’s (^). The enumerators were carefully warned to discover whether the 
infirmity was or was not congenital and to enter no cases save those where both 
deafness and dumbness were present. But though they are as accurate as those 
of 1901, there is no doubt in my mind that the figures are not really accurate for- 
several reasons. There is, firstmf all, the obviously large concealment of youthful 
deaf-mutes—a concealment with which it is impossible not to sympathize.' There 
is, secondly, the great inaccuracy of the age return. There is, thirdly, the uncertainty 
as to whether deaf-mutism can be acquired after birth, which possibly vitiates every 
conclusion that is usually come to on the subject. There is, fourthly, the obscurity of 
its connection with cretinism. Cretinism (^) may be defined as endemic idiocy ” of 
which the chief characteristic is an arrested development of body as well as mind. 
(Generally the cretin is deaf and dumb, or able to utter only “ a hoarse cry the 
power of articulation is frequently wanting. In such circumstances it is extremely 
probable that our deaf-mute returns include a number of cretins who are dumb, or 
inarticulate, but not (necessarily) deaf. Such a cretin would be unable to give a 
rational reply to a q;nestion and he might very well pass as a deaf-mute, though not 
really deaf, and rather iharticnlate than mute : nor do I see how a person of the 

(^) only'modifications infieed tliat I eyot introdnood into Mr. IBurn’s instructions were those whioh. ho himself 
suggested as advisahlo.' But in this case 1 was partiouiarly catelnl to do no more and no less than he ; for in this partis* 
^ular case it Burned essential that whatever th^ figures;repreaeiited,,they jshould represent the same thing as his did. 

(®) Encyclopffidia Britannxoa, article on cretinism.** 
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mental calibre of the average enumerator or villager could possibly be expected to 
draw the fine distinction involved. Lastly, there is the possibility that persons who 
have become deaf in old age are entered as deaf-mutes. I do not think that any 
enumerator was ever guilty of this error. The words for deaf and dumb were 
gunga hahra, and it would be impossible for him, if he knew the truth, to enter 
gunga hahra when he knew the person to be only gunga or only bahra (^). But 
entries about deaf-mutes were naturally communicated by third parties and it is 
quite conceivable that they, misunderstanding the enumerator’s questions, stated 
persons who were only deaf to be both deaf and dumb. There is no reason why 
such an error should occur more in the latter ages than at any other age, save 
that deafness is especially a disease of age. In short the deaf-mute return includes 
many who are cretins and some who are merely deaf, and excludes a great many 
who are really deaf-mutes ; whilst the age distribution is far from correct. These 
errors however are repeated at every census and (save in so far as there were more 
people to make mistakes about), I do not think that the errors of this census are 
more numerous than those of 1901. 

298. The causation of deaf-mutism. —So far as is known, deaf-mutism is an 
endemic disease or, to be more accurate, cretinism and goitre are endemic diseases,, 
and deaf-mutism is sometimes a concomitant, sometimes a supplement of both. 
Cretins are often deaf and dumb, cretins often have goitres : deaf-mutes are often 
found in families of whom the other members are cretins, and are also found as a 
class in or in the neighbourhood of a cretin district. There are doubtless many 
deaf-mutes where cretins and goitre are not found : but they are rare compared to 
the number found in cretin districts. Deaf-mutism in this second case appears to 
be an inherited disease: that is to say in a family which has had deaf-mute 
members, deaf-mutism is prone to recur : and it apparently goes by sex, tending to 
affect the males in some families and the females in others (^). Of such cases as 
this, it is impossible to say more than that they doubtless follow the law of 
heredity. In this connection it may be noticed that at successive enumerations, 
the figures of deaf-mutism have alternately risen and fallen. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that inheritances of this kind tend to skip a generation, and I 
believe that the principle has now scientific acceptance. It may be that this fact 
‘has contributed to produce this alternate rise and fall, though of course it is 
impossible to dogmatize about it j for it would not follow that the free and 
affected generations were the same in all deaf-mute families or even in a majority of 
them, and the figures of earlier enumerations are too dubious to make it safe to 
base any theories on them. But it is clear that the fact (if in the case of deaf- 
mutism it is a fact) must affect the figures in some way or another, though it is 
impossible to estimate its effect. The most numerous cases of deaf-mutism 
. however are those which are connected with cretinism and goitre. 

T^e causation of cretinism and goitre appears to be entirely obscure. So 
much is certain that they appear to be entirely local or endemic. Healthy 
parents coming to a cretin district produce children with goitres or cretins : and 
diseased parents (i.e. with goitres) often lose their own goitres and seldom produce 
diseased children if they remove to untainted districts. The phenomenon is not 
confined to any race. “ The Whites, the Indians, the Negroes and the half-breeds. 

of Central South Africa.the Malayas and Dyaks of Borneo, the 

Mongolians of Nepal, Siberia and the Ewang Tung Mountains in China, the Berbers 
of Mount Atlas ” are all subject to it in certain localities. Nor is it confined to 
one elevation or character of surface. It is found on the seashore (Yiborg and 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence), on inland plains (Lombardy and Alsace), at 
moderate elevations (the Pyrenees), and on high plateaus (Peru). Temperature 
does not affect its presence : it is found both in the Algerian deserts and the 
Siberian frost-bound plains. Neither climate nor diet nor social circumstances are 
responsible (®). “ The general result of many abortive theories is that some local 

telluric conditions must be ascertained ” ; or, in other words, when all other 
elements of environment are wiped out, there is nothing left common to all these 
cases but the presence of the earth, and consequently something in the earth is. 


(i) He oooasionally entered only oae of these; of course such entries were negleotea. 

m It has been obieoted that deaf-mutes do not marry. It is not necessary that they should. It is ^y necessary 
that members of famUies should marry in one or the other of which deaf-mutism is heritable. Of. Eeid s Laws of, 

/»wSv’'be'added ^t^^^ a particular district may change but oretimsm remains. “ Quit 

iumidim gutLr mMnr Alpibm” ^ writes Juvenal. ShaJcespeare also writes of "mountaineers dew-lapped like 
biaila," (Tempest, Act III^ So, 3,) 
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the cause—which, to say the least of it, is vague. It has always been supposed that 
■water is a contributing cause; there is so much in favour of it, that goitre has 
been artificially produced by the use of water to evade conscription, and has been 
hnown to disappear before the effect of proper water works. But nobody knows 
what is the poison that the water conveys. G-enerally speaking, the two most 
scientific views are that (1) the human body requires a certain normal proportion 
in the chemical elements which it consumes, and that goitre results when parti¬ 
cular elements are lacking (^); and (2) that the human organism is dependent for 
its health on the chemical constitution of the soil; and that a certain soil 
•constitution produces the disease 0. Brom all this one fact emerges, that it is 
necessary to demarcate as far as possible the area in which cretinism -plus goitre, 
plus deaf-mutism occurs. Mr. Burn in 1901 located them ohietly in the alluvial 
tract on the north bank of the Ghagra in Tarabganj tahsii, and at the foot of the 
Nepal hills : along the Ghagra in both Byzabad and Gonda, but not in Basti; and 
generally in the soil known as htohhar or new alluvium along tlie liapti, iiliough 
the effects cease as soon as the rivers leave the hills. 

299. Local distribution of deaf-mutism in certain districts. —I liavo caro- 
. fully examined the returns of several districts with a vio)w to amplifying tliose 

■ statements. I give the results of this examination below. 

Bahraich district. —Deaf-mutism is found chiefly in the soutli-westorn 
part of Hisampur pargana, and in a less degree in thanas Xliairigliat and Nanpara. 
The whole forms a tract influenced by the Gbagra which bounds it, and many of 
its tributaries, especially the new and old Sarjus. Tiro tract is low-lying Qarhar), 
moist and alluvial, upon a substratum of sand. There is also a tract of similar 

■ land chiefly in thana Ikauna along the Eapti, where deaf-mutism is common. 
Goitre is very prevalent. 

Kheri district. —Deaf-mutism is mostly found in Nighasan tahsii (thanas 
Dhaurahra, Nighasan, Isanagar and Palia). This is a tract lying between the 
Ghagra (east) and Ohauka rivers (south and west); the Ghaulva is also known as 
the Sarda. It is perhaps most common where the two rivers approach each other 
(they ultimately join). The soil is again largely alluvial; and goitre is found in 
the tract. 

Bara Banhi district. —Deaf-mutism in this district is found chiefly in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Gumti (both banks), in thanas Rubella and 
Eamsanehighat; and not, as might be expected, along the Ghagra. 

Fyzabad district. —Deaf-mutism is found chiefly in thanas Eaunahi, Tanda 
and Eamnagar, all along the Ghagra banks ; the soil is largely alluvial. 

Alaamgar/i, Deaf-mutism is found chiefly in the kachhar lands 

along the Ghagra and between it and the Chhoti Sarju and Tons rivers, in the north¬ 
ern tracts of the districts. The thanas chiefly concerned are Atraulia, Ahraula, 

■ Maharajganj, Dohri, Eaunpar, Kandhrapur and Madhuban. Goitre and cretinism 
are also prevalent in this traoh 

Garhival district. —Deaf-mutism is found chiefly in parganas Barahsyun, 
Badhan, Ohandpur, Dewalgarh, Dasauli, Painkhanda and Ganga Salan. This’ is a 
tract which, roughly, runs like a sort of wedge through the district from south¬ 
west to north-east, and corresponds on the whole to the course of the various 
rivers which ultimately become the Ganges. The chief of these is the Alakhnanda, 
formed by the junction of the Yishnuganga and Dhauliganga (Painkhanda). The 
Alakhnanda then runs through or bordering Dasauli and Dewalgarh till joined 
by the Nandakini, and then along .the border of Barahsyun and Ganga Salan till 
'it ineets the Bhagirathi and becomes the Ganges. Other tributaries are the 
Pindar (from the Pindari glacier) and Nayar. There is also some deaf-mutism 
along the upper reaches of the Eamganga. It is to be noticed that iron and 
copper mines used to be worked, that copper'pyrites is not uncommon and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, iron and copper abound in the soil. Goitre is common especially 
in the north (Painkhanda). : 

': .; : Almora Deaf-mutism is chiefly found in parganas Barahmandal, 

^Ghaugarkha, Danpur, Gangoli, Johar, Sira, Shor and Askot. This corresponds 
roughly,to the drainage basin of the Kali riyer System, of which the chief 
rivers , ye the Kali and y et another Sarju- which after uniting leave the 

(^) Iodine^ plaosphates of Hmey ftnd magnesium havo all been, inentioned. 

‘ (®) Ill with; this’, cretiniim has "been fomd to exist' chiefly in metallifeKous districts ©speoially where iron 

pyrites and'predotninatee* wholearfcMd oin otetxni^^ in Bnoyoloptedia^ 

Britaimioa. - ^ h 0 i 
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district at Barmdeo ; this is the river which we have met in Kheri as the Sarda 
or Chauka river. Almora also possesses copper and iron mines and the pyrites of 
both are common. Goitre of course is well known. 

Dshra Dun district .—The deaf-mutism in this district is found chiefly 
in Ohakrata and that part of Dehra Dun tahsil which lies on the Himalayan 
slopes^ (thanas Chakrata, Sahaspur, Eajpur, Mussooree and Dehra). The Dun 
itself is almost free of it. The rivers which affect this tract are mostly the Jumna 
and its tributaries of which the chief is the Western Tons. There are also some 
tributaries of the Ganges but save in their upper reaches they hardly touch this 
tract. Copper exists in Jaunsar-Bawar. Goitre is very common(^). 

Dijnor district. —Deaf-mutism seems to be almost confined in this district 
to a tract watered by the Gangan, Khoh and Eamganga rivers : the two former 
are tributaries of the latter. Goitre is found chiefly in the east of the district 
(i.e. in this tract) and the north (i.e. probably along the upper reaches of the same 
streams): but there appears to be little or no deaf-mutism in the north. 

300. Summary. —The above are the districts which, with Gonda and Go¬ 
rakhpur (into whose cases Mr. Burn inquired in 1901), possess most deaf-mutism. 
And the conclusions which appear to emerge from the details given are as follows. 
Deaf-mutism exists chiefly in three well-defined tracts. The first lies in part of 
Garhwal and Dehra Dun (with Tehri). These districts contain the upper 
reaches of the Ganges and Jumna and their tributaries; and deaf-mutism conjoined 
with goitre is found chiefly along them. These rivers however, if they are the 
cause of the infirmity, soon lose their noxious properties when they leave the hills. 
The next consists of parts of Garhwal and Bijnor, along the Eamganga river and 
its tributaries : but this river too ceases to cause deaf-mutism to any extent, once 
it gets into Moradabad. The third tract lies in Almora, Kheri, Bahraich, Gonda, 
Fyzabad, Azamgarh and to some extent Gorakhpur, along the banks of the Ghagra 
and its tributaries the Sarda, the Sarju and the Eapti. The evil properties of the 
Ghagra seem to persist as far, at all events, as Azamgarh, though less in some parts 
than others (e.g. Basti and Bara Banki). There is also a fourth less important 
tract in Gorakhpur along the great Gandak. The connection of these streams with 
the disease is striking, audit seems certain that, directly of indirectly, they are the 
cause of it. On the other hand it is also to be noted that the disease ceases at a 
certain point in all these rivers, which is more or less far removed from their 
sources, and that point appears to be—I venture to advance the suggestion - with 
all reserve—when they cease to be much affected either directly or indirectly by the 
proximit}'’ of the hills. The Jumna and Ganges flow due south after leaving the 
Himalayas and receive no important hill-fed tributaries after doing so, save, in 
the case of the Ganges, the Eamganga : but this has to flow 370 miles in all before 
it reaches the larger stream, and has itself ceased to possess any evil properties 
long before it reaches it. The Ghagra receives tributaries from the hills in 
Bahraich (the Sarju) and in Gorakhpur (the Eapti and Bansganga): but in Basti 
it receives none and after leaving Azamgarh it very soon joins the Ganges. 
Possibly therefore the stream, swollen as it is by the Sarda and Sarju, both hill- 
fed and both but a comparatively short distance from the hills, maintains its 
evil qualities as far as the confines of Basti, loses them there, and regains them 
to a certain extent with the arrival of the Eapti and Bansganga, neither of which 
are far from the hills throughout their course. But what shape the effect of this 
connection with the hills precisely takes is not so clear. We have seen that the 
hills contain large quantities of copper and iron, especially of their pyrites : and 
the most scientific enquirer (^) into the causation of goitre and cretinism has 
definitely connected the presence of these metals in the soil with those diseases. 
It is possible therefore that the rivers bring them down and spread them 
over their banks with their alluvium (which would agree with Mr. Burn’s 
location of the disease on new alluvium along these rivers). Or it may be that 
the disease is connected with the drinking of snow water' (^), which of course 
would lose its effect as it travelled further from its source. It is to be noted that 
wherever goitre exists in a locality sufficiently close to the hills for the inhabitants 

{^) Tkere is a local story that soma emperor established a summer residence at the foot of the hills. The hill- 
folk anxious to get rid of so expensive a neighbour, sent to wait on his ladies those of their women who were worst 
afected with goitre. These explained that goitre always afieoted foreigaers and the ladies persuaded him to give up his 
project (Gazetteer, page 161). 

(2) M, St. Lager Etudes sur les causes, du creiinime ei du goitre. endemig^ue,^^ referred to in the article on 
'‘Cretinism*’ already cited. 

(») I cannot trace the reference, hub I have somewhere seen Swiss goitre attributed to this cause. 
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to know anything about snow they attribute it to this cause (e.g. in Bijnoiy 
Bahraioh, Dehra Dun and of course the hills); elsewhere they attribute it to the 
river concerned. But whatever the cause, whether paiticvilai iiu'.tals in the soil,, 
or the drinking of water Q) ultimately derived from snow_ and still possessing its 
properties, it seems clear that these rivers produce goitre aud its concoiuitants 
so long as they are affected by the proximity of the Himalayas aiitl lose it as soon 
as the hills become too far off to have much effect. 

301. Causes of increase in deaf-mutism.— I have already suggested above 

that one of the causes why deaf-mutism has increased is because deaf-mutes, living 
where they do, have been less subject to the disasters of tlio decade tlian the 
total population and have consequently increased whilst the total popiilatlon has 
decreased. A cause has yet to be found for the mcrease of tl,u) disease in 
other tracts where it is not so much endemic as IroreditiH-y. It appciars to bo 
reasonable to suppose that if deaf-mutism is an abnormality whicli can bo jnliorited, 
then in a family where the taint exists it would, bo more liable to (iomo out if the 
mother (especially, but also the father) was herself .in l)ad health, .b'rom any 
figures of any census, it seems clear that there must bo many sucdi familicis. But 
it is obviously very difficult to say what particular one of the tlireo clued' disasters 
of the decade would be most likely to product) it. If wo take tiro districts and 
divisions where the disease cannot be regarded as ondomio in tlio He.nse tha,t it is 
connected with endemic goitre and cretinism, wo sliall :/ind tlie biggest increases 
in Saharanpur (Sub-Himalaya ’West) and in the Westorn Plain except Etali. The 
whole of this tract has suffered with extreme severity from Itotb |) lag no and 
malaria; on the other hand there are many tracts which have suCfered just as 
severely from plague and not at all from malaria, where the increase lias lieon much 
less. This looks as if the chief contributary cause was malaria. .But tlio malaria 
referred to is the epidemic of 1908; any children affected by it would ho only those 
aged under 5, and though there has been an increase at this ago, notbiug can be 
made of it for, as has been pointed out, tho figure at tJiis and next two ages are 
utterly inadequate. As regards endemic .malaria, it lias probably lioon on the 
whole worse than in the former decade ; but it is not so severe in theso tracts as 
some others, though severe enough. Tho matter is too obscure to bo worth pur¬ 
suing ; but so much may be said, that in a bad decade, it is at least conceivable 
that abnormalities of this kind would increase more than in a good ono, and that 
of all the disasters which may have contributed to produce it, possibly malaria is 
the most likely (^)- ^ 

302. Deaf-mutism by caste.— -Though the caste figures have boon.taken out 
and are given in subsidiary table IV, deaf-mutism goes by locality and they have 
consequently little value. The only points worth noting arc firstly, that it spares 
neither high nor low. If the Brahman has 79 male deaf-mutes per 100,000, the 
Bhangi has 65 ; if the Kurmi has 68, the Koiri has 71. And secondly, that the 
Dom with the record figures of 240 (males) and 192 (females) is more 'subject to 
it than most because that caste is so largely a hill or submontane caste. 

303. Actual figures of blindness.— There arc in the province 106,722 
persons who are blind of both eyes, of whom 104,666 are in British territory. 
In 1901 there were 82,561 in British territory, and 1,118 in the States, making 
a total of 83,664. This is equivalent to an increase of 26‘3 per cent.; of these 
52,081 are males and 63,641 are females as against 41,988 and 41,676 in 
1901, The increase in blind women has therefore been slightly greater than 
the increase amongst men. There are now 21 men and 23 women who are 
blind to every 10,000 of the total population of each sex, against 17 and 18 
in 1901. 

304. Distribution of blindness by natural divisions and districts.— The 

map in the margin'shows the distribution of blindness. The provincial figure 
is 220 per 100,000 ; in 1901 it was 173. There are 18 districts or states with a 
lower figure than 200, which may be considered as subnormal, and nine districts 
with a figure between 200 and 230, which may he considered normal. They 
fall into well-defined tracts : (1) Himalaya 'West plus Saharanpur, in the north¬ 
west of the province, to which may be added Eampur ; (2) the greater part of 
the W estern Plain, excluding Aligarh, Muttra, Shahjahanpur, Moradaba’d and 

{^) Either could account for it in the hiJls themgelves, of course^ river or no river. 

(^) It is worth noting that some German savanta have maintained that cretinism is caused by miasmio 
fever or malaria. Cretinism and deaf-mutism however would not necessarily he synonymous in this OTse. Enoyclo- 
peadia Britannioa ioc, 
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Etawah. ; (3) the whole of Sub-Himalaya East; (4) the whole of the Eastern 



Plain with Partabgarh, 
Allahabad and Mirza- 
pur. The districts 
where blindness is most 
prevalent also lie to¬ 
gether in two tracts :— 
(1) Kheri, Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Eae Bareli and 
Eatehpur which forms 
a wedge right across 
the centre of the pro¬ 
vince from north to 
south; (2) Jalaun, 

Hamirpur and Jhansi 
in the Central India 
Plateau. 

The comparative 
distribution, in 1911 
and 1901 by sexes and 
natural divisions can be 
seen from the marginal 
table. As regards males 
there is a general corre¬ 
spondence : that is to 
say the first four and 
last four divisions are 
the same in each case, 
but blindness has de¬ 
creased in the Central 


and Western Plains and increased in the Plateau and Western Sub-Himalayas in 

-^-rr; z—;-the case of the first four ; whilst in the 

_second four, the Eastern Plain and Sat- 

ciivisions. ■ Order in— Order in— puras show a decrease and the Western 
—; ' ~~ Himalayas and Eastern Plain an increase. 

____ _1 Amongst females the order in both years 

Sub-Himalaya. West ..I 2 3 8 is the Same savG that the Satpuras show a 

ludo-Gangetio Plain, Central 2 12 2 decrease and the Eastern Plain an increase. 

Central India Plateau .. 404 ! Of individual districts, Garhwal, Saharau- 

Himalaya, West .. 6 6 5 6 pur, Lucknow, Unao, Hardoi, Partab- 

7 8 7 8 garh, Benares and Ghazipur alone shows 

East Satpuras’ .. 8 7 8 6 decreases amougst males; Saharanpur, 

_Bijnor, Budaun, Lucknow, Unao, Hardoi, 

Partabgarh and Benares show decreases amongst females. 

305. Proportion of the sexes. —It is usual for females to show a higher pro¬ 
portion of the blind than males, but at this census the excess is not only proportional 
but actual. The only divisions where proportionately more males are blind than 
females at this census are Mirzapur and the Eastern Plain, though in 1901 this was 
also the case in the Eastern Sub-Himalayas. These are the divisions where blind¬ 
ness is of .least importance. The greatest excess is, as usual, in the Plateau. 

306. Age distribution of the blind. —The table in the margin shows the 

- ——-—- distribution of 10,000 blind of each sex by 

■ decennial age-periods both in 1911 and 1901. 
i 9 i'i. 1901 . 1911 . 1901 . seriation in either sex is much the same 

_^^_in the two years. Amongst females the decen- 

nial figures increase regularly from the lowest 
10—20 .. 1,162 1,480 694 909 to the highest ages. Amongst males in 1911 

■■ I’w i’qno the figures increase regularly till 30 and then 
40—50 !! i’ 45 o i,’302 I’sso i'277 alternately rise and fall till 60; in 1901 they 

fin””®? ■■ oofio 9 ?Qa Vo!? steadily between 30 and 60. The figures 

Unspecified .. .. 17 .. 31- are low m the early years, simply because 

______I blindness is seldom congenital, being a disease 

of late middle and bid age. It is noticeable that young males suffer more from 


Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

0-10 

765 

896 

462 

599 

a 0—20 

1,162 

1,480 

694 

909 

20 -30 

1,494 

1,534 

1,018 

1,062 

30-40 

1,433 

1,367 

1,309 

1,252 

40—50 

1,450 

1,302 

1,550 

1,277 

60—60 

1,352 

1,266 

1,720 

1,587 

60 and over 

2,362 

2,138 

3,247 

3,083 

Unspecified 

•• 

17 


31 
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lolinclncss than youBg females. The causes may be tliat when bliucluoss is 

congenital males, who are more liable to all congenital 
affections than females, suffen: tire inowi; and also that 
to some slight extent blindness in feniales is concealed 
when they are still unTnavried, lest nobody sltonld agree 
to the match (’). A far greater proportion of women 
become blind in old age than of nicu, wliich accoimts 
for the figures at tlie later ages. 

The number of tlie lilind in pro]wrtion to 100,000 
of the population at eacli age-period is shown in the 
marginal diagram. In both, years, at the early iigcs 
the female curve is below the niah', for I'ciasons 
already given, and gradually apirroacdu's it, till id; tlie 
age of 40 tluiy join, lletwecn 40 and 00 tlu) fi'iuale 
lino crosses the male lino and rojnains ii,bovc! it till the 
end of life. 

307. Variations since 1901.—There lias boon a coiisiderable, inc.re:i,se in 
blindness, but as tlie diagram given above shows, in ])roi)ortion to t.lie gc'iu'ral 
population there is practically no increase in either sex till tJio age of 30. T'rom 
30 to 40 the increase begins and continues riglit 'u|) to the end of life. The 
cause is that the general population and blind populatiou bnive both docn'ased 
up to tlie ago of 20, and it would scorn almost in the same pro])ortion. Ifrom 
20 to 30 the general pojmlation has slightly incrc'.ased, but the blind populatiou 
amongst females has increased slightly more and aiinongst niiih'.s notici'ably 
more. Above this age the blind have obviously found the (i('ca(le more fa\'our- 
able than the general population has ; amongst females at the highest ])ei'iod, of 
all, the blind liaAm apparently increasotl whilst the general ])opu]ii,ti<)u has 
decreased. The local distribution to some extts.it !U5couuts for this. We. have 
seen that the Western Sub-Himalayas has the greatt'.st proportion of blind 
males and. in that division, save in Saharanpiir, 'i)lagne was noli vmy sevi.'ro, 
whilst malaria hardly existed. The Coitrail Plain, tlie division with the next 
greatest number of males suffered certainly from plague, but escaptal .maiaria 
altogether. The Plateau escaped both. Cmisequently the tliretj di visions whicli 
possess, all told, nearly 50 per cent, of the liota,! nuiuhor of blind jiiersons have 
suffered considerably less than the rest of the iirovinoo and the blind have htien 
consecpiently favoured by the circumstanoos of the localities in whicli they cbieily 
live. Amongst females the fact is made more striking liecauao they are in largest 
proportions in the Plateau, one of the two divisions which have escaped ])lague 
and malaria altogether. And when ];)artioular age-periods are considered, the 
variations in them point to the same conch;isio.ns. The increase is noticeable 
in both sexes from 30 ouwartls, whilst plague and malaria have been more fatal 
to middle age and old age than to the young. The blind, therefore liave increased 
just at the ages ivlien the total population has siifiiered most, showing that they 
have felt the effect of these diseases less than the general population lias; and 
since there as obviously no reason why they should, save that they wore loss 
exposed to them, it is clear that their local distribution is chiefiy responsible 
for the increase. There appears to be nothing which leads to the supposition 
that blindness has actually grown more prevalent since 190.1. Indeed, in face 
of the number of operations for ophthalmic diseases, the reverse is probably the 
case. These between 1901 and 1911 were 94,989 in number as against 72,941 
in the previous decade and 47,081 between 1881 and 1891. In 1910, 461,522 
oases of eye disease were treated ; in 1909, 417,896, in 1908, 407,844. In 1911, 
alone, 9,738 operations on the eye were carried out. Of these cases 373 aro shown 
as discharged “ otherwise ” (i.6i than cured or relieved), 4 died, 434 were still 
under treatment, -748 were discharged “relieved, ” and the rest, 8,179, were 
discharged cured. Nor is there any reason for supposing that any part of the 
increase is due to inclusion of the one-eyed for, as I have already said, the words 
for blind and one-eyed are totally different and never used as synonymous. In 
a word there S6ems_ no possible reason for the increase in the number of the 
blind save that their death-rate has been less than the general death-rate. 

(^) ''There art! a hundred risks in matryijag off a. one-eyed girl’’ says the proverb, "You have got your son a 
one-eyed bride,^ Have I ? Wait till the groom stands up ’’ says another—a version of the Mter bit ” and meaning that 
the one-eyed girl has been married to a lame boy* 
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308. Causes of blindness.— Blindness ;is more prevalent in this province 
than in any other save the Punjab. It is rarely congenital and probably never 
hereditary. Small-pox used to be a contributary cause of some importance, but 
the spread of vaccination has to a great extent nullified its results in this direc¬ 
tion ; the province moreover has suffered less from the disease than in any 
previous decade by some 42,000 deaths or 23 per cent, less than the figures of 
1891 1901, the lowest previous figure. Climate has also been supposed to cause 

it; a hot and dry climate where there is much glare and dust would produce it 
more than a cool, damp country, where there is plenty of green to rest the eye 
and little dust (^). But it is difficult to draw any correlation between climate 
and blindness in this province. There is no reason why the Himalayas should 
have more blindness than the Eastern Plain, for instance. I doubt if there is 
any part of the province save the hills and possibly the forests of South Mirzapur 
where glare is not always present to a greater or less degree : whilst all parts 
at certain times of the year are alike green. None the less, climate doubtless 
helps to produce it, though it is impossible to say that it has a greater effect 
in one tract than another. Probably neglect and dirt are as fruitful a cause 
of blindness as anything in this province. Everybody must have noticed in 
villages children, even babies in arms, whose eyes are covered with flies : they 
seem to get used to and not to mind them, and the parents are not always by 
to drive them away. That there 'are more blind women than men in later life, 
is probably due in part to the lesser care that is taken of girls than boys in this 
as in other directions. Up to the age of 40, men seem to suffer worse than 
women, no doubt because they are more exposed to the effects of glare and dust: 
and in later life the accumulated effects of a life-time spent in dark rooms and 
of the smoke, tingling and pungent to the eyes as it is, of the fires at which 
food is cooked, produce more blind persons amongst women than men. As Mr. 
Burn suggested in 1901, the fact that the smoke escapes more easily from the 
wattle houses of the east, than the more strongly-built though just as small 
rooms of the houses in the west, may account both for the smaller amount of 
blindness in the east and the fact that women suffer proportionately or even 
actually less than men in this region. Generally speaking, if blindness in this 
province is not due to disease (small-pox and syphilis especially), or accident, it 

is due to ophthalmia or 
cataract consequent on 
glare and dust without, 
and smoke, absence of 
ventilation and darkness 
within the house : whilst 
parental neglect of the 
children’s eyes also must 
often result in blind¬ 
ness. 

309. Actual figures 
of leprosy.— In 1911 
there were 14,143 lepers 
in British territory and 
317 in the States. In 
1901 there were 11,328 
in British territory and 
373 in the States. The 
increase is one of 24'1 
per cent. ; of the total 
number 11,918 are males 
and 2,602 females as 
against 9,130 and 2,571 
in 1901. Nearly the 
whole of the increase 
therefore is amongst 
males. • 


■ (1). It may be ttat the dust of tiia Plateau, proceeding from black cotton soil, is noore pre^udiciM-.than dust, |n 
other parts. But this I admit to be a suggestion founded only on personal experience* ’ ‘ ‘ 
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Dun, Almora, Garhwal, Bijnor, PilibMt, 


i 310. Local distribution by natural divisions and districts.—Tlic inset map 
-shows the distribution by districts. The provincial figure of lepers per 100,000 
f- of population is 30 as against 24 in 1901. The districts which show a lower figure 
“ than 30 are 29 in number, whilst those which have figures in the neighbourhood 
' of 30, and may consequently be considered as normal, are 7 more. These 36 

■ districts include the whole of Sub-Himalaya West, the whole of the Western Plain, 
the Central Plain except Lucknow, Sitapur, Bara Banki, Pyj^iabad and Sultanpur, 

i the whole of the Plateau save Hamirpur, Mirzapur, the Eastern Plain, and Bahraich 
in the Eastern Sub-Himalayas. The division of Himalaya West has much the 
highest figures : next come Bara Banki and Eyzabad. 

The comparative distribution by divisions in 1901 and 1911 can bo scon from 

■ the marginal table. The I linialayan divi- 

Maios. PomaiGs. siou has incomparably thc largest luimber 

---- of lepers, though there is a decjroaso both 

Natural divisions. Order in— Order in— amongSt maleS and foniailoS, aiicl tllO 

-- 1 - figures are obscured by the presence of 

1911. 1901. 1911 , 1901 . several asylums. As regards males the 

— ■ ----Eastern Sub-Himalayas lias risen above 

Himalaya, Weat .. 1 1 1 ^ the Central Plain, but otherwise there is no 

Sub-ffitnaiaya East ^ 3 3 3 change in the comparative distribution. 

' Ditto Bast ..4 4 6 7 As rogurds foinalo loptirs the itastorn 

;oentmiIndia pmoau .. c d 2 2 Plain and Wostom Sub-Hiiualayas iiitcr- 

■ East Satpuras .. .. 7 7 6 6 chango placos but otherwise tJlore IS no 

.inao.GangotioPiam,wo 6 t.. I 8 8 8 8 change. The following 17 districts sliow 

-ig-L;--—.- decreases as regards males •.'—Dehra 

' Dun,-Almora, Garimal, Bijnor, Pilibhit, all districts of the Western Plain except 
, Meerut, Mampuri, Banda, Moradabad and Shahjalianpur and Unao, Eao Bareli, 

V Hardoi, 1 artabgarh m the Central Plain. As regards females Naini 'J'al, Almora, 

, j——-— ... ■ Garhwal, Bareilly, Bij- 

' ' ”1 nor, Pilibhit, Kberi, the 

I Mflp I Plain except Mhradahad 

showinistho and Shah jahan pur, 

* J U»l 0 i 8 traiitionofJncraa »8 Lucknow, IJnao, Hardoi, 

' 1 w ^ultanpur, Pariiabgarh, 

' * d"^ districts in all 'show 

facts it follows that the 

1 “"v Mfeii n increase is much Icoalfo- 

inset map 

cfo shows the local distri- 

■j ^^focrease.' 

lacfeaa ^^ t 20 ^ 1 1 1 ^ I I firstly, north and 

Mo. ' Shahjahan- 

' ■ y ’ on both banks of the 

mi. , , Q-hagra in its whole 

I W l;i' f length and extending as 

! ^ ^ . I;: i' li' south as Lucknow, 

- Sultanpur and Jaunpur 

■i f ~ — — -'A„- , •...... ■ ' ' ' '." I inclusive; thirdly, on 

, after Its iTOot on ^ the Jumna at M Aabad, Ihe greatest increase 

and Jannpnr, (4) in'JalannW JhanS ( 6 ) MaJi™npu?!“^lItabaa?h^r™t 
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311. Proportion of the sexes.—The provincial proportion of males to femalea 

is about 46 to 10. The proportions in the 

Proportion various natural divisions are given in the 

10 females, margin, nor some reason, fche proper- 

_tion is least in the Plateau, whilst it is also 

23 very low in the East Satpuras: but- 

64 excluding these two divisions, it can be 

g® said generally that the proportion of 

19 males to females is least where the disease 

55 is most prevalent and greatest where it; 

46 is least prevalent. The figures are proba-^ 

-bly affected by the reticence of the 

better classes about their females, and this may help to explain the high figures 
of females in the Plateau, Satpuras, Himalayas and to a certain extent in the 
Eastern Plain, as in the first, second and fourth mentioned divisions the population 
is on the whole of a rather lower social rank, and in the third there is much less 
reticence about women in any class. 

312. Age distribution. —The table in the margin shows 10,000 lepers of.each 

sex arranged by decennial age-periods. The 
figures are of course low in early life though 
higher in the case of females than males. The 
disease is found chiefly between the ages 30 
to 60 in both sexes. It is difficult to suggest 
any cause for the very high figm'es at the 
early years in 1901, which it may he remark¬ 
ed are unusual: the figures at these periods 
in 1891 and 1881, though higher than in 
1911, were very much lower than in 1901. 
The sole explanation that suggests itself to. 
me is that the famine of 1896-7 probably 

caused considerable mortality amongst lepers, and if it did, it would naturally be . 
amongst the worst cases which would be those of persons in later life. The 
disease amongst the young would not, probably, be so advanced, and despite the. 

fact that famine usually affects the two ends of life 
more than the middle, the lepers of the lower age- 
periods would have a better chance of resisting it than 
the older lepers. If that is so, then the large number 
at ages 0 to 20 in 1901 would be accounted for. It is 
to be hoped that the very low figures at 0 to 20 in 1911 
point to a real diminution of the disease : they are,, 
in both sexes, lower than they have ever been before. 
The diagram in the margin also shows that whilst at 
the early ages the proportion of the lepers to the. 
total population was slightly higher in 1901 than 
1911, from the age of 20 amongst males and 30 
amongst females the proportions of 1911 rise consi¬ 
derably above those of the former census. The rise 
is slight in both sexes from 0 to 10 but regular and 
rapid after that, till the age of 50 : there is then a fall., 
The life of a leper is short, and it follows that the steady increase in the number 
of .lepers after the age of 20 and up to the age of 60 indicates a marked rise in the 
liability to infection between these ages. 

313. Causes of the increase in lepers.— Since the life of a leper seldom 
exceeds 20 years, it is obvious that a very large part of any increase must be due 
to fresh cases. At the same time there are two causes which may have contribu¬ 
ted to the increase since 1901. The increase has been considerable in tracts where • 
plague has not been very virulent in the Eastern and Western Sub-Himalayas, 
and in a large part of the Plateau. It was noticed in Bengal in 1901, that plague 
was especially fatal to lepers (^) and it may be that on the whole the leper 
population has suffered proportionately less from plague than the total population 
has. It is chiefly found in the hills where there has been no plague at all. And 
secondly, leprosy is a disease of which a complete record is, extremely unlikely*. 

(^) Bengal Report, 1901, page 291. 




Males. 

Females# 


1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

0—10 

65 

297 

124 

567 

10—20 

249 

507 

697 

968 

20—30 

9?7 

1,122 

1,365 

1,467 

30—40 

2,103 

2,058 

1,921 

1,731 

40—50 

2,420 

2,559 

2,308 

2,021 

50—60 

, 2,154 

2,000 

1,957 

1,788 

'60 and over ., 

' 1,633 

1,426 

1,638 

1,414 

Unspeoified .. 

1 1 

31 

• • 

44 


Natural divisions. 


Himalaya, West .. 
Sub-Himalaya, West 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, West 
Ditto Central 

Central India Plateau 
East Satpuras 
Sub-Himalaya, Bast 
Indo-Gangetic Plain, East 
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In incipient cases, the sufferer may not realize that he has the disease; and 
considering the social disabilities which it ■ brings with it, there would bo every 
inducement to conceal it if it were possible. But it is probable that with time 
this tendency might disappear and even if it did not, the disease has attracted in¬ 
creased attention during the last decade and thanks to the efforts of the Mission to 
Lepers in India and the Bast, there are more asylums and consequently a greater 
proportion is now collected in places where an accurate record can be obtained. 

314. Causes of leprosy. —Leprosy has at all times proved a medical puzzle; 
despite all the attention it has received, its causation is still unknown and a cure 
is unknown. All that is known of it with any certainty can be summed up in the 
four conclusions of the Berlin Conference of Leprologists in 1897 :— 

(1) The disease is communicated by a bacillus, but its conditions of life and 
methods of penetrating the human organism are unknown. Probably it obtains 
entrance through the mouth or mucous membrane. 

(2) Leprosy is contagious, not hereditary. 

(3) It is certain that mankind alone is liable to the bacillus. 

(4) The disease has hitherto resisted all efforts to cure it. 

.In the absence of any cure and in the presence of its contagious nature, 
segregation in asylums is still, as it has always been, the sole hope of stamping out 
the disease. There are in all 18 asylums in the provincoO, Of those the asylums 
of Allahabad, Benares, Almora, Lucknow, Srinagar and Dohra Bun have been 
declared asylums for the purposes of the Lepers’ Act (III of 1898). There were 
638 lepers in all these asylums on the 31st Becomber 1910, and. 8,627 cases were 
treated in the dispensaries of the provinces during that year as against 3,683 in 
1901. The Act referred to above has been applied to the Kumaun division, and the 
districts of Allahabad, Benares, Lnoknow and Belira Bnn; and also to the 
municipalities and cantonments of Cawnpore and Fyzabad. This Act gives power 
to arrest and send pauper lepers to an asylum. There is a further provision in 
the Act whereby lepers may be forbidden to follow callings connected with the 
preparation and sale of food, drink, drugs, tobacco and clothing, domestic service, 
medical practice, midwifery, washing clothes, hair cutting, shaving and prostitution 
or callings which necessitate the handling of food and drink; and also to bathe, 
wash clothes in, or take water from, certain wells or tanks or use any public 
carriage save a railway carriage. ThiS: provision has been ostendod to the 
.Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Fyzabad and Benares municipalities and the 
cantonments at the three last-mentioned places: and also to the Kumaun hill 
pattis. It is clear therefore that the great majority of lepers are not and cannot 
be segregated. 

, 316. Leprosy in selected castes. —The highest figure is shown by Christians. 
This^ IS undoubtedly due to the fact that so many leper asylums are managed by 
Missionaries; the lepers, outoastes from their own social system, naturally turn to the 
religion of the first: people who have ever treated them kindly. Next comes the Bom, 
and then, hngo intervallo^ the Bajpnt, Pasi and Kewat* The fignres of the Dom 
and Eajpnt are doubtless affected by the fact that the majority of the former and a 
large proportion of the latter are hillmen; whilst locality possibly affects the Pasi’s 
figure; he resides chiefly in Oudh and largely in those districts of north Oudh 
where leprosy is common. The Kewat is a river caste living chiefly in the 
Eastern Sub-Himalaps, where the disease is rife; but if there is anything in the 
^d idea that a fish diet conduces to leprosy, this may possibly afiect his ease also. 
Other castes with high figures are the Ahir, Bhohi, Faqir, Kahar, and Murao, (also 
castes hvmg m the leprosy tract), and Eoiri. The Jat and Gujar have lower 
figures than any other caste. ■ 


Asylum and distriot,' 

Amount. 


Ea. 

Mafjlaren, Debra Dun , 

8,000 

Almora ; , , : 

700 

Grarb-wal .; . ■ 

800 

Kailm,; Ailababad J 

^ 6,(180^ 

Olotal 

11,180 


316. Groverpment assistance to leper 
asylums. —The annual’ grants made by GoYr» 
Crnment or the Bistriek Boards to various, 
asylums are as. in the margin. Apart, from; 
this however considerable grants have been 
made at different times of a non-recurring; 
nSitnre.- Ail other asylums arc supported by 
privateT-Hmiostly missionary—^eniterprifie-.: f 


(^) At AAll&habad,^ Almora/ 
Q-asthwa], at Hambi, mclmow, 


Bettaies, Bareilly* OaTOjiorG, Debra Dun, Gbasnipurj 

Bareb, &babjaWipnr 
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Subsidiary table l.—Nimher afflicted ^er 1,000,000 of 





Insane. 

»T 

<Q 

►Q 

§ 

District and natural divisions. 

Males, 

Eoinalofl. 

CQ 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1011ft 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 


Britisli Territory 

.. 

22B 

189 

158 

190 

118 

96 

16 

93 


JSimalaj/a, West 

t • #» 

m 

170 

146 

m 

140 

97 

SO 

98 

1 

Dehra Dun 

• • 

207 

879 

209 

208 

611 

2()5 

251 

200 

32 

19 

126 

2 

8 

4 

Naini Tal ,. 

Almora 

Garhwal *, 

♦ • 4 a 

202 

173 

127 

110 

136 

156 

95 

153 

136 

02 

241 

187 

142 

85 

70 

58 

100 

50 

337 

45 

03 


SulSimalaya, West 


340 

2<M 

239 

m 

16$ 

U7 

123 

m 

& 

6 

8 

S 

Saiaranpur 

Bareilly 

Bijnor ,. 

PilMit 

Klieri 

4 « « a 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 il 

m 

679 

197 

280 

823 

191 

696 

189 
184 

190 

191 

497 

186 

105 

114 

230 

661 

104 

14 

104 

115 

281 

124 

84 

174 

03 

267 

115 

118 

lOB 

87 

240 

114 

52 

60 

15 

261 

71 

67 

80 


M^O'-Qa%gel%o May% W^st 

228 

100 

m 

197 

ns 

m 

70 

92 

ao 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

MuzaSarnagar ,. 
Meorut 

Bulandshahr 

Aligarli ,, 

Muttra ,, 

Agra 

Darrukhabad 

Mainpuri 

Eta wall ^, 

Etah ,, 

Budaun 

Moradabad 

Sbabjahppnr ., 

■ » « « 

• * D ft 

** • «l 

• * • ft 

« ft ft ft 

ft ft ft „ 

ft * ft , 

ft 'I ft ■ 

ft * ft « 

ft * ft < 

• ft ft ft 

209 

170 

162 

163 

130 

852 

188 

206 

204 

124 

180 

176 

206 

170 

190 

172 

ISO 

110 

148 

300 

133 

163 

167 

145 

186 

111 

191 

163 

128 

01 

123 

429 

163 

888 

88 

86 

82 

111 

93 

264 

167 

176 

188 

(U 

304 

263 
188 
170 
398 , 
111 
112 

264 

83 
80 

120 

84 
98 

407 

106 

89 

7(5 

00 

86 

111 

130 

CD 

68 

134 

53 

44 

150 

153 

50 

87 

73 

80 

06 

01 

no 

67 

4,0 

43 

48 

161 

80 

46 

103 

60 

(58 

5(5 

60 

138 

IG 

81 

92 

iO 

164 

118 

72 

86 

66 

(50 

81 

111 


lndo-0cmgetk jPMn, (MM 

WO 

188 

170 

180 

110 

B9 

89 

98 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

50 

51 
82 
33 
84 

Gawnporo 

Eatebpur ,, 

Allahabad 

Euoknow 

Unao *, 

Bae Baroli 

Sitapur 

Hardoi 

Eyzabad 

Sultanpur 

Bartabgarh 

Bara Banki 


180 

137 

169 

219 

163 

199 

299 

198 

187 

178 

187 

806 

141 

19 

121 

cee 

IBO 

222 

111 

220 

121 

137 

148 

219 

167 

92 

173 

602 

190 

166 

141 
116 
143 
128 
121 

142 

221 

168 

280 

471 

178 

221 

184 

171 

ID 

16 

188 

224 

lie 

80 

118 

no 

74 

116 

201 

102 

80 

77 

70 

146 

66 

69 

47 

270 

82 

76 

70 

67 

70 

115 

(14 

189 

73 

41 

120 

220 

101 

85 

77 

46 
88 
00 

47 
06 

117 

18 

94 

' 189 

20 

83 

84 
112 

07 

44 

18 

91 


Cefitrallndia MaUau 


230 

m 

tSB 

241 

m 

66 

68 

198 

36 

36 

37 
*38 

Banda ,, 

Hamirpur 
lhansi ,, 

Jaiaun ,, 

' • ft ' • * ' 

m 

807 

177 

220 

127 

167 

164 

m 

129 

92 

188 

108 

m 

14 

160 

260 

120 

187 

103 

179 

89 

123 

17 

41 

62 

71 

89 

62 

37 

66 

148 

193 


!Easi Satpuras 

• * , , • ft 

X24 

87 

81 

132 

81 

64 

68 

65 

39 

Mirzapur. 

* ft ft ♦ 

124 

87 

81 

182 

81 

64 

68 

66 


SuhJSmUlatfa,jBa8i 


24S 

178 

111 

UO 

119 

129 

68 

61 

40 

41 

Gorakhpur 

Basti 

•ft 

238 

134 

294 

374 

166 

99 

109 

163 

118 

161 

68 

47 

42 

Qonda 

•ft ft ft 

86 

120 

. 72 

63 

60 

46 

48 

Bahraioh . * 

ft ft • « 

129 

423 

109' 

149 

89 

29 

138 

191 

83 

221 

48 

60 

44 

84 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

jPlaifi, JSast 

BenareB 

Jauupur ' [■ 

Ghazipur; ** 

Ballia ; : ** 

Anamgarh' ' ■ 

Native States; *. ' 

232 

677 

148 

98 

168 

141 

229 

892 

119' 

94.": 

lie 

.13 

187 

648 

168 

108 

16S 

88 
■ j 

170 

410 

169 

91 

191 

48 


■ 

^9 



49 

Tehri-Garhwal (HimalayB 

l,:WOSt) .. 


106 

lOQ 

186 

62 

224 

276 




•• 

60 

Eampnr (Sub-Himalaya^ 

^00 

131 

H 



73 

107 
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tlie population at each of the last four censuses. 


Deaf - mute . 

1 

' Blind . 


Males . 

Females . 

Males . 

Females . 

t 

P 

a 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. ! 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

’s 

‘u 

m 

11 

12 

13 

14 

B 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

■ 25 

26 

1 


462 

813 

769 

B 

211 

516 

413 

2,688 

1,681 

2,282 

2,691 

2,356 

1M 

2,410 

Co 


1,876 

■ 1,716 

3,299 

2,501 

1,408 j 

1,203 

1,442 

1,665 

1,613 

1,388 

1,697 

1,942 

1,963 

1,543 

1,812 

2,413 


2,638 j 

904 

2,811 

2,191 

2,578 

716 I 

3,067 

2,363 

1,522 

1,021 

1,605 

1,714 

2,448 

1,154 

1,784 

2,031 

1 

1,012 

666 

892 

638 

768 

658 

655 

396 

1,794 

1,318 

2,209 

2,241 

2,035 

1,635 

2,250 

2,062 : 

2 

2,491 

2,809 

2,990 

3,245 

1,655 

1,706 

1,632 

1,883 

1,816 

1,588 

1,716 

2,060 

2,255 

1,772 

1,655 

2,668 

3 

1,463 

1,7^ 

1,837 1 

2,823 

1,113 

1,186 

1,108 

1,778 

1,293 

1,399 

1,423 : 

1,979 

1,449 

1,379 

1,952 

4,105 

4 

594 

359 

865 

814 

420 

198 

560 

529 

2,649 

2,136 

2,682 : 

3,409 

2,899 

2,213 

2,967 

4,160 


662 

225 

648 

634 

402 

112 

406 

387 

1,941 

2,202 

2,634 

2,627 

1,875 

2,479 

2,744 

4,125 

6 

646 

ill 

774 

629 

356 

202 

431 

367 

2,666 

2,284 

2,535 

8,270 

2,761 

2,207 

2,859 

4,610 

6 

721 

263 

744 

861 

507 

163 

699 

668 

3,050 

2,722 

3,003 

3,710 

2,533 

2,644 

3,99 o 

3,111 

7 

611 

609 

650 

555 

412 

336 

422 

41 

2,412 

1,931 

2,283 

2,272 

2,628 

2,016 

2,265 

4,368 

8 

465 

387 

1,436 

1,373 

445 

258 

920 

850 

3,167 

1,504 

2,842 

3,937 

3,674 

1^637 

2,796 

5,364 

9 

559 

SOi 

605 

607 

354 

170 

361 

B 74 

8,268 

1,824 

2,508 

2,992 

2,306 

1,849 

2,590 

3,565 


642 

241 

868 

94 

368 

93 

440 

628 

2,275 

2,022 

3,520 

5,095 

1,805 

,1,726 

3,429 

3,018 

10 

649 

160 

686 

481 

366 

81 

369 

297 

2,046 

1,707 

2,655 

2,958 

2,143 

1,684 

2,578 

2,976 

11 

648 

179 

686 

524 

309 

98 

318 

245 

2,349 

1,779 

2,404 

2,677 

2,100 

2,033 

2,619 

3,699 

12 

668 

194 

480 

441 

321 

85 

231 

247 

2,384 

1,802 

1,700 

2,865 

2,492 

1,581 

1,641 

3,012 

13 

653 

232 

703 

45 

400 

240 

391 

190 

2,385 

1,961 

3,376 

2,136 

3,108 

2,155 

4,048 

2,934 

14 

628 

188 

648 

448 

362 

122 

414 

259 

2,126 

1,557 

2,644 

2,126 

2,418 

1,973 

2,959 

3,165 

15 

453 

367 

64-6 

493 

313 

240 

424 

381 

2,243 

1,407 

2,022 

2,769 

2,074 

1,172 

1,767 

2,917 

16 

435 

417 

466 

64 

284 

201 

258 

29 

1,876 

1,679 

2,279 

2,271 

1,768 

1,011 

2,176 

8,176 

17 

478 

363 

746 

647 

282 

252 

480 

269 

2,134 

1,676 

2,334 

2,550 

2,649 

1,864 

2,632 

365 

18 

416 

698 

619 

•685 

317 

227 

496 

379 

2,063 

1,870 

2,156 

2,729 

1,912 

1,735 

2,267 

4,022 

19 

■ 611 

427 

679 

646 

416 

288 

349 

817 

2,471 

2,177 

2,730 

3,018 

2,148 

2,277 

2,564 

897 

20 

. 655 

482 

620 

1,222 

452 

268 

335 

934 

2,392 

2,109 

3,055 

3,102 

2,742 

2,737 

3,300 

4,687 

21 

631 

411 

434 

64 

382 

226 

291 

373 

2,722 

2,083 

1,771 

4,441 

2,693 

1,971 

1,848 

4,547 

22 

489 

. 468 

719 

577 

350 

305 

419 

359 

2,432 

2,160 

2,833 

3,243 

2,987 

2,559 

3,123 

4,184 


347 

294 

796 

680 

253 

178 

456 

358 

2,287 

1,727 

2,922 

2,966 

2,856 

1,980 

3,233 

4,546 

23 

511 

444 

339 

489 

398 

326 

212 

397 

2,941 

2,201 

2,821 

2,989 

3,801 

3,012 

3,192 

4,737 

24 

629 

467 

618 

74 

369 

173 

353 

437 

1,854 

1,276 

1,785 

3,259 

2,387 

1,027 

1,556 

4,574 

25 

; 398 

456 

720 

49 

333 

844 

621 

374 

2,249 

2,451 

3,220 

3,326 

3,292 

3,476 

4,4 j 4 

4,713 

26 

460 

647 

664 

673 , 

356 

306 

366 

315 

2,614 

2,880 

2,836 

3,305 

3,041 

3,130 

3,124 

3,689 

27 

. 642 

512 

736 

639 

376 

388 

407 

429 

2,585 

2,558 

3,496 

3,330 

3,312 

3,223 

3,771 

4,457 

28 

613 

447 

820 

634 

391 

274 

434 

283 

3,623 

2,343 

3,839 

2,990 

4,951 

2,880 

3,949 

2,991 

29 

339 

407 

643 

427 

207 

284 

248 

272 

2,315 

2,511 

2,141 

3,024 

2,798 

2,988 

2,175 

2,543 


648 

688 

865 

499 

406 

399 

489 

336 

2,187 

2,023 

8,066 

2,404 

2,477 

2,211 

3,349 

2,9 J 3 

31 

• 606 

485 

967 

442 

434 

296 

565 

249 

2,200 

1,948 

3,264 

2,002 

2,238 

2,108 

3,306 

6,914 

32 

474 

622 

767 

359 

326 

349 

425 

251 

2,070 

2,074 

■2,759 

3,054 

1,945 

2,643 

2,570 

4,265 

33 

• 603 

485 

801 

942 i 

360 

422, 

480 

660 

2,683 

2,330 

2,941 1 

4,070 

3,284 

3,047 i 

3,610 

4,704 

34 

448 

m 

r '825 

- 560 \ 

325 

234 

553 

382 

2,393 

1,704 

2,606 ! 

3,004 

4,308 

2,627 

3,931 

4,897 


449 

444 

622 

663 

332 

207 ' 

401 

230 

2,068 

1,269 

2,648 

3,177 

3,470 

2,377 

3,875 

2,798 

35 

451 

660 

902 

619 i 

260 

310 i 

597 

444 

2,695 

2,011 

3,097 

3,068 

4822 

4,042 

4,642 

3,124 

36 

431 

299 

867 

445 

318 

113 , 

552 

268 

2,342 

1,275 

2,640 

2,478 

4,258 

1,732 

4,224 

1,949 

37 

• 473 

383 

1,024 

467 

405 

204 1 

775 

387 

2,658 

1,231 

2,019 

3,382 

5,183 

2,600 

2,601 

4,945 , 

38 

431 

419 

517 

555 

251 

252 

314 

309 

1,276 i 

1,082 

1,145 . 

1,795 

1,386 

1,010 

1,185 

1,949 


431 

419 

517 

655 1 

261 

252 

314 

309 

1,276 

1,082 

1,145 

1,795 

1,386 

1,010 

1,135 

1,949 

39 

1,116 

609 

1,566 

mo 

716 

334 

864 

883 

1,383 

765 

7,365 

1,714 

1,389 

665 

1 M 7 

1,685 


1,231 

476 

1,864 

1,696 

794 

303 

1,050 

1,018 

1,161 

440 

1,097 

2,950 

1,057 

281 

958 

1,502 

40 

. : 1,022 

630 

921 

1,164 

630 

282 

438 

574 

1,379 

779 

1,479 

1,847 

1,344 

733 

1,050 

2,676 

41 

1,164 

726 

1,290 

1,274 

663 

267 

621 

671 

1,616 

771 

1,294 

1,686 

1,823 

615 

1,215 

1,716 

42 

' 878. 

969 

2,248 

1,938 

682 

. 608 

1,424 

1,851 

3,381 

1,605 

2,032 

2,402 

1,733 

1,736 

1,942 

2,166 

43 

570. 

436 

690 

400 

864 

231 

S 90 

230 

1,488 

1,186 

1,644 

IMO 

1,475 

924 

1,527 

1,630 


693 

454 

684 

. 610 

889 

266 

i 376 

437 

1,262 

1,279 

1,609 

2,026 

1,218 

. 1,222 

1,509 

1,167. 

44 

476 

366 

772 

294 

288 

217 

322 

191 

1,550 

1,177 

1,043 

1,678 

1,353 

. 879 

902 

4,168. 

46 

465 

648 

627 

59 

281 

235 

383 

280 

1,678 

1,623 

2,398 

2,027 

1,638 

1,141 

2,519 

3,123. 

46 

666 

418 

813 

628 

259 

222 

426 

251 

1,188 

, 839 

1,383 

2,124 

1,067 

6,423 

1,141 

1,708. 

47 

698 

: 454 

1 726 

223 

' 517 

, 228 

437 

98 

1 1,706 

1,665 

1,774 

877 

! 1,874 

830 

1,586 

,1,836, 

48 

' 168. 

U 09 

>1,487 

2,218 

1,103 

1,093 

920 

1,241 

; 1,361 

1,072 

1,208 

2,257 

1,683 

.. 

1,299 

1,286 

2,370 

49 

311 

320 

237 

1,052 

234 

. 123 

136 

663. 

* 

1,612 

1,612 

1,374 

3,517 

,1,148 

1,362 

,1,242 

4,296- 

50 
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CHAPTER S.—INFIRMITIES. 


Subsidiary table I .—Number afflicted per 1,000,000 of the population at each of 
the last four censioses —(concluded). 


Serial number. 

Diatriota and natural dnisions. 

Leper. 

Males, 

Eomalos, j 

1911. 

1901. 

189.1, 

1881. , 

1911. 

1001. 

1891. 

1831, , 

i 

2 

27 

28 

20 

30 

31 

32 

S3 

U 


British Territory 

.. 

480 

359 

514 

630 

m 

108 

m 

JS3 


Eimalaya, IFost 

.. 

i,m 

1710 

OJSOO 

2,333 

710 

779 

95B 

50! 

1 

Dohra I)iia 


1,530 

i,noG 

2,6.12 

2/250 

610 

1139 

1,072 

yi5 

2 

Naini Tal 


652 

410 

217 

177 

249 

282 

84 

21 

S 

Almora 


2,1, .1.2 

2,1136 

2,73(J 

3,453 

1,109 

1,!!99 

1,141 

,1,231 

4 

Garhwal 

•• 

i,4ai 

l,(.l(]8 

2,431 

1,3(14 

700 

710 

989 

984 


Suh'Eimah^ja, JTest 

.. 

SS3 

288 

450 

550 

70 

85 

70 

98 

6 

Saliaranpur 


211 

m 

24B . 

m 

74 

17 

87 

98 

6 

Baroilly 

, , 

387 

8(i4 

fifiO ■ 

m 

44 

no 

39 

89 

r 

Bi jnor 


nu ' 

462 

57(1 

i\H 

92 

94 . 

104 ( 

14 

8 

Piiibhit 


«7'ii 

377 

430 

493 

40 

95 

36' 

62 

9 

Kheii 

¥ i 

m 

206 

466 

964 

92 

178 

46 

85 


Indo-0ang6Hc JPhin^ West 

« 4 

SliS 

243 

381! 

B40 

^7 

03 

6*4 

141 

10 

MuzaHarnagar », 


76 

132 

2flB 

m 

6 

34 

71 

66 

11 

Meoriit 


181 

130 

8X3 

4(11 

49 

■1-7 

87 

78 

12 

Bulandsbalir . * . * 

«* 

20Q 

265 

4M 

630 

32 

97 , 

7i; 

118 

13 

Aligarh ,. ,. 

* m 

160 

IGX 

20H 

330 

30 

34 

29 

35 

14 



IHO 

IGO 

301 

21), 

20 

45 

46 

39 

16 

Agra 


m 

!!07 

329 

1!I7 

32 

77 

07: 

23 

16 

Barrnlchabad ., 

*-* 

.102 

272 

907 

31B 

15 

134 

41 

37 

lY 

Maiupuri 

>* ^ 

140 

142 

m 

33 

14 

24 

12 

il7 

18 

Etawah 


1111 

l.'io 

14‘) 

22 

20 

27 

16 

7 

19 

I'jt'ah * . 


m 

29f) 

38'l; 

612 

40 

48 

47 

48 

20 

Budaun 


620 ■ 

410 

5.W 

673 

69 

H5 

:14 

74 

21 

3\Ioradabad 


60B 

42!j 

938 

l.lM 

«7 

71 

IBO 

780 

22 

Sbahjahanpur ., 


004 

410 

434 

911 

44 

40 

86 

87 


Xndo-0mgeU6 C^niral 


OdO 

482 

658. 

B93 

106 

, 84 

133 

Its 

23 

Qawnporo 


m 

99 

&1G 

300 

31 

22 

57 

46 

U 

Ffttobpur * 4 *, 

*-* 

197 

457 

161 

849 

04 

42 

1.18 

11 

25 

Allahabad 


8 Va ■ 

141 

89 ,'t 

.87y 

154 

60 

184 

18 

26 

Lnokuow 

fU* 

603 

:G80 

764 

61)1 

06 

(13 

16(J 

120 

27' 

Unao ., 


897 

457 

668 

GM 

63 

73 

80 

11 

28 

Bao Baroll 


642 

e5!7 

782 

(iSl 

126 

89 

178 

137 

29 

Sibapur 

^ y 

785 

4G0 

901 

791 

100 

61 

86 

79 

80 

Banioi 

^ „ 

456 

40S! 

463 

588 

63 

67 1 

66 

49 

81 

Fyzabad ,, 


809 

■702 

1,048 

571 ' 

199 

117 

185 i 

13 

82 

Snltanpur »* ., 


702 

494 

811 

899 

137 

138 

:178 1 

127 

33 

Partabgarh 

.. 

166 

342 

841 

4118 

69 

90 

187 

137 

U 

BaxaBanb 

' 4 . 

1»071 

768 

1^68 . 

1,766 

164 

144 • 

216 ■■ 

180 


1 Cmifal India l?laUm «« 


m ' 

1 

208 

752 

866 

222 

187 

223 

m 

86’ 

Banda # 

, 

* 

416 

880 

890 

1,182 , 

m 

182 : 

8C7 

1,283 

86 

HarairpuE 

' ♦» 

■611 

600 

969 

S90 

B04 

215 

896: 

339 

37 

'Jhanal *4 , ,, 


880 

198 

662 

077 , 

m 

73 

284 

169 

SB 

dalaun 

** 

,848 

186 

■ 629; 

070 

m 

129 ' 

151. 

, 120 


Basi Sai^nfas ,, 


824 

257: 

860 

576 

96 

SB 

m 

0 

39 

Mirzaput ' „* . : , 


824 

257 

860 

670 

■" 22 

m 

lie 

m 


SuhMimalagafJSIati 


ess 

808 

538 

603 

'■ m 

m 

■ 90. 

tn 

40 

Gorakhpur .. ■ #; 

■*.* 

707 

287 

678 

017 

128 

m 

98 

116 

41 

' Bastl 

^» 

700 

878 

616 

713 . 

129 

1X9 

91 

1C 

42 

Gonda nv ; 

'4^ 

62,6 

290 

867, 

479 

134 

186 

■Si 

el 

43- 

Bahraich 


,488' 

871 : 

866 

. 688 1 

82 

67 

M. 

oJ 

■t? 

indo-^angeiio 

’■ '-'if'* 

m ^ 

298: 

:520 

64i 

y-.97 

82 

98 

Si 

44' 

■ Bjeuarea, • ' 4 * ■ ■ / 


' ■: ^870 ? 

' 329: 

-■ i 668 '-. 

481 

■ ',117 

147 

112 

; 111 

<3i 

46 

■ ''JaunpuE-, ,* ■ . 


449 1 

27B 

:'-'-'286 

866 

109 

BO 

87 

/ 

I*! 

46 

■ ;’Ghazlpror., '',,4 . '■ ■■ 

' ' ' 44 

876 

863 

641 

866 

01 

94: 

125 

11' 

i47' 



i 420 i 


667 

111 

, 47 

■ ■ 47 

,63 

, 1 
0 

48 

Azana^rh ^ 


660 ' 


.’'■■■ir547'"' 

196 ;, 

108 


100 

0 


Katiye!Btates ^ ; . ■ 4 ,.; 





*(» 



• 4 

** 

40 

Tehxi GachyifalJH^ W^est) 


’1(503 

1,634 ■■ 



>661 

■ ■ :661 ' 

0! 

86 

£ 

60 

Itoimpiir (SuhrShsialaya/ Weat) 

,4Si: 

470 

' ,?60 

218 


80 

,.'■34,: 

: ,37 

0 
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Subsidiary table II .—Distrihdion of the infirm by age 'per 10,000 of each sex. 




Insane. 

Deaf-mute, 




Males. 



Females. 




Males. 



Females. 


Age. 





















1911. 

1901. 

1891, 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

0-5 

,, 

1£9 

170 

148 

69 

172 

245 

138 


61 

377 

299 

434 

355 

424 

443 

490 

437 

5^10 


665 

543 

379 

277 

648 

616 

334 


313 

1,359 

1,177 

1,405 

1,277 

1,435 

1,149 

1,407 

1,268 

10-15 

,. 

867 

872 

668 

728 

820 

884 

681 


742 

1,379 

1,476 

1,356 

1,470 

1,230 

1,292 

1,147 

1,331 

15-20 


914 

834 

806 

779 

993 

915 

767 


980 

1,070 

1,281 

1,037 

1,019 

1,020 

1,123 

879 

892 

20—25 


1,107 

987 

1,089 

) c 

1,127 

983 

1,182 


r 

1,220 

1,073 

1,020 


' 1,042 

972 

954 

) 






f 2,576 ] 





1,976 




f 2,039 \ 




f 1,694 

25—30 


1,222 

1,161 

1,354 

) 1 

925 

920 

1,078 


( 

1,124 

1,000 

895 

) 1 

981 

891 

839 

i 

30—35 


1,272 

1,228 

1,430 


1,127 

1,024 

1,223 

. 

( 

922 

894 

894 


965 

869 

856 

1 






{ 2,322 ) 





1,960 ^ 




[ 1,311 ] 




\ 1,175 

35—40 


’ 831 

982 

840 

) ( 

■ 611 

870 

819 


1 

566 

539 

554 

) ( 

543 

511 

505 

1 

40—45 


879 

1,079 

1,110 

) f 

981 

1,146 

1,096 


( 

611 

686 

686 

) r 

731 

■ 738 

757 

1 






[ 1,601 \ 





1,752 ] 




[ 945 ] 




[ 983 

45-50 

.. 

516 

672 

704 

) 1 

517 

589 

600 


1 

312 

405 

322 

) 1 

298 

432 

307 

i 

50—55 


447 

657 

637 

) c 

641 

675 

900 



400 

455 

497 

) ( 

485 

603 

607 

■) 






V 998 ] 





■1,212 ] 




^ 668 \ 




f 844 

65—60 


218 

246 

250 

i 1 

■ 318 

254 

£94 



158 

208 

183 

\ 1 

157 

234 

201 

) 

60 and 07er 

.. 

585 

654 

585 

650 

85u 

856 

888 


1,015 

502 

494 

717 

916 

689 

709 

1,051 

1,376 

Unspecified 


318 

15 

•• 

•• 

270 

23 



•• 

•• 

13 

*• 


■■ 

34 

•• 

•• 



Blind. 

Leper. 



' Llales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 



1911. 

1901. 

1891 . 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881, 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 



18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



28 

29 

■ 

30 

31 

32 

33 

0-5 


245 

319 

527 

« 

314 

168 

220 

321 


197 

28 


67 

29 

52 

173 

115 

107 

6-10 


510 

677 

740 

654 

804 

379 

468 


402 

36 

193 

59 

76 

72 

394 

207 

235 

10-15 

« 4 

686 

785 

795 

809 

852 

476 

472 


429 

83 

217 

113 


243 

470 

268 

442 

15-20 


567. 

695 

679 

591 

342 

433 

410 


346 

166 

290 

226 

283 

454 

498 

431 

522 

20—25 


708 

744 

732 


470 

490 

522 



356 

451 

428 

) c 

590 

695 

628- 

) 






i 1,377 \ 





984 ] 




1.193 




f 1,443 

25-30 

» . 

787 

790 

711 

5 1 

548 

672 

666 

. 

i 

621 

671 

662 

} 1 

765 

772 

790 

$ 

30—35 


823 

802 

777 

“) ( 

731 

715 

777 



1,025 

1,129 

1,190 

) ( 

1,104 

968 

1,077 

) 






i 1,210 } 





1,121 \ 








[ 1,668 

35—40 


610 

665 

628 

) t 

678 

537 

523 


1 

1,078 

929 

1,054 

j /. 

817 

763 

900 

3 

40-45 


904 

798 

779 


940 

915 

891 

1 

( 

1,730 

U620 

1,766 


1,439 

1,258 

1,287 







f 1,151 5 





1,369 ] 




f 2,601 ] 




[ 1,962 

45-50 


546 

604 

426 

) ( 

610 

562 

469 


i 

1,190 

939 

986 

) c 

869 

763 

815 

3 

50—55 


968 

861 

825 


1,203 

1,128 

1,052 


( 

1,577 

1,464 

1,661 


1,391 

i;270 

1,291 

) 






> 1,309 ] 





» 1,566 5 




[ 1,994 




f 1,665 

65-60 


384 

405 

836 

5 ( 

517 

469 

4^7 


1 

577 

586 

441 

) ( 

566 

518 

442 

3 

'60 and over 


2,362 

2,138 

2,146 

2,585 

3,247 

8,083 

3,112 


3,696 

1,533 



1,534 

1,638 

1,414 

1,759 

1,956 

Unspecified 



17 

•• 

, •• 

•• 

31 

* * 


« 

■ 



•• 

- 

i 44 


- 
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Subsidiary table ITL.-^Numler afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age-period and 
number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 


Age. 

Number afflicted per 100^000. 

Number of females afflicted per 
1,000 males. 

Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Bliafl. 

Leper. 

Insane. 

4 

1 

i 

R 

Blind. 

c^ 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males, 

Females. 

Males. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—5 .. 

S 

2 

22 

16 

44 

29 

1 


630 

694 

(i(i7 

406 

6—10., 

11 

6 

68 

49 

80 

54 

1 

i 

4(50 

652 

610 

4'J9 

10—15., 

,16 

9 

75 

64 

100 

81 

S 

8 

447 

661 

621 

629 

15—20.. 

24 

16 

83 

01 

138 

107 

10 

7 

513 

589 

Otilt 

691 

20—26.. 

29 

14 

94 

50 

170 

119 

19 

7 

481 

5^7 

685 

368 

26-30.. 

31 

12 

8J 

48 

183 

142 

33 

9 

367 

6‘’8 

721 

266 

30—36.. 

34 

16 

72 

49 

202 

195 

57 

14 

419 

(146 

918 

232 

36—40.. 

32 

12 

63 

41 

213 

232 

85 

16 

347 

692 

97« 

163 

40—45.. 

29 

16 

69 

46 

«7S 

312 

118 

23 

{i‘i7 

738 

104 

179 

45—50.. 

31 

17 

65 

37 

291 

897 

947 

27 

473 

689 

1,118 

167 

60—56., 

22 

16 

50 

44 

423 

m 

156 

39 

676 

749 

1,183 

190 

65—60.. 

29 

23 

6}i 

44 

477 

746 

162 

30 

097 

612 

1,377 

212 

60 and over 

28 

18 

09 

64 

1,011 

1,333 

150 

32 

(iSfi 

846 

1,419 

230 

Unspeoified ^. 

72,963 

62,655 


•• 



.. 


3(ir> 





Subsidiary table IV .—Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each caste and 
nv/inber of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 


Casfce. 


Number afflicted per 100,000. 

Number of females afflicted per 
1,000 malea. 


Insane. 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind, 

Lopor. 

J 

1 

p 

»d 

fq 

S 

<» 

1 

M 

to 

1 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

M 

1 

1 

Ahir 

.« 

.. 

18 

10 

72 

48 

214 

269 

60 

12 

499 

618 

1,103 

210 

Bania 



84 

16 

77 

49 

219 

189 

33 

6 

414 

564 

763 

166 

Bathai 


• * 

18 

96 

64 

38 

2<l<2 

219 

46 

6 

458 

624 

791 

121 

Bhangi 

«• 


19 

14 

66 

46 

280 

279 

20 

6 

068 

641 

904 

196 

Brahman 


.. 

29 

12 

79 

44 

203 

186 

47 

10 

372 

608 

810 

m 

Chamar 

.. 


17 

9 

50 

36 

208 

288 

43 

12 

615 

692 

1,334 

272 

Christian 


.. 

50 

46 

46 

54 

199 

806 

204 

213 

086 

9:10 

1,172 

798 

Darzi 

.* 


28 

17 

68 

68 

261 

880 

81 

10 

850 

778 

1,100 

817 

Dhobi 

.. 


9 

8 

66 

43 

207 

268 

66 

11 

829 

711 

1,191 

184 

Dhunia 



14 

10 

68 

86 

160 

191 

88 

8 

667 

587 

1,161 

203 

Dom 



20 

16 

240 

192 

283 

198 

189 

87 

743 

751 

798 

434 

Faqir 

.* 

* ft 

19 

12 

86 

42 

240 

227 

66 

8 

377 

443 

834 

1S6 

Gadariya 


* ft 

16 

12 

89 

84 

217 

269 

37 

6 

707 

798 

1,122 

124 

Gujar 



16 

6 

61 

26 . 

187 

161 

16 

4 

242 

880 

670 

260 

Jat 

.. 

• • 

13 

6 

42 

31 

196 

207 

16 

8 

804 

669 

807 

132 

Julaha 

>• 

■»’ 

23 

10 

83 

66 

222 

245 

40 

7 

463 

688 

1,048 

162 

Kaohhi 



17 

11 

45 

30 

223 

308 

45 

10 

603 

694 

1,210 

189 

Kahar 



24 

13 

. 72 

37 

232 

, 807 

62 

11 

604 

678 

1,236 

193 

Kayastha 

.. 

.. 

49 

16 

76 

28 

220 

167 

37 

3 

283 

830 

636 

73 

!Kewat 

.. 


^ 9 

8 

86 

23 

164 

161 

62 

18 

/ 900 

617 ■’ 

1,088 

281 

Kisan 

.. 

.. 

14 

6 

47 

29 

246 

246 

42 

4 

870’ : 

622 

868 

87 

Eori 

.. 

>* 

27 

16 

72 

46 

303 

,894 

69 

14 

669 

618 

1,289 

22 

Kumhai 


.. 

20 

12 

68 

41 

' 213 

198 

47 

9 

, 672 

672 

982 

180 

Kutmi 

.. 

* • 

21 

11 

66 

37 

M7 

178' 

60 

10 

' 634 

624 

1,061 

167 

Lodha 

.. 

a a 

16 

10 

66 

37 

828 

870 

33 

■ 5 

641 

699 

1,183 

140 

Lohar 

.. 


18 

8 

, 67 

42 

.197 

206 

41 

6 

' 714 

678 

84i6 

119 

Luniya 


a. 

16 

11 

47 

50 

■ ■ 222 

- 263 

86 : 


; 693 

1,031 

1,191 i 

204 

Mali 


* . 

22 

17 

108 ^ 

73 

209 ’ 

263 ' 

'60 . 

^ 18 

696 

698 '. 

1,003 

806 

Murao 

... 


26 

15 

62 

46 

230 

866.. 

53 

7 

662 

716 

1,429 

121 

Mi 


• . 

21 

12 

49’ 

46 

278 

298 ■ 

■“49 ■ 

9 . 

666 

838 

970 

121 

' Pas^s ■ 

«• 


16 

12 

.49 

. , '44'' 

. 2p8 , 

274 

, 62 

:: 14 

, 704 

848 , 

1,267 

211 

Pathan 

.. 

V • • 

26 

18 

64 

46 

200 ' 

196‘ 

4(5 

6 

621 

■ '064 ' 

-‘904- 

128 

Eajpub 

,, 

V' ,<! » 

26 

9 

82 , 

. 66 

176 

164 

66 

20 

310 

680 

762 

258 

Shailch 


* 

. 49^' 

20 

112 

88 , 

'•‘i. 'i'! 

. . .914 ■ ' 

■■ ' 


7 , 

476 

. 707 ‘ 

i...: 970.,; 

128 










Chapter XL—CASTE (i). 

317. The nature of caste entries. —Many readers will have seen at all events 
the outside of the tomes which are published from time to time by Sir Bernard 
Burke. If they are curious in such matters they will have noted the very large 
number of families that are dealt with, and shuddered to think what the dimen¬ 
sions of these volumes would be if they dealt with all families instead of titled and 
landed families only. Let us suppose that it was necessary in an English census to 
classify everybody according to his family: and not only so but to make sure that 
the classification was correct, that no Smith was shown as Smyth or Smythe unless 
he had royal warrant for the same, that no Brown adopted without permission 
a redundant “ e,” and no Jacobson masqueraded as Jameson or Eitzjames. Let 
us further suppose that each family had several sub-families, whose names varied 
according to their profession, their country, their religious beliefs, or even their 
marital or other connections with totally different families : that the members of 
such sub-families preferred to describe themselves by their sub-family names, and that 
several families had sub-families with the same name (as of course they would); 
so that Smith and Jones, both of Cumberland, would describe themselves alike as 
Cumberland ; whilst Snug the joiner and Quince the carpenter would appear as 
Joiner and Carpenter, and James Plush, footman of the Montmorencies, would 
return himself as James Montmorency. Anyone with a sufficiently fertile imagi¬ 
nation to realize what would be involved in such a classification will obtain a not 
inadequate idea of what it means to classify Indian castes. It is not only that the 
actual number of castes is extremely large in a province such as this, or that the 
more ignorant have very little idea of what is meant by caste, and are apt to re¬ 
turn an occupation, or a sub-caste, or even a more or less honorific title by 
which they are known to their fellow villagers, instead of a caste name. It 
is not only that castes are always “losing ffits of themselves” which become 
separate castes or join themselves to other castes, so that their numbers vary from 
decade to decade: or that low castes claim high descent, usually from one of 
Manu’s castes, anfi change their names to match their pretensions. All these 
difficulties would be trivial, if only the enumerators were capable of dealing 
with them: but the average enumerator, though he may know all there is to 
know about the castes in his own immediate neighbourhood, knows nothing 
whatever of castes outside it and cannot correct any errors which the persons 
enumerated may commit. The record commences by being full of mistakes and it 
is only the higher grades of census officials who can put them right. 

318. The classification of caste entries.— (1) The Caste Jnde®.—These dif¬ 
ficulties are by no means new, and every effort was made to meet them. It was not' 
possible to give enumerators any lengthy instructions, but they were warned 
against some of the most common and likely errors they would encounter, such as 
the tendency to return a title as a caste name ; for instance Lala for l^yastha. 
The supervisors were given instructions regarding the oases of some few particu¬ 
lar castes where from past experience it was known that wrong returns might 
be made. The charge superintendents who knew English and their superiors 
district census officers, tahsildars and so on, received copies of the Caste Index—a 
new departure at this census and one which by general consent was of the utmost 
utility. It was based on the general plan of the Bengal Caste Index of 1901 
(the first of its kind) and was divided into five parts. Part A gave list of all castes 
known to exist, with the locality where each was chiefly found, a very brief account 
of their chief occupations, the religions to which they belonged, and notes on possible 
errors, that might arise in connection with the caste return. As an example 
I give the entry regarding the Agarias of Mirzapur;— 

“Iron smelters: Hindu. Besides the Mirzapur Agarias there are—(1) some Agarias or 
Agaris in Bulandshahr and elsewhere who work in salt and saltpetre. They move to and from 
the Punjab and claim to he Rajputs; they are also called Gola Thakurs; (2) a baste called 
Agari, iron smelters in the hills : they are a branch of the Doma. (1) in 1891 and poSsihly in 
1901 were included in Luniyaa, which they probably are; (2) doubtless in Doms.” 

Part B gave a list of indefinite terms, variant names of castes, sub-caste 
names, titles, &c., &c., which should not be used. Part 0 gave the sub-castes of those 

(1) Siibsidiaxy table I.—Castes classified according to their traditional oocnpations- 

, Subsidiary table It.— Variation in caste, tribe, since 1881. 
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castes whose subdivisions were to be recorded, as well as the true names of Gurkha 
castes. Part D gave a list of castes to which special attention was drawn; whilst 
part B was a list of the chief castes found in the Native States. To the whole 
was prefixed a note on the nature and origin of caste terminology, which described 
the various kinds of names actually found (functional, local, racial, historical, &o.) 
and the various kinds of names which were not to be used . This index was 
based chiefly on Mr. Crooke’s book “Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh ” supplemented by information from other books of a 
similar nature, such as those of Sherring and Nesfield, census reports and caste 
monographs. 

(2) Fiirther proceedings .—District census officers and ethnographical 
oflioers in addition to the inquiries into various sub-castes whicli tliey were 
asked to make, were desired to report any changes in the constitution of particular 
castes, the local use of particular names as caste names, or the rise of fresh castes, 
which might come to their notice. I received many reports of this kind, which 
enabled me to amend entries which required it or to admit entries which would 
otherwise have been challenged. The deputy superintendents also sent me lists 
of caste entries which they could not understand or place. The district census 
officers, ethnographical officers, and deputy superintendonts all made a full and 
invariably intelligent use of Crooke’s worlc to assist them and accompanied 
their lists with suggestions as to classification, which were usually correct. It 
was originally my intention to prepare an addendum to the Caste Index, based on 
all this information, which would enable the deputy superintendents to classify all 
entries for themselves, but when I found that the addendum threatened to be 
longer than the index, and that about half these dubious entries referred to totally 
foreign castes of whom only a member or two were found in this province, I deci¬ 
ded to keep the major part of this classification in my own hands. Thougli a very 
great deal of classification had already been carried out in the central offices, and in 
spite of the care taken to avoid wrong entries, yet when the caste figures finally 
reached me there were no less than 667 Plindu caste entries iilone. These I reduced 
with the aid of the authorities already mentioned, and other books and lists (of which 
the most useful was the list of all sub-castes in volume III of the report of 1891) 
to 245 castes ; there were amongst these 116 major castes, 100 minor castes (all shown 
under one head) and 29 foreign castes or sub-castes (also shown under the same head). 
Besides these, there were some 20 names which were obviously of sub-oastcs, but 
which I could not classify either because they were found in several castes, or be¬ 
cause, though so much was fairly certain that they were sub-caste names, they Were 
untraceable: a few territorial or vague terms such as Pahari, Punjabi, Purbia, 
Madh 0 sia(^); and a few functional names which could not certainly be assigned 
to any caste, but possibly denote new castes in the process of formation (^). All 
of these were lumped under “ minor castes.” There were 540 Muhammadan caste 
entries. Apart from the certain entries (which included not only true Muhamma¬ 
dan castes, but Muhammadan members of Hindu castes) there were a consider¬ 
able number of border Pathans (most of whom were identified with the assis¬ 
tance of a military handbook on the Pathan tribes), functional terms, such as 
arakash (sawyer), chunapan (quicklime maker), filhan (elephant driver), and total¬ 
ly unmeaning terms'(as caste names), such as yarsidlan (knowing Persian) or dalal 
(tout). Muhammadans however gave on the whole less trouble than Hindus—not 
because there were fewer wrong entries, but because it was usually obvious at once 
what the true caste must be, or obvious that it would be impossible to discover 
what it was. 

319. Accuracy of the statistics.^ At first sight it may seem that in such 
circumstances the castes figures are not likely to be particularly reliable. This 
however is not the case. Errors, fall into two kinds, the intentional and the unin¬ 
tentional. The intentional error again falls into two classes. The most common 
is where a caste claims to be a branch of a higher caste than itself: or, to be more 
accurate, claims to be descended from one of the three twice-born classes of 
Aianu. Claims of this kiad probably occur with regularity froni time to time and 

P) in drawing up this note I had the \(alua('ble assietanoe dl Mr, ByH; Asliwoirth, 0, S. 

(*) This book, wMch is bafeed 'oti the results of thVGemstiS 'Oi is as systematio and Complete an a of 

caste pf India M ihaleyei-beeu mibHehed- ‘ft haa tiev^r'beeg adp^rseded . and f ^ do hot suppose 

. “But I voiitupe to think that iiniight heliron^ up to date, smoe jpihhy castes have altered a good 

de^heince'-189S,’'4ind:'aidditiphal infornfation-ififeEt^^^ V;'',,.. — 

(®) Madhesia niay also be either a Kandu; Halvi^ai ot Kalwar. All claim to be Madhesia Banias.^ 

(*) 2argar {jeweherh nil^ar (worker m indigoh tikiigar (spangle maker); > oonheoted 

wiili tir an arrow; prohably firgar (an arrow makeif) was once a caste, Cfykamaaigar^bow^kket j sik &c. 
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might have caused much trouble, but for the fact that the claimants with one 
accord seemed to regard the Census department in the light of a College of Heralds 
and pressed all their claims upon me. Consequently, whether the change they, 
wished to make merely involved the addition of Kshatriya or Brahman to their 
proper designation or involved the adoption of a completely new name, it was 
well known to me and I had no difficulty in restoring the entries to their proper 
heads. In one or two instances the claim was so far admitted that the caste was 
definitely permitted to adopt the variant if it wished to do so without let or hind¬ 
rance ; normally however the entries were put under the usual name. The chief 

claims of this kind are noted in the 
margin. Occasionally too, sub¬ 
castes which had taken up a new 
occupation claimed to be separate 
from their old castes: and such cases 
were usually admitted. Instances 
are Chamar-Julaha, Chamar-Kori, 
Kayastha-Darzi and Kayastha- 
Mochi. The unintentional errors 
were those due to ignorance, which 
produced sub-caste entries, gotra 
entries, entries of titles, and so on. 
But though the actual number of 
such entries was large, the number 
of persons affected was invariably 
small and could make little or no 
difference to the figures, when it was 
not possible to assign them to the 
correct caste. In short, despite all 
the possible sources of error, the 
result on the figures is very small 

indeed. • _ 

320. The classification of castes. —In 1891, the classification adopted was 
based on considerations of ethnology, history and function. In 1901 for this some¬ 
what unsatisfactory method a classification by social precedence was prescribed, 
which though interesting, roused a great deal of somewhat acrimonious discussion 
and ill-feeling which, as experience has proved again and again at this census, still 
smoulders (^). The question of social precedence will not therefore be re-opened; 
the castes are shown alphabetically in table XIII and in subsidiary table I 
according to their traditional occupation. 

321. The origin of caste. —It is not necessary to mention the better-known 
theories of the origin of caste. The impression obtained from most of them is 
that the Brahman took the existing social divisions (which are usually described 
according to the theorist’s own particular views of what the social divisions in a 
primitive society are), and turned them for his own purposes (which purposes 
are usually said to be the maintenance of his own peculiar privileges and the 
purity of his own blood) into the caste system. Once again the Brahman figures 
as the divinity ex maGhina who shapes all Indian ends. Such evidence as exists in 
ancient authorities on the state of society in early times is either disregarded or 
contemptuously dismissed as a fiction of the same invaluable Brahman, especially 
the account of Manu, which grotesque and unreal as it is in details, is yet obvi¬ 
ously an account of society as it actually was at the time, and as such is valuable. 

Modern writers justifiably complain of this procedure. Dahlmann, Olden- 
berg and Bougie all insist that the records of the past are good evidence of the 
social system of the past. As it happens, of late much fresh light has been 
thrown on the past by the study of Buddhist (Pali) literature (^), especially the 
Jatakas, which being in essence folk tales, were not written with a purpose and 

(i) The Khatris for instance took ofience at the fact that in the Caste Index, referring to their occupation, I 
descrihed them as “ traders of a Punjabi origin they thought this implied a departure from the scheme of X901 where 
the place allotted to them was with the Kshatriyas. The Vaishya Mahasabha thought that because I usually referred 
to. the caste as Banias,” they could no longer describe themselves as Vaishya^ though it was obviously done merely 
for the sake of clearness. The Lohars were much troubled because they imagined I had said that Lohars wdre Dorns : a 
curious misunderstaiiding seeing that what I had said was, in sum^ that (hill) Dorns weie not Lohars, though some 
called themselves so. , ' 

(*) An interesting study of the social system presented in this literature will be found in Buddhist India ” by 
Professor Ehiys David, which is more accessible than the German accounts, such as that of Dr. Pick. The works of the 
three critics mentioned are Dahlmann's “ Das Altindisohe Yolkstum," Oldenherg’s Goschichta dea IndisohenKasten- 
WQsens,” and Bougie’s « Essais Bttt le Kegime des Castes.'’ 


Claim to be 

Caste. 

Name claimed. 

(1) Brahman .. 

Bhuinhar 

Lobar 

Barhai 

(Dhiman). 

(a) Bhuinhar Brahman. 
Vishvakarmabansi Brahman. 


Bclwar 

Taga 

Bhat 

(a) Belwar Brahman Sanadb. 

Brahmbhat 

(2) Eajput or 
Kshatriya. 

Mair or Tank 
Sonar. 

Knrmi 

Gadariya 

Karnwal 

Kayastha 

Mair or Tank Kshatriya. 

Knrmi Kshatriya. 

Chitraguptabansi Kshatriya. 

(3) Vaishya 

Saundika (b) .. 
Kalwar 

Batham Vaishya, 


Knndu .. 'I 

Halwai .. ; 

Madheaia Vaishya. 

[ 


(a) Admitted as a permissible entry. 


(b) Bengal caste. 
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consequently do not distort the facts they represent. They have the further 
advantage that they are not written from a Brahmanioal but a Kshatriya point of 
view C). 

In this literature we find a social system in which Mann’s four colours ” 
(varnci) (^) are the basis—Brahman, Kshatriya, Yaishya, Sudra. They are classes, 
not castes in any sense of the word. “The Vaishya and Sudra came first and 
from them were the Brahman and Kshatriya made ” says the proverb ; and that is 
exactly the state of affairs. Kshatriya and Vaishya and Sudra can and do be¬ 
come Brahmans, Vaishya and Sudra can and do become Kshatriyas. Beneath 
this upper stratum of society there are Mna-jatiya and hina-sippam —low tribes who 
hereditarily follow occupations such as making rush baskets, bird-catching, &c., 
which tribes are cognate to the occupational tribes of Mr. Nesfiold’s hunting state: 
and low trades, such as mat makers, barbers, potters, weavers, &c. Tlvore was no¬ 
thing to prevent the members of the four varnas taking to those trades ; love and 
avarice laughed at varnas 'just as according to the modern proverb “ love laughs 
at caste,” and we find nobles and king’s sons and Brahmans taking to all sorts of 
occupations in pursuit of love or money. Intermarriage had nothing to do with 
the varnas : it depended amongst the Aryans on the <jotra, or grotip of agnates, and 
amongst the Dravidians on the village. Marriage and commonsality wore free as 
between colour and colour: the restrictions were similar both in degree and nature 
to those which are found in English society. A lord can eat with a groom or 
marry his daughter if he wants to, but normally he does not and people of his own 
rank look askance at him if he does. Side by side with those varnas existed 
certain occupational guilds, which are said to be 18 in number. They were not dis¬ 
similar to the merchant guilds of mediaeval Europe; they were normally ruled by 
a president (shreshti) and council of four, which not only dealt with trade disputes, 
but with, the domestic disputes of members. Even in Buddhist times the presidents 
were wealthy and important persons: later on, as many references in Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, Narada and Brihaspati show, they became extremely powt^rful. It 
is actually laid down that “ the king must approve of whatever the guilds do to 
other people, whether it be cruel or kind.” They tried their own law suits, had 
strict apprentice laws, and could only bo taxed with their own approval. They 
had their own family and inheritance laws and the king could not interfere with 
them (^). In these trade guilds, Dahlmann and Oldenberg find the chief basis of 
caste CT. 

• Quite clearly the origin of caste must be sought for in the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of this complex system of society—a society of classes with a cross 
division of giulds. The classes were largely a matter of colour. The word varna 
means colour; the Vedas are full of references to the distinction between the fair¬ 
skinned Aryas and the dark-skinned Dasyus (^). The distinction amounted to 
actual enmity, and no wonder, since one was conqueror and the other conquered. 
But the fair conquerors had not a sufficiency of women (®), and were compelled to 
take wives from the dark-skinned conquered races. The result was a race of half- 
breeds. Both conquerors and half-breeds would be subject, in the circumstances, 

p) Brahmans, evm Benaroa Brahmans, are spoken of as ** low horn in oompaxison with kings and nobles. 
The word is him-^jacoo (Buddhist India, page 60). 

(^) Vanna is the word in Pali, I prefer the better known words Vaishya instead of Vessa, ffOira instead of 
ffoUai varna imtethd. oivanna, 

P) Por these trade guilds see a book by Professor Hopkins (Essays on Modern India): Buddhist India: and the 
authorities g.uoted above. The trade guild still Nourishes in Gujarat and Bajputana. They are, be it noted, often 
ooterininous^with the caste; when they are known as panchayut. Members of an occupational caste are facto 
members of tbe ootresponding guild, and dismissal from the former involves dismissal from the latter. 

t-*) Their accounts are not perhaps completely satisfactory. Like most theorists, they protest too much and 
lay too much insistence on the overwhelming importance of the cardinal point of their own theory. Pahlmann for 
instance seems to insist that the guilds grew up inside the classes and that endogamy was introduced by the guilds* 
They hereditary, says he, which is quite intelligible, for the tendency would be to pass a craft from father to 

son. But that would not necessarily connote endogamy. Smith might marry potter^s daughter: his son would still 
become a Smith. 

(®) Even to-day the distinction is constantly drawn. Pair brides find a market more easily than dark brides. 
Lark or black is a synonym for both ugly and blackguardly, ** A fairy in the power of a black fisherman ^Ms a proverb 
used of a pretty wife and ugly husband : " Ma admi is a term of abuse which with some races can only be washed 
out in blood, “ Tim mother's womb is like a potter’s kiln; some leay^ it fair (jgrefa), some leave it dark (/fcaZ®)’’—is a 
proverb Which emphasi 2 es the distinction. Gods and goddesses again ai?e almost invariably represented as fair skinned 
(unless they are malevolent). That malignant ghost, the Ohtirel, is desoribed as fair in frdnt and black behind and her 
great danger IS her beauty. Most striking of all, those horrible oleogiaphs of a more or less unpleasant nature which 
form the d^ght of courtesans and their adruifers, are invariably women. It is of course unnecessary 

to point out hciw fair many of the higher cattes are. DChe case I have ever seen was of a Bania 

(Bastogij Ltlhiik) who had red curly hail; a 

(®) This ij,^ir ,.Iff, Eisley’s, and But whether there were enough women of 

their own blood or nb; mixed marriages would have* ooburred. The women of the wordd have formed part 

of the conqueror’s ^obi^ ; add, if so, would have become Wives or concubines. There is no dohbt that there were slaves 
of this kind m anoiefit lhdia^^ See Buddhist India, page 68. Manu alao* contemplhtea the ^bssibility of marriages 
between the high eaatesv^and'Sudras.' ^ ■ •' ■ 
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to the pride of blood ; and the result would be that, so soon as they bad bred enough 
women of their own kind, mixed marriages would cease 0. Later, the cadets of 
both races pushing further afield would repeat the process. And the ultimate 
result would he that society would become divided into groups of all shades of 
“ colour,’’ i.e. of all degrees of mixed blood, all with a tendency to close their ranks 
to those below them. But this was no more than a tendency at first, in Manu’s 
time and probably long after. Meantime the guilds were growing up, strong 
organizations sternly ruled by their panchayats (to use the name by which at a 
latter date they became known). As we have seen, they would have recruits of all 
classes {varnas) —Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, Sudxa, of the pure and mixed blood. 
Within the guild would be little groups all with the same class prejudice against 
corrupting their blood by intermarriage. They would be brought into closer con¬ 
tact with persons of other classes than ever before, in their necessary relations 
with members of such classes within the guild; and consequently would probably 
become more strictly endogamous within the guild than they ever were without it. 
Meantime the idea of hereditary occupation came into full play; the guild would cut 
itself off entirely from other guilds, and, with the idea of endogamy also in full 
play, would easily become endogamous. The panchayat would have the power 
to enforce the principle: the Indian’s lack of personal independence and fear of 
offending against custom would make him ready and even willing to submit to the 
panchayaPs coercion. The guilds would become themselves endogamous, and con¬ 
tain within them also endogamous groups. In a word, they would become castes 
with endogamous sub-castes. Meantime the non-functional groups, already predis¬ 
posed to endogamy, would follow the example of these functional castes—not 
consciously perhaps, but simply because the existing sentiment of social exclusive¬ 
ness would be strengthened by this example (^). And so caste would become an 
universal feature of the Hindu social system (®). 

322. The bearing of the theory on caste as it is.— If this theory is to find 
acceptance it must explain the caste system as it is at present. The ordinary view 
of caste is probably that all castes are of the same kind, built on a kind of sealed 
pattern, the reflection of an “ auto-caste ” laid up as an archetype in heaven. As 
a matter of fact, castes are of many varieties. There is the functional, caste, by 
far the most common kind (^): the racial caste (®): the sectarian caste (®) ; the 
caste sprung of miscegenation (J ): the “ cave of Adullam ” caste (*). These classes 
differ to some extent in their customary restrictions and in other ways. But 
without going into minor differences, it may be said that there are two main kinds 
of caste—the functional and the non-functional; and that these have two 
important differences. Firstly, the functional caste is, generally speaking, endo¬ 
gamous as a whole; but it is made up of parts (sub-castes) which are also endo¬ 
gamous. The Kayastha, Sonar, Barhai, Lohar are all composed of endogamous 
sub-castes. The non-functional castes are endogamous as a whole, but are not so 
generally made up of endogamous sub-castes. The Eajput and Khattri castes, both 
descendants of the ancient Kshatriyas, are made up of exogamous sections; so is 
the Jat caste (®). Secondly, generally speaking, the functional caste has a much 

(1) For examples irom other races see India Beport, 1901, page 555, 

(*) There might he reaction as,well as action, Kot only might the example of the functional castes drive the 
non'innotional groups to endogamy^ already predisposed that way: hut the non-functional groups, despising their 
members who had become artisans, would themselves close their ranks to the guilds as a whole, including those of 
•their blood who had joined them. Further, Mr, Nesfield's "imitation in self defence ” might come in. There is 
always antagonism between the aristocracy of blood and the aristocracy of wealth, and when the latter is as powerful 
as the guilds were, the former might well combine against them. And it is perhaps also legitimate to suggest that 
‘the whole Bud^ist period witnessed a struggle between Kshatriya and Brahman, and that the aristocracies of blood 
and of learning might also close their ranks to each other in the same way. 

(3) This account is in all essentials that in the article on caste in the new Encyclopaedia of Eeligion and 
dEjthios. It differs from Dahimann’s in that he regards the guilds as growing up within the class, which wotdd seem 
to result in a Brahman guild of (say) Sonars, a Kshatriya guild of Sonars, and so on ; whilst there is one caste of Sonars 
at the present day with endogamous aub-oastes ioithin ii whose origins are undoubtedly different. It also.differs from 
Oldenberg’s though to a less extent: he regards the guilds as adopting endogamy from the classes. 

(^) Barhai, Lohar, Sonar, Barai, Mali, Nai, Dhobi, &o. Be it noted that the Brahman is in essence a func¬ 
tional caste, and the oldest of them ah. , ; 

• (3) Jat, Gujar, Bhar, Dusadh, Pasi, probably also Ahir and Dorn. 

(«) This kind is rare in the province. Atit, Biahnoi, Goshain are three well-known instances. They are rehgious 
sects which have taken to family life. 

(7) Also rare in this province; the Khawas (sprung of Nepalese Ba jputs and slave girls) are an instance. Less certain 
cases are the " Gola Puma Brahman ” or Gola Purab, and the Gola Thakur (name for the Bulandshahr Agaria), The Mal- 
kana (see chapter IV, paragraph 170) is also sprung of various elements, amongst whom miscegenation has doubtless 
occurred. 

(8) The term is Six A. Lyah's. These are groups of new converts ox of broken men of all castes. Bir A. Lyall’s. 
own instance is the Meo ; but the gipsy castes are very possibly of similar origin; even still they are known to kidnap 
girls of other castes. 

(3) The case is less clear with the Bhar and Pasi,-but it is guhe certain that these castes are of .mixed ,origin, 
t^hich accounts for the variation. The Dusadh^s sections used to be exogamous, but have now become:endogamous. 
The Brahman, A functional caste, is composed ofiendogamous sub^oastes: the caste is of comae of very origin.^ ^ . 
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stronger and more powerful panchayat than the non-funotional: the panchayat of 
the functional kind is also usually permanent, whilst among non-functional castes 
it is impermanent. It may also be noted that whilst non-funotional castes usually 
claim descent, ultimately, from a common ancestor, the functional castes frequently 
do not. Amongst the Sonars, for instance, the names of the sub-castes prove 
their difierences of origin. The Bagri, Chatri, Mair and Khatri claim Kshatriya 
origin: the Eastogi and Ajudhiabasi are clearly of Vaishya descent. Amongst the 
Lohars some sub-castes claim Brahmanical origin, e.g. the Dhaman or Dhiman, 
the Vishvakarmabansi, and the Ojha ; many others do not. 

The theory sketched above seems to allow for these divergences. The func¬ 
tional castes, sprung from guilds, naturally have ondogamous sub-castos, strong 
panchayats and do not claim a common origin: the non-functional castes, sprung 
largely from the classes, do not have endogamous sub-castos or strong panchayats 
and naturally claim a common origin. And the latest definition of caste is quite 
consistent with the theory. “An endogamous group, or collection of endogamous 
groups, bearing a common name, having the same traditional occupation, claiming 
descent from the same source and commonly regarded as forming a single homo¬ 
geneous community ” Q). 

323. Claims of certain castes to higher origin in the light of this 
theory. —And if the guilds are the parents of the functional castes, and the guilds 
were made up of recruits from all classes, there is nothing essentially incongruous 
and nothing incredible in the claims of certain sub-castos of such castes to higher 
origin than is usually assigned to them. When the Vishvakamia Lohar and 
Dhiman Barhai claim to he Brahmans, or the Mair or Tonic Sonar or the “ Ohitra- 
guptabaasi ” Eayastha claim to be Kshatriyas, it is not possible to greet thoir 
claims with ridicule. The Census department is not a Herald’s College, and it is 
impossible to definitely pronounce that the claim is correct or incorrect: from the 
papers submitted to me there seem to be both points of similarity and points of 
diference, such as would naturally grow up when the group out itself olf from its 
former class by joining the guild. But so much may certainly bo said, that there 
is no primd facie improbability in any of sucli claims, and that indeed it is only 
what one would expect in the light of our present knowledge of ancient society. 

324. Caste rules and restrictions. —“How far intermarriage is permitted, 
what are the effects of a marriage permitted but looked on as irregular, what are 
the penalties for a marriage forbidden, whether the rules protecting trades and 
occupations are in effect more than a kind of unionism grown inveterate through 
custom, by what means caste is lost and in what circumstances it can be regained— 
these are subjects regarding which very little real or definite knowledge exists.” 

This quotation from the article on caste in the new Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica is undoubtedly too sweeping, though it is so far true that the knowledge is 
hidden away in books little known out of India. If the author had consulted 
those books, he would have found any amount of such information. But it makes 
it desirable to discuss the actual facts regarding certain aspects of the caste system. 
These are (1) caste rules and restrictions, (2) caste government, (3) the distinction 
between function, caste and sub-caste, (4) the formation of new castes. 

325. Rules and restrictions on intermarriage.— By far the most import¬ 
ant restrictions in the caste system are those relating to marriage. This subject has 
already been discussed with some fullness in the chapter on marriage (chapter 
VII), and it will only he necessary here to recapitulate the chief points (^). 

(1) Every caste is an endogamous group: that is to say no member of any 
one caste can ever marry any but a woman of the same caste; to this rule 
there are practically no exceptions, save amongst the “ cave of Adullam ” castes 
referred to above. But these are, as it were, castes in a caste of perpetual forma¬ 
tion (®). 


This is the defeiition in the article referred to above. Personally, I should be inclined to read ” eitMr hav¬ 
ing the s,ajne traditional oooiipatjion or olainiing descant from, the same apdi^oe*^* 

It is to be noticed that many racial castes have acquired a common occupation, or have always possessed one, 
e.g, the Ahir (oow-herds) and the , Pasis (toddy drawers). They are comparable tb the mentioned above, 

Furtheti they frequently possess strong These low oooupational tribes may have imitated the guilds, or 

more prohahly the^ ^anehayaia may be survivals of the old tribal councils. There are very few rules which have no 
exceptions, and this xs particularly true of the caste system, in a society sprung from Aryan tia^naa, better class 
Pxavidians, low tribes with hereditary pooupatipna, low tribes without hereditary occupations,,groups of the pure Aryan 
bloodj groups of the^pure aboriginal: blopd; gronps of the mi^^^ blood, guilds formed of blt$ of all these, freemen and 
freedmen and slaves, it is obvious that thete might well be many variations from the normal, 

(■) See chapter V^, paragraphs 211 for detail^^^ , ' 

(«) A moat curious exception has been reported: torn Oawnpore-^^ a Kanaujia Bhatbhunja following the 
trade Halwai can^ if he wishes, marry into the HalWai caste, ^he matter is regarded as perfectly natural, 
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(2) In a majority of cases Itowever there are endogamous groups, or sub- 
castes, within the caste. Generally every sub-caste is endogamous. Occasionally, 
a particular group of sub-castes are exogamous as regards each other but endo¬ 
gamous as regards all other sub-castes. When this phenomenon is found it would 
appear that the sub-castes are sprung from different sources; which sources differ 
either in social rank or in the original locality of their home. Usually however 
there is nothing to show the origin but the name. Other sub-castes appear to be 
totemistic or occupational. 

As an example I take the Kurmi caste. Tiieir main sub-eastes as given by Mr. Crooke 
are 10 in number. Of these Gangapari (residents beyond the Ganges), Gujrati (residents of 
Gujrat), Jaiswar (residents of Jais in Rae Bareli district) (*), Kanaujia (residents of Kanauj) 
and Singraur (connected with Singranli, a pargana in Mirzapur), are all local. Baiswar may 
be connected with Baiswara and also be local: or may be a tribal name denoting relationship 
with the Bais clan of Rajputs. The Kharebind (pure Bind) is also a tribal name. The Pattariha 
(stone-men) and Bardiha (bullock men) are oeeupational names: the Sainthwar is of dubio is 
derivation, but the word appears to come from sentha, a sort of reed grass, and may possible be 
totemistic in origin. The Kahar again has an interesting set of sub-castes. Of these Batham 
appears to be local: Bot (Tibet) may be so too, whilst Jaiswar certainly is. Dhimar (fisherman), 
Gharuk (house-man, i.e. domestic servant), Mahar or Mahra (women—referring their having t!ie 
entry of women’s apartments), Singhariya (cultivators of the singhara nut), Kamkar (either 
workman or drawer of water) are professional terms. Dhuriya refers to the origin of the sub¬ 
caste’s ancestors (formed by Mahadeo out of a handful of dust— dhur) : Mallah and Baiswar are 
tribal names referring to origin. Difference of locality, and difference of origin, generally, 
would of course make for endogamy (®). 

(3) Within the endogamous group (whether caste or sub-caste) there are a 
number of exogamous groups, whose origin is various. Of these the gotra is the 
most famous. Within these a man may not marry (®). 

(4) There are also prohibited degrees, which vary. Among the higher castes 
they extend to sapindas, i.e. to any two persons whose common ancestor is not 
further removed than 6 degrees on the male and 4 degrees on. the female side. 
Amongst other castes, the degrees include all relatives in the line of uncle and auut 
on either side (^). 

(5) Hypergamy also has a hearing on the question of marriage. In some 
castes it is an absolute rule, in all probably it is a tendency. A girl may only 
marry a man in a section higher than hers in social rank, or more generally a man 
in a higher social position than herself (®). 

(6) Widows may not be remarried in most high castes and in a large 
proportion of castes of the middle rank. Many castes which generally permit 
it have sub-castes which are peculiar for forbidding it, and this almost invariably 
causes that particular suh-caste to be endogamous, whether the rest are so or not 
(S). 

(7) Even where widows may be remarried, it used to be obligatory, and is 
still usual for them to marry their husband’s younger brother en secondes noces. 
If there is no such brother they normally can marry anybody else; frequently they 
may do so, even if there is: hut occasionally they may in his absence marry 
nobody at all. This is the well-known levirate custom (J). 

(8) Irregular unions are frequently possible. Amongst some high castes 
•which feel the pressure of hypergamy (in a hypergamous system the choice of the 
men in the lowest sections is obviously much restricted) it is not uncommon 
to take “ wives ” of other castes ; hut this is invariably sub rosa : the girl is passed 
off as of a higher caste, and frequently the husband practically connives at his own 
deception. Amongst lower castes recognized concubinage is not uncommon: it 
usually is a concomitant of the recognition of widow remarriage (which in so far 
as it can only be carried out by a valid hut still maimed right is itself scarcely 
distinguishable from concubinage). Such concubinage must, almost invariably, be 
with a woman of the same caste. The children of such unions have full caste 


(1) A Kurmi correspondent writes that Jaiswar was originally the title for a victorious soldier, or else a regi*. 
mental name meaning victorious soldier; it is not quite clear which he means, still less how he derives the word nniftagy 
he connects it with ‘ Jai ’ (victory), though then the “ swar is dubious. (One critic suggested it might be Jai aad 
sowar.) The Jaiswar sub-castes found in other castes he appears to consider descendants of the servants and follower®, 
of this regiment. As an etiological ©fEort it is more curious than convincing. 

(*) It maybe mentioned here—the point will be referred to again later—.that the sub-oastes of a caste vary in. 
different localities both in name and number. 

(3) Chapter YU, paragraph 217. 

n „ ,, 219. 

(«) » « 220 . 

(®) » 221 . 

C) .. « 222 . ^ 
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rights. Irregular unions in castes which do not recognize concubinage, or unions 
with women outside the caste in those which do, involve excommunication; 
whilst such unions even when permitted frequently involve the penalty of a fine 
and feast to ensure recognition 0. 

These are the chief restrictions on marriage : a fuller description will be 
found, as already stated, in chapter VII. And to make clear what it means “ to 
one about to marry ” I am tempted to imitate Sir H. Itisley and imagine the case 
of an English family which was ruled by caste law. Let us suppose the family of 
Smith' divided into three endogamous sub-castes, the “ Khare ’’-Smiths (or pure 
Smiths), the Smyths and Smythes. Let us further suppose each. divid.ed into two 
exogamous sections, Jones and Brown. We then get the following restrictions. 
Suppose that a man of the Jones-Smyth exogamous section wishes to marry. He 
cannot marry a Eobinson or a Tomkins, or even a Smith or a Smytho. Nor can 
he marry a Jones-Smyth. His bride must come from the Brown-Siuyth section 
(which as there are only two groups we .must suppose to bo tho lower ; at all events 
his bride must be of lower social status than he; e.g. a naval man could marry a 
soldier’s daughter : a soldier could not marry a naval man’s daughter). As his own 
mother must have been a Brown-Smyth too, from amongst the Brown-Smyths he 
must choose a girl who has no common ancestor with himself within four generations; 
and she must not be a widow. In such circumstances it is obvious that his choice 
would be considerably restricted even in so widespread a clan as tho Smyths. He 
would also, in all probability, have to go outside his own village to find his bride: 
bxit not so far that distance stepped in to make a further bar C'*). 

326. Rules and restrictions on commensality. —This is a branch of the 
subject with which Mr. Burn dealt fully in 1901 from one point of view. Speaking 
generally food for this purpose is of two kinds, hachcha and pahhct. The former is 
any food cooked, with water, the latter any food cooked with ghi. Drinking of 
water and smoking are two other points that need consideration. As a rule a man 
will never eat kachoha food unless it is prepared by a follow casteman, which in 
actual practice means a member of his own endogamous group, whether it be caste 
or sub-caste; or else by his Brahman f/urw or simitual guide. There are always 
very close relations between guru and chela and this is one of tho most striking 
W'ays in which the fact is exemplified. I-alcka food can generally be eaten if 
prepared by a fellow casteman, whether of the same endogamous group or not; or 
by the Brahman guru: whilst most castes can accept pakka food from certain 
other castes and there are few who would reh-ise such food if cooked by a Brahman. 
In the matter of eating the degree of contact involved makes a difference, 
lo-enerally speaking, it is the person that prepared the food that matters; such 
contact as is involved, say, in carrying it does not matter, unless of course it 
be touched by a member of an “ untouchable ” caste. Again,' people of one caste 
will eat food prepared by some one of another caste, but would not necessarily be 
willing to eat ^vith that person. The restrictions on tho guests you can invite to 
dinner are much more strict than those on the cook you can employ, though of 
course it is quite possible to ask guests to a meal but not eat with them ; or even 
to have a meal specially cooked by a different cook for their benefit (®). As regards 
water, the restrictions are on the whole less strict than on food : they approximate 
to the restrictions regarding food, with a tendency to greater laxity. The vessel 
in which the water is brought affects the question. • A high caste man will take water 
out of his own lota from the hand of a low caste man, but not from the foia of that 
low caste man. Probably no one would refuse water from a Brahman or from his 
lota'(*)i. The, rules appear to he strictest as regards smoking. It is very seldom 
that a man will siuoke with anybody bnt a fellow casteman : so much so that the 
fact that Jats,; Ahirs and 0ujars will smoke together has been regarded as evidence 
that they are veryfclosely related. The reason douhtless.is that" smoking with” 


, Chapter YII, paragraph 225. There is a saroastio proverb on-the subject of csououbiuea of a difterent caste 
bOhtbeix iusbauds, ke hahetr duur^ handihoaan ohmne m (He gives) many caresses (to his 

but she must not touch'the h , « ^ 

; . , This possibly be result of the old Hravidiau rule of village 

exogamy, • But inafimuch as one village usually has only members of a particular Uradari, which may be taken as 
blciod^kin or exogamous section, a man would naturally have to go outside it to find his bride. There are 
also other tCasohs—vide chapter VH, paragraph 218 . * : ^ 

(») This is doubtless the method employed at feasts where Brahmans are fed by .members of loy^m castes, tliougU 
frequently the feeding’’consists mer^y m giving thehl unCOOked food. Cooks are irequently .Brahnaank (see 
chapter IV, paragraph 168). ' 

(^) Jail cooks are Brahmans and the, persons who g^Ve water to railway travellers at stations ate also Brahmans— 
pande is a well-known cry. They pour the water from a bucket with tl cir OVn 1 of a into tike traveller’s, 
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a man generally means smoking the same pipe, and involves much closer contact 
than taking food prepared by him. There is one caste (Mallah), which will eat food 
cooked by a Brahman, but only if it is cooked at the cooking place of a member of 
the caste. I have examined the facts regarding 64 castes and they fall into 
the following categories :— 

(1) Taking neither kachcha nor pakka food from anybody save a felloio caste- 
man (^).—Agrahri, Chai, Kayastha^ Khairwa, Knmhar, Kurmi. 

(2) TaHnp kachcha food from-none save a casteman and pakka food only 
from a Brahman. —Chero, Kasarwani, Kasaundhan, Kharwar, Koiri, Majhwar, 
Mallah, Banka. 

(3) Taking kachcha food from none save a casteman and pakka food only 
from the twice-born — 

From (a) Brahman and Eajput only.—Sonar. 

(6) Brahman, Eajput, Vaishya.—Barai 0, Halwai 0, Kasera (f), 
Kewat, Lobar 0, Eamaiya, Tarkihar 0, Bharlihunja. 

(c) other combinations of the twice-born.—Eahwari (no caste lower 
than Jat), Eor (no caste lower than Gujar). 

(4) Taking kachcha food from none save a casteman and pakka/ooc^yroTO castes 
more or less low — (a) When these castes are specially cojbnectea with the preparation 
of food .—All castes can take pakka food from a Halwai, though some Kanaujia 
Brahmans will only take certain kinds of sweetmeats (those composed only of milk 
and sugar), and some Sarwariya Brahmans will take nothing at all. 

(6) Where the lowest caste is specially connected with domestic service ,—All 
castes will take pakka food prepared by a Kahar save a Kanaujia Brahman. 

(c) Other combinations oj castes .—The Balahar will take pakka food from all 
castes down to and including the Bhangi; the Dharkar from all excluding the 
Ohamar, Bom and lower menial castes, the Nai from all castes down to a 
Kayastha. ■ - 

(6) Taking kachcha food from Brahmans and pakka food from other castes 
■ (the lowest caste from which pakka food is taken is given in brackets).—Agarwala 
(Khatri), Ahir (Vaishyas), Banjara (Brahman), Barhai (Vaishyas) (^), Bhar 
• (Vaishyas) (^), Byar (Brahman), Chhipi (Agarwala), Gandharh (Ahir), Golapurab 
•(Nai), Kandu (Bari), Lodha (Halwai), Basi (Halwai). 

(6) Taking kachcha food from a loioer caste than Brahmans and pakka^ 

Caste. Takes ’kaclhclia from— 

Agaria .. .. Bajput 

Aheria,, ., Barhai 

Bajgi ., ,. Any but Dom and Ohamar 

Balai .. .. Gujar 

Bari .. ,, Kayastha 

Baser .. .. Nai 

Bhangi .. Any but Dom and Dhobi.. 

Ohamar .. Any but Dom and Dhobi., 

Dom .. .. Any but Dhobi 

Dusadh ., Ahir 

Gujar .. ., Ahir 

Kahar .. .. Eajput 

Khagi .. ' ' ,, Agarwala 

Khangar ,, Vaishyas 

Khatik ..Nai 

Kori .. .. Bajput 

Mali ... .. Lohar 

'Sejwari .. Bajput 

' Brahmans will also take it from Barais, Barhais, Baris and Lohars, whilst Eajputs 
wonld add Lohars. Vaishyas take it from their own class, higher classes and some¬ 
times from Bahelias and Oheros. Jats, Ahirs and Gujars will eat pakka together; 
Khatris and Saraswat Brahmans (amongst whom there is a very close bond: the 
latter are the hereditary priests of the former) will eat either kachcha or pakka 
together—an almost unique case. None will take water or food from Agariyas, 
Bajgis, Balahars, Basors, Bhangis, Chamars, Dhobis, Boms, Haburas, ct hoc 
-ycnats owne; whilst only a Ohamar will take water from a Basi. All will take 
water from Barhais, Baris, Bharhhunjas, Halwa.is, Kahars and Nais. 

It will be noticed that many low castes have very strict regulations. In the 
■first two classes, out of 14 castes mentioned 8 are low, the Ohai, Khairwa, Kumhar, 

(^) Or a Brahman, guru, Bor this purpose he seems to rank as a casteman, 

(2) Yaishyas_, excluding Kalwar, probably bec.TiUse he deals in lig^uor, ’ 


Takes jpalcha from- 


Kahar. 

Nai. 

Any but Dom and Ohamar. 
Nai. 

Nai. 

Nai. 

Any but Dom and Dhobi. 
Any but Dom and Dhobi. 
Any but Dhobi. 

Ahir. 

Ahir. 

Ahir. 

Kahar. 

Kurmi. 

Nai. 

Vaishyas (2). 

Kayastha. 

Rajput, 


from t/ie same or a tower 
caste still.- These are best 
arranged in tabular form. 
The lowest caste from 
which food is taken is alone 
mentioned. 

To complete this survey 
a few other instances may 
he mentioned. Brahmans 
will accept kachcha food 
from none, hut good class 
Brahmans -will take pakka 
food from Agarias, Bhar- 
bhunjas, Chhipis, Halwais, 
Kahars, Kaseras and Kur- 
mis: the lower class of 
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Chero, Khai-war, Majhwar, Mallah and Panka. It will be noticed, too, that save in 
the case of the Kum'har, the “lowness” of these castes consists rather in their 
aboriginal blood and aboriginal customs than in any low trade or occupation : whilst ■ 
the Kumhar is probably more aboriginal than not, and his trade is considered low 
chiefly because it is associated with that impure animal, the donkey, and because 
of a fanciful resemblance between himself and a butcher (^). It is true that ho 
uses manure for his fuel, but he is not really any worse in this respect than most 
decent Hindus, for his fuel consists chiefly of the sacred cow-dung. In a word, 
his low status is due to the accident of a religious consecration and a metaphor 
which does more credit to imagination than to common sense. This suggests 
that possibly many of these restrictions on commonsality, which in sum resolve 
themselves to considerations of ceremonial purity (“), were not of Aryan origin at 
all, but derived from aboriginal custom. It is a thorny question and not one that 
can be pursued to any advantage : restrictions of this kind arc found in all 
primitive peoples and it seems impossible to say how much is Aryan and how 
much aboriginal. 

Another point worth noting is that those restrictions often vary in the 
same caste in difierent localities. It is impossible to attempt to analyse those 
differences. The restrictions seem to vary chiefly according to the local standing 
and wealth of the caste itself; and to some extent with its local difleronoes of 
occupation. The Kahar for instance in Jhansi will eat the Ahirs’ Jeachoha food; 
in the eastern districts only the Brahman’s, and Bajpnt’s. Tho Barai of most 
places will eat the paJoka food of Vaishyas, but in Q-oraklipur he will not do so. 
The Baris’ case is still more complicated. In the oast they will oat tho leavings 
even of Kayasthas; in Muttra they eat nobody’s leavings; whilst in Unao they 
eat both the kaoheha and pakka food of a Nai, in Muttra they will eat the 
kachcha only of a Bania or Kayastha. In Mirzapur only tho highest Brahmans 
will not eat their pakka : in Unao no high caste Hindu will take anything from 
them but water. 

327. Caste restrictions on food. —Hindus are generally regarded as strict 
vegetarians. It is no doubt true that high castes which pride thomsolvos on their 
ceremonial purity are so. But there is no general religious or social prohibition 
against eating meat, as Dr. Buchanan’s statement with regard to tho Sar- 
waria Brahmans of Gt-orakhpur proves (®). Though this statement is probably 
not true of all Sarwaria Brahmans in all parts of the country, let alone of all 
high castes, and is probably less true now than it was in his day, yet the fact 
remains that he reports this very high caste to eat goat’s flesh, deer, porcupines,., 
hares, partridges, quails, pigeons, doves and wild duck of several kinds. In the 
Yedic and Epic periods flesh meat was freely eaten, though its use is oondenmed 
in the Mahahharata (^). The normal meal of all classes consists of chapatis, or 
unleavened cakes of various kinds of flour, with vegetables and pulse cooked with 
ghi, and sweet cakes. High caste Hindus of the Saiva sects often oat mutton 
(or goat’s flesh) and so do lower caste Hindus when they can afford it This 
statement points to the two main reasons which makes Hindus indulge chiefly in 
a vegetable diet: the first is that they cannot as a rule afford flesh, and the second 
is religion. Whilst Saivas will eat meat, and Saktas also drink liquor, Yaishnavas 
and Jains are strict vegetarians; and it is not uncommon to find that the 
Yaishnavas in a caste eat no meat, whilst the rest of the caste does. 

Whatever they may not^ legally eat, in actual practice most Brahmans 
and m,any Yaishyas (in the restricted sense of the sub-castes of the Bania or Yaish 


(^) The donkey is impure beoauso he is sacred to Si tala, the small-pox goddess. The resomblanoo between the- 
Kumhar and the butcher is that he cuts tho throats of his pots on his wheel. Had he out human throats remarks 
one sarcastic critic he would probably have attained a higher station.^* 

(2) They again possibly reduce themselves in the end to considerations of samtation and health. It is impossible 
to suppose that Moses forbade to the Jews the use for food of all creatures which did not happen to both chew the cud 
and be cloven-footed, simply because they did not chew the cud and were cloven-footed ; there must have been some' 
better cause behind the laWi The suspicion that there was method in these unexplained taboos is only strengthened 
when one finds that other peoples of totally difierent religious beliefs, but living in a similar climate, have almost 
exactly the same restrictions. The Hindu^s unclean animals to this day are almost exactly the same as those.'- 
forbidden by Moses, To primitive peoples the strongest of all possible sanctions is the religious : and no doubt this fact 
explains why these restrictions become bound up with religion. It has even been suggested somewhere' that the numer¬ 
ous lustrations foundinsomanyprimitivereligions were laid down so as to compel people to occasionally wash ; though 
a curious, phenomenon is that sauotity is often connected with unoleanliness. Many fakirs at the present day live ■ 
literally in-all the odour of itisanitary holiness, just as many Christian Saints of the early mediaeval period did. 

(3) 866 the article Baxwaria in OrOoke’s Trihet awrf of the Horth-Western Provinces and Oudh, para- ' 

graph 9. ' 

(*) Hihdifisha, page 

(») Imperial Gazetteer, United Protinqes, yolume^^^^^^ 
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caste), and probably most Eajputs are vegetarians, and eschew flesh of all kinds 
(^). The better castes, apart from these, who eat meat usually eat only mutton 
or goat’s flesh or wild birds and venison. The Arakh, Barai, Bliar, Bharbhunja, 
Bhot, Dusadh, Gharuk, Halwai, Kahar, Kayastha 0, Luniya, Majhwar, Mali, Nai, 
and Sonar fall in this class. Next come a class which also eat fowls, or fish, or 
both. The Bahelia and Baiswar eat goats, sheep, deer and fowls : the Barwar, 
Gandharb, Kamkar, Kandu, Easera, Eathak, Ehairwa, Eisan, Koiri, Eumhar, 
Eurmi, Lohar, Mallah, and Tamboli will not eat fowls but eat fish (^): the 
Ealwar, Eingaria, and Teli eat both. Next to these come the large class which 
eat pork as well as some or all of the above animals. These include the Balai,. 
Banjara, Beriya, Bhangi and Sahariya (who eat any cloven-footed animal save 
cattle, but eschew both fish and fowls), the Dhanuk (who eat any cloven- 
footed animal save cattle, and also fish), the Ghasiya and Gujar (whose diet 
is the same save that they eat fowls and do not eat fish), and the Bansphor, 
Baser, Byar, Eharwar, Eol, Lodha and Panka (who eat all the animals mentioned). 
The Jat eats the flesh of the wild hog, with mutton, goat or fowls, but eschews- 
the domestic pig (f). Various other castes have a still more diverse diet. The 
Beldar has a curious taste for field rats : so have the Bhmya, the Bind and the 
Pasi. Of these the Beldar and Bind do not eat fowls. A large number eat almost 
anything but beef: for instance the Agaria, Bajgi, Balahar, Chero, and Sansiya. 
The Chamar eats pork, beef, fowls and cloven-footed animals. The Dhangar will 
eat anything, not excepting beef, save reptiles of various kinds (the crocodile, 
lizard and snakes) and the monkey ; so does the Dom, who does not even except 
tiger’s flesh. The Eewat though eschewing beef, pork and fowls, varies his diet 
with tortoises and crocodiles; whilst the Korwa not only eats pork, beef, bears’ 
flesh and venison, but is about the only caste who will also eat monkey. He will 
not touch the flesh of the tiger, hyaena, jackal, vulture and reptiles: but otherwise 
seems to eat anything. Generally speaking, cloven-footed animals (except cattle), 
scaled fish, wild birds (save those that are carnivorous), and fowls are the only 
creatures eaten by any castes save the lowest of the low : whilst cattle, monkeys, 
animals with uncloven feet like the jackal, horse and donkey, scaleless fish, 
reptiles, vermin and carnivora generally are never eaten. Liquor is drunk by most 
castes save the “ twice-born ” or high castes. It may be noted that pork 
though eaten by men is occasionally forbidden to women, as in the Byar, Ghasiya 
and Eol castes. It should also be remarked that in many castes who indulge in 
flesh and liquor, there are a certain number of Bhagats, i.e. persons who have 
taken a vow of abstinence. They are usually Vaishnavas who abstain from 
both flesh and liquor; but there are also some Sakta Bhagats who eat flesh but 
drink no liquor. 

328. Other caste restrictions.— («) Pollution. — A disability attaching 
to certain castes is their power to convey pollution by touch. The idea is much 
more developed in other parts of India than it is in the United Provinces; but nO' 
Hindu of decent caste would touch a Dom, Bhangi, Chamar or any other of those 
untouchable menial castes who follow degrading occupations. Some castes which 
are themselves low are especially strict in following this rule. The Bansphor and < 
Basor, themselves branches of the Dom caste, will touch neither a Dom nor a 
Dhobi; whilst the Basor, with all the intolerance of the parvenu, extends his 
objections to the Musahar,' Chamar, Dharkar and Bhangi. The Ghasiya, for a. 
traditional reason, refuses also to touch a Eayastha. 

(6) Poliowing partioular methods oj work. —Some castes disapprove of 
certain methods of work as derogatory to the caste. There is very little infor¬ 
mation available on the point, but a few instances may be given. The Agrahris are 
a Yaishya section closely connected with the Agarwalas, but now separated from 
them. Whatever the original cause of separation was, they are generally discredited 
at the present day because their women serve in their shops. Similarly a certain 
section of the Gujars are looked down on because their women sell butter and ghi. 


(^) Also such castes as the Ohhipi and Dangi. All Eajputs are not vegetarians, The Bundela, for instance, will 
eat mutton, goat, venison, wild hog, and fish. The Saraswat Brahman is also said to eat mutton, goat, venison, wild 
. birds, and fish, 

(*) The Eayastha is said by Orooke to eat only mutton and goat, I know he eats venison for my Kayastha 
clerks, in camp, have often accepted a pint from a black buck or ehinkara, 

(^) These are usually scaled fish only. Some castes have prejudices against particular kind of fish, such as the 
porpoise; but they seem to be due to superstition and for this purpose are unimportant. 

(^) According to Dr, Buchanan (^loo, cit,J the wild boar is not a forbidden article of diet according to the written 

law. 
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The Kahars who are engaged in domestic service consider themselves superior to 
those engaged in menial occupations, such as fishing ox pallet bearing : whilst there can 
be little doubt that the G-haruk caste, once a Kahar sub-caste, from which most of 
our Hindu bearers come, had to break off from them because they took service 
with Europeans. It appears from a case reported from Lucknow, tliat Khatiks 
object to women peddling fruit; a woman ought to sit in a shop and peddling is 
derogatory to the caste’s dignity. I have known a Kaohhi wlio was looked down 
on and to some extent bullied because he made a speciality of growing European 
vegetables : this I fancy was largely due to jealousy, for he was a man who know 
liow to prosper. The town ntisiri (sometimes called Lohiya) who makes carriages, 
horse-shoes and keeps an ironmonger’s shop is of quite other socual rank to the 
■village Lohar who mends ploughs, or the wandering tinker who makos and mends 
tools. It is said that the rest of the Musahar caste look down on the Dolkarha 
sub-caste who carry palanquins. Normally however such poouliaritios idtimately 
result in the formation of a new sub-caste and will bo more oonvoniontly considered 
in that connection. 

(oj Jajmani. —Many castes from the Brahman downwards have the 
practice expressed in the word “jajmani ” (i). Literally the word jajman moans 
“ he who gives the sacrifice,’’ i.e. the person who employs a priest to carry out a 
sacrifice for him and of course provides him with the moans for doing so; l)ut it is 
now extended to inoludo a client of any kind. Thoyq:yV>ia’a.s of a Brahmarr purohit, 
•or house priest, are his parishioners, wlaose domestic rites at birth, initiation and 
marriage it is his duty to superintend. In the same way Chamars, Dorns, 
■Dafalis, Bhats, Nais, Bhangis, Barhais, Lohars all have their jajmani or circle of 
clients, from whom they receive fixed dues in return from regular service. The 
■clientele is hereditary, passing from father to son. The Ohamar’s jajmans are 
those from whom he receives dead cattle and to whom ho supplies leather and 
.shoes; whilst his wife has likewise a clientele of her own for whom she acts as 
midwife and performs various menial services at marriages and festivals. The 
Dorn’s jajmani consists of a begging beat, in which ho alone is allowed to bog or 
;Steal; the Dafali also possesses a begging boat; and besides begging ho has to 
exorcise evil spirits and drive away the effects of the evil eye. The Nai has a clientele 
whom ho shaves and for whom he acts as matchmaker and porformcr of minor 
■surgical operations (drawing teeth, setting bones, lancing boils, and so on): whilst 
his wife is the hereditary monthly nurse. Barhais and Lohars in villages have 
their circles of constituents whose ploughs, harrows and other agricultural imple¬ 
ments they make or mend ; Bhangis serve a certain number of houses, and 
Bhats (^) of the Jaga sub-caste act as perambulating genealogists for their clients, 
visiting them every two or three years and bringing the family tree up to date. 
These circles of constituents are valuable sources of income, heritable and trans¬ 
ferable (the Dorn’s begging beat and the Bhangi’s jajmani are often given as a 
dowry): and as such they are strictly demarcated, and to poach on a fellow 
castemaii’s preserves is an action which is bitterly resented. In many castes one 
of the panchayat’s chief duties is to deal With offences of this kind. A Dom would 
not hesitate to hand over to the police a strange Dom who stole within his 
■‘'' jurisdiction” (®). 

: 329. The system of caste government.— By the system of caste govern¬ 

ment is meant the manner in which the caste restrictions detailed above are 
enforced. The matter is of interest as throwing light not only on the origin 

‘ 1 is or ‘BritiN'm, brit Bhangi, <fco , aro cQrnmou otitriosi i», tka oaoupation column, 

am may be best) translated by “ caste dues,’* , Jajmavi is also so used, but generally it is reserved for tbe Brahmauioal 
dues ana probably, includes not only the dues “connected with purohiti^ but those vaguer eouroes of income, such as 
, presents and food received by all sorts of Brahmans at feasts of every kind, 

(2) From Oawnporo ,comes the following details. The Kaohhwaha Kajputs have a class of Baaaundhi Bhats 
attached to them who visit all Kaohhwahias to write up their genealogies, Theit volumes olf genealogy are enormous, 
-often needing camels to carry them, and contain tbe whole family tree frohi Barn Ohandra doisynwards. They, will 
mot deal with outcasted KaohhWahas however highly bribed- This is obviously the explanation of the Bhat divisions 
"’ With Rajput tribal names mentioned byldic, Gtooke on page ^2, volume TC, The information was supplied by 
Kachhwaha Eajput, 

< i) ,0 be asked what happens if a client refuses to utilise tie services of the particular Dom or Bhangi or 

Bathai to whom he is assigned,’ ah would I be boycotted and nobody would work for him.’ Where 

guilds are powerful this would certaihiy Occur. There was'a case in Ahinedabads quoted by Dr. Hopkins (Ug, qU.) 
■where a banker who was re-xoodng his house quarrelled with a eont^^tioner, Hot only would no confectioner serve 
Mm but the-confectioner’s guild obmpllamed to the tde-maker’s guild hnd prevented' any’tile-maker supplying tiles for 
his roof. Ip the same way dwellers in oxtiea ate used to strikes swedpetS, tifea 'gdri drivers -and so on, wheit 

they are aggrieved by some new regulation or restriotfon i and ladies know that the diaitUisstil of a sery^ Often meana 
that no other servant will take his plaee To mterfcrc with the oustomSiry pcrqui^i^ Uf U/oastu Or tri^de will genorally 
'"S-eSulfe in the revolt Of the whole caste agatnlf the oppr^SOr, Whethed M bh tkd a privato 

person. 
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of caste but on its true character, apart from such incidental matters as the 
extraordinary way in which scruples which in other countries are matters of 
personal prejudice or social convention are transmuted by Hindus into rigid 
rules. 

The body which rules the caste is generieally known as panrhayat : and 
before going any further, it will be as well to clear up some misconceptions on the- 
subject. Firstly, there is a natural tendency (considering the meaning of the 
name) to regard such a body as normally consisting of 5 members. It never 
consists of 5 members; it is not an oligarchic, but a democratic, or at the very 
least a representative assembly. Every male member of the group ruled by the 
yanchayut is a member of that panchayat : or in the alternative the panchayat 
sometimes consists of a considerable body of the brethren selected on different 
bases. Sometimes every family has a representative: sometimes all old men 
of experience are members : sometimes the number is otherwise limited. So much 
however is true that the panchayat has usually a sub-committee which guides 
its deliberations and generally rules it—the cabinet in this House of Commons. 
The number of this sub-committee is often 6 and at all events is alwa}"s sinall. 
Secondly, caste panchayaU are spoken of as if they comprised or were selected 
from the whole caste. In the first place, the unit is not the caste as such, but the 
endogamous group : if a caste contains endogamous sub-castes then the panchayat 
is that of the sub-caste, which acts, save on the rarest possible occasion, independ~ 
ently of all other sub-caste pancAmyafs. Such occasions are w'hen the interests of 
both groups are affected; but these are rather monster mass meetings than 
•panchayats, and it is a mistake to consider them as such (’). If on the other 
hand a caste contains no endogamous groups then, being itself such a group, the 
panchayat is a “ caste ” panchayat. I have examined numerous reports from 
all over the province about all sorts of castes, and with a single exception I have 
found none which did not conform to this rule (^). On the other hand I have 
not found a single instance where an exogamous group possessed a -panchayat of 
its own (®). And, in the second place, pauchayuts have strictly limited local 
jnrisdictions, beyond which their decrees do not run; and though there is 
usually so much of an entmte between panchayat and panchayat that the one 
respects and enforces the other’s decision, even this is not invariable. These 
localities are known variously as ilaya, jmcar (also spelt johar), tat or chatai 
(from the tribal mat on which the panchayat sits), ghd, &c., &g., and may 
comprise a single village or a group of villages according to circumstances. A 
panchayat therefore consists of the whole brotherhood which resides in a parti¬ 
cular locality,, or of selected brethren from the locality, who belong to the same 
endogamous group. On the other hand, in important matters, several neighbouring 
pianchayats belonging to the same endogamous group may meet together for 
discussion and issue a joint decision : such joint panchayats may be either specially 
called, or may meet on the occasion of a particular fair or religious gathering. 
The councils of a caste, as such, are the Sabhas, an essentially modern product, 
which do not deal with individual cases, but frame caste rules and pass resolutions 
applicable to the caste. Sometimes they include many cognate castes, like the 
Yaishya Mahasabha ; sometimes one caste, like the Jats, has many Sabhas : some¬ 
times they deal with the affairs only of a particular suh-caste, like the Kanaujia 
Brahman Sabha. Important as they are and great as is the work which they set 
themselves to do, they axe not panch'iyais in any sense of the word. 

330. Permanent and impermanent panchayats. — Panchayats fall ipto two 
classes, the permanent and the impermanent. By a permanent panchayat is 
meant one in which there is a permanent element, which consists usually of the 
suh-oommittee referred to above, or of certain members of that sub-oommittee. 
By an impermanent -panchayat is meant one which has no such sub-committee, or 
if it has, has a sub-committee as impermanent as itself. The distinction is 
important. The permanent panchayat is always in existence, in the person of its. 
sub-committee, ready to be appealed to at a moment’s notice. The impermanent 


(^) The case of the lecaicitrant Koeris mentioiied later is such a case. But ^anchayatts even of different castes 
have been known to meet together when necessary ior a special purpose. A Barhai insulted a Lohar on one occasion 
and the \nfto^anckmjais met together to.consider whether the Bsrhai caste was so much higher than the Lohar caste 
as to make this pardonable. It was decided that it was not. 
p) The exception is the Nai. See paragraph S31. 

(3) The Bajput clans are no exceptions. They usually possess nothing of the nature of a ^amhayat at all. See 
paragraph 332. 
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pmcliayat only meets for a special purpose : or even meets only by accident as it 
Avere (at festivals and other such occasions), when it considers anytliin^r that may 
be brought before it. The former type of council is found chiefly in funcitional and 
low castes. Its power is great and it deals promptly with all offences however 
trivial. At the same time it has just as great a power to remit ivs to inflict 
punishments. Its functions, methocls of procedure and tarii'fs of ymuishmeut are 
definite and clear cut. The latter type of courioil belongs cliiojly to higii and non¬ 
functional castes. It is an unwieldy body not easily oollocsted, and in consequence 
is probably seldom called on to deal with comparativcily trivial mattcvrs. When 
called upon it is generally to confirm an c^xotaumunication alre.ady informally 
passed on air offender by general consent, or to substitute sonu^ le,sscn' punishment 
for it. Its functions and procedure are ill defined. I proiroso to deal with tliese 
two classes separately. 

331. Permanent panchayats.-- (1) CUmfs ofcmtvs that 'pom’ifs give 

in tho margin all c:i.sttis which are 
Iniown to iiu'. tio jicsstiss pmicluvijata 
witli a pormaueiit oltinunit in them. 
I have divided tlunu into four classes: 
(I) those functional in origin, (2) 
those not originally functional, but 
possessing a fairly well defined tra- 
ilitional fumition, (3) non-functional 
high, castes, (4) non-fniuitional low 
castes. It will be noted that of tiro 99 
groups montionod 55 are fimctional 

Jlniivii.. Bhuiyiii,', Biuil, Byar, Olmi, Dhaunar, niiMltac, Dota (»),l | . 7 ]wi vo ‘UTinivn/l fiinr> 

rui-iidh, GhaHiya. CUiogar, OiaUiyii, Kiuijar. Klmnvtir, KcilJ u/ ‘“‘‘Ve ai.q llirC(l lUno- 

Corwa , MajluYai!, MVaab iiiV, Na t M„ P iU-abiya,' Phaaaiya,_ [ tioilS '. and ‘23 ai'O ioW CastcS, whilst 

(1) fciub-cfWUs oi Kilibwi’. . 

(''‘j IiL yoai« places only. 

.Pluiiis Bouib only. 

MTrilVtnlnuiuniwlaricasioor pnss<WMinK a Muliaminadari linuK'.li.l 


PauciiioruU ciwios.—Agrubn^ .llaghbau, ,Ilah<jliya> .Balalnti' ISL, 
JJjwiHphor. Ilarhaq Bavai. Bari, Boidar, Bhan^d M., Bluslilti, 
Ghamar, Ghnrihar ]\i„ Olihipi, Ilafali M., Dar^^t M.,.'{Xviniai* M. 
Bhunia (Bchniii) M., .Dliobi, Oadariya, llahvai H., JuJalia M., 
Kabar, Kahvar, Ivandu, Kaumail M., jCnHarwani, .KayadMidn 
Moclu (*). Kowat, Kbapariya, KUalik, Kori, KuuiUar M. (^), 
Jvufcamali, Lob<i<r, Luuiya (”), J\,?abaBri, Mali, Maifibar 1\1., Mina, 
Mirasi M.,M(U5hb Nanbai M., Nai, Niyariya M, Oswal, (,j)alanilar| 
M., QaHmb M„ Kaiiuiitii', Siugbaria, cSoiiai: (M, Tauiboli. Tawaif M., 
■Mi, Thatbora. 

Othor oaHtoB with fuiicl.ioiis.-7-Agaida, Aliir, Baujara M., 
Dakaui, Khuiura Kixnjra M'., Bani* 

Kou-ltinctkiual caskiB of good poBition.—IbMSwar, BbtikBa, 
Biahiioi, .Dangi, Oorcha, Goriya, Gujar, Kachhi, Khagi, Kha^i- 
' Ohauban, Kirar, lCoir,i, Mnrao, iSoid, 

Kon-fimoliou‘d.l caBtos of position.—Aboriya, Bhar, 

Blniiv .. “ .. 

Dm 
TCorwa 


of the remainder none are more than 
comparatively high. It is obvious 
tliereforo that this type of council is 
justifiably assigned to tho functional aard low castes. The most striking exceptions 
are some Vaishya castes (Agarwal, Umar and so on); tlio most curious iuoiusion 
is the Bishnoi, a sectarian caste (^). 

(2) FiTmanent element in ths cowncih-G-enorally speaking tiro permanent 
element in these councils consists merely of a headman, whoso oilioe is either 
hereditary or • elective for life. He is known by various names which vary rather 
with locality than with caste: ohaudkri is the most common title; others are 
padh(m,malUo,jamndar, Lahht (throne), muqaddam, badshah, niehtar, mahati, mgui, 
■&c. The generic term is sarpanch. Besides tho headman, there are occasionally 
•one or more functionaries, also permanent, who are either hereditary, or elected or 
nominated for life : tlieir duty is usually that of vice-president, or else summonGr 
of the court. Their names also vary; nmmij, daraejlui, aipahi, nmb-narpanah, 
chobdar, (dhttridar, d-mmif dhari, muhli,tar, piada q>xq some of them. Elsewhere 
there are four or five hereditary or elective panohes: occasionally every head of a 
family has a prescriptive right to sit in the council. But in perhaps a majority of 
■cases, the permanent element in the panehayat iB like the judge and jury system— 
the judge (or chaudhri) is permanent, the jury (or other panohes of the sub¬ 
committee) are chosen when required. This sub-committee guides the deliberations 
of the general assembly and the final decision usually rests with them, Actual 
instances will best show the types of variation that are found. ■ 

The G-ujar have in each village a panchayatol 4 or 6 members all hereditary; 
they have o, sarpanch, Bor graver offices th&panchayat of several villages meet under 
a sar^jancii (also permanent). The Ehagi-Ohauhan has a permanent and hereditary 
pamhayat oi 5 including a sarpanch. The Ahirs in Hardoi and Bartabgarh have 
a similar system. Elsewhere (in Lalitpur* and Byzahad for instance) the Ahir 
panchayats are impermanent; in Gorakhpur only the sarpanch is hereditary, and 
the panchayat is ma^diB up of a member from eachriamily. The !Khurhra}'a small 
Muhammadan caste, has a curious system. Bach village has its hereditary chau^ 
and an assembly of ahaudhris foxmB the panchayat (b, caste, one—there are no 
sub-oastes): In Bijnor the chaudhris of various places have different names ; the 
chaudhri of Nagina is ^^badshah,” he of T^ffidaspuriis'^' 

Sherkot offloials are “ munsifs ” (and as an exception to the ‘^|eueral r^ile-, ar'e not 

(^) 8 ^e BthnogTaiphic Glossary, end of this Chapter. , •• • ' ' 
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hereditary). These four form a sort of permanent sub-committee of the caste 
:fanGhayat of the district. Amongst the Banjaras the hereditary sub-caste head¬ 
man (or naih) is sarpanoh ex officio : the Badis have a complete hereditary 
panchayat, but most Banjara sub-castes have no permanent element save the nai/c. 
The Dhunia sub-castes have hereditary chaudhrxs whose jurisdiction extends over 
a few villages (known as ilaqa, haiai, or juivar). Amongst Lohars there is a 
hereditary panchayat : but the chaudhri is merely the summoner and the sarpancli 
is selected for each panchayat. Amongst the Thatheras there are hereditary 
chaudhris, who, if their local jurisdiction extends to more than one village, appoint 
a “ niuh/iia ” to each village, whose duties are those of informer; each chaudhy'i 
has nominated sipahis or orderlies. The panchayat consists of all the brethren. 
The Nais have a permanent chaudhri assisted by a selected jury of ■ four. This 
■caste is the only one where there is a caste panchayat. : in Muzaffarnagar there 
is only a caste panchayat : in Pilibhit a caste panchayat as well as sub-caste 
panchayats : whilst in Bulandshahr, there are village and tahsil chaudhris and a 
head chaudhri resident at Delhi. The Kahars possess a permanent body of sar- 
panch, naib-sarpanch, chobdar (summoner) and 4 members. The Kewat has a 
permanent council of heads of families with a permanent sarpanch. The Bari 
has a permanent hereditary chaudhri and a selected jury of panches : the Teli has 
a permanent hereditary panchayat and a selected chaudhri. Even in the same 
caste there are often great local variations, as can be seen by considering the case 
of the Khatiks. In Aligarh there is a permanent and hereditary chaudhri assisted 
by a panchayat of 4 or 6, chosen for the occasion and so far hereditary that if a 
man usually acted as panch, his son, even if not a man of much influence, will 
generally he selected after his death. In Gorakhpur, one sub-caste, the Sonkhar, 
has a chaudhri and six or seven pcmc/ies all hereditary ; another, the Poldar, has 
a hereditary chaudhri and a hereditary padhan (in this case, vice-president) with 
membership of the whole sub-caste; a third, the Saqba, has a chaudhri elected for 
a term only (a year ; the election is usually at Dasehra). In Bulandshahr, every 
100 villages or so has a hereditary chaudhri with 2 diwans, whilst each village has 
a muqaddam who decides minor cases. The Beldars in Gorakhpur show a further 
variation: the chaudhri is elected for life (though there is a tendency towards the 
principle of heredity), and assisted by a dhari (summoner); the panches consist 
apparently of'all the brethren, but not less than five of their huris (or exogamous 
groups) must he represented. 

(3) Conditions attaching to office., qualifications for office and 'ihcthods of 
electicn. —The conditions attaching to the holding of office show no variation from 
caste to caste. Whether the office be that of chaudhri or pjanch, it is held subject 
to good behaviour, and of course mental fitness. This obtains whether the post be 
hereditary or elective. The qualifications required also vary very little. When an 
office is hereditary, sonship is sufficient, always provided that the son is of good 
behaviour and not absolutely unfitted for the office. A minor is almost invariably 
represented by a relative during his minority: some castes have the curious little 
ceremonial of making the minor announce the decisions come to in his name (of 
course, if he is capable of doing so) C). If a son is unfit for office, or there is no 
son, the office goes to a member of the same family, not necessarily the next heir, but 
selected. Where an office is elective or selective, usually, and subject to any other 
condition of tenure‘that may exist (e.g. that every family should be represented), 
those who are best fitted by age, experience and wisdom are chosen; but there is 
frequently a tendency to follow the principle of heredity so far as possible, as in 
the case of the Aligarh Khatiks. There is little information relative to the actual 
ceremony of succession or election as the case may be ; but generally speaking the 
insignia of office in the case of a chaudhri consist of a turban which is produced 
and ceremonially tied on the new chaudhri’s head. Sometimes he pays for it, 
sometimes it is presented to him; sometimes he puts it on himself; most commonly 
it is put on for him. But “ to wear the turban ” is said to be almost synonymous 
with “ to be 'a headman ” (fi). 

(4) Procedure of the permanent panchayat.—I adapt the major part of this, 
paragraph from an excellent note on the subject from Bara Banki (^). The 
panchayat, it is stated, is ultimately the whole brotherhood belonging, to one of 

f^) Like the child Louis XIV of France signing the edicts which ultimately produced the revolt of the Fronde, 

(*) It is not an expansive crown : it usually costs,8 annas. 

(*) By Mr, Y. H, Mehta, I.C.S., put in brackets any comments I have t6 offer, or additions to make. 
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the main subdiTisions (ondogainous siib-CiiisliL'i^) living' wildiiii :i, (U'l'liaiu lorality; 
the whole body is tlw (IclilKvi'atiug assoiubly an.(l no ooinicil of oldn-s is olio,sou. 
(This statement is juiioh too wide' ; as has hoou si'on thoro is iisiia.lly siudi a 
presiding council, tliough I agree tLiat it is in ordiiuu'v tiiiios tuoi'oty a. poriiiaitcut 
sub-committee of the whole body, and at its meetings Sj sort oi oaJiiiiet.) There is 
one loader, geiuu’ally called, c/iaad/in, who is lu^re<lii,a,ry aiul “ wi'aa.'s the tiirlnui.” 
The fanclKtyaJs meet in throe diffiu'ivnli naiys ; ■ 

(a) At caste dinners of all Iniuls, when somebody, ta.kiiig a,d\aintaige oi the 

actual thougli accidental presence of the- jUo»,r//oyo/, gets up aaid iiia.kes a. eoiu- 

plaint. 

(hj Wlien suiiiuionod .spccia,lly hy the aiggrievod pi'rson (nr the a.etai.sed). 

(c) When sjxaaaJly siimmoiie.d to dise.uss some proldein of im|)orta,mH'. 
Taking these scri'dvnh (a) at niairria.ge ga,t!iecings, it is sa,id, ([lU'sl,ions likely to 
load to a dispute are seldom raised, h'sli tlu'. luu'moiiy aaul good will oi (die aissimibly 
be disturbed. h'vi.nc.ral gatherings liowe.ver lia,\e a, wa.y of resoU iiig: themselves 
into conrts of inquiry. Bomebotiy rist\s and .ma,k('S a, eo,mp!aa'ii(r : (.be lirotiierbeod 
at once cease to he 'mourners a,ml become jiidgi^ jury a,ml adi isei's. Tlie offcmld' 
is called upon to plead to the ehaa'ge. 'riien (dm proc■oe.(lings elosidy hdlow the 
usual procedure of a. court of law. A pica, of giiiil.y |•esllll:s in imtiiediad.t' seiilieuec. 
If the culprit pli'ads not giiilt.y evidciuie is lu-aa'd. if foimd to ho iimoeeid. he is 
acquitted: if p,rov'e(l guilty he, is scmti'iieed (to line, let us suppose), wil.h out- 
casting in defaull; a.)ul until the line is pa.id. On pa,ym(mt of (.he line sweef.s are 
purchased, as a rule, ami distributed.; the c/iam/hri gets am extra., usna,lly a, doiihle, 
share. 

(h) Under this head, two eases a.risis wdum, the a.ggrim'ed p('rsou lays Ids 
complaint (and wlu'U the accused, person dcniamls !U). inquiry ('). 'I'his is a, 
most important a,nd. interesting distinction, exactly similar to tlu' disl.inction 
between the law of ejectment in Agra, and Oudh. ,ln. 7\g.ra. tiu^ la,milord sues (.o 
eject a tenant; in Oudii lie ejce.ts him first a,ml the tcnaait sues to regain his 
holding. In the loriner case too, the (aiiuplaiina.iiii liriiigs a, (diargi^ a,g;ai.ust his 
enemy : in the la.tt<'r the offender is first informally oiitca,s(,('d by general c.onsent, 
and then sues to have Ids case inquired into.) In (uther cUiSe the person wdio 
would smumou tXwpanchwiai appi'oaclu's tlie lu,',a(lma,n, who a.rra.ngi's a, nii'eting 
through whatever the local agency ma,y he ; if he has no oHi,cia,l siuuuKi.t,u',r, Idio 
barber usually acts as sueh. The case is then tbrasJmd out in the wa.y already 
described. 

(g) The third case is rare. The meeting is usually .not of one/in/uc/iai/et 
but several, who are all interested (and oven of the ^Htnchayal of two or more 
castes. Most often perhaps it is not specially called together : Imt the qiu'stions 
are decided at some general meeting cd' the caste at a fair or religious gathering, 
or, among castes wliich possess them, at tlm caste Bablia nu'cl.ings. Instances 
will be found in the ethnographic glossary at the end of this chapter: e.g. amo.ugst 
the Bishnois and Singbarias. Anotluir excellent instance is that of tlie Gonda Hal- 
■wais who have a permanent at Ajuclhya which .meets only every 3 or 4. 

years). They tlien fra.me rcsolntions of the liind to which tlie proceedings of 
Sabhas have fainiiiarijied us : that liquor shall not he d,run]\, tliat marriage ex¬ 
penses shall not exceed a certain sum, that education is a blessing and ought to 
be encouraged, that restrictions on conimensality or infant marriage, t&c., &c., 
are an anomaly and ought to he abolished. 

All panchayats are convened in one or other of those ways. Tlie notable 
points of procedure are that all evidence is oral; that anybody present has a voice, 
but the decree (^) is passed by the permanent element if there is one, through the 
mouth of the headman; that if the punishment inflicted is not carried out, out- 
casting till it is carried out is the result; and that if the punishment cannot be 
carried out on the spot, the convicted person is outcasted till he has completed it. 

Though in view of the fact that there are no cardinal differences in pro¬ 
cedure amongst panchayats it is unnecessary to give any lists of castes that differ 
in detail from one another, a few curiosities of procedure may he mentioned. 


(’} Amongst somo castes it seems to be the only lornx of pmiohayat, e.g. Bhoksa, Thathora, Julaha and Bhar. 

(2) Gaatos mry as to whether the decision must bo xmammeus, or by u maiority of votes. It is perhaps ixsual 
that (1) the permaoent olcnient should be unanimous and (2) agree with the majority of votes. Everybody of oourse 
uses his own private knowledge of the facts of a case in coming to a dooision : judge and jury axe all potential witnesses,. 
It is improbable that fhe inquiry is carried out in a very formal manner. In th© case of the Bhotias, it is said that 
the debate consists of uproarious questioning and answering.** 
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Amongst the Bhotias of Kumaun, if a decision seems a long way off, debate is 
stopped, and an attempt is made to extract the truth by what my informant calls 
“ Socratic questionings ” to both parties; presumably leading questions are asked 
and admissions extracted and the panchayat becomes a sort of juge d!instruction. 
Ultimately a fetish called “ Bharto,” or “ Barto ” is produced, consisting of a 
white stone tied with a black woollen thread; on this the parties place their 
right hands, when they dare not tell a lie (0. In Garhwal until recent times 
there was always an officially recognised person called Dharmadhikari, with par- 
wanas of appointment, who had the power to purify outcastes and restore them 
to caste—a curious instance of law overriding caste decisions. The present holder 
of the office is named, and though, as I understand, the practice of official 
recognition has lapsed, petitions are still received from outcastes praying for an order 
to send them to him to be purified. If unanimity is not obtainable amongst the 
Dorns, the chaudhris and sardars decide the case : in similar circumstances amongst 
the Agrahri Banias the matter is adjourned to another meeting. Amongst the 
Ghosis of Sultanpur some unfortunate member is selected as surety to see the 
decision carried out. The Nais of Bulandshahr have a curious custom. When a 
member of a panchayat spies “ a stranger in the house,” i.e. an ofiender who 
ought to be excluded from the meeting, he remarks hal rnahklii dekhhar hhana 
(look out for hair and flies in your food before you eat it—or as the ethnographical 
officer who reported the matter not inaptly rendered it “ there is something rotten 
in the state of Denmark”). A summary inquiry then follows. Amongst the 
Kewats the accused has to give his replies with folded hands and standing on one 
leg. A case is reported of a Gadariya panchayat which welcomed the unofficial 
assistance of some government chaprasis who were not even Gadariyas (^). 

(5) Scope oj jurisdiction. —The type of cases which are tried by a panchayat 
are breaches of the social custom of the caste, breaches of morality, if they infringe 
caste rules, certain religious offences, domestic disputes, such as suits for the res¬ 
titution of conjugal rights, breaches of promise of marriage, or neglect to send a 
wife to her husband when of age ; less usually, minor cases that could have come 
under the law of the land, whether civil or criminal, such as assaults or debt; 
■and not infrequently cases involving a trade dispute. The matters actually dealt 
with vary from caste to caste ; but it is very difficult to decide whether in any 
particular case the fact that a panchayat does not deal with a particular class of 
offence implies that it cannot, or merely that it has never had occasion to. The 
information on the subject is not derived from a written code, but from verbal 
statements of members of the caste ; and if no case of a particular kind has ever 
occurred within the memory of the informant, he may very well assert that eases 
of that kind are never tried by the panchayat. 

A specimen list of the offences dealt with by panchccyats would be as 
follows;— 

(1) Eating, drinking, or smoking with a forbidden caste (or sub-caste). 

(2) Keeping a concubine of another caste. 

(3) Enticing away or committing adultery with a married woman. 

(4) Eornication within or without the caste. 

(6) Refusing to carry out a marriage when promise to do so had been given. 

(6) Refusing to send a wife to her husband when old enough; i.e. refusing 

to carry out the gauna ceremony. 

(7) Refusing to maintain a wife (restitution of conjugal rights). 

(8) In certain castes where the permission of the panchayat is necessary, 

remarrying a widow without permission. 

(9) Non-payment of debt. 

(10) Petty assault cases. 

(11) Retrial of criminal offences decided by courts. 

(12) Breaches of the trade custom of the caste in respect to encroaching on 

another’s clientele, raising or lowering prices, methods of sale, &o., Sao. 


(^) Jahha panoh ialclia ^a.raniesh\mr ” sttya the Garhwali proverb (G-od is present when panclies assemble). 
Apparently his visible sign is Bharto. * 

(2) This particular was a curious one. It was mat to try a suit for tha restitution of conjugal 

rights”: a husband had allowed his wife to go home on a visit and then refused to take her hack at all. His sole 
-excuse was th st she was ugly. The coUnoil (of brethren dragged in probably from several rhiles) were naturally indig¬ 
nant and pointed out to him with much vehemence that his own personal appearance left much to be desired, gave him 
much trite information on the subject of the evanescenoe of all charms save virtue, aud ordered him to take her back 
. at once on pam of outcasting. In such circumstances it is scarcely surprising that the chaprassis found it an interest¬ 
ing meeting. 
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(13) Killing certain animals: the cow, and occasionally others, e.g. dog or 

cat. 

(14) Insulting a Brahman. 

(15) Breaking caste custom in the matter of feasts at marriage, &c. 

The lists supplied to me are not complete, for the reason given above ; and 
most frequently my informants content themselves with stating that the ofiences 
dealt with are “ social, domestic and moral offences of the usual kind.” Conse¬ 
quently it is useless to attempt to classify castes according to the offences that 
their panchayats try. I think however that the following general principles 
can be laid down. 

(a) Any Hindu caste would deal, if occasion arose, with offences (1) to (7) 
above : and with (13) to (16). Only certain castes of course would have occasion 
to deal with offences falling under (8). 

(b) Cases of (9) and (10) are extremely rare; indeed only the Gidhiya, Gho- 
gar, Phansiya and Kanjar are reported to submit cases of debt to the 'panchayat,. 
and only the Gidhiya, Nat, Phansiya and Kanjar consider cases of assault. The 
reports in every case come from a single district, Moradabad, and as my informant 
specially mentions in his notes on several other castes that such cases are not 
dealt with, it seems obvious that they seldom come before pa.nchayats. I imagine 
however that this is due not so much to lack of power to deal with them as to lack 
of opportunity. These matters are cognizable by the ordinary courts, and a most 
remarkable factor in the general situation is the relations between panchayats and 
law courts ; save in the case of such offences as adultery the former very seldom 
encroach on the latter’s domain. If cases of debt or of assault wore brought, in 
nine cases out of ten I fancy that the panchayat would simply refer the complainant 
to the Courts. Some cases of assault however, of a domestic nature or where a 
Brahman is the victim, might well fall within their ordinary jurisdiction. More¬ 
over, the Indian is a litigious person and loves going to law; going to law, 
especially criminal law, is not a very expensive amusement, and to have a law suit 
is almost regarded as a hallmark of respectability ; and I doubt if many complain¬ 
ants would willingly exchange the fierce light that beats on even a third class 
magistrate’s courtrocm for the dim obscurity that surrounds the panchayat mat. 
It will be noted that of the five castes mentioned, four at all events would often 
have very good reasons for avoiding a law court of any sort or description. Cases 
of (11) are not at all uncommon amongst the castes whose members frequently find, 
themselves in the dock. Conviction often involves an extra punishment in the 
shape of a fine from the panchayat, especially if the offence has been committed at 
the expense of a caste fellow (^). 

(c) Muhammadan panchayats, of course, deal with far fewer offences, for 
their ordinary law would deal with some of those mentioned and others would not 
arise at all. Breaches of promise of marriage and adultery are the subjects with 
which they chiefly deal. 

(d) The decision of trade disputes, though fairly common, are much less so 
than might be expected. With this however I shall deal in a separate paragraph, 

(6) jPir»?(S of punishment, —These too vary but little from caste to caste. 
Pine, feasts to the brotherhood or Brahmans, and outcasting, temporary or perma¬ 
nent, are the most common : and for some classes of offences, pilgrimages, begging 
alms and various forms of degradation are also imposed. Corporal punishment 
is now unknown amongst most castes. I give below the “tariffs” of some 
castes. 

(a) Nat.—Cow-killing.“ Begging alms for 40 days, bath in the Ganges,, 
feeding of brotherhood and Brahmans. 

Killing dog, cat or ass (^).—Pine (Es. 2 to Es. 4). 

Smoking, &o., with prohibited caste.—Pine (Es. 6 to Es. 10), bath in the 
Ganges, feasts to brotherhood and Brahmans. 

Assault.—Pine (Be. 1 to Es. 4), 


P) There is iinlortunately, little inforrofttion cn (he Buhject; though indubitably euob cases occur. T myseli 
remeiuDet teCug told that one caste (the Oudh Pas's, I think, but am not certain) invariably retry their offenders when 
they come out, of,jail: and that they ypry seldom reverse the courPs decision. If this is truC it is a considerable 
oomplment to the courts, for tha naiurally toBfcesifees xhuoh better information than the court does. It 

would he ihte^eting to know if higher castes Finnish their occasional crinamals, hut on this I have no information what¬ 
ever, . 'a- 

(^) It would he interesting to know why tl ese snimals ate selected, To kill a; dOg or eat is an ofience amongst 
several ca^tes^ e.g. Jtanjat and others of thesanw-kind, 
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Adultery.—(a) Fine and restoration of the woman: or (b) fine and payment 
of bride price, whilst the woman is made over to the abductor (^). 

Breach of promise'—Either (o) the marriage is ordered to be carried out or 

(6) the bridegroom’s expenses are returned. 

Temporary excommunication of course is a concomitant of all sentences 
until they are completely carried out. Occasionally, the ofiender is made to put the 
shoes of the brotherhood on his head in lieu of other punishment. 

(b) Singhariya.—Adultery (a) intra-tribal,—As amongst the Nats. 

(h) extra-tribal.—Permanent excommunication. 

Breaches of the commensal law.—Pilgrimage, bath in the Ganges and feast 
to brotherhood and Brahmans. 

Cow-killing.—As above, with begging of alms. 

Not giving a feast at a marriage ceremony.—Temporary excommunication 
till the feast is given : or fine. 

(c) Phansiya.—Trade dispute.—Fine. 

Not giving a marriage feast.—As amongst the Singhariyas. 

Adultery (a) intra-tribal.—As amongst the Nats. 

(b) extra-tribal.—As amongst the Singhariyas. 

Eating hachcha food with forbidden caste.—Fine, bath in Ganges. 

Drinking liquor to excess.—As above. 

Smoking with forbidden caste.—As above. 

Drinking water with forbidden caste.—Excommunication. 

{d) Gidhiya.—Civil suits (non-payment of debt).—Fine (Ee. 1 to Es. 2). 

Breaches of promise.—Fine (Es. 2-8 to Es. 6). 

Assault.—Fine (Ee. 1 to Es. 2). 

Adultery (a) intra-tribal.—Fine (Es. 5) (male or female). 

(b) extra-tribal.—Excommunication for female; for male-— 

(1) if the woman is of a higher Hindu caste—fine (Es. 5). 

(2) if she is of a lower-Hindu or non-Hindu caste—excom¬ 

munication. 

Cow-killing.—Begging alms, bath in Ganges, feast to caste, with temporary 
excommunication. ■ 

Breaches of commensal law.—As above. 

((') Baghban.—Adultery by female (a) intra-tribal—Fine. 

(b) extra-tribal—Excommunication if 
the caste is lower, and fine if it is higher than the Baghban. 

Adultery by male (a) intra-tribal.—As amongst the Nats. 

(b) extra-tribal—Excommunication or fine, as for female. 

Smoking with prohibited caste.—Fine and bath in Ganges. 

Eating with prohibited caste.—As above. 

Cow-killing.—Begging alms with the cow’s tail tied to a lathi, sleeping at 
a Kumhar’s furnace, bath in the Ganges and feast to Brahmans and caste. 

Killing dog or cat.—Fine, feast to Brahmans and bath in Ganges. 

From these examples (^) it will be seen that there is very little variation 
in the scale of punishment from caste to caste. The Baghban and Singhariya are 
respectably high castes, the Phansiya low and the other two very low. Generally 
speaking cow-killing and extra-tribal adultery are the most serious offences: the 
latter generally involves permanent excommunication, the former a variegated 
punishment which extends over a considerable time and is coupled with temporary 
excommunication. Breaches of the commensal law are the next most serious 
offences, also involving a mixed punishment with temporary excommunication; 
other offences are usually met by fine which is apportioned to the circumstances 
of the offender. Offenders can often escape from paying a fine by putting 
shoes on their head, though this is occasionally used as an extra punish¬ 
ment. A few instances of actual decisions, or of unusual punishments may be 
mentioned. 

. Ahir (Fyzabad).—A cow-killer is sent to a certain Goshain in a village 
called Baisona and if found guilty by him ordered to go begging for two or three 
months. 


(^) Possibly, at times, the' severer punishment of the two ; but panohai/ais often ha^e a icaaclc batu for “ making 
■fclxe punishnieut fit the or.me,’* and also for making the prisoner a source of innocent merriment.*’ It is pleasant to 
note that the husband in th!s kind of case is often fined for being by his ill-treaitmeat the ulkmirte cause of it, , 

(®) They all come from Moradabad. No ethnographical oMoec gave such complete details as the dficar of iliia 
diatriot. Others were usually content with Indicating tha ganeral principles on which panishmmts ware docidei. 
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Tharu (Naini Tal).—The fine for adultery is extremely liigli, Ite. 250 to 
Rs. 600, with 10 per cent, on the sum to the panchayat. 

Kanjar (Moradabad and elsewhere).—The cow-killer has to give .a call to a 
Brahman in addition to other more usual punishments. Tlio caste also has a 
curious ordeal by fire in cases where there is doubt of guilt : 7 ])ipal and 7 betel 
leaves are bound on the accused’s palm with 7 turns of a thread and lu; has to walk 
7 paces with a red hot spud in his hand. If the hand is burnt he is adjudged 

Banjara (Bijnor).—Amongst the Gaur.s in serious case.s the o1 lender has to give 
a girl out of his own family in marriage to the family of the complainant. This 
seems to point to hyporgamy, as the penalty would otherwise not lie a real one. 
Or it may be merely a quaint kind of compensation. 

Dhimar (Muzaffarnagar).—A man had inttirconrse with his sister’s daughter— 
for all sorts of reasons a very heinous offence. He was fiiu;d Rs. 100, supplied a 
feast to his brotherhood, was hung by the hands to a tree, and excommunicated 
for 12 years. 

Thathera (Azamgarh).—A man entered a cow-shed (in Sylhet) and com¬ 
mitted an indecent offence with a cow. He was immersed for three days np to the 
neck in a pit filled with cow-dimg and water, sent on pilgrimage to Puri and 
Benares and made to feast the brethren. On the otlier bmid a man who kept a 
Muhammadan mistress was merely punished with fc^ast and fine, and not excommu¬ 
nicated, because he proved that he h.ad never eaten food prepared by her—a curious 
sidelight on the respective values attached to commensal pollution and extra- 
tribal immorality. 

Jnlaha (Sitapur).—A man, for rape, was tied to a tree, and a ghar’ra placed 
on his head. It is said that corporal punishment can still bo infiicttid. 

Beldar (Gorakhpur).—A possible punishment (presumably a minor one) is five 

kicks. 

Kaohhi (Hardoi).—(1) A Kachhin widow had an intrigue with a Lohar. She 
was treated as an outcaste. Relations persuaded her to give uj) the connexion and 
summoned a panchayat, having collected Rs. 25 against the certainty of a fine. 
The matter was at this stage when the ethnograpliical officer learnt of it but one 
of the panches told him that the probable penalty would bo a fine of Rs. 80 and a 
feast to 60 brethren. 

(2) A widower had a Chamarin mistress. The panchayat ordered him to 
pay a fine of Rs. 100 and turn her out. He refused to do either. Ho had two 
sons by her ; but though she is now dead neither he nor his sons can ever bo any¬ 
thing but outcastes. 

Dom (Almora).—For cow-killing a Horn has to beg alms for three to six months 
with the fatal implement in his hand. This he has to show to every passerby and 
tell him of his crime. He also visits three shrines and gives a feast, and then he is 
restored to caste. 

Chamar (Gbazipm*).—(1) A chaudh^'i was outcasted for 12 years “for 
showing partiality to his brother ”—which seems a venial offence. The coun¬ 
cil (i.e. the council formed of several payichayats) reduced the punishment to a 
fine. 

(2)_ A Chamar disgraced the caste by begging and was excommunicated. 
Before his death he settled down to regular labour : and his son was reinstated on 
paying a fine of Rs. 4 and feasting five Brahmans. 

Dhobi (Cawnpore).—A Dhobi attached to a regiment was accused of keeping 
a Bhangin mistress. The accused agreed to stand or fall by the statement of a 
munshi whose story went against him and was outcasted till he had feasted the 
brotherhood. The introduction of a witness of another caste was curious. 

Kumhar (Cawnpore).—(1) A wife saw her husband leaving a certain house 
at night. On the initiative of the owner of the house, the husband, who was na¬ 
turally suspected of an intrigue, was informally outcasted by the Knmhars of three or 
four villages. The husband at last begged forgiveness from each individual and a 
panchayat assembled which fined him Rs. 25, reduced on his protesting to Rs. 6- 
He was then readmitted. This is a good instance of outcasting before the case is 
formally tried, and of the accused having to call a panchayat to get it thrashed out. 

(2) A chaudhrt had an intrigue with a married caste woman. He was fined 
Rs. 75 and the husband of the woman would also have been fined had he not 
died before the parichayal was held. 
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(3) A Knmliar had a wife of ill repute, whom he could not control. He 
called a panchayat and explained his difficulties. He was found nominally guilty 
and sentenced to feed five Brahmans, after which he was reinstated. 

Bliangi (Cawnpore).—A Bhangi was guilty of abducting a married woman. 
It was a serious offence (the girl had not apparently yet gone to her husband) but 
he was a poor man. As a punislimeut the hair of half his head, one eye-brow, 
one side of his moustaches, and half hi.s beard were shaved; his face was painted 
black, and he was outcasted. 

Darzi (Etah).—A family had adopted the form of dharauna marriage con¬ 
trary to custom and was informally outcasted. The outcasted family called a 
p)ancha,ijat ^Yhich imposed a fine of Es. 200 and of a feast to the caste. 

Ivumhar (Etah).—A Kumhar married a Bhangin“by mistake.” He was 
outcasted but explained matter,s to the chcmdliri, who called a panGhayat which 
ordered him to feast five Brahmans, bathe in the Ganges and turn the wnman away. 
The “mistake” was doubtless a case of personation. 

Kunjra (Gonda).—Some Kuujras Avere dissatisfied Avith a, panchayat decision. 
They referred the case to a sajjada nashin (incumbent of an endoAA^ed shrine) in 
Bara Banki and settled the matter according to his adAuce—a curious case of going 
beyond the panchayat,. The caste however is Muhammadan. 

Chamar (Bara Banki).—Some men w-ere outcasted for 12 years for poisoning 
cattle, after conAuction in a court of Haaa The accused offered Rs. 500 in lieu of 
outcasting, but in vain. 

Mali (Bara Banki).—A Mali woman heat a Brahman piirohit. She was fined 
Rs. 10 and on failing to pay, both she and her husband Avere outcasted. 

(7) Object-^ to -which fines are. devoted.—Ixv most cases small fines are immedi¬ 
ately spent on purchasing sAVOctiucats or liquor for the brotherhood. At other 
times, AAdren the fine is sufficient, a feast is provided. They are also often spent 
in buying A'essels, matting or other furniture for the use of the panchayat : or in 
repairing temples, AA^ells or mosques or other charitable objects, such as finding a 
dowry for an orphan, feeding poor Brahmans and so on. 

(8) The influence of Brahmans on caste panehayats.—As a general rule the 
Brahman has no influence on or voice in the decision of cases heioxo, panehayats. 
When the offence is heinous, especially if of a religious or semi-religious land, the 
Brahman may he consulted as an expert adviser as to the nature and degree of the 
punishment that aaIU fit the crime: but he has no right to decide on a man’s 
innocence or guilt. The case of the Goshain of Baisona, mentioned above, is an 
exception. In Almora there is a regular Dharmadhikari, Avho is a Tewari Brah¬ 
man, who fixes the punishment in such cases : elseAAffiere any Dharmashastra 
Brahman (i.e. one learned in the law) may be called in. In Garhwal, it will be 
remembered, the Dharmadhikari is an official Avho purifies the outcaste. The 
case of the sajjada nashin aaEo reversed the decision of a Kunjra panchayat is a 
Muhammadan parallel. But, save in the hills, wdiere the panchayat system is to 
some extent sui generis, to ask the advice of a Brahman is unusual. The only case 
where the Brahman (in this case the guru) takes the place of the panchayat is 
amongst the Mahalodhi sub-caste of the Lodhas. 

(9) The binding nature of a panchayat decision. —Normally a panchayat de¬ 
cision is absolutely binding on all whom it may concern and anyone who disregards 
it becomes himself liable to punishment. Panehayats however do not seem to 
publish their decrees save in special oases when information is sent to all panoha- 
yats of the sub-caste. It would be necessary of course only in cases of temporary 
or permanent excommunication. Very occasionally, one panchayat will disregard 
or modify the orders of another. Amongst the Sitapur Behnas and Julahas, for 
instance, a man sentenced by the panchayat of onQjuwar can go to the panchayat 
of another, who will often admit him to membership with them on payment of a 
less penalty; and something similar occurred amongst the Lucknow Khatiks, a 
case to which I shall refer later. Bad blood is the natural result in such cases 
and all intercourse stops. There is no doubt that such quarrels must frequently 
lead to a sub-caste breaking up into two divisions which ultimately may become 
separate sub-castes. A more frequent cause of this however is when members of a 
panchayat disagree on some point, when the result is frequently that one juwar or 
tat breaks up into two, and unless an accommodation is effected, may become tAvo 
sub-castes. The two subdivisions are occasionally known as thohs. The selection 
of a new chaudhri often leads to this kind of quarrel; the thohs then choose each. 
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its own chaudhri. It is said that such splits have been known to last for years 
amongst the Thatheras of Azamgarh. _ 

(10) The panchayat and professional matters. —In view of the theory that 
derives castes ultimately from trade guilds, the connection of casto pancha- 
yats with trade matters is of importance and particular attention was directed 
to the question. I first summarize such information as I have received on the 
subject— 

In Bulandshahr certain G-ujars were outoastod for a reason tliat does 
not matter. The Nais held n panchayat and boycotted them witli the result that 
no barber would shave them. 

In G-hazipur the Chamar panchayat deal regularly with prol'oSvSional 
matters especially those relating to ./cni/mani (vide paragraph 828). Two Chamars 
were fined Es. 10 and Es. 6 for removing dead aniuials froni tlie liouso of another 
Chamar’s clients ; a Chamar woman worked as midwife for anotlun: Cliaiuar’s client 
and her husband was fined Bs. 6. It is contrary to casto custom to liandlo manure 
save cowdung: to do so involves outcasting. There have been similar occurrences 
in Bahraich. 

There was a serious strike of the Koori opium growers some 20 years ago. 
Dissatisfied with the rates paid for opium by Government, they summoned a 
monster panchayat and decided to refuse payment at the prevalent rate and to 
cease growing poppy, unless the rate was enhanced. In the end the rate had to be 
raised. 

The Bhangi panchayat deals with oases arising from tlio encroachment 
of one member on Ihe jajmani of anothcir and is powerful cnougli to orgiuiizo effec¬ 
tive strikes if necessary. In one city some years ago the municdpality decided to 
sell the night-soil which had been the perquisite of the swoopors. Thciy not only 
struck but were able to prevent other sweepers taking their places and tlio munici¬ 
pality had to com.e to terms. 

The Nai panchayat deals regularly with questions connoctod with jaj~ 

mani. 

In Azamgarh the Lobar panchayat fixes the rates of wages and prevents- 
newcomers coming into competition with tlioir own members. In one case a zamin- 
dar gave a piece of work to the local Lohars, hut was dissatisfied with thorn and 
transferred it to some outsiders. The two iats mot and decided that the zamindar 
had a real grievance and allowed the outsiders to finish the job; but they had to 
give up one of their own customers by way of compensation. 

Erom Moradabad it is reported that 8 caste panchayats deal with trade 
matters. Of these two are the Bhangi and Nai, alr(;!ady referred to. The Ghogar 
ontcastes a member who works at lower rates than those fixed by the council: 
the Phansiya is not allowed to outbid a caste-fellow for a fruit garden; the Mirasis 
boycott a prostitute who dismisses her Mirasis during the marriage season.. Other 
castes oi the same kind are the Bhishti, Nanhai (baker), and Qassab. The 
Nanbai is not a caste at all but an occupation, and his panchayat (or rather his 
panch for there is but one) deals only with trade questions : the Nanbais in fact- 
form a small trade guild. 

The Julahas are said to have a loom-tax, the proceeds of which go to 
fighting out suits with professional outsiders. They possess a system of appren¬ 
ticeship. They also collect money for caste taziahs, one to each street of weavers. 
The old trade guilds spent much money on similar objects. 

Barhais are said to possess a trade guild which preserves the ancestral 
methods of carpentry and building. 

_ Kathaks, who are a class that used to correspond to the troubadours 
of medieval Bprope, save that their songs and recitations were of religion rather 
than of love, are said to also have a similar association. 

Prom Etah it is reported that if a Darzi cuts into a piece of cloth and 
returns it unfinished to his employer owing to some dispute, no other Darzi will 
take np the work without the permission of the Darzi concerned. 

Erbm Etah also comes the case of a Bhishti. A rich man was building 
a house and one day a Bhishti came late to work, He was rehnked, and threw 
up his employment. At once all the other-Bhishtis followed suit and the em¬ 
ployer had to apologize before they would resume work. 

The same district reports a case where a Julaha was fined for preparing 
cloth of a colour that faded, as the local Julahas have an under&tmding. that- 
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their colours must be fast and permanent. (Elsewhere, I understand that they 
haTe forbidden the use of aniline dyes.) 

The Etah Nais boycotted all the dancing girls because they refused to 
dance at a Nai’s wedding. 

The Behnas of Sitapur boycott and outeaste persons who try to ply 
their trade in villages to which they are strangers. 

The Bajs of Meerut are not a real caste, but an occupational group 
recruited from many castes (Ohamar, Khatik, Muhammadan Banjara, Panwari, 
Teli, Eanghar, Saiyid, Patb.au, Moghul, Shaikh, and Qassab are mentioned). 
They have a system of apprenticeship. "When the apprentice is out of his in¬ 
dentures, he presents a turban to his master and feasts the members on carda- 
mums. This is a distinct trade guild formed of many castes : its members remain 
members of their own castes as regards social matters. It is interesting as show¬ 
ing how trade guilds were built up. The Eaj in most places is regarded as a 
caste. 

The Dhobis of Shahjahanpur city boycotted the Zahars because of a 
dispute. No Dhobi would wash a Zahar’s clothes. 

These instances, though few in number, are sufficiently striking in character. 
All of them point to action on the part of the fanchayai of a kind that one would 
legitimately expect of a trade guild; and, not only so, but in many oases similar 
action is known to have been actually taken, both by the trade guilds of ancient 
times and also by their more modern counterparts in G-ujarat and Eajputana. 
But though where panchayats deal with professional matters their power seems 
even greater than it is in their social and domestic jurisdiction, the fact remains 
that instances are very few and that a vast majority of functional castes appear 
to leave professional matters alone altogether. The reason of this is I think 
rightly alleged by the Etah report to be that adherence to hereditary occupation 
nowadays is nothing like as rigid as it was in ancient times. Castes nO’ longer 
follow their traditional occupation and no other ; they take to other trades freely. 
This would necessarily involve a gradual disappearance of the functional powers 
possessed by the caste panchayats. If the cases given be examined it will be 
found that the castes which appear to deal most with trade matters are just those 
which cling most steadfastly to their traditional profession—first and foremost, the 
Bhangi, then the Nai, the Ohamar, the Bhishti, the Julaha, the Darzi, the Dhobi, 
the Behna. The Grhogar and Phansiya too appear to be new occupational off¬ 
shoots from other less purely occupational castes. But other castes, Gadariyas, 
Lohars, Sonars, Kayasthas, &c., &c., now take to all sorts of professions. On 
the other hand there is often an understanding between members of an occupation, 
whether they belong to different castes or the same caste. Landowners’ and bar 
associations are well known; their ultimate object is to safeguard their mutual 
interests. Bakers, butchers, ekkawalas, domestic.servants can join for the common 
benefit against a real or supposed case of oppression ; they only do on a small scale 
what landowners and lawyers do on a large scale. Union is strength and the 
tendency for members of a common occupation to unite is natural. So long as 
occupations were hereditary in particular castes caste membership supplied 
the most obvious and most powerful bond of union; but now that under modern 
conditions castes no longer adhere to their traditional functions, fresh unions are 
arising which form a cross division to the castes. But the old principle which 
caused the growth of the trade guilds still exists; and if in olden times a trade 
guild could compel (as so often in the old stories) a king to send his eldest son 
into exile for philandering with its daughters at the village well, the opium-growers 
of to-day can force a rise in rates and the sweepers or hackney cab-drivers of a 
town are quite capable of successfully resisting any changes to their detriment. 

332. Impermanent councils. —I now turn to the consideration of those castes 
which have no permanent councils at all. The information on the subject is 
extremely vague, which is natural since the councils themselves are exceedingly 
nebulous bodies, with no constitution of any kind, and no principles of action 
on which it is possible to lay hold. It is unnecessary to attempt to give any list 
of the castes which possess such councils; but generally it may be said firstly, 
that high castes, those which are, or with some show, of reason claim to be, des¬ 
cended from the twice-born classes of Manu have such councils : and secondly, that 
the higher the caste, the more nebulous its council is. Generally speaking Brahr 
mans, Eajputs, and the highest classes of Vaishya have nothing of the nature of a 
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council at all, or next to nothing: amongst tho last moiitioiicd may bo included 
such castes as the Agarwal and Umar (Bania) and Bhat, Ofehor castes such as 
the Chauhan, G-hosi, Lodha, Kurmi, Orh, Turk, Tharu, and in some places the 
Sonar, Kumhar, Luniya, and Kayastha-Mochi, have a panchayat of some kind. 
Where there is no council, public opinion takes its place. An offender is excom¬ 
municated forthwith, without inquiry or ceremonial, and remains so for tho rest 
of his days; there seems to be no possible way in which ho can he reinstated. On 
the other hand, some castes which would scorn the suggestion tliat they possess 
a permanent panohayat, havo an equivalent. Tho outcasto goes to some raja of 
his clan, who is usually always the same man in any one locality, and persuades 
him to take up the case. Tho raja does so and with tho assistance of assessors 
and in full oonolave of the clan enquires into tho iuatter and delivers sentence. 
There is no real difference between this typo of caste goYorumont and that of 
the permanent council, save that the sole punishinont for any oi’fenc'.o is perma¬ 
nent excommunication. The Kachhwaha Eajpiits of Cawnports go to ai raja ia 
Jalaun (whom at the meeting they actually call tho &arpanGh) : the Ch.audols 
of the same district go to a leading Chaadol gentleman of tim locality. Many 
castes, too, possess Sabhas which moot once a year and lay down caste rules : bat 
it does not appear that they as a rule take up individual cases. In, other cases, 
where the council is a recognized body, it is either c-allod together wlion roquirofl 
by the offender or complainant, and the matter is decided in the sauui way as in a 
permanent panchayat: or it is brought up on tho next oooa.sion that tho brother¬ 
hood will meet in the ordinary course of events, at marriage, fumiral, or other 
gatherings. The punishments in such oases are of tho same Irind as in the case 
of permanent'panc/iajyais. The case of tho Jats is instructive. As a rule there 
is no permanent panchayat or permanent official who ropresonts the panchayat 
in posse. When a case has to be decided, if the village elders cannot do so, tlie 
offender calls together some 20 or 25 oldors of tho neighbourhood who select 6 to 
10 of their number to inquire into the case; or, if the case is important, tho number 
may be as many as 50 or 60, usually one from each village. There is no sarpanoh 
and a majority of votes decides the matter. When tho mooting takes place at a 
fair, it is called together by the secretary of tlio local Jat Sabha, of which there are 
several. This is the procedure obtaining in Moradabad. But in Mtizaffamagar 
there is a particular group of Jats living in 32 villages of tahsil Kairana which 
has a strong permanent panchayat. Tho head of one family in Bhainswal is 
regarded as raja of this hattisi: the head of another in Oun is regarded as its 
dkoan, whilst the presence of the headmen of three other families iir Pindaura, 
Salawar, and Malahandi is also necessary for a panchayat to bo considered com¬ 
plete. This amounts to a very strong permanent council in this partieiilar tract. 
It is however exceptional; and tho casto must be regarded as generally possessing 
an impermanent council only. It is however more than usually subject in many 
respects to its Sabhas, which are numerous and strongly organized, and of course 
permanent bodies. 

333, The comparative influence of permanent and impermanent councils 
on their members.— It is generally held that the permanent council is a much 
more powerful and influential body than the impermanent. It is so, in so far 
that being well organized and always in existence, at all events in the person of 
its chaudhri or headman, it is much easier for offenders to be brought to book and 
for complainants to get their troubles attended to. The impermanent council, on 
the other hand, is an unwieldy thing to call together; it is nobody’s duty to see 
that it is collected when required, and no doubt in petty matters the complainant 
lets his complaint pass rather than go to the trouble involved. In serious matters, 
on the other hand, the offender is invariably sent to Coventry, or informally out- 
casted first: and unless the counoirs decision is likely to be a confirmation of the 
informal excommunication, he will be fairly certain to call it together, if only to 
get his sentencemitigated to a fine or other minor punishment. In serious 
matters, therefore, the control of both kinds of council is probably equally real, 
though the impermanent council’s control, is possibly rather less oontinnons, and 
doubtless it is seldom^ called on to decide ttrivial matters. But when all is said 
and done the offenders fe castes which have no counoils at all suffer most severely, 
in serious matters at all evehts. They arli’a^ excommunicated, with- 

■•out mquiry or trial, and one© excommunicated ho hop© of reinstatement 

since there is hd council to whom,theyhan appeal. li, y little wdnder 'that one 
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finds small colonies of outcastes scattered up and down the country. One (of 
Chandels) is mentioned as living in 12 villages of Sheorajpur tahsil in Cawnpore 
^strict. 

334. The panchayat system in the hills.— In the hills there appears to be 
no system of caste pancliayats outside the towns, such as Srinagar; their place is 
taken by the village panchayats, of which the padhan or thokdar is the sarpanch 
(in Jaunsar Bawar, i.e. tahsil Ohakrata of Dehra Dun district he is called siana). 
To these members of all respectable castes belong ; lower castes such as the Dorn 
and Bajgi get their affairs settled by it, but apparently have no voice in its deli¬ 
berations. Their pancliayats deal not only with social matters, but it appears that 
matters which would normally come before a law court, whether civil or criminal, 
are usually discussed in panchayat before the courts are moved, and frequently 
finally decided there. In Garhwal the pancliayats also deal with the arrangements 
for periodical festivities. In Almora the panchayat is described as a primitive 
court of justice: the accused if found guilty has to sign a kailnama, or admission 
of guilt, which is countersigned by all members of the panchayat and handed to 
the complainant. Dine is the usual punishment, but gauhatia or cow-killing 
demands as usual a severer expiration. In Grarhwal the Dharmadhikari (mentioned 
above, paragraph 331 (8) purifies the offender who has been sentenced by pan¬ 
chayat and so makes his reinstatement in caste possible ; but in Almora he decides 
what the punishment should be .after the panchayat has found him guilty. Persons 
dissatisfied with a panchayat's decision often have recourse to the courts : but it is 
not clear what occurs if the court should not agree with the panchayat’s views. In 
the Tarai and Bhabar- the Tharus and Bhoksas seem to possess caste pancliayats 
of the usual type. 

335. The case of the Lucknow Khatiks. —I give in some details the facts 
concerning the Khatiks of Lucknow city, partly because they exemplify the work¬ 
ing of the panchayat system in many of its phases, partly because they appear to 
be in some respects unique. That particular sub-caste of the Khatiks which resides 
in Lucknow consists of three ghols, known as Manikpur, Jaiswala, and Dalmau. 
They are immigrants from Jais and Dalmau in the Eae Bareli district and Manik¬ 
pur in Partabgarh; and came to Lucknow three generations ago. Bach ghol has its 
chaudhri ox chaudhris: Jaiswala has three, Manikpur two, and Dalmau one. 
Normally the three ghols both eat and smoke together and intermarry; and 
normally, the members of all three meet together in panchayat under the presidency 
of their chaudhris. Bines are equally divided if worth dividing and go to provide 
a feast or a hatha. The three ghols once possessed seven specially large cooking 
dishes which were their joint property. .Of late however these have been divided, 
Dalmau and Manikpur taking each three of the smaller ones and Jaiswala the 7th 
and largest one. The chaudhriship is hereditary; and 20 years ago each ghol onJy 
had one chaudhri. But the chaudhri families of Jaiswala and Manikpur were very 
large and this, it is said, led to an increase in the number of chaudhris. There has 
been a great deal of bad blood between the ghols. It appears to be permissible for a 
member of one ghol who is dissatisfied with the decision of his own group to join 
another ghol on payment of an “ entrance fee,” which varies from Ee. 1 to Es. 80. 
Whether this was always the practice, or whether the custom grew up in the course 
of the quarrel which is now to be mentioned is not quite clear. This quarrel, or 
rather series of quarrels, was as follows. Birstly, a certain woman peddled fruit with 
her basket on her head—an act considered derogatory to' the caste’s dignity—women 
should only sell at shops. Two brethren told her to stop doing so, or they would bring 
the matter before the panchayat. She and her husband said they would shoebeat 
these men. Ultimately the husband was excommunicated; it does not appear to 
which ghol he belonged, but at all events the Dalmau ghol took his part and 
allowed him to; join them on payment of Es. 80 (described as entrance fee). Secondly, 
a certain man (his ghol is not mentioned either) was excommunicated for a social 
offence ; and while his case was under trial a chaudhri of the Jaiswalas sent him 
an invitation to dinner “ by mistake .” He and his two fellow chaudhris were fined 
Es. 30. Thirdly, it was decided to have a hatha as certain fines had accumulated. 
The Dalmau chaudhri claimed his third of the money; but the Manikpur chaudhris 
who held the money refused, taking up the attitude that there was going to be a 
hatha to which the Dalmau people could come or not as they liked. The matter 
was then brought into court. There are several cases of men leaving one ghol for 
another. 
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These are the facts as they reached me. There is obviously much left un¬ 
explained. Points that need clearing are (1) Do the ghols meet in panchayat as 
separate units ? (2) If so, was it ghol or caste panchayat whioli punished the 
pefflar’s husband? (3) Was it ghol ox 03 ,st 6 panchatjat which punished the daiswala 
chaudhris ? 

I think the facts are probably as follows; these ghoh nxo in all probability 
merely jmoars or tats (local panchayats wit h separate jurisdictions) under another 
name. In their own country they would be separated by 20 odd miles from each 
■other. When they migrated to ljucknow, doubtless their numbers were small and 
they found it convenient to amalgamate their panchayats: which woiild bo easy 
enough, as even at home they couhl have mot in joint assembly to dcjcidts any im¬ 
portant point. We have seen instances in Sitapur wliere one jwmr will take in 
■an ofiender from another juimr on a mitigated punislnuont. This kind of thing 
might well occur in cases where juivars held different opinions; and .so long as dis¬ 
tance was a bar to any real commensality or intermarriage betweenandywwar 
(whatever theoretical commensality or intermarriage migiit exist) it would do little 
actual harm to their normal relations. Now it seems quite clear tliat the husband 
of the woman who peddled fruit was treated witli unnecessary liarshnos.s. His and 
her offences were not very great and to excommimioatu liim was extroinoly severe. 
It is quite possible that the Dalmau ghol thought so Q), and bo wore willing to 
■adopt him into their own ghol on payment of a fine: which was not an entrance 
fee, but a minor punishment substituted for excommunication, and quite suffici¬ 
ently severe, since the amount was Es. 80. It follows thoreforo that either 
this man was outcasted only by his own ghol or in general panchayat by the votes 
of Manikpur and Jaiswala, Dalmau dissenting. The second case however makes 
it probable that ghols do act independently; for it is difficult to see how the Jais- 
wala chaudhri could possibly invite a man to dinner “ by mistake,” whilst ho himself 
was actually helping to try him in the joint panchayat. Living side by side as 
they were, these cases wonld cause a groat deal more bad blood than they would if 
the ghols had been separated, as they usually would bo, by a wide stretch of country. 
The hxtha quarrel simply brought matters to a head. 

The case is interesting chiefly as exemplifying (1) that thoj/'mear or tat pan- 
chcoyats have merely arisen from considerations of convonienoo and distance, and 
there is nothing to prevent their amalgamation if the circumstances should change, 
(2) the conservatism of India, which helped to maintain these divisions in theory 
when they meant nothing in practice, with the result that if a further cause of 
cleavage arose, a fresh split was easy, (3) the working of the tat system in the 
matter of the mitigation of the decision of one tat by another tat, (4) the results 
of that system in the shape of the splitting up of an endogamons group. That 
these results do not occur more often can only be due to the fact that in practice 
the endogamons group is split up by distance, though in theory it may be one, 

336, Rajas ana caste panchayats,— There is little evidence to show that 
ruling rajas have any influence on the om%Q panchayats, though it is known to occur 
elsewhere. The cases of the Eajput raja and the Ohandel gentlemen who act as 
a kind of sarpanch in Oawnpore (paragraph 332) possibly come under this category; 
but in that case they interfere only in their own caste matters. Two curious inci¬ 
dents are however reported from Shahjahanpur. In one case two thohs (ox/uwrs) 
of the Dhobi caste quarrelled as to which thoh a certain village was in ; a pancJia- 
X/ai was held in it and both chaudhris claimed the chaudhris fee of Ee. 1-4 of which 
Ee. 1 had to be paid to the Eaja in whose estate the village lay. One chaudhri 
obtained a partcctria from the Eaja giving him authority to collect the fee. In the 
other a Dhobi claimed his rights as chaudhri in a court of law. He stated that 
his_ own grandfather had been made chaudhri by the grandfather of the present 
Eaja (not the same gentleman as in the other case): but that on his father’s death 
the Dhobis selected not himself but another man. The complainant had to admit 
that the hereditary principle though usual was not compulsory. 

33'?. Caste S^ahhas.— I have received notes on the G-aur (Brahman) Maha 
Sabha, the Taga Sabha, and the Yaishya Mahasabha, and it may be interesting to 
explain briefly the nature of these modern successors and to some extent supplan- 
ters of the old pancAayoi. The Gaur Maha Sabha is a central body consisting of 


mx,* -JiOWBvei j fox two porsonB are mentioned agt leaving the lialinau oyer thiis case# 

iins coma only have haan hacause they objected to the action taken by their own 
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100 elected members whose term of office lasts a year. The president is selected by 
these 100, and his term is also a year. It meets once a year. Its jurisdiction ex¬ 
tends nominally to the whole of India but it has little influence where there are 
no local Sabhas. It endeavours to reduce expenditure at births, marriages, and 
funerals, to inculcate the true principles of religion and the observance of religious 
rites, and to encourage the study of Sanskrit. It is a registered body. The Taga 
Sabha is known as Dan Tyagi Brahmana Prautia Sabha. (Tagas claim to be Brah¬ 
mans and derive their name from dan —charity and tyagi —renouncer: one who has 
renounced the acceptance of ofierings.) Its objects are the diffusion of knowledge 
and education. The Yaishya Mahasabha was established in 1893, and is the 
executive committee of the annual Yaish Conference. The subjects discussed by the 
conference are education, social reform, and the reduction of expenditure at festivals. 
There are local Sabhas in large cities whose duties are to give efiect to the resolutions 
passed by the conference. These are of the nature of panchayats and impose fines 
or excommunication. 

338. The relation of caste to sub-caste. —The importance of the sub-caste is 
already apparent from the account given of the panchayat system. It has been 
shown that the panchayat is of the endogamous group whether of caste or sub-caste; 
that there is no such thing as a caste panchayat if the caste is made up of 
endogamous sub-castes and that there is no such thing, strictly speaking, as a 
panchayat belonging to an exogamous sub-caste C). 

It would seem therefore that the true unit of classification is not the caste 
but the sub-caste, or rather the endogamous group. M. Senart said long ago that 
the real caste was the sub-caste because it was the true endogamous group, that the 
caste name is merely a general term including many castes (i.e. sub-castes) following 
the same occupation and that sub-caste should be substituted for caste in classifica¬ 
tion. To this there are many objections. The first is terminological: sub-caste is 
used to denote not only endogamous but exogamous group. Secondly, it has been 
said that most castes with endogamous sub-castes have a common tradition of 
origin as well as a common occupation to bind them together. I have already 
suggested that this is as a general rule not so. But thh'dly, the most important 
objection of all is that though the endogamy of the caste is with the very rarest 
exceptions, absolutely stringent, the endogamy of the sub-caste is much less so. It 
is said that to marry outside the sub-caste is an offence that can be expiated. 
Excommunication follows but can be wiped out in a purificatory ceremony, usually 
the prayaschitta 0. But even this fact is unimportant compared with the 
constant variations in the restrictions on marriage that occur in endogamous sub¬ 
castes. It does not appear very difficult to get rid of them altogether. The 
Brahman sub-castes are normally endogamous, but exceptions occur when circum¬ 
stances call for them (e.g. a paucity of girls). Saraswat occasionally marries Gaur, 
for instance : Sanadh and Jujhotia are both said to give their girls to Kanaujia, 
.and the former also to Gaur. And if the Brahmans can get rid of their endogamous 
restrictions, it is obviously easier still for other castes. Not only so but the 
.connubial restrictions between the same sub-castes vary from place to place. No 
more striking example of this can be found than the instance of the Oawnpore 
Dhanuks given in the ethnographic glossary at the end. Taking a single sub-caste, 
the Laungbarsa, we find that within the boundaries of a single district, it is (1) 
exogamous as regards one sub-caste, but endogamous as regards all others, (2) 
strictly endogamous, (3) strictly exogamous. Further wherever it is exogamous its 
exogamy varies in that it sometimes gives girls to, sometimes take them from, the 


(^) As regards exogamous sub-castes what seems to occur is that sub-castes who intermarry haye a common pan- 
chayat: but if for any reason they are endogamous to any particular sub-caste they cannot meet it in panchayat. A 
better way of putting the above statement is therefore that people who can intermarry can meet in panehayat t people 
who cannot do so cannot meet in panthayai. 'Ibis covers the curious case of the Dhanuks of Oawnpore (see below) 
whose panchayats follow their endogamous and exogamous variations- The only exceptions I have traced are (1) the 
Qalandar (a Muhammadan caste of wandering bear and monkey showmen, who might very well travel outside the 
ordinary rule). They used to consist of 3 exogamous sub-castes; one of these, the Ghindi, was practically outoasted (no 
body now will eat or smoker or marry with them) because they admitted a man into their sub-caste from another sub- 
caste, the Khokar, and he gave away to them the secret of a lot of Khokar charms (jadu). But in spite of this they still 
maintain their former common Aeryand the sarpanch is actually a Cbindi. (2) The Khunkhuniya Ahir (see 
below), who has no panchayat of his own though endogamous but can attend the panchayat of any other sub-caste. It 
should be noted that juwars. though they are exogamous groups, are in no sense sub-castes but mere local subdivisions, 
A man can only be born a member of an exogamous sub-caste, just as ha can of a caste: but he can become a member of 
a jUioar (cf. the cases of the Khatiks of Lucknow and Julahas and Behnas of Sitapur), I am inclined to think that 
the so-called exogamous sub-castes of Qalandars are really juwars since the split was due to the admission of a man of 
one group into another; it may be noted too that the Chindi live in a difierent district to the rest. 

(*} Amongst Brahmans, the rite of purification is called Chandrayan. 
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same sub-caste. How is it possible to cousidei' the I javiiigbarsii/ a caste, whou tho 
i^ery criterion of a caste is strict endogamy ? 

Nor is this all. Not only is a snb-casto cudogainous iii one |itn,ce and 
exogamous in another and both (^xoga],no^s and (vn(lo'>:i,itiotis in a, third, i)iit its 
marriage restrictions vary from time to tijno. A e:rste’s resliricfaons nv.vi'.r vary 
either in time or place. The Kiiatihs jiro endoganions ;i(hv:i/ys and everysvlnii'u: 
but tho Khatik,sub-castes are not, '. 1 ,'lu! c;i,s(! of the huc.kuow Ivliatiks (above 
paragraph 336) is most instructive as to the (dr(;iiiiis(in,uoes wliu-h l(^u,d to this, a,ud 
it is worth while following it up to understand tho iiiarttcir, Whs :u'e not told to 
what sub-castes these throe p/w)f.s belougtMl; l)iit si)u;o a,t one tiiiie tlu^y int(ir- 
marriod they obviously at one timo hxruuul part of one siib-cmstcs whic.h w(i may 
call X. In Lucknow, therefore, a few years back, there were oertaiin (uidogaaiunis 
sub-castes—say X, Y, Z. There are now to all inrimts aiiid purpos(iS (1 suh-e.,as|,(w, X 
(the rest of this sub-casto minus the 3 Y, Z, aiiid A'la,nik|)iir, ,)a.iswa.lai a,ud 

Dalman. X is endogamons as regards Y and Z, l)iit tixogaanoiis a,s rega.rds I,lie 3 
ghol sub-castes : each, of the 8 ghol sidncastcs is endogaanous as r(':.i;a,i'ds (U'e.ry otiuvr 
division save X ; Y and, Z are coniplotely oudoganiou.s. M(,!a,ntime etsewlim-e, say 
in Eac Bareli wlionce tlie ghoh first came, either oidy 3 suh-e.astes will he supjiosed 
to exist as usual, all ondogauious : or if hy :i,ny elnuice a,nd on the force of 
the .Biickuow analogy the throe ,y/xo/.s' are there also eousidored to he suh-irmtos wo 
shall get a further variation — X a.nd tlie 3 g/i-als will a,II lie shown !i,s c.vogamons to 
each other and ondogamoua to everylK.idy else. (,)r let ns suppose thaif. a,ft(,ir 
a certain lapse of time when tlie Luclcnow ghols haud hee.u firmly e.stadilished 
in ]popuiar estimation as suh-castos, the tronbie is pa,licdi(!d up (a,ud we lia,V(‘. had 
evidence from Av^amgarh to show that sucli (piarrois m:i/y r,a,iJso a. split of the same 
kind to last for years, only to Im mended in the end), we sha.ll get in (Viickiiow yet 
anotlier variation. Or some of the , 7 /mL may come to terms aaul not a,ll : when 
there M'ill be still a further variation. Y(.;t the cause of lihis (pia,rre! wa.s tri\'ial 
enough: similar quarrels must occur aga,in a,iid aigniii iu a,II castes. 'I'he diversity 
of sub-castes in dif'foro.ufi places, tlio diversity of tlie restrief.ious obtaining between 
them atdilTereut time,sand in diJIerent planes need tiierefore ca,iise no surpi'ise. 'JMio 
DbanulvS of Oawnporo are liy no meariis abnorma,l. 'I'he 'I'iniiholis aJford another 
instance. T'hcy lia,ve amongst othei,’ suh-castes tlie .)'a.iswa,v and Ohanra,siya. .In 
Bahraich and (Jawnpore the former is eirdogaiuous : hut in Diuio it intermarries 
with, the Kathyar or .Kathwar, in Ca,w.npore if) does noli. Now tilie Ivadhyar is tho 
sole Tamholi sxd)-easte wliieli does not jiermit widow ,re,mat,’riaige. khiice tlie d'aiswar 
a.nd Kathyar intormarry, it soorn,s proliable that tJio Iva,thya,r broke off from tho 
Jai,swar owing to this custom; and if in Lnao eit]i(,ir tlie Kathya,v have igN'eii hi up 
or the Jaiswar hawi talcen to ob,serving it, it would account for tlieir inti.irinanyiug 
there and not elsewliore. Tlie Clhanrasiya siniilariy is found in llnao, dalaun, and 
Cawnpore and in -Jalaun intermarries with tlie Kandariya, also probably the result 
of a split from the (lliaiiirasiya which has since lieeu mended. T'liose examples 
serve to sliow tlie infinite variety in sub-oastes and tho consequent impossihiliiiy of 
using them as a basis for classification, since in nature and number they are never 
the same from district to district or census to census. 

339. The origin of sub-castes. —3.’]ie origin of most ,sub-ca.stGsia shrouded in 
the obscurity of tlie past and there is generally notiiing but tho name and an occasional 
legend to explain how it came into being. A majority of the names are 
local. These may be vague, referring only to a point of the compass (’) : or 
rebate to a more or less well ilefined part of the country O? or to a town (ancient 
or modern) (^); and in tho last two oases the part of tho country may be either 
within or without the province. Occasionally one finds an epionymous title (’^ or 
a totemistie section though these last are usually reserved for exogamous 
rather than endogamous sections, as is natural, and are found chiefly among low 
tribal castes. The names of other castes are also very common. These may 
occasionally be the name of the particular (higher) caste or clan that was 
served by this sub-caste, from which, they borrowed the name (®): or may point to 

, (^) Purbiya (eastern), UUariya (northern), 

(^) Madhaaiya (Maclliyadosa), Antarvedi, (the lower Jumna-Grangas Poab)^ Sarwariyji (Sarjapari«dwollerfl beyond 
the Sarju) 

(3) jlanaujia, ^aksona (Sanldsa), Srivastava (Saraswati), Jaunpiina, Jaiswar. 

{*) Banbausi (Raja Vena);, Nandabansi; and most words ending in hmisi. 

(®) Maxkam (tortoise), Sanwan {san —hemp), G*idbla 

(*) Muu Dhohi^ Kmhhwaha Bhat, Panwat* Busadh, Tho Bhatg have a great many aiioh sub*castea, 
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the elements from which the caste was made up 0); or simply denote a close con¬ 
nection between the castes (-). There are many occupational titles of all kinds, 
some akin to nicknames (■^); finally a few denote changes in social practice 0, or 
particular religious tenets (“). 

340. Accretion and fission.— -How the sub-castes arose, there is as I have 
said, generally nothing but the name to show ; but it appears that most cases if 
not all are cases of either accretion or fission. Accretion would occur when a group 
tacked itself on to another group because it practised the same occupation, or per¬ 
haps held the same religious beliefs. Long before there were castes it is probable 
that the guilds grew chiefly in this way. A goldsmith guild would come into being 
amongst either the aborigines or the Vaishyas ; to this guild Brahman and Kshatriya 
and all sorts of other groups who w’ere also goldsmiths by profession would join 
themselves. Local sub-castes would possibly also be accretions in many cases. 
There would be (say) Telis everywhere ; and as the Telis of one place grew 
gradually into a caste (probably md a guild), the Telis of other places wnuld become 
as gradually included in it. Or put in another way, each of the old political 
divisions of India evolved its own functional groups: and wdien all those who 
followed one occupation came to be regarded as one caste (whenever that was), the 
functional groups, now sub-castes, would be distinguished by their local names 00- 
Sectarian castes obviously grew by a process of accretion; the Bishnoi caste 
mentioned in the ethnographic glossary (q. v.) is an excellent example. But the 
principles on which accretions to castes occur at the present day are also the 
principles on which entirely new castes come into being; and they invariably 
involve previous fission from some other caste. It will be more convenient therefore 
first to consider the growth of sub-castes by fission. 

341 . Sub-castes due to fission.— If a caste is a solid (or solidified) body, it is 
made up of much less solid bodies, its sub-castes: and these have a strong tendency 
to break off, and having done so, either to solidify themselves, or to gravitate to 
other bodies. The causes of such a break are various. A difference of locality ma)'' 
cause it, or the adoption or abandonment of a degrading occupation ; a change in 
social practices : pollution of some kind, possibly involved in a change of social 
practices ; an increase in prosperity: or, as we have seen, a caste quarrel—may all 
lead to fission and its consequences. 

(1) Difference oj locality. —As regards fission due to a change in locality it is 
impossible to speak with certainty. When one finds a caste divided into several 
endogamous sub-castes, some of which belong to different localities, it is impossible 
to say whether these sub-castes grew up independently in the first place, and with 
the lapse of time and the improvement of communications joined together to form 
a caste whilst preserving their endogamy : or whether from a caste a sub-caste went 
oft' to settle in another place, became known by that place’s name, and was com¬ 
pelled by mere distance to become endogamous. That it would naturally become 
endogamous is certain : distance would prevent would-be husbands going to their 
original homes to get a wife and, as a correspondent points out, such a man would 
probably not get one even if he did go, since in the absence of railways and penny 
postage, separation of this kind would mean lifelong separation and parents would 
refuse to give him a daughter. But that the formation of the local sub-caste is 
often due to change of locality is shown by many legends. Not only have many 
caste and sub-castes traditions of an original home whence they migrated but some 
definitely ascribe their present endogamic rules to that migration. The Sarwaria 
Brahmans for instance ascribe their origin to their ancestors having been sent to 
perform the yagia (purificatory) ceremony for P^ama after he had killed Eawan : on 


(^) Chhatri and Masto^i Sonar, Visvalcorma or Ojha (Brahman) or Tumariya Lohar. 

(*) JBarai— Tamboli and Tamholi —Barai; Dhnrkur —Bom and Dom —Bharhar, &c., &c. 

P) Bhalwal (shield-maker) among Barhais: Gadbaiya |donkey-drivers) among Bhobis ; Ghorcharha (horseman) 
among Ahirs, &c. 

(^) Byahnt (married, i.e. forbidding widow marriage) is the most common. 

{®) Pachpjria and Maha'biria (Tehs). 

(®) Some very important deductions follow from this— namely (1) that local snb-castes may connote racial diSer- 
enoes and (2) that the sub-caste is frequently racial, whilst the main caste is usually functional, in origin. To this it diay 
also he added that when the sub-castes are not local (and therefore possibly racial) they often appear to belong to and be 
sprung of different social classes. Bace and social grade go together and consequently both these deductions agree with 
the theory of the origin of caste sketched earlier in the chapter^ They also throw light on the matter of anthropometry. 
The majority of measurements hitherto made did not distinguish between caste and suh-oaste. If castes are made up of 
numerous groups of diSerent racial origin, it would not be surprising to find {as has been found) differences in physical 
type in the same caste. Though anthropometry has been greatly discredited as a test of race, it is obvious that if this 
view is right anthropometry to be of any value should work on a basis of sub-caste not of caste ; though even here owing 
to a long-continued process of fission and fusion, the result would probably only be confusion. 
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their return they were not received by the Kanaujias to whom they belonged, and 
were made to settle across the Sarju. 

(2) Adoption or abandonment of a degrading occupation .—This is much the 
most common cause of fission, and cases distinctly traceable to it occur even at 
the present day. To these must be added all the occupational sub-castes which 
(though the exact process is no longer traceable) probably arose in most oases from 
the same cause. Sometimes the sub-caste which comes into being forms merely a 
fresh sub-caste in the same caste : sometimes when there is no possible connection 
between the occupation abandoned and the one adopted it forms a fresh caste 
altogether. I give instances of both here though the latter type of case will also 
have to be referred to in fuller detail later on. 

Bhar and Raj Bhar were obviously one in the past. The ]5har now 
keeps pigs, the Eaj Bhar does not and they are separate sub-castos. Probably in 
view of the exalted position of the Bhar in old times, this fission was due to the 
adoption, not the abandonment, of this degrading function. 

Belwars claim to bo Sanadh Brahmans, and since in most of their 
customs they are orthodox Brahmans, their claim is probably correct (^). They 
took to dealing in cattle and cattle-carried commodities, which caused their 
separation. Now some of them in Hardoi have given up this profession and. other 
non-Brahmanical habits like smoking tobacco : and though tliese customs have 
been followed for 160 years at least, the Plardoi Behnas are again being rqcogniKeu 
as Sanadh Brahmans, intermarrying with them and receiving the padagan or 
Brahmanioal salutation. 

In Mainpuri Ahirs have the curious subdivision of Dw.ijat, Uttam 
Sudras, and Adham Sudras. The last two are clearly a case of fission, and it is 
due to the fact that they take menial service. 

Kuta Banjaras are an occupational oSshoot due to their following the 
profession of husking rice. 

Kayastha-Mochis are said to be Kayasthas who have taken up the 
profession of saddlers. 

Kayastha-Bharbhunjas similarly are Kayasthas who have taken up grain- 
parching. It may be noted that several of the Bharbhunja sub-castes plamly point 
to Kayastha origin, e.g. Kaithia, Srivastava, and Saksena. 

Kayastha-Darjcis again are Kayasthas who have taken to tailoring. 

Chamar-Julahas in Moradabad are said to be an occupational offshoot 
of the Jatiya Chamar who have taken to weaving. The Jatiya Chamar claims 
•descent from a Jat and his Ghamarin mistress. They are occasionally called 
Bhuiyars (weavers). 

Mochi, now a caste, is merely an occupational offshoot from Chamar. 

The G-haruk is an occupational offshoot from the Kahar, due to the 
fact that Kahars took service with Europeans. Many of the Kahar sub-castes are 
occupational. 

The Kumhar sub-castes are largely occupational. We have theBardhiya 
or Baldiya (using oxen), the Gladhere or Gadhila (using donkeys), the Hateria (or 
Gola) who does not make pots with a wheel but by hand (/^a^e^^-pahn), Kasgar 
(Kuzagar) who makes goblets, Intpaz (who makes bricks). All these are as a rule 
endogamous. 

Phansiyas are Pasis in Moradabad who have taken to the occupation 
of fruit-selling and changed their name (see ethnographic glossary). 

Singhariyas are an occupational offshoot of uncertain origin. They 
■grow the ground nut. They claim to be Rajputs of various kinds but are probably 
either Kahars or Kachhis. 

There appears to have been a curious case of fission and accretion 
between the Nat and Banjara in Moradabad. The former consist of Gual, Chaudhri, 
and Kanchan (divided into Kabutar and Kalabaz). Amongst the G-uals, only 
married women dance and sing : the Kanohans make their unmarried girls dance, 
sing, and prostitute themselves. The Ohaudhris are Kabutar Kanohans who have 
risen in the social scale by giving up dancing and taking to agriculture. The Kala¬ 
baz (acrobats) was formed by fission from the Kabutar. Ghaudhris will marry Kabu¬ 
tar girls. Surge Gual Nats appear to have taken to trade during last 10 years and 
now call themselves Badi Bahjaras, though the other Banjaraslook down on them. 

A small matter pomting to Brahmaiiioal otigin le their habit of sitting dkarna at a debtor’s door ; it would 
have no effect of QOUtBO, niiless the Belwshr was a Bmhman. ; : '■ ' ' 
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Tlie Gidhiya is an occupational (hunting) offshoot from the Bawariya 
(see ethnographical glossary). 

The Balahar is an occupational offshoot from the Dorn tribe. He 
beats the drums at weddings. 

Kayasbha-Senduria (Gorakhpur) are similar to Kayastha-Mochis. They 
sell sendur (red lead). 

The Khunkhuniya Ahir is the privileged mendicant of the Ahir caste and 
its only occupational sub-caste. 

The Khatiks of Cawnpore have 3 occupational sub-castes; Eajgar (masons), 
Sombatta (rope-makers), and Mewafarosh (fruit-sellers). There also appears to 
be a fourth sub-caste in the making, drawn from all three, which sells pork and is 
known as Bekanwala. 

Many more instances of occupational sub-castes some of which must obviously 
fall into this category could be found in the pages of Crooke. 

(3) Change in social practices. —The most common instance of this is the 
Byahut sub-caste found in several castes, e.g. the Kalwar, Lohar, Nai, and Teli, 
where the particular section is marked off by refusing to marry any but virgin 
brides. Another excellent instance are such cases as the Basor, Bansphor, Bharkar, 
all branches of the Dom tribe who have broken off from them on giving up their 
wandering habits and settling down (}). There are also certain social differences 
between the Dhe and Hele Jats ; and the Khare and Dusre sections of Srivastava 
Hayasthas may also be due to some original social difference. The Purbi and 
Pachhmi Sonars in Benares are divided on the subject of widow-remarriage : the 
latter (or one section of them, the Ajudhiabasi) permit it. Baiswar and Jaiswar 
•Kurmis in Sitapur are looked down on for the same reason. In Jhansi the Sadh 
Kori is said to be superior to all others as he will not eat flesh. The Kayastha 
Darzis and Kayastha Sendurias try to account for their fission by alleging that they 
could not stand the drinking habits of the Kayasthas proper (!) ; whilst the Bhar- 
bhunjas in the same district are said to have left the Kandus for a similar reason 
(the Bharbhunjas in this case being the offenders), and the Turaha the Kahar. 
Instances of this however seem to be now uncommon : the change in social practice 
seems to be usually a result of the fission (which in such cases is generally due 
to increased prosperity) and not its cause. 

(4) Changes due to pollution including alleged low origin. —Cases of these are 
rather more common, as might be expected. In Sitapur the Behnas or Dhuniyas 
have 3 sub-castes, nominally endogamous, Mehtariya, Khwaja Mansuri, and 
Qassaiya. The Qassaiya is an occupational offshoot which has taken to butcher’s 
work and the other two will have nothing to say to it. These two alike 
claim the higher status ; the Mehtariya says the Khwaja Mansuri used to keep pigs, 
the Khwaja Mansuri retaliates that the Mehtariya is the offspring of a Khwaja 
Mansuri and a female sweeper (Mehtarani). The Kurmia Ahirs of Hardoi are 
said to be the descendants of an Ahir and a Kurmi mother and are despised in 
consequence. The Gual Ahir in Bijnor is looked down on because he is said 
to be descended from the servants (cattle-herds) of the true Ahirs who owned the 
cattle. The Hikhar or Salia sub-caste of the Gadariyas is despised because of a 
similar stigma of illegitimacy, though elsewhere “ Nikhar ” is interpreted as 
“ pure ; ” whilst in Cawnpore the Dhingar is despised because he follows some 
Muhammadan customs. The Khagi-Chauhan (vide ethnographical glossary 
“Chauhan”) is clearly of mixed origin. The Jatiya Chamar is of mixed origin 
which is indicated by the name. The Dakaut and Mahabrahman would also be 
polluted Brahmans. Amongst the Luniyas is found a sub-caste which is reported 
under the name of Gola Agaria, who claim a Thakur origin : they are obviously 
the same as Crooke’s Agaris who claim such an origin and are known as Gole 
(bastard) Thakurs. In a village in Cawnpore were found some “ Thakur Arakhs ” 
consisting of two or three families which, as the Cawnpore ethnographical officer 
says, were obviously the descendants of some mixed xmion. To these instances 
must be added other cases of bastards born of mixed marriages. They are mentioned 
as occurring in the case of four castes, Gujar, Eajput, Brahman, and Bhar- 
hhunja ; and are known as do gala. These unfortunates are compelled to marry 
amongst themselves. An instance is reported of the daughter of a Bargujar 


(1) Query—are the yatious Bhangi castes (they are not really sub-castes) instances of the same thing 7 The rela¬ 
tion between Bhangi and Dom is remarkably close in every possible respect and it is quite possible that the Bhangis 
-Bnce formed part of the Dom tribe and broke ofi on settling down (as of course they must) to their present avocation^ 
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Eaitiut by a Nai inistress who was married to the son of a Eajpnt of anotlier sept 
by a similar union. They are obviously similar to thc^ lhakiir iVraluis just men" 
■tioned. There is a proverb, sarcastic enough in the ch'cumstancos : iuya man& 
so rdni, chhdni hinU diii” The Eaja’s love is a Eani, even if she. live by gather¬ 
ing cowdung. It may be so, but the Eajput s love novel becoinos a Eajputni. 

(6) Changes due to increased prospcri/g.-- of this kind are rare; 
indeed only two or three are mentioned whicli can be delinitdy |)ulj down to such 
a cause. There is firstly the case of the prosperous Kalwar who insists on calling 
-merely, so far as one can see, b(X)ause it sounds better. Bocond- 
sub-casto of Kiirmis, cliielly because of the rise of its leading 

a separate cMiSte. It luis legends of its 
own which assimilate it to the liiscn Eajputs and it Inis givayii up widow-reniarriage. 
But as a caste’s prosperity increases, it usually ta,kes a diJ'fereut lino. It 
does not merely out itself adrift from its humble relativc'.s ; it trie,a tu_ push its way 
into the ranks of a higher caste, usually tlie Eajput. Many iristoricirl cases are 
mentioned in the pages of Crooke and 1 need not refer to tlieui. I Jiavo already 
referred to several modern cases in an oai’Iier paragraph : I may also lucmticm the 
case of the Jujhotia Brahmans (see otJmograirlucal glossaiiy), tfio Ivbagis who 
claim Eajput origin, and of some Taanholis in Bijnor who tdaiin to Iks G-aur Brah¬ 
mans ; whilst (thanks in part to the actual pros(aico of Ivuiyastlia .l)arv;is and 


, himself Mahajan— 
ly, the Sainthwar 
family (of Padrauna in Gorakbpmr), is now a 

/v-xTTW vicrl"\ 1 aI'X o.ciaiiYiilci.hA •l-.n lildA I'Jini'iiyiltjf? 


Kayastha Bharblmnjas) both Baiyns and Bliarhhunjas soenu to he setting up a 
semi-general claim to be all Kayasthas. It is not for .ints to i)r(j.tu)unco on the. 
truth or falsity of these claims ('): all tliat I am contun'ntid. to point out is that, if 
the caste had not prospered, they would not have boon muido. 

342. Sub-castes due to changes in religion.--B; is natural tliali wlion i n any 
caste any piartioular group takes to some now or nrmsual worshii), espcicijally if 
other members of the caste or suh-casto do not approver of it, that g.roup aliould 
break off and become an endogamous suly-cuisto. Amongst Hindus such sub-caistcs 
are not very common simply bccauso the Il'indu is a toku-ant pers(.)u in maliters of 
religion and generally bo will care very little what paidicailar god or godling a man 
believes in or how ho worships him. .All lie cartis about Is what and witJi whom 
he eats and drinlcs and whom he ma,n:ios: and so long as ho does not bnsak caste 
laws in these matters ho will let him believe anything he likc'.s so long as the 
Brahman’s supremacy is not disputed. We do however find, the M^ah,:d)iria and 
Pachpiriya suh-castes in the Toli caste, tho latter also in the Halwai, and the 
Nanakshahiin the Barhai, Bhangi, and Kadhora: whilst the Badh suh-oasto of 
Koris may also be a case of fission due to change of religion. Tho imjst important 
and commonest cases are those of tho Muhammadan Buh-castes of castes common 
to both religions: their names are often the same in both the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan branches and it is probable that many sucli snb-oastos are oases of this 
kind of fission. Another point worth noting is that tho Christian memhers of 
castes .are now apparently forming, or at all events are regarded by Hindus as 
forming into sub-castes. One or two ethnographical officers speak of Ciiristian 
Bhangis as if they were a Bhangi sub-caste : and apparently some of these men 
seem to think of themselves in much the same light, describing themselves as 
Bhangi Isai (2). I have already given reasons (chapter TV, paragraph 139) for 
considering such a development to be, from the Hindu point of view, quite normal. 
One ofiioer speaks of the Arya movement as likely to introduce a similar result and 
it is quite possible that if they ever are regarded as merely Hindu sectarians, 
Arya ” sub-castes may he added to various castes. At present however there is 
no sign of it; the Arya in 99 per cent, of oases simply gives his caste name, as b 
he were an ordinary Hindu. Jain Banias, of course, often describe their sub-caste 
(or to be more accurate, in this case their caste) as Jaini or Saraogi. 

343. Rigidity of the rules regarding sub-caste commensality and endo¬ 
gamy.-— Generally speaking, the commensal, connubial, and intet-panahaycu cus¬ 
toms all follow each other : that is to say sub-castes who can intermarry, can alsc 
hold ipint petnohayats and eat any kind of food and drink or smoke together. Oi 
the other hand it is probable that it would not he sufficient that two sub-oastes oar 
intermarry to enable them to eat together r they must have actually intermarried 
At the present time this Would rarely make any difference, hut it serves to shov 

; (^) I liav^ mdeed BMggested that tWreisHotHirig impOssiWem theift, 

Hindns) may or may not he a religions \ 
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that comiaeiisality becomes possible with actual relationship. Hypergamic res¬ 
trictions seem to introduce no variations in this rule. All Eajput septs have 
hypergamous rules but if they have intermarried they can eat together: the 
Dhanuk sub-castes also have hypergamy, but though a Badhib in one part will not 
give his daughter to a Laungbarsa he can still eat, drink, and smoke with him, 
because he can take a Laungbarsa damsel to wife. I can find no variations to 
this and indeed none could be expected. The basis of the existing commensality, 
as of the joint 'panchdya', is relationship though marriage and it would be the 
extreme of purism not to eat with one’s wife’s relations, though some Brahmans 
do carry purism to such a pitch C). As regards endogamous sub-castes the matter 
is different, and the rules are varied. G-enerally speaking the rule seems to be 
that if a caste is endogamous it will eat or drink with nobody else; which is the 
converse and natural corollary of the rule stated at the beginning of this para¬ 
graph. To do so involves severe punishment. A Karaul Baheliya can neither eat, 
drink or smoke with any other kind of Baheliya on pain of permanent outcasting. 
If amongst the Dhanuks a Laungbarsa man and Badhik woman married contrary 
to the rules of hypergamy, they would be fined and have to annul the marriage. 
Elsewhere where the Laungbarsa is the superior sub-caste, a similar result would 
follow if he married his daughter to a Badhib, but he would be permanently out- 
casted if he married her to a Taihal, who is beyond the exogamous pale. In other 
words a breach of the rule of hypergamy is less serious an offence than a breach 
of the law of endogamy. Similarly intermarriage or commensality by any other 
Gadariya with a Dhingar Gadariya would involve permanent outcasting. 
Amongst the Kahars, to eat, drink or smoke with another sub-caste involves fine ; 
to marry outside the sub-caste involves permanent outcasting. Among the 
Eayastha members of different endogamous sub-castes may smoke together in 
narial fashion (i.e. putting their hands to the stem of the pipe but not putting the 
pipe itself in their mouths), or drink, or eat paklca food together : but may not 
intermarry or eat kachcha food together, on pain of permanent outcasting. 
Amongst the Khatiks either commensality or endogamy among endogamous 
sub-castes would involve permanent outcasting, though the offender’s son could 
get back into caste by a fine and feast. The case amongst the Lodhas is more 
complicated. Commensality between endogamous sub-castes as well as intermar¬ 
riage is punished by fine; the married pair must also give each other up. 
Seduction of a woman of one’s own sub-caste is punished by permanent ex- 
communication. The Srivastava and Umar Nais can intermarry and share food 
;and drink ; but if either committed these acts with any other sub-caste, permanent 
outcasting would follow. Amongst the Qalandars a breach of the restriction on 
intermarriage with the Ghindi sub-caste only involves a fine. Amongst the Telis of 
Oawnpore a breach of the endogamous restrictions would involve a fine only; but in 
Moradabad it would involve excommunication. All the above instances come from 
Cawnpore. In Gorakhpur it is said that any breach of the endogamous restrictions 
involves outcasting in any out of 21 castes 0. From Btah it is stated that though 
endogamous restrictions amongst the Eayastha sub-castes are still strict and a breach 
of them involves excommunication it is only partial because the more enlightened 
members of the community sympathize with the offenders. This is a change due to 
modern progress; as is the all but complete disappearance of commensal restrictions 
in the same caste. In Bijnor the penalty for intermarriage between two endogamous 
sub-castes (Dhingar and Nikhar) of the Gadariya is permanent excommunication ; 
commensality how'ever is . condoned if not permitted. There are also examples 
from Moradabad and Ghazipur, but they merely strengthen what has been 
said above. Generally speaking it may be said that the penalty for intermarriage 
between endogamous sub-castes is excommunication more or less permanent; the 
sole exceptiorji seem to be the Lodha and the Teli, both in Cawnpore. The 
information about breaches of the commensal law is less satisfactory: but it is 
obvious that as a general rule the offence is not regarded as so serious, and there 
are variations in practice. On the other hand it is stated that even breaches of the 
sub-caste endogamous restrictions can occasionally be forgiven on performance of 


(^) I have seea it recorded soraewbere that one kind of Brahman cannot eat food cooked by hiB own mother-in- 
law in any house but his own. I also remember a Brahman telling me that normally speaking the only food he could 
eat was what had been cooked by himself or his wife. But such cases are probably extreme. 

(2) Ahir, Bahebya, Bhaxbhunja, Bhat, Bhuinhar, Chamarj Dorn, Gadariya, Mali, Koeri, Kurmi, Kori, Kumhar, 
Kahar, Kayastha, Khatik, Hai, Pasi, Sonar, Teli. These 21 castes were inquired into generallyj but few reports were 
as full as those of Oawnpore, Moradabad, Gbazipur, and Gorakhpur. 
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the prayaschitta ceremony (e.g. amongst Kumhars and Ahirs in Gliaziipur) : whilst 
as regards cominensality there is probably a distinction niiwle between eating 
Tcaohcha d,nd pakha iood. A very large number ol castes will take p^'kka food 
from other castes, and it is scarcely conceivable that they would not_ also take it 
from other sub-castes of their own caste. In all probability the restrictions referred 
to above refer chiefly to kachoha food. 

344. Summary.—We may now attempt to sum up what appc'.ars to be the 
general principles on which the caste system is based in the mattcvr of pmicha- 
yats, commensality and intermarriage. 

(1) The unit to be considered and which goAvrus the situation, is not the 
caste or the sub-caste, but the endogamous group, Mdietlier it be caste or sub-caste. 

(2) Normally, if two persons can intermarry, tlu'.y can oat, drink, and smoko 
together and meet together in pandiayat: if tliey cannot inttuMuarry, they (sannot 
meet in panohayat, nor can they cat haoholia footl togetluvr. It is probably 
generally possible for them to eat paklca food togctlior n.nd drink togctlua.-, at all 
events if they will do so with members of other castes altogotlun', and provided 
that either of the snh-castes ooncernod is not one wlvich lias broken off for some 
cause which involves pollution in any way. 

(3) It follows that 'panchayuts are only of (1) endogamous sub-castes, 
or (2) castes that have no endogamous sub-castes, and not of oxogamous sub- 
castes. 

(4) The panchayat. is not however, as a rule, an assembly of, or representing, 

the whole endogamous group. An endogamous group may have within it dozens 
of which are chosen only from members of that group residing in a 

particular locality; and these are the normal pane Aa?/a!5,s\ Occasionally several 
such panchayats meet together to consider important matters. 

(5) Though sub-caste restrictions on endogamy are strict, they arc subject to 
variation due either (1) to ciroumstanoes such as a lack of girls which makes it 
impossible to maintain them, (2) to quarrels of various kinds whicli result in 
fission of tbe sub-caste into various other groups, whicli, according to circum¬ 
stances, may be oxogamous to some of tlio riisultant groups, and eudogiiimous to 
others ; whilst if the quarrel is of tlio particular kind which, may cause one or more 
of the resultant groups to be looked down on by the rest, thci exogainous rules may 
be modified by hypergamous restrictions. 

(6) The penalty for broaches of sub-caste endogamy appears to be as severe 
as the penalty for similar breaches of caste endogamy—namely outcasting which is 
usually permanent. Indeed it is often more severe, for certain broaches of caste 
endogamy (e.g. where the o.ffender sins with a person of a biglier caste) in some 
castes are leniently treated. On the other hand it is probable that in some cases 
the sin can be washed away by a purificatory rite. 

(7) The penalty for breaches of sub-caste commensal restrictions varies in 
difierent castes but generally speaking it would seem that sub-casto and caste 
commensality are much on a par in this respect; but where a distinction is drawn 
between Gomm.ensality with a higher and lower caste, suh-oaste and lower caste 
commensality seem to be treated alike. In other words, both as regards intermar¬ 
riage and commensality, the word “ higher ” is strictly interpreted and does not 
include “ equal,” as of course sub-castes normally are. 

346. Some curiosities among sub-castes.— It is noticeable that there are 
several pairs of castes, one (or each) of which has a sub-caste known by the name 
of the other caste. Such pairs are the Ahir-G-ujar, the I^arai-Tamboli, the Arabh- 
Khangar,. the Bhar-Dusadh, the Bhaf-Pasi, whilst there are many such correlations 
amongst the Bom and Bhangi caste. Cases such as the Barai-Tamboli are 
intelligible enough : they are both connected with the trade in betel, and though 
the traditional difference is that the Barai grows the plant and the Tamboli sells 
it, it is merely traditional. In G-orakhpur the two terms are practically synonym-' 
ons, Tamboli being restricted rather to the city folk who deal with this 
commodity. It is easy too to see how either could contain a sub-caste called by the 
other’s name. The two are necessary to each other (a man cannot sell betel if 
nobody grows it and it is no use for a man to grpw it, if nobody sells it). In such- 
cases as the Ahir-Gujar, the Bhar-Dusadh, the Bhar-Pasi, and the Bom affinities, 
the correlation obviously points: to raoial kinship. I need not go into this for 
Mr. Orooke deals exhaustively: with the suhjeet. The close relationship between 
Ahir, Jat, and Gujar is well khowh. The Arakh-Khangar seems to be a real case 
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of confusion. In Gawnpore one of the Arakh sub-castes is Bal, which is 
according to Mr. Crooke a Khangar sub-caste ; whilst Khangars in that district 
say that across the Jumna Arakhs and Khangars are “two separate equal castes 
forming one united hiradari with one fanchayat and marrying, eating, and drinking 
amongst themselves ”—which can only mean that they are really two exogamous 
sub-castes of the same caste. There is a sub-caste of Arakhs called Khagar (or 
Khangar), and the Khangars have a legend that the Arakhs are a Khangar offshoot, 
which seems to be correct. The Khangar is a caste that has risen in the normal 
way {vi& gotras provided by a “ venal” Brahman) and it is probable that they left 
the Arakhs, who are much lower in the social scale, behind in the process. 

A curious case is reported from Gawnpore. The Kanaujia Bharbhunjas regard 
the Halwai as an equal caste, so much so that if a Kanaujia follows the trade of 
Halwai he will intermarry with true Halwais though he would not if he followed 
any other trade. Those who have so intermarried hold joint panchayats. If this 
is so it is a curious reversion to an endogamous trade guild system. Both 
Bharbhunjas and Halwais have a section named Kanaujiya. 

There is also much confusion between Kewat and Mallah. One of the 
Kewat sub-castes is given as Jariya which is given by Grooke as a Mallah sub-caste; 
whilst the Batham sub-caste appears in both castes. As for the confusion, the 
following facts speak for themselves. One man in Gawnpore before the ethno¬ 
graphical ofl&cer stoutly declared he was a Kewat, but two friends as stoutly 
maintained that the first man had forgotten (!) his caste and that all three (they 
were all Bathams) were Mallahs, They admitted that they were sometimes called 
one, sometimes the other. Another man said first he was both Mallah and 
Kewat, and then asserted he was Mallah but kept on speaking of himself as a 
Kewat. Neither the Jat nor the G-ujar appears to have any endogamous sub-castes 
though both have innumerable exogamous gotras or clans ; the Gujars say they 
possess 100,084 of these. The Ahar and Ahir have always been supposed to 
be closely akin. The Ahir himself derives his name from ahhir (fearless); they 
say they settled in Gujarat after the war of the Mahabharata. The division into 
Ahar and Ahir was the result of an internecme strife which occurred “ after the 
death of Lord Blrishna.” Of late there have been attempts to accommodate this 
very ancient quarrel by promoting intermarriages but without much success. 
Another curious point is reported from Bijnor about Ahirs, viz. that the Jadubansi 
and Nandbansi sub-castes are on the high road to amalgamation. The ostensible 
cause is that they belong to the same ancestry; though they smoke together, 
they have not yet begun to intermarry but it is expected that they soon will. 
Amongst the Kanaujia Kurmis in Sitapur there is a curious local custom of 
hypergamy (^). They are divided into three septs, Southern, Northern, and Chau- 
dhris. The Chaudhris live in four villages, divided into two groups of two each. 
Southern takes bride from Northern and Ghaudhris ;—Northern takes brides from 
Chaudhris :—one group of Chaudhris takes brides from the other group, but only 
gives its daughters to Southern ; so that Northern can only get brides from the 
second group of Chaudhris. 

346. Caste and sub-caste in the Hills.— The information on this point is 
precise and valuable, and I give much of it verbatim. Mr. Stowell, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Garhwal, writes as follows ' 

“ The Eajputs of Garhwal are or used to be divided into three classes, the high caste 
Bajputs, second class or ordinary Rajputs and third class or Khasias; many of the last class 
(Khasias or Khas Rajputs) did not rank as Rajputs at all . . . Mr. Pauw in his settlement 

Report ’of 1896 .remarks on the constant process of Khasis putting on the junto 

and raising themselves into the ranks of Rajputs . . . . . But nowadays all such 

distinctions are breaking down ... . . . Respectable families of the first group still as a 

rnle intermarry with their own group. But even with them it is becoming more a matter of 
material position and of the individual than of the former status of the clan. -Bor instance 
amongst the Ringwara Rawats (fir.st class).the poorer members of the clau have 


(^) The report from Sitapur about Kurmis shows how difficult it is to get correct information about sub-*castes : 
it varies according to the informant, I summarize it below :— 

{a) Informant (Manwar no, 1) says sub-castes are 4:—-Hanwar, G-ujarati (both high)j Baiswar_, Jaiswar 
(both low—^ail endogamous), 

(5) Informant (Manwar no. 2) says sub-castes are 7 Kanaujia, Manwar, Kathiwar, Saurani (arranged in 
hypergamoua order): Gujarati, Baiswar, Jaiswar, (endogamous). 

(c) Informant (Baiswar) says snb-oastes are 7:—Kairati, Baiswar, Jaiswar, Gnjarati, Manwar, Bilwar, 
'Pitarba (all endogamous save that Kairati takes Jaiswar girls. Kairati is a subdivision of Manwar)* 
(^?). Informant (Jaiswar) says sub-castes are 4:—Baiswar, Sainthwar, Jaiswar, Kairati. 

(e) Another says sub-castes are 3 vKanaujia, Baiswar, and Jaiswar.^ Baiswar give girls to Kanaujia. 

It is obviously difficult to decide anything definite about the Kurmi sub-eastes on such information. 
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taken to intermarrying with lower castes Rajputs and prosperous Abasias , . . . . A 

certain man of a very low Khasia caste enlisted and became a snbahdar-iua|or : lie has niamed 
his daughters to high caste Rajput husbands. This would have been Ju.i|)i)HHdilo a gonoiatiou or 
two a»o ... No distinction is made between the giving and talcing oi: girls as wives 

amonS these castes.There is a family of Tibetan Ranias wlio iiavo settloil down 

in Garhwai and been transformed into a siib-casto of Lama-Nogis intermarrying ivith lower 
class Rajputs. The Negi caste is a sort of _ Rajput ^^refiige of the destitute, wlio thus Imd a 
backdoor entrance into a recognised caste —like the Kashyapa gotra in tlio plains. ^ 

^‘The Brahmans of Garhwai fall into two main divisions : (a) Biirolm and (bj (langaris. 
There are also a number of Khas-Brahmans (somewhat similar^ in status ..... to the 
K-hasias of tho Eaiput divisions). Tho Sarolas aro by origin a :h;iuo(iional g'rou]) wiUi local clans 
Tho original clans wore tho priests, e,iu>ks, astrologers, Am., of tlm (’luindpiir Rajas 
who are ..... now represented by tho llaja of dk'.hri . .... < )thor fiimitioual 

elans were subse(][uentlv admitted as Sarolas such as tho Diinris ([iriosts of a shrine at 
Badrinath) ....'. They aro mostly called by local namos according l.o the villages 
assigned or granted to them .... Tho Gangaris • . • include all tho other 

' castes or elans of Brahmans proper in Garhwai .... ” 

The marriage rules of these Brahmans are most curious. I’lujrc is hyporgamy 
as between Sarola and Gangari. Barolas may intermarry or a, Ba,rola man may 
marry a Gangari girl; but if lie does the latter, then the oiTspring are Gangari not 
Saroia, and the result is that one fintls Gangari sub-clans attached to Sarola clans; 
these persons of the mixed blood can only intermarry witlv Gangaris. A. Barola 
may also keep a Khasia or Eajpnt woman as a oonenhine; tho oHspring aro Khas- 
Brahmans. The Gangaris, save certain liigii suh-cast(.)s (espociitlly tlio .Dobhals, 
XJnyals, Dangwals, and Buglnuias) do not observe any fixed rules hut marry with 
any Gangari clan or snb-oaste ; among the four clans mentioned, a wifo from a lower 

clan is forbidden to eat with her fathm'’s family after marriage-.a (mrions, piissibly 

imiqne, prohibition. Some low caste Khas-Brabinans, especially tlie Ghidwals 
(who call themselves Ghildyals which is a rospectahlo Gangs,ri clan) and the 
Belwals, have lately begun to intermarry witli Gangari snb-castes. aTie Belwal is 
a snh-caste degraded by pollution, as they aro tho riicipionts of such gifts as cows 
which bleed at tho udder and of oxen on which the shadow of a, snake lias fallen, 
both of which are reckoned impxiro (^). Tho Kedarnatli Ikxndas who used to be 
reckoned Khasias now call themselves Brahmans but h;i.vo not yet olitained 


recognition as such : they still marry among themselves and with tho .Dtiildiinis, or 
offspring of Madrasi priests by Ihll women. Briefly, them, marriage imles amongst 
hill Brahmans are rigid only amongst Sarolas and the high.or Gangari clans. 

In Almora four Brahman sub-castes aro mentioned with whom good Brahmans 
do not intermarry ; the Bhandharias (stewards of the Eajas), Karhaulas (heralds), 
Mathpals (watchers of the nmrA) and Phularas (royal florists). Tlicso aro instances 
of fission due to degrading occupation. The former were once IJpadhyas and the 
second Pants : it is not said to what branches the two last belonged. 


The Dorn is said by Mr. Btowoll (whose knowledge of tho hill tribes is 
unrivalled at tho present day) to be not a tribe as it is in the plains hut a race of 
aboriginal non-Aryans with non-Hindu gods. Their divisions are rather castes 
than sub-castes. These fall into 6 groups as follows •.—(1) Koli, (2) Lohar (with 
Agri); Tamta (with Kothyal), Euria, Ohunara, and Orb, (3) Dhunar, (4) Mochi, (5) 
Auji, (6) Hurkia, Badi, and Bhald. These six groups are arranged according to 
their superiority and as groups are endogamous, though the castes in each group 
intermarry. Any Bom can eat food cooked by a Koli, but a Koli will eat food 
cooked by no other Bom, and only drink water from the hands of group (2). All the 
classes or castes in group (2) eat and marry with each other : they will not take 
food from group (3), or food or water from groups (5) and (6). Groups (3) and (4) 
are strictly endogamous and have no commensality with any other Bom. Group 
(6) is rather higher than group (6). The Almora report gives a list which is slight¬ 
ly different and rather longer: it is as follows, arranged in endogamous groups : 

(1) Hankya (potter), (2) Bare (stonemason), Orh (stonemason), (3) Lohar, 
Tamta (copper and iron smith), Baxhai (^), (4) Bhul (oilpresser), Chandal (Ohamar), 
(6) Koli (weaver), (6) Auji or Bholi (musician and tailor), Bhuni _ (catechu manu¬ 
facturer), Bairi or Euria (basket-maker), Pahari (watohman)pKhaikut (excavator), 
Turi (trumpeter), (7) Bamai (drummer) (®), (8) Mochi or Sarki (tanner), (9) 
Hurkiya (dancing master), (10) Parki (maker of wooden vessels). 


(1) Tbe lattor kind oi anixnal nrust "be so as to be worth reoaiting as a ottriosity. 
This group also inte^teies 
A-lso intemarries with Ahji or'X>hoii, 
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The system of pancliayais in the hills has already been dealt with. Notes 
on the Tharus and Bhoksas will be found in the ethnographical glossary. 

347. New castes and accretions to castes.— It is a popular theory that 
caste is eternal and immutable ; and at any given moment it may indeed appear 
so. Yet if the past is compared with the present, or even if various periods in 
the past are compared together, for instance the Vedic period and that which is 
represented in the Institutes of Manu, it soon becomes apparent that caste is 
nothing of the kind, but “ varium et mutalile semper,” like woman or the rupee. Few 
of the tribes mentioned in the Mahabharata or the Yishnu Purana are traceable 
in caste nomenclature nowadays. Abhira, Ambastha, Kaivarta, Malava, Nishada, 
Tomara, and Tadava and one or two more may possibly survive : but where are all 
the rest—the Angas and Aparakashis and Sakas and Surasenas and Yamunas, not 
to mention many of Mann’s mixed castes ? Caste has become no more immutable 
with time. Such changes are still in progress and are very noticeable at this 
census O. “New endogamous groups are constantly being created, the process 
of fission is ever in operation and what is more important still the novus homo- 
like his brethren all the world over is constantly endeavouring to force his way into 
a higher grade 0.” Not only do sub-castes break up within the caste, but sub¬ 
castes break off from a caste and form a new caste altogether. Some examples 
have been already given. The Kayastha-Moohi, Kayastha-Darzi, Kayastha-Bhar- 
bhunja, Kayastha-Senduria, Chamar-Julaha, Baghban, Ghogar, Gidhiya, Kan mail, 
Phansiya, Singhariya, Sainthwar, Turaiha, Chikwa, Mahajan, Kutamali, and 
Dhimar are all offshoots from other castes, who have broken off for some reason or 
other from the parent caste and have become new castes. The reason is generally 
a change of occupation ; occasionally it is due to greater prosperity as in the case 
of the Mahajan and Sainthwar, sometimes there is no very obvious cause as in the 
case of the Turaiha and Dhimar. The Phansiya, Ghogar, and Gidhiya appear to 
have risen in the world' by changing their occupation; the rest have generally 
fallen. These are all instances which have been noticed for the first time at this 
census : but if one searched the pages of Crooke many other instances could be 
found 0. It is unnecessary to give details here as all of these castes will be found 
in the ethnographic glossary, with several others, such as the Dakaut and Gharuk 
which have been formed in the same way. 

A case however may be mentioned which exemplifies the process of formation 
of a new caste. It is reported from Azamgarh. As is well known patwaris are 
generally Kayasthas. The caste is as a whole in good repute : but the village Lala 
has a name (in my own experience not always deserved), for chicanery and astute¬ 
ness. The occupation of a patwari is despised by Kayasthas of better position: 
and it is said, that many Srivastava families, especially in Oudh, object to inter¬ 
course whether commensal or connubial with patwari families. It is said that a 
“ patwari ” division was avoided by the Kayastha Sabha just in time. If that en¬ 
dogamous division had been formed from among the Srivastavas, I think it is quite 
certain that it would in time have included not only Kayastha patwaris of other 
groups than the Srivastava, but probably also patwaris who were not Kayasthas 
at all; and there would have been a patwari caste, occupational, with endogamous 
“ caste ” sub-castes. When a sub-caste has broken from its parent caste, then there 
is always a possibility of its attaching itself to another caste, especially if the 
fission is due to its having adopted that caste’s occupation. It is almost impossible 
to trace such cases for the process of transfer is slow and almost imperceptible. In 
paragraph 340 I have already tried to show that functional castes in the past pro¬ 
bably grew very largely by such accretion; but it is impossible to prove it in any 
particular case. The Bharbhunja is a caste that has probably grown by accretion. 
It has sub-castes pointing to Kayastha, Eajput, and Brahman elements (apart from 
the new Kayastha-Bharbhunja); whilst the Bharbhunja, Kandu, and Halwai are 
also inextricably mixed up (v. In Gorakhpur the local Bharbhunja is represented 

(1) Probably however this is merely because special attention was directed to the matter. 

(^) Orooke’s Trih&i and Cagtas of the N,-W, P. f.n£^ Owd A, Introduction volume i, page 

(*» Ahar (certainly broken off from Ahir, a very old case of fission): Abiwasi (occupational offshoot from 
Brahman) : Arakh (offshoot from Khangar): Balahar (Dorn offshoot): Bansphor (Bom offshoot); Bargahi and Bargi 
(probably offshoot from Bari).: Basor (Bom offshoot); Belwar (Brahman occupational offshoot): Bechansi (risen 
Kbarwars): &c. One has only to look through the pages of Grooke’s index and see how often caste names (easily 

distinguishable as marked by an asterisk) are also sub-caste names in other castes to see how very great this process 
^ of fission and accretion must have been j, p.g, the Chai sub-caste of Bhar, Biud, Kabar, KeWat^ and Mailah; the Dhanukj^ 
oi Basor, Bansphor, Beriya, Barzi, Kadhera, and Pasi, and so on. 

p*) Sir. H. H. Bisley treats Kandu and Bharbhunja as synonyms in Bihar and Bengal: Mr. Sherring oaUs 
Kandu a sub-caste of Bharbhunjas. 
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as really a Kandu, in Cawnpore, as we have seen, the Bharbliunja and Halwai are 
closely connected; in Ayiaingarh. there is a Halwai siih-caste (Madliosia) which 
is said to he Kandn in origin; whilst Madhesia is a constantly reenvring sub¬ 
caste among both Bharbliunjas and Kandns. Tlio Jhiarblinnja and Halwai are 
purely occupational castes and many other castes cspcciiilly Eralnnans and Vaishyas 
follow these occupations at the projsent day witliout (ialling tlieiiiselvcs Bha,rhhun- 
jas and Halwais (‘): so that the explanation is i)robahly that tin*. Ivaiiidii is the oldest 
of the three and that there is a Kandu olemont in the ilhiu’bhnnja, and Halwai c.astos 
in the east, just as there is a Kayastlia and liajjjut ((hvuK'nt in it in tlui wc'st. 'J'he 
Kori is another very mixed caste. It lias sub-castos connc'cting it witli both 
Kayastha, Kajput, and Chamar; these last are known as Hhiiiyar (weiiiver) in 
Moradabad, Kor-tJhamra, Chamar-Jidaluii, and Clianiar-Kori elsewheie. 'I’here is 
also an Orb. sub-caste who seem to be the same as the wandering Odhs of Ita.Jputan.a 
and the Punjab and should bo treated (as tliey usuiilly are) as a caste. It has been 
said that Koris admit outsiders to tlieir caste, and though they the.msidves deny the 
impeachment now, there can he no doubt that they have done so in the past. 
The Sonar is another very obvious caste ot accretion, being nuiide up of sub-castes 
with Vaishya names sucli as Pastogi and Ajudhyahasi, and others with Ksliatriya 
names such as Chliatri, Khattri, and Mair. The same thing is ohservahlo amongst 
Lohars, Parhais, and Telis : the 'J.’eliEatbanr suh-casiio claims descent from a eravon 
Eatliaur Eajpnt wlio to escape his enemy began to work at a '.rdi’s oil press and 
described himself as a Teli. The most striking case however and a,lmost the only 
one reported at this census is that of the Hadi Banjara already referred to. They 
are said to he G-ual Nats who have taken to trade and adaiited the stylo and 
designation of Banjara. There seems to he no doubt of tlie fact foi* tlu'y Uire siu'd 
to be specially looked down on by other Banjaras because their woiuon still 
occasionally dance ; and they also ])osseBS the same “ gotra ” (l)liaram Soti) as the 
Grual Nats. It would not as a matter of fact be a diflicnlt matter , for the Gual 


Nats to pass themselves off as Badi IBanjaras. In Kohilkliand wliere this occurred, 
there are Gual and Banjara and f ladi Nats, and also .Badi and Gual lianjaras.' 
Both again aro alike in using the term naik. freely for headman ; and in sliort 
there is a good deal of external similarity between tlio two tribes which would 
assist the accretion, Avhieh ai,nountB in this ctase to littki .more than (leooption. 

I know of no case where a single man can cl range', his caste save in suedr well 
known instanoes as Bhangi, Nat, ci hoc gemin mnne, or a “ (?ave of Adiillarn ” 
■caste such as the Meo: but I doubt if this is common at tlu' pr('S('nt day amongst 
either sex and it probably never occurs among men. 

348. The caste system amongst Muhammadans. - I'lu'rc' is xiny little to be 
added to what has beejr said of Muhammadan castes by Mr. Burn in 1001. 
These comprise original foreign tribes (Saiyid, Moghul, Pathan, a,ud Shaikh), 
which aro tfivided into suh-tribos, mostly racial or local in ch.aract('r. There is a 
tendency to endogamy ainongst most tribes and sub-tribes: but it is duo not 
so much to any dclinite connection between endogamy and tire tribe, as 
to the fact that Muhammadans are apt to many in a very restricted circle of 
relations (cousins of various kinds) and tho result is to draw a very tight endog- 
amous bond. Panchayats aro unknown, Shaikh takes tho place of Ksliatriya 
.amongst Hindus as the tribe to which persons of doubtful origin affiliate them¬ 
selves ; similarly tho Siddiqi or Qureshi snb-tribes take the place of the well-AVorn 
Kashyapa or Bharadwaja goiras. To the title of Shaikh is often appended a term 
which shows the true caste, such as Momin (Julaha) or Mehtar (Bhangi), These 
four tribes are probably the only, true Muhammadans by descent. The rest as a 
rule are converts from Hinduism and to a greater or less extent possess customs 
with regard to marriage sxadi panojiayats which are the counterpart of the castes to 
which they formerly belonged. Muhammadan Eajputs are strictly endogainous as 
.a whole and have even occasionally preserved the Eajput exogamous rules. The 
occupational groups usually have quite as strong as those of their 

Hindu brethren; this is the case amongst the Banjaras, Khumras, Julahas, Behnas, 
Kuzgar^ or Kasgars (Muhammadan Kumhars), Mnkeris, Tawaif, Shaikhs,, Mehtars 
(Bhangis), Halwais, Kunjras, Manihars, Churihars, Nanbais, Qalandars, Ghogars, 
Kanmails, 'and others (^). There is nothing striking in the panohayats in. , any of 


(^) 'Tbet© ^te, e.g. som^i following the trade of Halwai at Bijnoc wlio clairo to h® Q^anr Brahmans and 

appear to be really so. , 

(*) Mubanxmadaia castes or castes with Muhanmadan hranebes are marked with M, in the list in patagraph 33d. 
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these cases, which are in all respects permanent pancliayats of the usual type: 
though as already noted, they have rather less to do, as many acts which are 
offences in a Hindu caste are not so in a Muhammadan caste. 

349. Local distribution of castes.— There is nothing of any importance to 
notice in this connection. There is no change from the normal. Certain castes, 
the iLhar, Jat, Gujar, and Taga are found entirely in the west, others the Bhuinhar, 
Bhar, Dharkar, Dom, and a number of low castes are found entirely in the east. 
Of purely cultivating castes the Baghban, Jat, and Kisan are western castes, the 
Koeri is an eastern caste. But there is nothing important and no change in the 
local distribution. 

350. Variations since 1901 in Hindu castes. —The most important varia¬ 
tions are as follows since 1901;—(1) Decreases—Bania castes 16-9, Barhai 8-7, 
Bharbhunja 7*6, Bhat 12-1, Bhuinhar 34'9, Darzi 20-4, Halwai 16‘2, Jat 9'8, 
Kahar 11’9, Kalwar 11'7, Kayastha 9'8, Khatik 8‘5, Kisau 6'2, Ivoeii 12’ 1, Kori 
14'7, Kurmi 5*6, Lohar 5'8, Mali 37-3, Sonar 8-7, Tamboli 16'O. 

(2) Increases.—Bhangi 7 • 6, Dom 16'6, Gond 450 ‘ 0, Kewat 3'7, Mallah 7 * 4, 
Pasi 5•7. 

The Khatik, Kori, Kurmi, and Mali decreases are easily explained. The 
Chik was included in Khatik in 1901 but is now shown separately ; this reduces 
the decrease to 3’5. The Julahas shown amongst Hindus are almost certainly 
Koris, or rather were so shown in 1901; they are found in districts which show 
umisual decreases in Koris. Even after adding these figures however the decrease 
is still very large, and probably some Koris have disappeared amongst Chamars who 
show an increase. (For this see the ethnographic glossary.) To Kurmis Sainth- 
wars must he added and to Malis Baghbans ; the decreases then become increases. 

As regards the Bania castes, the decrease is fairly equally distributed 
amongst all the castes, and also equally spread over the province with the exception 
of Gorakhpur and Kumaun divisions. The cause appears to be plague chiefly 
for the loss amongst women is 19 per cent, and amongst men only 14 per cent. 
It is- not however quite clear whether Jain Banias were shown amongst the Hindus 
in 1901; if so this, with the increase in Arya Banias, would account for some 82,000 
souls and reduce the decrease to some 10 per cent. Banias, tied to their shops as they 
are, probably cannot leave plague-infected areas as easily as other folk and doubtless 
suffered more severely than those who live an out-door life. 

As regards the Barhais and Lohars their losses are chiefly in the western dis¬ 
tricts. It appears to be probable that some, especially the former, disappeared 
among the ranks of Brahmans. There were energetic demands amongst the 
Dhaman Barhais and Visvakarma Lohars, especially the former, to he classed as 
Brahmans and in the case of the Barhais these demands came chiefly from the 
western divisions. This coupled with plague and malaria doubtless accounts for 
the decrease. It is worth noting incidentally that Muhammadan and Arya 
Barhais and Muhammadan Lohars have greatly increased in numbers, so conver¬ 
sion may account for a part of the loss. 

The loss amongst Bharbhunjas is evenly distributed over the province and 
though a part of it may be due to Bharbhunjas returning themselves as Kayasthas 
I should say that what applies to Banias applies also to them and that the dis¬ 
asters of the decade caused most of their losses. The same applies also to Darzis 
and Halwais ; though it is probable that some Halwais have returned themselves 
as Kandu Banias (as many of them probably are), e.g. in Gorakhpur where the 
Kandus have increased and the Halwais decreased. The Muhammadan Darzis 
have increased so that again there is possibly a gain by conversion. 

It is probable that some of the Bhats (the Brahmbhats of Allahabad division 
■especially) have returned themselves as Brahmans. But most of the loss is 
undoubtedly due to plague. 

The Bhuinhars have suffered very severely. I thought at first that it was 
possibly due to their recording themselves as Brahmans, but nearly the whole of 
the loss is in Azamgarh, Ballia, and Ghazipur whilst there are increases in Gorakh¬ 
pur, Benares, and Basti, and I am inclined to think that plague accounts for most 
of it, especially as the decrease is greater amongst women than men. The first three 
districts were severely affected by plague, the second three much less so : and it is in 
these six districts that some 90 per cent, of the total number of Bhuinhars reside. 
The Jat’s losses are easily accounted for, partly by plague and malaria (they live in. 
the west where both were rife), and partly by conversion to Aryaism. 
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As regards tlie Kahars there has obviously been confusion with the Gond. 
The Gond suddenly appears in large numbers in Gorakhpur and Bcinaros divisions 
vphilst Kahars disappear from the same localities. If the excess of Gonds be 
added to Kahars the loss is reduced to 5 per cent.; whilst probably Kcwats and 
Mallahs have also increased at the expense of Kahars in the same locality. The 
Dhimars, a Kahar sub-caste, are also shown separately. The confusion between 
Gond, Kahar, Kewat, and Mallah always exists: it may bo inoutioncd that the 
Gonds are now back at the figure of 1891. 

To the Kalwar figure the Mahajans (shown separately) must b(% added, which 
reduces the decrease to something under 2 per cent. The local distributi(,)n of the 
decrease amongst Kayasthas and its nature (it is greater amongst womoir than men) 
shows clearly that it is duo to the vicissitudes of the decade tliough conversion to 
Aryaism also accounts for a considerable proportion. Kayasthas of course are by 
the nature of their occupation tied to their houses and sliops and botli plague and 
malaria are house diseases. The same is true, vmtatis mutandis, of Kisans, Koeris, 
and Tambolis, whose losses are greatest in districts that have sulTerod from plague, 
and greater amongst women than men, whilst whore plague was not severe, they 
show increases ; whilst Sonars have also lost chiefly from disease and especially 
amongst women, though conversion to Aryaism has also had some elloet. 

The only increases that remain to bo mentioned are those of ^ho ],lhangi, 
Dom, and Pasi. As regards Bhangis there is a huge deoroaso amongst Muham¬ 
madans and both it and the increase amongst Hindus is widospiviacl. It is well 
known that the Bhangi religion is a thing which cannot bo easily classified; and it 
depends very much on the taste of the enumerator or the person enumerated to 
which religion he assigns such a cult as tliat of Lai Bog. h’or some reason it 
would seem than in 1901 a large number chose to record themsolve.s hiuham- 
madans: whilst the Muhammadan figure of 1801 is smaller oven than tliat of 
1911. Taking both religions together the decrease in Bhangis is 0‘1 percent.; 
which is intelligible in view (1) of the general losses of the decade, (2) of the 
large number of sweepers converted to Christianity, and (3) tlie fact that a 
fair number of Shaikh Mehtars (the one kiud of Bhangi who is certainly Muham¬ 
madan) have undoubtedly returned themselves as Shaik].is simply, thus disappear¬ 
ing into that comprehensive class. I have known cases myself, and they are 
undoubtedly common, of Muhammadan Bhangis taldng to other trades of a more 
reputable nature and palming the,msolvoB off as Shaikhs : and it is probable that 
the practice has grown considerably. The Dom increase is almost entirely 
in the hills and Dehra Dun and no explanation is needed: but it appears 
that the Allahabad division’s Domars have at this census boon shown as Dorns. 
There is little difference between them. The Pasi increase needs no com¬ 
ment. 

As regards Muhammadan castes little comment is needed. Neither increases 
nor decreases are very striking save one or two. Kaqirs have increased greatly, wlnlst 
the increase in such a caste as the Dhobi and Nai is quite possibly duo to conversion. 
The Bhangi decrease has been mentioned; that decrease, and possibly the 
decreases amongst Qassabs, Kunjras, Churihars, efco., are accounted for by persons 
calling themselves Shaikh: this is the largest Muhamuiadan caste, yet it has only 
decreased by some 3 per cent, in a most unfavourable decade. A most striking 
deorease_ however is that in Muhammadan Bajputs (over 50 per cent.) coupled with 
a great increase in Pathans (17 per cent.), the local distribution of this decrease 
and increase is the same and it is absolutely cortain that Muhammadan Eajputs 
have suddenly taken to calling themselves Pathans; why can only be a matter of 
conjecture, but it is a deception easily enough carried out since in their names the 
Bajput “Singh” is usually replaced by the Pathan Khan. Beconversion to 
Hinduism vih the Arya backdoor is known to explain some oases, but it can 
scarcely have any appreciable effect on the figures. • 

As regards Aryas all the castes shown have greatly increased. The Ahirs and 
Lodhas have suddenly taken to Aryaism, The Bajputs, Banias, Brahmans, 
Kayasths, and Jats still possess most members of dfiat religion. No remarks are 
needed as regards the castes amongst Jains and. Sikhs ; praotioally all Jains are 
Baniyas and about half of the Sikhs are Jats ; there are also a fair number of 
Bajput and Ehatri Sikhs. 

361.. Bace.— -Anthropometry as a test,of race is ,out. of ...fashion and even to 
some extent disdredited, One German savant has S:hp'wm_tha;|i;( tjl?Q' of the 
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head depends largely on whether an infant lies on its hack or on its side 0. It 
has been argued that physical type depends more on envhonment than race: and 
that mere numerical indices are insufficient and should be supplemented by cop- 
tours. There is also the difficulty caused by the sub-caste question, whilst locality 
also affects the matter; and both have hitherto been generally neglected. 

The question has been fully discussed again and again and it is unnecessary 
to reopen it. That racial differences exist in India, and that they certainly exist 
in various castes, and in all probability went to the making of caste, is a statement 
that will scarcely be denied; but all data bearing on the connection between the 
two are vague and inconclusive 0. Certain points however may be mentioned 
which may possibly prove useful, though it must be left to experts to value them. 

(1) Baelz's blue patches 0.—Herr Baek is in charge of a large Government 
Hospital in Tokio. He states that every Chinese, Korean, Japanese, and Malay is 
born with a dark blue patch of irregular shape in the lower sacral region, which 
may be as small as a shilling or as large as a hand, whilst there are also more or- 
less numerous patches on the trunk and limbs (never the face). The patches look 
like the bruise from a fall and usually disappear within the first year of life, but some 
times persist much longer. He believes them to be found exclusively amongst 
persons of Mongolian blood: the Ainos, a race said to be allied to the Caucasian 
and the modern Russian, who were in Japan before the Mongolian Japanese, have 
not got them, nor have children of mixed Japanese and European parentage who 
take after the European parent, though those who take after the Japanese parent 
have. The colour is in the true skin, not in the epidermis like the normal pigment, 
and has been traced in a four-month old foetus. These marks had been noticed 
in Santal children as early as 1904 (^). I learn that since then they have been 
noticed in persons as ethnically different as Bengali Brahmans and Hazara Pathans. 
Inquiries were made by some Civil Surgeons in the province which I summarize' 
as follows:— 

Naim Tal. —One hundred and sixty-seven Tharus were examined. Amongst 
86 adult males the marks were found in 14: amongst 13 boys in 6: amongst 34 
women in 6 and amongst 34 infants in 3. The Tharu percentage is 13 *7, and the 
facts are curious as the marks would seem to remain till late in life. The civil 
surgeon writes that the younger the person, the better marked was the pigmenta¬ 
tion : it was very difficult to trace in adults on account of skin diseases and pig¬ 
mentation round old boils. Three hundred and ninety Dorns were also examined; 
and 7, of whom 2 were men and 5 children, had indistinct sacral patches. 

Almorja. —Seven Eajis were examined. The Eajis are jungle nomads very 
difficult to meet and still more difficult to induce to converse with strangers. Of 
the 7, 6 were children, aged respectively 6, 7 and 8 years and 3 and 4 months. 
Hone of the 3 elder children had any blue spots; the two younger of them had 
white or brown patches on other parts of the body, as had the child of 4 months. 
The youngest child of all had an oval patch of bluish tint at the upper part of the 
sacrum. The civil surgeon reports that he has frequently seen a distinct blue 
patch on other children in the district. 

Fatehgarh. —Bight hundred and forty-two oases were examined, but no case 
of the spots was found. 

^_ Jahtw.—-At Kunoh 91 c ases were examined and 26 instances of the patches 

were found as in the margin: whilst at Orai 29 
cases resulted in 13 instances of the phenomenon. 
At Orai the number of cases examined is not given 
by castes, but the instances found were 2 each 
amongst Pathans, Dhimars, and Kahars, and 1 each 
amongst Dhobis, Telis, Qassabs (or Ohik), Kanjars, 
Nais, Ahirs and Sunkhars. These were all chilffien. 

Mirzapur. —In South Mirzapur 2 children were 
brought in, one under a year and the other under 

(^) Is not this merely pushing the inquiry a step further hack ? If the matter is not one of chance merely, the 
shape of the head Tyill depend not on race but on the customs of various races in the matter of the carrying of infants. 
There are of course difierences in such customs ; hut we have still to look to the different races for the difierent shapes 
of head. 

(') The historical evidence and a curious parallelism between race and dialect is referred to on page 241 of 
Mr, Burn's tJ. P. Eeport, 1901. 

(8) Article entitled " On the races of Eastern Asia with special reference to Japan in Zeitsohrift iut Ethnolo- 
1901, Part n. 

(*) J. A. S. Br, 1904, page 26. 


Castes. 

Cases 

iustances 

examined. 

found. 

Kori 

29 

7 

Chamar 

21 

7 

Kachhx 

6 

2 

Kahar 

4 

1 

Julaha 

8 

3 

Kunira ,. 1 

4 

1 

Teli ,, 1 

B 


Kumhar 

6 

‘i 

Bania 

2 


Others 

13 

*4 
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7 

2 
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5 

2 
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4^ 

1 

25-0 
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., 

2 

# « 


2 
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2 years old. The first was the child of a father who was himself the result of a, 
mixed marriage (Ahirand Panka), and a Ohamar mother : tho second was tlio child 
of a Kakara (said to be a Groshain) and a Majhwar mother. Both had tlio spots : in 
the former case they were turning white, which was wlty the child was brought.. 
It is reported from the same place that tho patches arc often found on Kalwar and 
Majhwar children. From Sitapur it is reported that the patches h.av(i Ixsen found 
among Pasis, Dhobis, Banias, and Julahas. There are no other reports, but it is to 
be noted that save 2 cases amongst Pathans and 2 amongst Aliirs in Jalaun, no 
caste in which this phenomenon has boon found is high. It is eominonost in 
Almora, Naini Tal and South MirKn,pur wliere tlio tribes are aboriginal, and of all 
castes commonest amongst Tharus who have always befm sup|)os(Hl to have an 
admixture of Mongolian blood. 

(2) Melanoglosaia .—It was noted that many tribes h;i,Y(! tongues wliich are 
pigmented. A record was made in 1897 by Captain Maynard, LM'.B. at Dohardaga 

in Assam and he fourul that this was much 
CMto. I I moiano- |porooiii,ag(i.| QQij^||oner aiuoiig Dravuliau ti'ibes (44*8 per 

cent, of cases examined) than among Aryan 
tribes or castes {li)’9 pojr cent.). T'he depth 
of skin and tongue pigment varied together; 
it is equally common in both sex(is but com¬ 
moner in low tlian high, raccss. The matter 
was examined by several Civil Surgcions with 
tho following results ; — 

Jalmm .—Tho Kuucli figures are given 
in tho margin. In Orai 61 cascis wore (ixamin- 

__ od and 32 of them had pigmented to,ngues (52‘6 

per cent.); of these 4 were Saiyids, 6 were Dhimars, 3 Bhadauria Itajpnts, 2 each 
Sengar and Kaohhwaha Eajputs, JBaris, Brahmans, and Dhauidvs, and 1 each 
Pathan, G-ujar, Chauhan Eajput, Parihar, Kori, Kanjar, and Siuilcar, as well as 2 
unknown. The castes it will bo noticed arc both liigh and low: the poreoutages 
mean little as the numbers examined were so small. 

SuUanpur. —Two hundred and forty-threo prisoners were oxamined and 
35 were found to possess black tongues : of these Pasis and Ohamara had 7 each. 
Brahmans, Eajputs, Ahirs, Muhammadans, and Banmanus 3 each, Limiya, Bania, 
Barhai, Bhangi, Nai, and Bhat 1 each. 

Ballia .—Six cases were found in Ballia at one dispensary; hut it is not 
said how many were examined and the caste of only 4 is mentioned ? those four 
were Kalwar, Kayastha, Brahman, and Gond. 

Iiamirpur.-—OxA of about 1,000 cases examined 20 wore instances of 
melanoglossia, chiefly amongst Ahirs, Nais, Pasis, and Ohamars ; with one each 
arnongst Brahmans, Kayasthas, and Muhammadans. It is said that tho darker the 
skin the darker the tongue pigment. 

Sitapur. —Forty-seven oases were inspected amongst Pasis of which 7 had 
pigmentation. 

Ninety-nine Bhars, 22 Binds, and 27 Musahars were examined 
of whom 18, 6, and 15 respectively had melanoglossia. 

Melanoglossia is said to be very common round Dudhi. Two 
cases were observed, one an Ahir and one a Majhwar. 

Almora. —Two adult Eajis had pigmented tongues (the only two examined).' 

Naini Tqk—Out of 167 Tharus examined 66, or 89’5 per cent, and out of 
380 Dorns 22 or about 7 per cent, had pigmented to.ngues. On the whole though 
melanoglossia is found in castes of all social grades, it appears to be commonest in 
the lowest and most aboriginal, the Tharu, Pasi, Kori, Ohamar, &c., &c. 

352. Ethnographic glossary. —Below are given details concerning some 
castes or fresh information about castes already in existence. ' 

(1) EapAftan.—Mr. Burn in 1901 mentioned that the Baghban sub-caste hadr 
split ofl from the Mali caste. Mr. Crooke mentions Baghbans in Kheri whom he 
alleges to be practically the same as Kachhis. It is now reported from Moradabad 
that they have four exogamous sub-castes, Baramasi, Said, Chhajarwar, and Karo- 
niya. Baramasi is a name in the western districts for Kachhi and means those 
'who cultivate their lands all the year round. Sani is a sub-caste of the Kheri 
•Baghbans mentioned by Mr. Brooke (derivation “ sanwqj” to mix up, referring to 
their careful preparation of, the soil); Karoniya is a riame-.louncl among the Mali 
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subdivisions: Chhajarwar I have been unable to trace. There is obviously a very 
close connection between the Mali, Kaohhi, and Baghban. 

The Baghbans possess a permanent panchayat consisting of three or more mem¬ 
bers whose posts are hereditary; a minor son of a panch is represented by a relative 
till he comes of age. The president is usually known as sarpanch and the members 
as padhans, but occasionally the president is called padhan and the members 
dnvans. The panchayaVs jurisdiction is restricted to a certain locality {village or 
group of villages): if an important case arises or one that affects the Baghbans in 
two or more such localities the panchayat concerned hold a joint meeting. 
Breaches of social law are dealt with such as fornication, breaking off a marriage, 
breaches of the commensal laws, adultery, and killing a cow, dog or cat. The 
punishment for immorality with a man of lower caste involves excommunication : 
intra-tribal immorality, whether the offender be single or married, involves a fine; 
breaches of commensal rules, or killing a dog or cat, a fine, feast, and bath in the 
Ganges, to which in the case of a cow is added the curious punishment of begging 
for a few day with the cow’s tail tied to a lathi, and sleeping near a Kumhar’s 
furnace. The fines rule low, from 4 annas to Rs. 6. There is also the possibility of 
obtaining pardon by abasing oneself before the panohayut. Contumacy is punished 
by excommunication till the culprit conforms. The levirate exists, but is not 
compulsory: if a widow does not marry the levir, her second husband must repay 
the bride price. The inheritance of the children of the two marriages follows the 
usual rules. The caste is served by Gaur and Sanadh Brahmans. It grows both 
flowers and vegetables. 

(2) Bamiarms .—The Banmanus (men of the forest) are described by 
Mr. Crooke as a Musahar sub-caste. In Sultanpur they appear to be quite distinct, 
and have no intercourse with the Musahars of any kind. They claim to be the 
descendants of Sewak an Ahir, whose family was slaughtered, save one single preg¬ 
nant woman, by the followers of Deoria, another Ahir. From this woman the 
original Banmanus was born. They worship Raja Bal, usually regarded as a Bhar 
king of Dalmau who was killed by the Muhammadans in the time of Ibrahim 
Sharqi of Jaunpur; but they connect him with the Ahirs through a curious tale 
which is also told in connection with the later caste. A cow was killed by a 
wild beast; and a Brahman (Raja Bal) happened to blow his sanhh (or horn) by 

■ accident near the spot soon after. The Ahirs hearing the sound thought it was 
the dead bones crying out against their slayer and killed the Raja. On finding 

■ out he was a Brahman they raised a shrine to his honour and deified him. 
There axe various other legends of a similarly curious kind, which all seem 

' to connect them with the Ahir. At all events it seems quite clear that they 
are not Musahars. They are endogamous; they follow the usual Hindu cus¬ 
toms at marriage; the levirate is usual. They have a permanent panchayat 
-and a hereditary chaudhri and use the Brahman for astrological purposes. 
• Their chief occupation is making leaf platters and collecting wild honey : they are 
described as a shy, wild tribe, and very dif&cult to approach. This seems exag- 
- gerated, as the Banmanus I personally interviewed struck me as a genial, pleasant 
-old low-caste villager, far from shy or wild, and quite willing to answer my ques¬ 
tions. It is however possible that he was one of those who had settled down in a 

■ village and given up jungle life. 

(3) Bdioar .—Very little has beenknown of this caste in the past. Mr. Crooke 
-admitted ignorance, but states one important fact, that their main sub-caste 
-is Sanadti. They appear to he in origin the same as the Naik Banjaras of 
iGorakhpur. The Belwar is found chiefly in Oudh, the Naiks fix their original 
. settlement in Bilibhit on the Oudh borders. Both claim to be originally Sanadh 
Brahmans and in both cases it appears probable that their claim is correct. They 
are orthodox Brahmans in all their customs save that they smoke tobacco and deal 

■fin cattle and cattle-carried commodities, like other Banjaras. Both the Naiks 
-of Gorakhpur and. Belwars of Hardoi get the paelagan md namaskar of Brahmans, 

. though in Bara Banki they do not; but this is easily explained by the fact that 
4n Gorakhpur and Hardoi they have dropped the un-Brahmanioal occupation and 
-customs which marked them off, whilst in Bara Banki they have not done so. 
-More striking stiU, in Hardoi they sometimes marry into Sanadh families: whilst 
-they used to have a habit of sitting dharna at a debtor’s door, which would of course 
•he ineffective if the sitter was.nut held to he a Brahman. They are a well-to-do 
-communityi. -In Ghamparan,.Belwars .and Naiks-are said to intermarry. 
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(4) Bhangi.~li was thought probable, in view of facts in other provinces, 
that it would be found that the Bhangi caste had broken up at this census and that 
all its sub-castes were now real castes. The account given of them by Mr. Crooke 
made it very probable, for the various main divisions of Bliangi wore obviously 
quite separate and distinct, and seemed to have no sort of connection save the 
possible one of common origin. All reports show that this expectation was correct. 
Helas, Lai Begis, Balmikis, Eawats, and Shaikh Mehtars seem to bo the chief 
castes ; and all with one accord aird everywhere state not only tliat there is not now 
but that there never has been such a thing as a Bhangi caste. There is little 
fresh information to support the statement; but so dilierent were the sub-castes 
already that none was needed. The instance of the Turaiha (q. v.) a compa¬ 
ratively unimportant sub-caste, proves how great is the fission. 

(6) Bhoksa. —The origin of this submontane tribe is said to bo as follows:— 
They settled in the Tarai from Delhi in the Moghul period either as voluntary 
settlers or as exiles; they were of Kajput origin. One account says that when 
certain Eajput chiefs wore about to rebel against the Moghul power they sent their 
ranis with their maids and an escort of Kahars to the safety of the jungle. The 
chiefs were all killed, and the Bhoksas sprang from the union of the Kahars and the 
Kajput women. They point to the following customs to support this theory;— 
Bhoksa women will not oat food cooked by tire men ; women eat their food in the 
house, men eat theirs outside: and women do the marketing wliilst men attend 
them and carry home their purohasos—all customs pointing to the superiority of 
woman over man, which they say is duo to the hotter birth of tlroir ancestresses. 

- Up to SO years ago Eajputs drank water from the hands of Bhoksas, but since they 
have taken to eating fowls this has stopped, Bhoksas have a pormanont panclhayat, 

: with a headman called takht, a munsif and darogha, all hereditary; the mombers 
. are the village headmen, called ohhota hhcdya. The proceedings are of the usual 
type save that a system of “ proxies ” for voting obtains. The darogha acts as 
investigating officer. The Bhoksas are somi-Hinduizod as regards religion : they 
allow widow re-marriage but regard it with disfavour. 

(6) Bkuiyar .—In Moradabad there is a caste called Bhuiyar, not to be con- 
, fused with the Mirzapur Bhuiyar. Elsewhere in the west they are called Orbs : their 
ooGupation is weaving coarse cloth and blankets. They have an impermanent 
.panmayat and the usual customs of low-caste Hindus, including the lovirate, and 
there is nothing worth noting about them but the name, which is used generally 
for weaver in this district. In the same district howeyer there is another class 
of Bhuiyars who reside in pargana Thakurdwara, who say they are descended from 
one Eaja Jagdeo and got their name beoanse they “ lost their land ” {Bhuin or 

land and har, loser). They are chiefly ouitivators, but also occasionally 
weavers. These people have a permanent panohayat, and diflor from the other 
, Bhuiyars in other minor ways (such as certain ceremonies, and the possession of 
gotras and gotra exogamy). The ethnographical officer thinks these people to be 
. Chamar weavers (Chamar-Julaha or Ghamar-Koris), the others to be Orh-Koris, 

: anfl both to be called Bhuiyars from their occupation. The second class assert a 
connection with the Bhuinhar Brahmans of the eastern districts, which of course 
is ridiculous. 

(7) Bishnoi.—The following additional information is available about this 
sectarian caste (o/. Orooke’s Tribes and Gastes of the North-'Western Provinces 
and Oudh). The Nai and Bayar Bishnoi sub-castes seem to have disappeared : in 
their place are found the Kasibi or Kashyapi and Shaikh or Seth Bishnoi. -The caste 
possesses two sorts of panchayat, the panohayat of the sect as such, and the sub-caste 

in such sub-castes as possessed them before they joined the sect (Jat, 
Chauhan, Nai, &o.). The sectarian panchayat consists of a general meeting 
djumala) on the Amawas in every month at a temple or house of some Sadh 
(priest), when the /tow ceremony is carried out; and cases are brought up for 
decision. The Sadh and some leading members of the sect form the judges. On 
Ohait'Amawas the Bishnois of Naini Tal, Moradabad, Bijnor, and neighbouring 
.districts meet for a large annual ywwaila at Lodhipnr (tahsil Moradabad) where 
.important cases are decided. The offences dealt with in these meetings seem to he 
chiefly those of a religious nature. The sub-caste are permanent and of 

the usual ^d, and deal with social offences ; these include, in , addition to the 
.ordinary list, sellmg a cow or buffalo to a butcher and the use of bhang and tobacco. 
The decisions of jumcila and sub-caste are mutually on each 
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iotHer. The punishments are of the usual kind. (The jimala mentioned hy 
Mr. Crooke, but not as a panchayat.) In connection with the story mentioned in 
paragraph 12 of Mr. Crooke’s article, it is worth noting that not only did the Bishnois 
use the title of Shaikhji and the Muhammadan salutation satam alailcurn, but it is 
.said that they used to bear Muhammadan names and their women used to wear 
trousers, though both customs have died out. 

(8) Boriyas .—In Cawnpore and the neighbourhood Boriyas are regarded as a 
notorious criminal tribe, which one would certainly not gather from Mr. Crooke’s 
article on the caste. Boriyas are obviously the same as Bauriyas or Bawarias. 

(9) Chauhan .—There is a great deal of confusion about the Chauhan hi 
Moradabad and Bijnor. It is quite clear from the G-azetteers that these districts 
have a number of true Eajput Ohauhans, including the families of Sherkot and 
Haldaur. There are also others who are only more or less Eajput. These 
Chauhans fall into 3 classes, Chaudhri, Padhan (or Bar), and Khagi. Of these, 
the Chaudhris are the highest and will not give their daughters to others, though 
they are willing to take wives from the Padhans. They have several traditions; 
one is that they lost caste when they crossed the Indus in 1586 with Maharaja Man 
Singh; another tradition endeavours to connect them with the true Eajputs as 
follows. In 1488, it is said, a Sadhu invited Eajputs of 12 septs to avenge him on 
his persecutor, a Muhammadan governor named Pateh-ullah Khan. They came 
and conquered'him, and then settled down in this tract. They followed and still 
follow the ordinary rules of Eajput exogamy. The 12 septs included Chauhans 
of two kinds—Mahandwar Chauhans from Mainpuri and Eajput Chauhans (what¬ 
ever the distinction may be) from Nonagarh. These Chauhans have broken up 
into two divisions—Chaudhri and Bar or Padhan—who mutually claim superiority. 
The Chaudhris are rich (the families of Sherkot and Haldaur are said to belong to 
them): the Bars are poor and also practise widow-marriage. The result is com¬ 
plete separation; despite the fact that an attempt has been made to compose the 
difference in a joint panchayat, the Chaudhris refuse to give the Bars their 
daughters as brides, though they will take brides from them ; but the Bars will 
not deal on such terms and in consequence are now practically endogamous. 
In Moradabad however it is said that the Chaudhris themselves practise widow 
re-marriage. There is obviously much confusion here. It seems obvious that there 
are firstly true Chauhans to whom Sherkot and Haldaur belong: the fact that they 
bear the hereditary title of Chaudhri could account for the confusion. There 
: are then Chaudhris and Bars or Padhans: these are probably true Eajputs, but have 

obviously departed from Eajput custom in many ways. They do not wear the 
sacred thread, they eat kachcha food in the fields instead of at home—an infringe¬ 
ment of the ehauka custom (’•j; and if it be true that they were once a single caste, 
they must clearly have been an endogamous caste at one time; for the fact that the 
Chaudhris no longer give the Bars their daughters clearly shows that at one time 
there must have been intermarriage. The Bars at all events practise widow re¬ 
marriage and apparently in Moradabad the Chaudhris do too. They have accord¬ 
ingly lost status and have been classed with the Khagi Chauhans who are not 
Eajputs at all. 

These Khagi Chauhans are almost certainly Khagis. The Khagis claim 
to be Chauhan Eajputs who lost caste at a very early date by remarrying 
their widows. There is a Chauhan sub-caste of the Khagis, as well as a Khagi 
■Sub-caste of the Chauhans, which points to a close connection; though it does not 
follow that there is any. real connection with the Eajput Chauhans, and indeed it 
is quite possible that the word is Chuhan (connected with chuha, rat), which is a 
derivation given in Moradabad. Their customs are in no way Eajput. They 
have a permanent panchayat of the usual type, the levirate is practised in the 
usual form, widow marriage exists and they are strictly endogamous, though it is 
said that Bar Ohanhans are taking their daughters to wife—perhaps because of their 
own enforced endogamy. They are said by one informant to possess anything 
but Aryan, features in 90 per cent, of oases, and to be often indistinguishable from 
Chamars. There is a proverb “ Chauhan aur Chamar ki ek ms ” [the planets 
Ihorosoope) of Chauhan and Chamar are one] which is said to be interpreted as 
meaning that they have similar characteristics; but it naay clearly mean no more 
than that the horoscope of Chauhan and Chamar are. one, since the same planets 


(1) article on iCayastliu-MocH T^elow^^for ai^ explanation of tlijs custom, .. 
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shine on both—another form of “ the rain falls alike on tho just and unjust ” or “ all 
men are alike in the sight of Grod.” 

(10) Ghik or Ghikim .-—In Gawn])ore and elsewhere Ohikwas or Chiks dis-. 
claim any connection with Khatiks, and Khatiks with them. This is contrary to 
Mr. Crooke’s statement, who in one place inalces Chile a Khatik sub-casto (volume 
III, page 258) and in another makes lihatik a Cliik or Qassab sub-caste (vedumo IV, 
page 190). The Chiks are all Hindus. Baqar qassab is not a more va,rin,nt for- 
Chile, as Mr. Crooke alleges, but an entirely distinct Muhannuadan cast(i, also called 
Turkiya. The Chiks have tlieir own pcnnamait ■pa'ncJiayats and am eudoganious. 
They have seven exogainous subdivisions winch are called yotran, of wbiek Katau- 
hya, Kasratiya, Has, Eajauri, and Bainia are luontioned. Widow-marriage and the 
levirate are permitted. 

(11) Dakaiit or Joshi .—Some fresh information is available about that 
puzzling clan the plains Joslii. They say their original homo was in the hills. 
Their real name is Jotshi or Jyotshi Brahmans, i.e. Brabiuaus versed in astro-, 
logy; and Dakaut is a derogatory name used in Bijnor only. It conuffi from the 
fact that some of them accept dan (gifts) made to the id()l of Sani (Saturn) in tho 
village of Bakaur near Bombay. In Bijnor tliey have a panohaynt wbicli nuuds only 
when a number of important matters, at least 10 in number, are rip('. for decision. 
There are usually some 500 members; the expense is born.e by tho persons of tho 
locality where it meets. There is an elected chaudhri, and also a paiu-ari, 7 ‘ai, and 
padhan, officials whoso duties arc not defined. The Bijnor district panchm/at 
has 2 (apparently permanent) members from Nagina, 2 from Seobara, 8 from Jhalu, 

2 from Nandawar, and 2 from Nehtaur; vacancies among.st these are ill led up by 
selection. Tho pancliayat is held either at Jhalu or Nagina. hive members (pre¬ 
sumably 5 permanent members) form a quorum. Tho matters dealt with and the 
punishments are of the usual kind; but apparently an appeal from a panchayat 
decision to the law courts is allowable. The levirate in tho usual form and widow-, 
marriage exists. This and tho prosenoo of a panolmyat in tho castes makes it 
improbable that they arc true Brahmans. 

(12) Dhanuk .—As an instance of how fluid endogamous redations between 
sub-castes often are, I give tho following details regarding tho Dhanuk caste in 
Cawnpore. The sub-castes are Laungbarsa, Badliik, Hazari, Kathariya, and 
Taihal. 

In South Cawnpore Laungbarsas intermarry and give their girls to Badhiks : 
Badhiks will not give their girls to Laungbarsas. 

In Eastern Cawnpore Laungbarsas are strictly endogamous. 

In North-Eastern Cawnpore Laungbarsas take girls from Badhiks, Itathari-. 
yas, and Hazaris and give girls to Hazaris only. The Laungbarsas are strictly 
exogamous. 

In North-Western Cawnpore Laungbarsas and Kathariyas give and talce girls 
from each other, but will not give girls to Badhiks, though taking them from them; 
but Laungbarsas can intermarry. 

The commensal customs generally follow these variations, as does the 
practice of joint or separate panohayats, (See former paragraphs for discussion of 
this subject.) . 

(13) a sub-caste of Kahar which, from places as widely separated 
as Muzafiarnagar and Hamirpur, is said to be detaching itself from the main caste 
for a totally unknown reason; its ocoupation and customs are the same as 
those of KaharS'. They have a permanent panchayat. 

. (14) Qhaf uJe —Also a Kahar sub-oaste which, according to the statement of 

most G-haruks is now separated from the main body. They are mostly domestic 
servants, and look down on the Kahars, who carry water. They are an exceedingly 
clannish lot. One theory (supported by at least one Gharuk informant) is that 
they took to serving Europeans and that this was the cause of the split. This 
informant said that once they were established in European service they considered 
other Kahars beneath them: hut I should be indlined to think it more probable - 
that the other Kahars ontcasted them. 

(16) Ohogar.—This appears to he a new haste of Muhamimadan converts 
from Hinduism, found, % Moradabad, Naihi T Meerut, and 

Muzaffamagar. Their origin Is ■dneertaih. One theory is to the effect that Ghogar 
a corrupt form of do ghar (ty?o houses) because they were sprung from a Khagi 
Hhinwar and a Bharbhunja woman. To support thi& theory it ib pointed out that 
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they dig wells and parch grain, which ai'e the tz’aditional- occupations of these two 
castes. Another theory, rather less improbable, makes of the ancestor a Kewat 
or Mallah Ghogh, of which Ghogar is a diminutive. They themselves say,: 
some of them that they come from Arabia, others that they are Kshatriyas. 

Their system of caste government is as follows ;—Every village has a pcmoh 
whose office is hei*editary and he decides cases in the first instance. Prom his 
decision there is an appeal to a committee of such panrhes. They deal chiefly 
with debts, professional matters, and breach of promise cases. The punishments 
are fine, ranging from 2 annas to Es. 5, or excommunication. The levirate exists- 
in the usual form ; it is said that a jeth can marry his deorani. Marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s daughter is permissible, but no other sort of cousin-marriage is 
allowed. They still observe some Hindu festivals, but they are gradually be¬ 
coming better Muhammadans. Their chief occupation is digging wells for which 
the panchayat fises a rate: to disregard it involves excommunication. They 
are regarded as rather simple and slow-witted. There is a proverb, “ghunga 
Oiur Ghogar, ” a snail and a Ghogar. 

(16) Gidhiya .—This is a curious caste which seems to belong to the 
Bawariya tribe. They say firstly that they are descended from a class of Kshatri¬ 
yas called Athpahariya, who used to reside in Gujarat, and secondly that they 
came from a place called Harewala many generations ago. They do not know 
where Harewala is. Their traditional occupation is bird-catching; for this reason 
they were called Phandiya in their native land. They explain the name Gidhiya 
as referring to the fact that they make their nets from the sinews of the kite 
(gidh). They live in tahsils Thakurdwara and Amroha of Moradabad, in the 
Naini Tal Tarai and Bijnor. They have a permanent panrAayai consisting of 2 
or S hereditary members; the succession goes under the ordinary rules. There is 
this peculiarity that the panch pays Es. 5 on his accession, with which sweetmeats 
are bought. The sarpanch is called padhan. The jurisdiction extends to a 
village or group of villages. Each sub-caste has its. own panchayat: the sub-castes- 
are Athpaharia, Bawariya, Gandhila (in the Deccan), and Phandiya. The panc/ta- 
yat deals with cases of debt and assault, cow-killing; and social breaches. The 
levirate exists in the usual form. Cousin-marriage with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter is possible. The sub-castes are endogamous and appear to be local. 
The exogamous rule appears to be that a son cannot be married into the same 
family in which a father’s sister is married, but a daughter can. The caste 
used to be considered criminal but has now settled down to cultivation. The 
reasons which lead me to suppose them to be Bawariyas are as follows:— 

(1) Gidhiya is a local name for Bawariya (Orooke, volume I, page 231). 

(2) The Bawariyas say they were originally Eajputs from Marwar. 

(3) One of the Gidhiya sub-castes is Bawariya and another Gandhila, 
another vagrant tribe (see Crooke sub verbo) which appears akin to the Bawariya. 

(4) The Bawariyas used to be bird-catchers. 

(5) The Bawariyas eat food cooked by any touchable Hindu as the Gidhi- 
yas do; their diet includes every kind of meat except beef, and though Gidhiyas. 
now will not touch pork or fowls either, they eat everything else, even kites. 

(6) Both Bawariyas and Gidhiyas worship Kali. 

It should be noted that l am referring to the Western Bawariyas, not to the 
Eastern Bawariyas of Mirzapur. 

(17) Jujhotia Brahman-.—Thera is no authority for the spelling Jhijhotia 

which agrees with none of the recognized definitions (for which see Crooke, volume 
III, page 66). Another name of Bundelkhand and the neighbouring tracts appears- 
to have been Yudhvati; whilst the Vishnu Dharam Purana calls the country 
between the Vindhyas, Jumna, and Narbada, Tudhdesh. This is the tract where 
Jujhotias are chiefly found. The Jujhotias have lately met to discuss caste origins 
at Srinagar in Mahoba and accept the theory that they got their name from one- 
Jujhar Singh, a ruler of remote antiquity, who settled in Bundelkhand and finding 
no Brahmans there imported Kanaujias from the north side of the Jumna and 
called them by this name. The theory is obviously not disinterested, but it is 
even less disinterested than it looks. Not only do they thus assert Kanaujia 
origin, but they incidently honour the present ruler of Gharkhari, whose name 
happens to be Jujhar Singh. They are as a matter of fact regarded as similar but- 
inferior to Kanaujias whose pahM they will eat, though Kanaujias do not return the 
compliment. . . : ^ 
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(18) Kanmail .— A Muhammadan occupational casto. Thoir occupation 
us their name shows is the somewhat unpleasant one of car-cleaning-. They liave no 
sub-castes. They have a panchar/at prtisidod over by a pormanciit elected 
chaudhri. Its jurisdiction is restricted to the immediate locality and to social 
questions, especially breaches of promiso of marriage, 'lllio cjustoiu of the levirate 
exists with the usual restrictions ; but the je-td is said sometimes to marry the 
deorani. Cousin-marriage is possible with cousins on the mother’s side, but not on 
the father’s. The marriage customs are perfectly normal; but rather adaptations 
from Hinduism than Muhammadan. Tlujy are obviously now converts from 
Hinduism, though they claim to ho Siddiqi Bhaiklis. Kanaiailiya is another name 
for the Mahawat Nat and these people are probably an oocuipatioiial olfshoot 
from them, all the more so that they are oc-casioually called BaicI, as the 
Mahawat Nat is, and Binclhi, as all Nats appear to be -this n;uno is n, roforunco to 
•a peculiar way in which they tie tlua turban. (Boo Crooke, volume IV, pages 70 
.and 71.) But they appear to bo considerably more civilixod than the Mahawat iu 
the matter of their ceremonies, whilst tluvy circumcise their sons which, the 
Mahawats do not do. This is probably tliu result of a moro settled mode of 
existence. The report comes from Moradahad. 

(19) Karwal or Karaul. —A most intorosting account comes about this 
caste from Hardoi. Their ethnic a'ffinities arc^ uncertain, h'ho Karwals themselves 
,say they are Kols, who however now look down on them, since they (th.o Kols) have 
given up nomadio liabits. They also state that tlu.^y can intermarry with Iforiyas, 
hut are distinct from them in that they do not |)rustituto tlielr women. The 
people call them Haburas, but that is a giaieric tcirm applied to all criminal 
Iribes. Karaul or Karwal is found as a sub-caste amongst the Ahoriya, 
Baheliya, Bhangi, and Chamar castes. The Karwals are vagrants nndor police 
surveillance. They worship Jahar Pir (’) a Muhammadan saint, whom, they 
.suppose to be buried in the precincts of the h’aj at .Agra ; the .Pai,ic]i Pir, Madar 
.Sahib, and Ghajsi Mian (all be it noticed Muhammadan in origin), and occasion- 
jally Kali and the G-anges. They eat goats, sliee|), pigs, porcupines, lij^ards, fowls, 
.quails, partridges, peafowlg pigeons, and the leavings of all castes save Cliamars, 
Bhangis, Dhobis, Dorns, Koris, and Dlianuks. They have somo curious customs. 
At birth [where a midwife of the caste attends (^)], they bury the umbilical cord and 
placenta with a scorpion’s sting, two and a half bits of donkey’s dung, a porcupine’s 
Intestines, and som.e liquor. The scorpion’s sting rouders the babe immune, not 
(from being bitten by, but from feeling the bite of a scorpion ; the dung is supposed 
to prevent an excessive secretion of bile ; the intestines to ward o,ff colds ; and the 
liquor is thrown in for luck! There are the usual feasts on the Gth and 12 th days 
when liquor is drunk (®); and at a later date the headman or hoadwoman (‘0 of 
the ghol (band, camp), who is known as muhhia or sardar, names the child on 
payment of a foe of Eo. 1-4-0. Marriages need the sanction of the tribal council, 
and the fee is Es. 4; but there is no ceremony save the dudhahhati f’). A man 
may marry in his own or any other < 7 Ao/ or with Beriyas, The levirato .exists, but 
a man may marry his younger brother’s widow on payment of Es. 24 to the 
council. To marry a widow costs Es. SO, or Es. 60 if she is virgin. If a Karwal 
covets his neighbour’s wife, he can buy her by paying Es. 24 to the council and 
Es. 60, plus the expenses of the originah wedding, to her husband. A Karwal 
may marry a woman of any other caste save those mentioned above (Ohamar, 
Bhangi, &o.) on payment .of Es. 7. Divorce is allowed for adultery on the part of 
Ithe wife if proved to the satisfaction of the council; but it is said that the rape of 
,a widow costs Es. 150, Most curious of all are their burial rites. They distinguish 
.between “joa/cAa ” corpses which they burn and “hachcha" corpses which th§y 
bury (®). The pahha^ are all those who have had small-pox (or in these modern 
times have been vaccinated), A^acAdAa . corpses are buried in the clothes worn at 


^ (') This is probably Zahir Pir alias Guga Pir alias Guga Sir. Cf. Orodko’s •' Popular Heligiou and Folhlors of 

JUgrth India," At _ , . .. 

. (*) ’These women pride themselvea on their skill and even pretend to be able to snccessfulXy perform such opera- 

tiona as oraaiotomy and caesarian seqtion I ■ ■ ’ ’ ; ■ V ^ * 

, . (®) Women do. not get any^: ^^Howoan a poor man afford enough liqdor for the women ? ” was the plaintive 

4inswer m reply to a question on the point., ^ . 

' , ("*) Headwomanonly hecanae mbatol the m^n weie in Criminal gangs frequently have fexnalo 

cCv.'i; ■v;-"''• i'"'i'"'.. 'vI" V, ■ ' 

(®) Eating rice and milk together'by the bride and tridegrcK^m-“a rite at many Hindu weddings 
'^onfarr^aiio - ‘ '"r.:"'''g -. 

(**) J?Vj?r^and 'kacJiahc^, from the kind of food given at the two kinds,of funoraL 
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death; but •pakTca corpses are wrapped in a new loin cloth and turban with a 
winding sheet; women are clothed in a new skirt, bodice, and veil, whilst a comb 
and needle are put in the winding sheet, for “ a woman’s toilette is no trifling 
matter,” as the Karwal who gave the information said. The ashes of a pakha 
corpse are collected for interment in the tribal burial ground which is visited 
every year for the purpose. The Karwals have the same ordeal by fire for use in 
cases before the council as the Kanjars [see paragraph 331 (6)]: they have also an 
ordeal by water, in which a man has to keep his head under water whilst a man 
runs 200 paces ; if he can do so without coming up to take breath he is adjudged 
innocent. A form of oath is by cutting at the roots of a pipal tree. 

It may be remarked that Zahir Pir is worshipped by Haburas, and Madar 
Sahib by Beriyas. The piped tree oath is used by Haburas and the ordeal by fire 
by Kanjars and Sansiyas. It seems most probable that these people are one of 
these “gipsy tribes.” 

(20) (a) Kayastha-JBharbhunja .—Matters are complicated in this case by 
the fact that the Bharbunja has a Kaithia sub-caste, which claims Saksena Kayas- 
tha origin. The only report of any value on the subject obviously confuses the 
new Kayastha Bharbhunja with the old Bharbhunja Kaithia, a mistake easily 
made. There can be no doubt of the existence of this sub-caste; I heard of them 
in many places. The Kaithia Bharbhunja has the levirate custom. 

(6) Kayastha-Darzi. —The existence of this caste is reported from 
G-orakhpur, Etah, and Moradabad. In Etah and Moradabad they claim to be 
Saksenas and in both cases mention gotras (some of which are als or sub-gotras), 
one of which is Kashyapa. They have published a book on their ethnology. 
They possess a panchayat and tolerate but do not approve of the levirate. In 
Gorakhpur they claim to be Srivastava Kayasthas. 

(c) Kayastha-Mochi. —In Cawnpore these claim to be Srivastava-Kayas- 
thas who regard Moohi as a term merely denoting their occupation. They 
make saddlery and harness, not shoes, and prefer to describe themselves as Kayas- 
tha-Zingar (^). Mr. Orooke, who mentions them, incidentally states that they 
intermarry with ordinary Kayasthas and have the same manners and customs. 
The latter is to some extent true, but they admit that they have neither 
commensal nor connubial relations with other Kayasthas. The main difference 
between them and ordinary Kayasthas seems to lie in their possession of a 
panohayat which seems to be usually permanent, though it takes different forms ; 
in South Cawnpore it is an annual meeting in Oharkhari State under a permanent 
headman called sarmaur, whilst in Cawnpore city, though dignified by the name 
of a Sabha, it is of the ordinary type. They have no relations whatever with the 
ordinary Moohi. They are endogamous, and possess the usual rules of gotra 
exogamy: they observe the ordinary Hindu customs at birth, marriage, and death, 
and in the matter of food (e.g. the chauka custom, which means practically that 
hachcha food must be eaten only at home and in a certain place in the house). 
The sole non-Kayastha custom is the levirate. 

(cZ) Kayasiha-Senduria. —^ These are reported from Gorakhpur only and 
are similar to the Kayastha-Darzis of that locality. 

(21) Khumra. —Very little is said of this caste by Mr. Grooke, and it was 
included in 1901 under Eaj. They say they come from Kafa in Arabia and are the 
descendants of one Kamraha, a disciple of Ali, whom Ali carried off in his waist¬ 
band (haraaTbamd) when a boy. They consequently derive their name from 
“Jeamar,” though the fact that ^‘Icamar” is not an Arabic word rather spoils the 
story. They are strictly endogamous as a whole; nothing is said of Mr. Crooke’s 
divisions which must be exogamous. They have a permanent panchayat, already 
■described. The levirate is usual, without the usual restriction against marrying 
the husband’s elder brother; their domestic customs are the usual mixture of 
Hindu and Muhammadan. Their occupations are, as Mr. Grooke says, weaving 
mats and making mill stones. They appear to be a true caste. 

(22) Kor,i, Koiri, and Ghamar. —The relation between Kori and Chamar has 
already been referred to above (paragraph 347). In Gorakhpur it appears to be 
closer still, and it is said that there are no Koris there save Kori Chamars. The 

P) The or hainess-makex considers himself an infinitely superior being to the shoemaker. In a certain 

hill station it was found necessary to order the muzzling of dogs^ and owing to the paucity of muzzles, the public notice 
ordering the muzzimg also stated where muzzles could be obtained. The shopkeeper in question was described as 
Mochi a^d complained that everybody in the hazar was laughing at him in consequence. , He explained that he was 
a (harness-maker) and by no means a Mochi. 
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Kori Chamar however drops the Chaniar and trios to pass .biniself o(T as a Korl 
pure and simple, or oven, by slurring the word, to :iiia.l<o it sound like Koiri. A 
hhalasi in G-orakhpur district was severely beaten by tbo I'ost of bis Hindu 
fellow servants for playing this triolc and lualcing tlieni take waiter from bis bands. 
A Jaiswara Chamar in the same way will never admit ho is a Chamar, but tries tO' 
pass his caste oil' as Jaiswara aloncs a sub-ciaiste of many castes including Eajput. 
A syce once tried the trick on .mo, and at Tundla in Agra distric.li 1 found a whole 
colony of “Jaiswaras” who on inquiry proved to bo dosocudn.uts of Chamar 
regimental syces who Itad settled there. 

(23) Kuta-Banjaras. —Those app('.ar to be tlu! sa.m(' as Mr. Crooke’s 
Hhankuta Banjaras (voliirue I, page 167, paragraidi 11). 'I'bey were formd in 
Moradabad and Naini Tal Tarai, and said they came from ndbi :md Avtvre Kajputs. 
They are now carriers and cultivators. Tlusy Iiave an, iiiipermamudi 'panchayat. 
The levirate is usual hut not binding on tlio widow, d.'beir gots or sevpts are 8 in 
number ; three of them are Eaipnt (Galilot, Chauliau, and I’anwiir), tlie others are 
of unknown origin. 

(24) Kuta Mali. —These trace their descent t(.) JigaiUgjvrb in M.altrn,, and liavo 
a curious legend con.uocti,ng tiieui with tb,e Ijalkhiuii Mubamniadiru Eajputs. 
Their ancestors were the few who osc!a])ed from tlio s.-Lck of Jigang:u'b most of whose 
inhabitants wore forcibly converted to .Tsla,m and hotiaiino tlie Lallvdiinus, They 
took shelter in a faqir’s garden wlio protected them from tlie pursuing sobliory by 
describing them as his gardeners ; wlioneo they were IcnoAvn as MaJis. When they 
took to pounding rice they became ki.u)wn as Kuta M'alis. d'lupy ailso have a 
traditional oonnootion with T)elM wliere there are 44 villages of them. In this 
province they live in Moradabad, Bareilly, Bijnor, Eaiupur, and Naini d’a!. They 
have a strongly organized /fane/tm/a/. of a permanent type with two .swtAsr.s*, 22 
padhans and 22 ohakrayats, ail hereditary. Each mohalla (or villa,go) lias a, padhan 
md chakrayat; the cha/crayat sorvoB for ii padhan whilst ho is a miuor. Those 
decide unimportant matters on tlieir own aadihority and call the adult brethren 
together only in serious cases. Tho 2 :A.«n 6 ‘/iay/rti{ deals witli the usual offences in 
the usual way. The lovirato oxists in the usual form : all ooreruonies a,ro normal. 
They are a thrifty, hard-working caste. Ono provorl) says “ KtUa Mali habhi na 
baitha hhali” —(a Kuta Mali never sits idle); another— ^‘jahan K'uta Mali wahan 
usU gharioali "—(where the Kuta Mali is Iris wife i,s also—said to refer to the 
fact that the two work at pounding and sifting grain together). 

(25) Lodha .—Tho Bimdolkhand Taodlias or LodMs liavo long claimed to be 
Eajputs. It may he noted that a certain sub-caste of Lodlras, tho Malialodhis- 
do not permit widow-marriage, have no ponnanont panchayat as other sub-castes 
have, and are looked up to by other sub-castes. Those M'ahalodhis seem to bo found, 
in Bundelkhand only; and at all events it must bo admitted that thei'e is a very, 
considerable difference between them and the rest of tho Lodlras. Tiro Mahalodhis 
have this peculiarity that their Brahman gum fulfils the functions of a pancluayat, 

(26) Mahajan .—There is a Bania suh-casto of the name. In Cawnpore and 
elsewhere prosperous Kalwars are trying to sever themselves from their own caste 
and form a new one to which they give the name Mahajan, which is a name 
arrogated to themselves by some Kalwars who have given up selling liquor, though 
this is not the case amongst these newer Mahajans. They retain their Kalwar 
endogamous snh-castes but have cut themselves off both as regards marriage and 
oommensality from all lower Kalwars. These however resent and refuse to recog¬ 
nize the distinction. 

(27) Manihar. —Manihars, Churihars,-and Lakheras are said in Cawnpore to 

be all the same caste, with at most a functional difference—Ghurihars make glass 
bangles, Manihars sell them, whilst Lakheras make lac bangles. The Lakheras 
are sometimeB Hindus. - 

(28) Mipa.—T'b.iB caste in Moradabad has a permanent sarpanch, known as 
mugaddam, with seleotedpanoA^s, who deal with the usual kind of offences in the 
usual kind of way. They have a traditional connection with, Jaipur and disclaim 
any oonneotion with Meos. Their septs are Glahlot, Amethi, Tatri, and Lalsoti (Lai 

Sot is a village in Jaipur). C/'. Groove) 

(29) iVanfiaA—These are not a caste, hut; a trade j most claim to be Shaikhs. 
In Moradabad they have a single 5 ar*pa,neA who deals only'wdth occupational 
matters. It is mentioned that they allow widow re-marriage and the levirate by 
mutual conseut; but this is no more than what most lower class Muhammad^s do.. 
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(30) Phansiya, —The word is connected with phansi, a noose. The same 
people are called Aheriya on the right bank of the G-anges and Chirimar around 
Delhi; the name Phansiya is that by which they go in Moradabad, Bareilly, and 
Bampur. They claim connection with the Bhil tribe. It seems quite obvious 
that they are really Pasis : the two Pasi sub-castes in Moradabad are Aheriya and 
Bhil, and Bahelia and Bhil in Budaun ; whilst Pasi and Phansiya are synonyms. 
Aheriyas are also known as Bhils in Aligarh. It seems quite clear that Aheriya, 
Baheliya, Phansiya, and Pasi in the western districts are closely connected with 
each other and may possibly belong to the Bhil tribes of the Deccan, and that the 
Western Pasi is different to the Oudh and Eastern Pasi who are akin to the Bhar 
tribes. Though, like Aheriyas and Baheliyas, the Phansiyas used to be hunters 
and fowlers, they are now cultivators and fruit-sellers. They have a panchayat 
which may include the whole brotherhood or merely a few selected pcwc/ies. Each 
panchayat is local and each locality has 2 hereditary chaudhris and a selected 
sipahi whose duty it is to call the panchayat together. The panchayat deals with 
social, domestic, and professional matters ; the social and domestic matters are of 
the usual kind, and so are the punishments for them. There is however a curious 
provision that if a married woman runs away with some person unknown and on 
her return her husband refuses to keep her, any other member of the community 
can keep her as a mistress on payment, which is sometimes as low as Es. 3. The 
professional matters dealt with are such as fixing the rates at which fruit must 
be sold, or punishing any attempt at competition within the caste. A Phansiya may 
not outbid another Phansiya for (e.g.) the right to the fruits of an orchard, on pain 
of fine. The levirate exists in the usual form. The caste is served by Gaur 
Brahmans. The practice of marrying outside the village is strictly maintained. 
The caste has risen considerably in the social scale: they only eat such meat as high 
caste Hindus eat, and any Hindu will now drink from their hands. In a word, 
as my informant says, the caste is a typical instance of how an untouchable 
caste can become touchable by adopting a clean profession and following Brahma- 
nical rites. 

(31) Qalandar. —Mr. Crooke has an article on this caste to which some 
addenda and corrigenda are necessary. They deny that they charm snakes, as he 
alleges ; nor have they ever heard of any Langre Qalandars, though they admit 
that there are Eohilla Qalandars from Eampur. They have three exogamous sub¬ 
divisions, Khokhar, G-horawal, and Chindi, the last of whom however has been out- 
casted as regards commensality and endogamy, because they affiliated a Khokhar’ 
to their subdivision who gave away some charms to the Chindi of which the 
Khokars had the secret. None the less there is & panchayat common to all three 
sub-castes with a permanent hereditary sarpaneh who is actually a Chindi. The 
panchayat is held once a year at Nawabganj near Cawnpore, and once a year at 
Bahraich. To these Qalandars from most of the districts round Lucknow come. 
It deals with the usual kind of ofiences, but punishes only by fine or feast with 
temporary excommunication. A thief is punished with fine if his victim is a fellow 
casteman ; but thieves who steal from strangers are only punished if they have been 
convicted and sent to jail, when on their release they have to feast the caste. 

(32) Rajputs—Baghel and Chamargaur.—li a Baghel in Banda is out- 
casted by public opinion, a relative can call a panchayat attended by the head of 
each house with the eldest person present as sarpaneh. The Brahman priest also 
attends and advises—a very unusual incident. But it is said that such a, panchayat 
has not been held for 3 generations. Amongst certain Chamargaurs of Pailani 
in Banda (who seem in a somewhat lower position than other Chamargaurs in 
the district) there is a tradition of the holding of a single panchayat. A man was 
outoasted for marrying a girl of bad character. He went on a pilgrimage and 
gave a feast to the caste, after which a panchayat, consisting of- a man from each 
family, was held and he was restored to caste save in the matter of eating kachcha 
food. The Muhammadan Chamargaurs have a panchayat of another type. An 
outcaste prepares food on a day fixed by himself and assembles the members of the 
caste, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, and some Brahmans. If all agree that 
hemay be reinstated they show it by eating the food; but one dissentient amongst 
the Muhammadan members and 3 or 4 amongst the Hindu members nr Brahmans 
would make it impossible. Such a panchayat has never been actually held within 
the memory of man but the procedure has been traditionally handed down in the 
caste and it is said that it would have been actually adopted in one case if the’ 
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outcasfce concerned had not died. This last (sase is obvioiisly nothiiig more than 
a formal obtaining of general x^uhlic opinion, as the presoncci of Hindus and 
Brahmans shows. 

(33) Eamaiya .—In Bijnor this casto says it oaino originally from Sankaldip 
beyond Sangla (said to be Colombo); some Eamaiyas stated that they hml boon there: 
thenoe they migrated to Jaipur and thence to tlio Punjab, il’lns geography is a 
trifle wild, as Sankaldip is usually located near Kabul, and there is ruit very nmoh 
land “ beyond ” Colombo. 

(34) Sainthwar .—This has always boon regarded as a Kunui sub-caste, but 
it is now to all intents and purposes a separate casto. The cliief luombor of the 
caste is the Eaja of Padrauna in the Q-orakhpur distiiet; and it a])peO/i's to be duo to 
the rise of his family to prominonoo tliat tlu> iissioi} ooenrred, K.uruiis claim 
descent from Mayur Bhatta, the traditional ancestor of the Bison .Uajputs of whom 
the Majhauli family is the head, by a ooncubiiu'.; hut tlu^ Baintluv!U's allege that 
they are the solo descendants of tlris union, whilst another version is tliat the Mai 
exogamous group of Saiuthwars alone is so descended, d’he Majhauli tradition 
is that this concubine wsm a Kuruiin. It may he noted tlmt tlte Majliauli sur¬ 
name is also Mai. Saiuthwars diilor from Kurmis in disallowing widow-marriage, 
which however is more probably the result than tlui cause of tlin flssion. 

(36) ^iwg/iar«ya.--Tho Singhariya has usually been regarded as asub-castc 
of the Kahars. The Moradahad Singhariyas however claim to he liiajputs of the 
Kachhwaha, Panwar, Surajhansi, and Tomar clans wire took to the profession of 
growing ground-nuts, and deny any connection with Kahars who servo them as 
they do other castes. There can however bo no doubt that they wore Jiahars 
and that this Eajput origin is a fiction. No other caste has a suh-casto of this 
name. That they were a sub-casto which has now broken off is shown by tho 
fact that they have no subdivisions of their own. The 'panchayat has a permanent 
elected cliauahri and pawlm elected for tho particular occasion, usually 5 
in number. Tho panchayat is a local couiiuittec; viiry important matters are 
referred to a caste panchayat of chaudhrk at the Chaiti ftur ail Kashipur in tho 
Naini Tal district. The deals with the usual social and domestic matters 

and the punishments are normal. Tho Icvirato exists in tho nsual form. The 
prohibited degrees are those of tho parents and grand-paronts on both sides. 

(36) It is worth noting a point not luontionod by Mr. Orooke. 

This caste has also a panchayat of women. Tho chaudhrain is olootod for her 
life; the other members are selected_ when required. Tho clmudhrain must be 
a permanent resident of (i.e. born in) tho place; a person horn olsewhoro though 
otherwise _ a permanent resident is never selected. There is generally one 
chaudhrmn for each town. They deal with casto offences such as dancing at the 
house of a low-easte person or refusing to take part in a ceremony ox feast given 
by a fellow prostitute.^ There are of course numerous proverbs at tho expense of 
this caste. Randi kajdban rahahi men ,—a harlot’s charms are in the dish (or as 
we should say, in the make-up box); Randi howe hisM f paisa dewe fishi ,—(a pros¬ 
titute is Ms who pays her); and Rmdiyon hi hharchi vakilon ha hharcha peshgi 
hi diya jata hai,~{a, harlot’s pay and a lawyer’s fees are paid in advance) arc some 
of the best, 

_ (37) Tharus, There is no element of permanency in the panchayat, save 

that the village headman is also the sarpandh ex-officio. In serious cases the 
oan panchayat of the whole community assembles under a permanent hereditary 
.sarjpancA called larhag (great tiger)There is only one harbag for the whole 
caste and the post has been hereditary in one family from time immemorial: he 
possesses an ancient copper plate which is his badge. The caste is endogamons 

as a whole in the Tarai, though they have sub-castes. 

mi. Turaiha .—This is a sub-caste of Bhangis found in XJnao and Cawnpore- 

They do the ^ work of Bhangis and are usually known by that name, but objected 
^rongly to being so oalled. They acknowledge no conuaotion with any other 
Bhangi suh-oaste. They are endogamous, with a somewhat weak panchayat; 
widow marriage and the levirate are allowed. ^ 

(39) %ar,—In 1901, 136 Tyars were ehumerated in Ballia: in 1911 none 
were found. The fact is interesting as it marks the disappearance of a tribe which 
has acqmred a certain notoriety in anthropolb^. Lord Avebury in his work “ The 
Origin of GiviKzation” (quoting from another work entitled “ The People of India ” 
by Watson and Kaye) mentions them ' as an instance proving his theory of 
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communistic marriage. There appears to be here a double error. The persons he 
refers to are the “ Teehurs of Oudh,” and there seems to be no ground whatever for 
supposing that these Tyars ever lived in Oudh; they belong to the Eastern districts. 
The Tyars of the Eastern districts and Bengal are boatmen and fishermen, pro¬ 
bably a sub-caste or branch of the Mallahs, and though it is possible that in a com¬ 
munity where the men are forced by their profession to leave the women for long 
periods ideas on the restrictions imposed by the marital tie may easily tend to grow^ 
lax, yet this does not justify the assertion that such a system as communistic 
marriage was recognized as lawful. Communistic marriage, like polyandry, is 
in such cases merely a polite term for adultery. Nor, so far as appears, is there 
any ground for supposing that these Tyars toere particularly lax in sexual inter¬ 
course save this one unsupported statement, which is certainly erroneous in another 
direction (that of the locality where they live), and is not therefore particularly 
convincing. There have been Tyars or Tiars in Oudh (Sultanpur) but they were 
a Eajput clan, now it seems extinct, and certainly they never had such a custom. 
Their name survives in taypa Tyar in the above mentioned district, which probably 
was the extent of their dominions, and was, as one of the early settlement officers 
of Sultanpur put it, “ like Niobe, all Tiars.” 
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CHAPTER XICASTE. 


APPENDIX TO GHAPTBB XI. 


I have received tl.o following suggentuiiia with lognid to variooH j.)oiiils iu this chapter 
'which came too late to Le incorporated in it. I accordingly put them hero :— 

Note 7, fage S26.—The Sadh of Farnikhalnd ai;d Mirzapnir in another excellent osamplo 
of a fleetarian caste. 

Aote 8, pergre 326.—The ofl'spring of miKCCgcration at Ihejncsent lulcu the caste of the 
father if they have money enough to snppoit the piosition and olifain a hrido of p)ropor rank, 
Otherwise they can only intermarry amonget thcniiselvoH. 

Page 326, 1th line eqq. —It ie pro! ably too much to say that Kastegi and Ajudhiabas 
Sonars are “clearly ” of 'Vaishya doseeiit. “ Possibly ” is a hotlor word, Mr. Burn doubts 
whether Sonars at all events are ever of Aryan hlocd. 

Note 3, fage 326.—It is possihlo, indeed oven prohahh', that this curious phonoincnon is 
due merely to confusion between tlio caste and tho trade of Plahvai. 

Note 1, pupe 331.—Eayputs will eat wild hog in tho western districts. 

Middle of page 338.—In Biindelkliand and Kumaim debt (umes and other disputes aro 
commonly settled by a panchoyut, but not a caste panchayat: it is a conimitk o of arlntration. 

References to puniehmtniB jor (‘cni-k'Hling on page'Sm sqq.' —A, pmrt of the punishment 
often involves consumption of all products of tho cow, iiududiiig dung and urine. T'lio begging 
is often done with a cow whoso tail tlie offender has to hold. 

Reference to Thaihera on, page 840.'—ICvcn high-placed gentlcnu:.'n attach a gnatcr value 
to commensal pollution than to oxtra-tril al immorality. Uiio such onco condoned tho latter 
offence on the gioiind that tho ofTeiulor was a man; but when tho (dlcnder had drunk water 
in his mistress’s house, eousidertd that ho had put himself entirely without the pale. 

Page 348..—Another instance of the interference of apanchayat in pruftssion matters is as 
follows;'—A planter tried to 8toi> cattle-poisoning by insisting on all Ins tenants slashing tho 
hides of all bullocks which died without any obvious leason. Tho tenanls w ere willing enough 
at first, hut in the end begged that the lulo slould bo camelled, T be CTamar had 

decided that none of Ihcir women should act as midwivc s. This was in (lorakhpur. 

Srd line, page 344.*—The Chaulmn referred to is not of course tho Bajput Ciiaiihan, but 
the Kohilkhand Chauhan. 

Paragroph 340, 340.—As regards tribal castes, the sub-castis would bo portions of 

the tribe, whicdi spilit eff by i eat on of differences in reside nee, function or social position: ot 

possibly a group of tribes (as tie I bar possibly was) would become the castes audits 
component parts the sub-eastos. 

l2tA line, page 860.—Mr. Bum considers that probabdy aborigines had littlo objection to 
pig and that the differonco betw een Kaj Bhar and jdhar w as one of social position. 

Syt/i line eqq., page 860.—Mr, Burn considers that all these cases are instances of rising 
in the social scale—viz. that they are Charoars who call themeolvos Kayasthas, 

llt/i line from loltom, page 361.—The Eakaut audMalmbrahman may also bo aboriginal 
priests (like the Ojba, Patari, and Baiea of the present day) w ho have claimed and to a certain 
extent made good a claim to be regarded as Brahmans, 

Koib X, pftgo 868.—Thoso are prolmbly Kanapjia Brahmans. 

r&ragrapli (1^), page 867,-011 the other hand there aro insoriptions ■ 9 vhloh give tho name Jojakfv Bhukti to 
partft of Eundelkhand, 'whilst tho Ohineeo pilgrim Hmerx-Tsiang called it Chi-ki-lo. 
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Subsidiary table 1—Castes classified according to their traditidnail occupations, 

[*000's omitted.] 


Group and caste. 


Landholders .. •• 

Bbuinhar .. .. 

Eajput 

Sainthwar 

Taga .. 

Others „ 

Culiimtors .* *. 

Baghbau 
Barai.. 

Bbar .. 

Jat .. ... 

KacKhi .. 

Kisan 

Koiri ... .♦ 

Kurmi 

Lodha .. .. . * 

Mali .. 

Murao .. •* V* 

Others ' .. ., 

Laiourers .. . • . * 

Dhanuk .. • • 

Others .. 

Sfiastoral ... _ 

Ahar .. .. 

Ahir .. . , .. . 

Gadariya .. ' .. _ 

Gujar 

Others ... 

Fishermen, boatmen and l^eSki-heafers, 
Kewat .. - . * -. 

Mallah ... .. . 

Others .. ; 

Sunters and Fowlers ; .. 

Others ... | 

Friests and Fevoiees ’ 

Brahman .. ■ - 

Fa^ir.. . *• . ' - 

Goshain .. ; . # — 

Others! - ...' ' . ^ 

Genealogists and JSarda | _ 

Bhaf.. ... 


Writers * 

Kayastha .,.;' i .. 

'Musicians, Fanoers, SiT^ers, 
Others ^ 

graders and Fedldrs 
Bania .. .. 

Khatik .. .. , . 

Others .' ' w *' 

Carriers ... .. 

Banjara 

Others .. 

artier s .. • ** 

Nai 4 • • • j . 

iWashsrmtn , p* ^ 

OhoH . . ! ♦T.- 

W eaters and Fyers pp 

Dhunia •• •• 

Julaha .. ^ 

JECbri'i» ■ ' ■ • ■ • • 

Others •« pi 


Strength.* 

Group and caste, 


2 

3 


(83) i,10S 

Tailors 


135 

Darzi ,, .. 


3,658 



119 

Carjpeniers 

«f 

168 

25 

Bathai .. 

Totters 

*« 

■ (149) 7,176 
135 
139 

Kumhar .. ' 

»• 

Glass and LaG-xoofheTS 

•» 

393 

743 

Others ., 

» tt 

738 

Blaohsmith^ 

• 0 

363 

4AB 

Lohar .. .. 

9 % 

1,889 

Goldsmiths ' 


1,114 

186 

Sonar .. , ’ 

•• 

674 

Brass and Coppersmiths •• 

p. 

366 

Others .. 

•• 

(10) 461 

Confectioners and Grain-parclisrs 

.. ; 

129 

Bharbhun ja 

• 

332 

Halwai . . ,, 

«« 

{117)5,614 

OiUpressers .. ,, 


270 

8,903 

Teli . , ;., . • ' ^ 

•• 

983 

Toddy-drawers and Distillers 


366 

Kalwat .. ' 


92 

Pasi,. ... 

., 

(18) 84o 

Others .. , . “ 

a 

‘445 

Butchers .. ‘ 

9 9 

249 

Qassah .. 

« ft 

isi 

Others .. . • ' 

»• ! 

(1) 60 

Leather workers . 

«« 

60 

Ohamar ' ., • • 


' (111) 5,363 

Others •• ' 

a • 

4,678 

Basket and Mat-makers •• ' 

, , 

628 

, 94 1 

Others ., . • . ’ 

• • 

53 

Barth, Saif, 4^o., worken ., “ 

* * 1 

. 

Luniya ... , 

.. 

(8) Uo 
. \ 146 

Others .... ] 

• * 

■ 1 

Fomesiio Servants •• 

• * 

(10) 484 \ 

Kahar o. \ 

a . 

484; 

Others .. _ 

• a 

_ (3) 130 

Menials .. . *• \ 

• a 

130 

Dom .. *• ,, 

«• 

. ^'^m)U09' 

Sweepers 

• • 

. . 1,209 

Bhangi •• •• L 

«• 

182 


218^ 

Criminal and Vayfahi . *. ^ ^ 

a • 

(2) 96 

Others •« 

• a 

94 

Others pp 

• « 

2 

Bhiahti ,, 

. , 


Gond " ~ •• 

$ a 

(19) m 

Pathan 7, ; 


911 

Sai^d \ ^ jtp ’ , 

c* • ^ 


Shaikh ' ,, ,, 

aa 

(16) 794 
724 

- m 3m 

Others ,, 

1 . .. , 

f * , 

404 



990 



;860 
' 34 







(6) 

253 

(12) 600 
600 

(15) 725 
725' 

(2) 107 

lor 

(12) 588 

588 

( 6 ) 267 
267 

(4) 20 

20 , 

(8) 393 
SOI 
91 

(20) 968 
968 

(33) 1,607 
287 
1,311 
8 

Ai) W 

m 

16. 

(127) em 
6,082 


(1) 61 
61 

(9) m 


(26) 1M3 

i,iia 
100 ; 

(7) 334 

334' 

(9) 418 
41S 

( 1 ) 57 
67 : 

{ 67 ) 8,310 
98 

no 

961 
260 
1.3i6 
478. 


Nom—'Kgoies in biMkets show Hw ptopoition pei mUla o£ the population ot tlia ptovinco, 
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Subsidiary table II.—Ftfrifriio}), in imk', tribe, 4H\r since 1881. 

Figures for Hindus Moro 1681, Muluimiuurluiu; mid Aryini bofom 1 HIM, ami nflmr rrl!|;ion:i cxcoiM- iti 1891 are cot 
available, 


OaatQ, tribe or race, 


Poriioiiu, (WO'n om.l l«a, RoMcnlaK.) of vori.af-i. oi ii.onwao (-|-), 

_ _ PanconUgo 

viiriulitm 

1911. 1901, .Wilt. IKSI. imil—l!)ll. ,1901. IKHl—lH'VI, 'ASl-m 


't 4 


Aliftc 

Aliii?.. 

Bagliban (^) ., * 

Bania ‘ 

Baujftva , # 

Barail*) 

Barbai ,, 

Bhangi *, 

Bhar 

Bharbbunjft * 

Bhat **. 

BMinhar 

Bxabmau ,, , * 

Ohai .« 

CHk(«) ' 

Obamar #. ' 

Dam .r 

Dlianufc *, 

Dhobi ,, 

Dhuuia (*) 

Dobi «. 

Fa^ir ». ■ 

Gftdariya 

Gond(«) 

0Oshain(®) 

Gnjar .. ,, 

Halwai 

Jaii >« »* »• 

Julftha (5^) ,, 

Kaobhi (®) ,, ,, 

Itabat *, 

Ealwar .. 

Kayastha .. 

E6wat(») ,, 

KMk .. 

Kiaau (*®) 

Koiri(*) 

Koti,. 

Kumbar ,, 

Kurmi ,, ,. 

Lodha 

Dohar 

Luniya 

Mali ,, 

Mallah 

Miirfto(*) ** 

Hai « 

Vm 

Ba3:put 

Sttinthwar •• ,, 

Baini (•) ,, 

Senat ,, ■ 

ffamboli *, ,, 

Mi., 

BaghbanandMaH^ - ,, 

Barai and Tamboll 
Kbwat and'Mallab; • ,, 

and Kahar ,, 

Faijir and Gosbam ,, 

Jcdalia, Dbuna and Kori 
HMhi, Koixi, Mnrao and 

K^an, Kormi and S^ntbwar 
Cbik and Kbatlk 


-f 11*^1 
--*- 20 ’‘jt 

+40'0 
+10-7 

+9-(5 j 
+ 4 fi 0'0 I 


*2,869 2;873 

192 199 


(M Included in Mali before 1911. 
(*) ,, TamboU in 1881, 


Khatik in 1901 and 1881. 
Kori in 1891. 

Kahar in 1881,' 

, laqii ia.1901*'. ... 


(^j!|aoluded in Kofci'in 1901 ant 1891. 

|:;aelibi, Koiri, Mfirao and Btini abown together in 1881# 
M tnoluded in Mallah in 1B81, ' 

w „ Ktiunii in 1881^ V 

(W) ^ „ 1901,1891, and 1881, 
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Subsidiary table II.— Variation in caste, tribe, &o., since 1881—(concluded). 


Caste, tribe or race. 

Persons, OOO’s omitted. 

Percentage of variation 
increase (4-) decrease (—). 

Percentage of net 
variation 1891—1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901—1911. 

1891-1901. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 







Muhammadjinb. 




Banjara 




47 

44 

35 

+ 6*8 

+ 25-7 

+ 

34-3 

Barhai 

.. 



95 

81 

63 

+17'4 

+ 22'7 

+ 

43-9 

Ehangi 

.. 



20 

91 

17 

-78-0 

+435-a 

+ 

17-6 

Bhat 

•. 



29 

35 

29 

-17'1 

+ 20-7 



Bhatiyara 

., 



34 

35 

31 

- 2-9 

+ 12-9 

+ 

9*6 

Bhisb-ti 

,. 



98 

85 

83 

4-15*3 

+ 2-5 

+ 

18-1 

Churibar 

4 . 



31 

36 

28 

-13*9 

+ 28 ’ 6 

+ 

10-7 

Dafali 

4 4 



33 

38 

43 

-13-2 

- 11-6 


23-3 

Daczi 

4 4 



170 

163 

149 

-h 4-3 

+ 9-4 

+ 

14*1 

Dhobi 

4 4 



102 

97 

85 

4* 5*2 

+ 14-1 

+ 

20-0 

Dbunia 

4 4 



376 

362 

408 

+ 3-9 

- 11-3 


7-8 

Faqir 

4 4 



383 

347 

351 

-{-10*4 

- 1-1 

+ 

9*1 

Gaddi 

4 4 



55 

59 

53 

~ 6*8 

+ 11-3 

+ 

3-8 

Gora 

. 4 



49 

64 

51 

^ 9-3 

+ 5*9 


3*9 

Gbosi 

4 4 



36 

41 

28 

-12-2 

+ 4-7 

+ 

28-5 

Gujar 

4 4 



72 

78 

65 

~ 7-7 

+ 20*0 

+ 

10*8 

Halwai 

4 4 



34 

32 

31 

+ 6-3 

+ 3*2 

+ 

9-7 

Jbojba 




30 

30 

27 


+ 11*3 

+ 

11-1 

Julaha 




953 

923 

902 

+ 3-3 

+ 1*2 

+ 

5*7 

K.unjra 

4 4 



72 

86 

86 

-16-3 


+ 

16-2 

Lobar 

4 4 



96 

84 

72 

-1-14-3 

+ 16-7 

+ 

33*3 

Manibar 

4 4 



75 

74 

68 

1’4 

+ 8-8 

+ 

10*3 

Meo 

4 4 



62 

58 

67 

-h 6*9 

- 13*4 


7*5 

Mughal 

4 4 



60 

84 

79 

-40*0 

+ 6-3 

— 

24*1 

Nai 

4 4 



237 

227 

201 

+ 4*4 

+ 12*9 

+ 

17-9 

Patban 

4 4 



960 

816 

749 

+17-6 

+ 8-9 

+ 

28-2 

Qassab 

4 4 



172 

184 

152 

- 6-5 

+ 21*0 

+ 

13-2 

Bajput 

4 4 



194 

406 

379 

-52-2 

+ 7-1 

.— 

48-8 

Rangrez 

4 4 



34 

39 

37 

-12-8 

+ 5*4 

— 

8*1 

Saiyid 

4 4 



250 

263 

249 

« 6-7 

+ 7-6 



Shaikh 

4 4 



1,315 

1,365 

1,358 

- 3*7 

+ *5 

— 

3*1 

Teb 

•• 



233 

215 

200 

-f 8*4 

+ 7-5 

+ 

16*5 







Artas. 




Ahir 




6,861 

1,382 

193 

4-396-5 

+616*1 

+3,454*9 

Bania 

4 4 



21,563 

13,546 

5,750 

+ 69*2 

+135*6 

+ 

59*1 

Barhai . 




2,061 

749 

81 

4-175-2 

+824*7 

+1,456-8 

Brahman 




17,970 

10.887 j 

5,042 

+ 65-1 

+115-9 

+ 256*2 

J at 




9,765 

4,367 1 

724 

+123-6 

+503*2 

+ 179-3 

Kayastha 


>4 4 


11,992 

5 895 1 

2,889 

+103 ■ 4 

+104*1 

+ 315-1 

Kurmi 

4 4 



2.480 

1,046 

140 

4-137*1 

+647-1 

+1,642-8 

Lodba 

4 4 



2,990 

144 

12 

+1,976-4 

+1,100-0 

+24,816*6 

Rajput 




32,659 

17,673 

3,710 

+ 84-8 

+376.4 

+ 763-3 

Sonar 




2,345 

1,197 

240 

+ 95-9 

+398*8 

+ 

877*1 

Taga 

•• 



4,662 

2,434 

1,036 

+91-5 

+134*9 

+ 

3*5 







Minor Religions. 




Jain — 











Bania 



4 . 

74,137 


84,178 





Brahman 




111 


32 





Ramhoh 


» • 

■ ■ 

168 




i 



Rajput 

- ' 


-• 

688 

.. 

441 





SiH— 











Bania 




242 


90 





Banjara 

4 4 



678 


246 





Brahman 

4 4 



115 


116 





Chamar 

4 4 



118 


260 





Jat 

4 4 



7,000 


6,058 





Julaha 

4 



148 







Kachhi 

• 4 



123 







Kabar 

4 4 



313 


60 





Kamboh 

4 4 



118 


28 





Khatri 

4 4 



1,004 


635 





Murao 

• » 



173 







Rajput 

4 4 



1,336 


k9 





Ramaiya 

- 



148 

i 

72 





























Chapter XII.—OCCUPATION Q). 

353. Tables. —The statistics regarding occupations will be found in tables 
XV and XVI. The former is divided into five parts :— 

•4.—Showing the number of persons following each occupation shown in 

the classified scheme of occupations by districts and cities. 

B. —Showing the subsidiary occupations of persons mainly dependent on 

agriculture. 

C. —Showing the figures for certain pairs of occupations. 

—Showing the distribution of occupations by religion. 

E .—Showing the figures of operatives and nationalities or castes of owners 

and managers of certain classes of factories, with other information. 

Table XVI combines occupation with caste. The same castes are dealt 
with as in tables IX and XIV, and the figures are arranged so as to show the 
number of persons in each caste who follow the caste’s traditional occupation, 
and the rest of the caste under certain major occupational heads. 

354. Difficulties of enumeration. —There were three columns for occupational 
entries in the schedule. In the first (column 9) was entered the principal occu¬ 
pation, which was interpreted to mean the most lucrative ; in the second (column 
10 ) was entered the subsidiary occupation, which was interpreted to be the most 
lucrative of any other occupations, besides the principal occupation, which a 
worker might follow; and the third (colurun 11 ) was reserved for the non¬ 
workers, who were considered as dependent on the principal occupation of the 
person who supported them, which occupation was entered in this column. In 
■about ninety per cent, of all oases or e'ven more, the entries on this basis caused 
no difi&oulty. There would be one occupation or possibly two ; the head of the 
family and his adult sons would all work at it or them : or possibly some of the 
sons whilst working at the principal occupation, had a secondary occupation of 
their own: the same would apply to the women, if the caste was not one that 
keeps women in purda: and for the dependents, children too young to work, 
women in purda or women too old to work if purda is not observed, the entry was 
the principal occupation of the head of the family. But in the remaining 
10 per cent, of the entries many errors might occur. There was firstly the fact 
that the principal occupation so far as its effect on the family income is con- 
<;erned is by no means always the “ principal ” occupation in any other sense of 
the word. The most striking instance of this is that of the subaltern in a British 
regiment. His “ principal ” occupation is soldiering: but few subalterns find it 
the most lucrative of their “ occupations ” (which term of course includes sources 
nf income). Many Indian officials have a much larger income from private 
property than from their salaries. In such cases to keep strictly to the rule 
would be to absolutely obliterate the facts, and it was necessary to explain that in 
-cases of this kind the principal occupation to be entered Was the one that took up 
most time; but there were doubtless many oases where the rule was followed and 
not the exception. Secondly, when a man has two occupations, it is very largely a 
matter of whim which he enters as the principal one. A labourer who rents a 
little land, a village artizan who rents or owns a few fields, a tenant who owns a 
-fraction of the land he cultivates will return his principal occupation as tenant 
-or landlord instead of labourer or artizan or tenant, simply because it soirnds 
better. I have said before and I repeat that there is a great deal of human nature 
involved in the filling up of a census schedule : and in such cases the principal 
occupation ehtered is not the most lucrative but the most dignified'. Similarly many 

{^) SubsidiPiXy tables—General distribution of ocoupation. 

:■ jl.^Pistribution by occupation in natural divisions. . 

Hl.—Ocoupations combined with agriculture (subsid ary). ; - 

IV. ^Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial and professional population 

in natural divisions and districts. ....... 

V. —Occupations of females, by sub-classes.and selected orders and group.-. 

YI.-~OQcapafeions combined with agriculture (principal). 

VII—Selected occupations 1911 and 1901. 

VIII.—Occupations of selected castes. 

IX. —Distribution by religion and by occupation of 10,000 persons. 

X. —Number of persons employed on the 10th March 1911 on Railways, 

XI.—Number of persons employed on the 10th March 1911 in the Irrigation departn^nt* 

XII.—^Number of persons employed on the 10th March 1911 in the postal department. 

XIII.—Number of persons employed on the 10th JMarch 1911 in the Telegraph, department. 
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Brahmans doubtless entered their principal occupation as pandiiai, jitiroliiii, or 
jajmani, instead of agriculture. Again, one charge superintendent (1 forget where) 
expressed the fear that some artizan-tenants would falsely describe their tenures 
as their subsidiary occupation to avoid an enhancement of rent which they were 
anticipating. So long as both occupations were agricultural, probably little 
trouble was involved ; the enumerator, and in almost ov(n-y case at all events the- 
supervisor knew in his capacity of patwari every inch of ground possessed or 
rented by any particular agriculturist and its exact value much better than the 
man himself did, and would laugh to scorn the attempt of a tenant to describe 
himself as a landlord because ho owned a couplo of fields whilst renting forty or 
fifty; and indeed, as a rule of thumb, the staff were instructed to enter the 
principal and secondary occupation in such oases according to the area of each 
kind of holding. But matters wore very different when one of the occupations 
was non-agricultural, and, save in very obvious cases, it was tluvn dilllcult to resist 
a man’s contention that he got more from his land than from his other occupa¬ 
tion. I have no doubt whatever that this tendency as at last census has 
caused a good deal of error. Thirdly, tliere is the groat difficulty of drawing the 
line between worker and dependent. In vernacular there is no very good term 
for dependent. I called for suggestions but all were unsatisfactory; the majority 
were translations of “ wife and family ” such as ' hal hacha ” which was precisely 
what dependent did not mean (^). In the end tlio two terms had to bo carefully 
interpreted as equivalent to worker and non-worker: and non-w'orlcer liad to be 
further explained as a person who does not inereaso the family income, thus 
excluding married women whose sole occupation is their liousohold duties, children 
who are allowed to play at work (e.g. weeding) merely to keep them quiet, 
and old folk who are too old to work, though nominally owning the business- 
or land which is worked by their sons for them: but including women who make 
money by collecting firewood, grinding grain or selling articles, elder children 
who make money by herding cattle, and lx)th women and children who save 
money (i.e. the money tliat would otherwise be spent on paid labourers or shop 
assistants) by helping their husbands and fathers in tlicir fields or shops. A 
difBoulty that arose, in this connection was as follows. I found it cixtromely 
troublesome to dispel the idea that only those persons should be entered as work¬ 
ing tenants of any particular kind, who were entered as such tenants in the 
revenue papers. This would have been disastrous, for not only would it have 
excluded all women and elder children who helped to work that holding, but it 
might very well have excluded many actual owners or tenants of land. In the 
joint family system many are co-owners and co-workora: but frequently only 
one (especially if the one is a father and the rest sons) is entered as owner in 
the record-of-rights. The stock objection was that the census papers would then 
show more of a particular class of tenants than the revenue papers did. In the 
end I persuaded the staff that that was precisely what I expected the census 
papers to do, but it was not an easy idea to get rid of, and the task was made no 
easier by the fact that the vast majority of the census staff were patwaris and 
kanungos, i.e. revenue ofiioials. 

On the whole I should be inclined to say that the staff, so far as they could 
influence the matter, made few mistakes. Certainly they evinced an extraordi¬ 
narily keen interest in getting their docupational entries right. All through the 
touring period I was a target for occupational connndra usually propounded at my 
visits of inspection, hut occasionally sent to me by , post. As these represented 
merely the remnant which the district census officers had been unable to answer 
themselves,.! can vouch for the fact that few possible “puzzles” were left unconsi¬ 
dered. Nor were the staff the only people who were exercised in mind over the subject. 
For instance, an old friend, a prosecuting inspector, came to see me when I was 
on tour, and explained that he had had some discussion with the charge superinten¬ 
dent regarding the occupational entries to be made in the case of his own very 
numerous household (which ranged from his own mother to his grandnephews) 
and invited me to give an authoritative decision. It took ine about half an 
hour to decide all his “ hard cases.” 

(^) IThe stoQk term mutaalliqinV is imaatiateotory partly b^auae it is a high iiown expresBi<^ atid conveys 
nothing to ordinary people i but partly too becanse it ia the term used in iamine. There is no doubt of tbe 
that the fennne use of this term induenced the interpretation put upbn it, ^ut famine and oenaus dependents are by no 
naeans synonymous, The former means a person incapable of a paicticular kind of manual labour ; latter means a, 
person incapable of increasing the family income in any way whateyi^rA A tgirl who ooUeote drutsuopd ox easydung might be 
afamine dependent beoauBc she was incapable of carrying earth ; butmhe would hot he a oe%^ dependent.'^ 
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A frequent cause of error is usually found to be confusion between a naan’s 
traditional and actual occupation. I endeavoured to prevent this partly by 
avoiding any reference whatever to a “traditional” occupation in the course of 
instruction, and also by laying down as a strict rule that a naan’s occupation was 
never to be entered by a caste name but in some other form, in the hope that this 
would at all events compel a question to discover whether the occupation was that 
usually followed by the caste or not. It was forbidden to enter a Halwai’s occu¬ 
pation for instance as halwai, but as mitliai hanana, or a Kumhar’s as kumhar, 
but as mitti he bartan banana, and so on. 

Another cause of error is the use of vague terms such as service, clerk, 
contractor, and so on. To this the rule drew special'attention, and the proof that 
there has been great improvement lies in the figures. “ General labour ” for in¬ 
stance in 1901 included 3,106,000 persons, and in 1911 the head “labourers and 
workmen otherwise unspecified” includes only 1,603,000 persons. Cashiers, account¬ 
ants and other unspecified clerical employes amount to 39,000 persons as against 
some 77,000 in 1901. There are 16,000 merchants and contractors unspecified as 
against 22,000 unspecified contractors alone in 1901. There are 26,000 unspecified 
shop-keepers as against 46,000 such in 1901 (’). Moreover it must not be forgotten 
that in some of these cases there always will be some who are really “unspecified ” 
and can be described in no other way. Most of the “ labourers and workmen 
unspecified ” would be more accurately described as “ general labourers” 
or masduri am), a common entry which means that the labourer does a bit of eyevj- 
thing as the seasons dictate and cannot say that he gets more income from one 
kind of labour than another : sometimes ploughing, sometimes reaping, sometimes 
mending a road, or making or mending a house, or “liping ” a floor, or carrying 
a load, or pitching a camp and so on. Such men are most correctly described as 
general labourers. Similarly there are many shops selling every conceivable kind of 
article ; their owners are not “ general merchants, ” as we understand the term, simply 
because these are as a rule big establishments with separate departments, 
whilst these general shops correspond rather to our “village shops” at 
home, where groceries and greengroceries and haberdashery and stationery jostle 
each other and a post and telegraph office is usually combined with them. Similarly 
unspecified clerks and unspecified contractors are not due merely to insufficient entry, 
but are a real phenomenon. There are many clerks who will take a post in any 
sort of office and so long as they are temporarily unemployed are also unspecified; 
and there are many contractors who will “ contract ” for anything, though in India 
certainly this particular brand of general middleman is not so common perhaps as 
at home. In brief I should be inclined to say that whilst the staff probably made 
far fewer mistakes than of old in the record of occupations, there is nothing 
to show they were not frequently misled in various ways by the person 
enumerated 0. 

365. The scheme of classification. —The scheme of classification differed 
fundamentally from that of 1901. That scheme was subject to many objections: it 
is unnecessary to state them all for the matter was fully dealt with in the India 
Eeport of 1901 0. Generally speaking it was far too elaborate and its very large 
number of groups resulted in the differentiation of functions very closely allied, 
whilst at the same time making it very difficult to allocate many occupations to 
any particular head. The natural result was that the scheme was understood 
in many different ways, and the classification varied not only from province to 
province, but from abstraction office to abstraction office. Even if the entries in 
the schedule had been sufficiently precise to enable a classification to be accurately 
carried out in such excessive detail (which they were not and never can be), the 
scheme was based on a wrong conception of the limitations of a census in regard 

(^) The figures of 1911 giveu above in every case include States whilst those of 1901 exclude them—a point 
which increases the difierence* 

(*) It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the triors in the household schedules. These were as faulty as 
ever. Sightseers descrihed their occupiiition as globe trotting, ladies put themselves down as dependent on the ocoupatiort 
o! '-my hu'band ** without saying what ihsir husbands were, and even when they did, frequently put the entry in 
th© wrong column ; one lady, for instance, had obviously read the rules, for she put herself down as Captain, R. A.^ 
bub put it in column 9 instead of 11. A hotel keeper and his wife put their joint entries on the same line, entered 2 in 
xhe serial column, andactual work ** in column 11. Even civilians were usuaUy content withcivil service’^or 
'^Indian CiVil servicethough tbeir actual posts were required, I however went through mcst household schedules 
personally and corrected the entries as well as I could. ” Globe trotters**! was compelled to put down as “of 
independent means. *’ Some people had curious notions of what an “occupation *’ meant; one man entered “playing 
bridge ** as his subsidiary occupation, m ' 

(3) India report, chapter YI, paragraph S05, 399. 
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to occupation. A census “ does not supply data wViioli aro suitable for minute 
classification or admit of profitable examination in detail ”(')._ It can only give a 
picture of tlio occupational distribution of tbo poopb^ whieli is correct in its 
main lines, but does not attempt to fill in minor details; it is a mere study or 
sketeb, not a finished painting or a photograph. 

Even then, if there had been no other reasons for adopting a difforent. 
scheme, the old schomo would have l>ad to be so greatly Jiuxliiuul as to Ix! practi¬ 
cally new. There is an obvious disadvantage in ohiinging snoli selieinos, to 
wit the difiiofilty it entails in making comparisons bc'twtuui Hucoossiv<i decades. 
But there is another side to tho mattiu’ in tliis resptuit As regards most subjects 
of inquiry (age, education,, and so on) the errors in the sche.duh'.s are, constant 
from decade to decade and tiun'o would he a distiiicit disadv!i,ntag(5 in a (jlumge of 
systems: hut as regartls oooupation tire errors arcs by no m('a,ns so (ioustant. 
Human vanity will always impel a itvan to return his_ most diguided ooeupatiou 
as his principal one : hut luost'otlujr err(.)rs aro proventildc, and should grow less 
at each census, for oacli censuH profits by tho exporitmee of preexxling ones. Cou- 
sequently, oven if tho sohemo of olassifioation bad riiiuaiiusl the sanu^ n,t sueoeod- 
ing enumerations, tho results would have varied in that. i() was more scimitifioally 
used and contained fewer errors; iwid comparison would havci Ikmui just as difiicult. 
The old scheme had tho disadva-utiigo that it was based .[uirely on Indiivu condi¬ 
tions and this made it impossible to oomparo Indian results wilih thosi; of other 
countries, obviously a desirable ehj(>,ct. As therefore a elumge of some Idnd was 
imperative it was decided to change ontirdy and. to wlieel Indian stalistics into 
line with those of other countries by adopting, with, sucli minor modifications as 
were necessary in an Indian environment, the internatjoual soluiino of c.lassifioa- 
tion invented in 1889 by M. Jacques Bortillon, Gliof ties T'ravanx Statisticpies 
de la viile do Paris, and commended for general adoption by the International 
Statistical Institute. This scheme has many advanliag(',s- It was franuxl after 
a careful study of tho various schemes in actual use, and is very logical in its 
arrangement, as will,bo seen later. It is (ixtremely elastic; so long as the orders 
are maintained, tbo classific.ation by groups and sub-groups can Ixi as detailed or 
siinplo as desired without interfering with the comparability of tlu> statistics. 
Finally with some minor manipulations of tlu) figures of 1901, it still remains 
possible to institute all the necessary comparisons. 

M. Bertillon’s sohemo had 4 cla^sses, 12 sub-classes, G1 orders, 206 sub-orders 
and 499 groups. As adapted to Indian conditions it lias tho same number of 
■classes and sub-classes, but orily 66 orders and 1G9 groups ; sub-orders aro done 
away with. The reduction in the number of orders is duo to tho amalgamation 
■of two of M. Bertillon’s scheme (“ maritime ” and “ fresh water transport ”) which 
could not he distinguished in India : and the omission of five others—" nomads, ” 
" other industries ” (meant to allow for any omission whioh may occur), 
" persons temporarily unemployed ” (who in the Indian scheme aro sliown under 
the occupation previously followed), " persons without any occupation ” (who 
correspond to our dependents), and “ occupation unknown ” (which should never 
occur). The greater simplicity of this scheme is obvious when it is remembered 
that the scheme of 1901 had 620 groups. 

The arrangement; of M. Bertillon’s soherne as so adapted is as follows. 
The four classes are (A) " Production of raw material,” subdivided into, (i) " Ex¬ 
ploitation of the surface of the earth,” (ii) “ Extraction of minerals ”; (B) “ Prepara¬ 
tion and supply of material substances, ” subdivided into (iii) “ Industrial oooupa- 
tiou,’’ (iv) “ Transport,” (v)" Trade ” ; (C) " Public administration and liberal arts,” 
subdivided into (vi) “ Public force,” (vii) " Public administration,” (viii) " Profes¬ 
sions and liberal arts ” ; (P) " Miscellaneous,” subdivided into (ix) " Persons living 
on their income,” (x) " Pomestic service,” (xi) " Insufficiently described 
occupations,” (xii) " Unproductive.” How logical the scheme is is obvious. 
For every occupation raw material (A) is necessary, which is obtaihed either 
from the surface of the earth (i) or from under the soil (ii). These raw materials 
have to be prepared for use and supplied to those who use them (B): Industry 
(hi) prepares them. Transport (iv) carries them, to the place where they are needed 
and Trade (v) supplies them. Public administration is required to protect these 
occupations and certain professions and liberal ®ts are required to serve them 
(Q)- Puhlio administration; i n made up of the element of public force (vi) and 

(i) Bej)ori Oeiistaa 
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:adminisiiration proper (vii). The professions come under (viii) ; whilst there are 
also the lucky few who need no occupation, having money of their own (ix), 
the servants of these and others (x), with unproductive occupations (persons 
in jails and asylums, beggars and so on) (xii), and those who have not sufficiently 
described themselves to be placed in any of these groups (xi). 

The groups would have been even fewer but for the fact that it was found 
necessary to subdivide some of the groups of last census so as to preserve the distinc¬ 
tion between industry and trade. This is one of the most important charac¬ 
teristics of the new scheme and at the same time its most difficult feature to 
deal with in actual practice. The difference is that between the maker of a thing 
and its seller and it is an obvious and important difference. But in English, 
Urdu and probably most languages the word for both is usually the same—a hatter, 
to use M. Bertillon’s example, may either be the maker or seller of a hat. The 
English scheme of classification does away with the difference altogether, which 
is regrettable, for as M. Bertillon points out not only are the avocations different, 
but so are their training and often their interests. In India the difficulty is 
that so often the maker and seller is the same person and if a clear distinction 
were not made in the schedule and classification both, confusion between the 
two would certainly result. The difficulty has been settled partly by insisting 
on the entry of details sufficient to show whether a man makes only, or makes and 
•sells, or sells only. People who are makers, whether they also sell to the consumer 
or not, are classed as makers (under industry) : people who sell only as sellers 
(under trade.) Similarly persons who grow or extract an article before selling it 
are treated as growers or extractors, as are people who grow or extract a thing 
before manufacturing or in some way manipulating it. In a word if a man follows 
two or more occupations in respect of the same article of which one is a necessary 
preliminary to being able to follow the other occupation or occupations, he is 
shown under the head appropriate to the preliminary occupation. Another point 
of detail to be noted in connection with, the scheme is this. Industrial and 
tradirig occupations are of two kinds; (1) where the occupation is classified 
according to the material worked in, and (2) where it is classified according to 
the use which the made up material serves. The first kind includes chiefly such 
occupations as deal with the manufacture or sale of articles whose use is not 
finally determined ; for instance a tanner where the leather may be used for shoes 
or harness or a trunk, goes in order 7 (industries connected with hides, &o.). A shoe 
maker or harness seller are instances of the second kind; they go in order 13 
(industries of dress) or 16 (construction of means of transport); but there is no 
appropriate order for a trunkmaker and consequently he is placed with other 
similar workers in leather in a special group falling under order 7 (industries 
connected with hides, &o.). In some oases moreover occupations have been 
classed according to the material worked in even though certain articles made of 
it are specified, because the material is more characteristic of the occupation 
than the article. For instance makers of palmleaf fans or bamboo screens are 
put under 37 (basket makers and other industries of woody material including 
leaves) instead of 91 (toy kite, cage &e. makers) and 74 (cabinet makers, &c.). 

As regard persons in the service of Grovernment, on the general principle that 
the nature of the occupation is the deciding factor and not the source from which the 
salary comes, many G-overnment servants are placed not under public adm ini stration 
or public force, &o., but under other heads. For instance every kind of medical man 
goes under 164 (medical practitioners), never under 139 (army) or 144 (service of 
the state). Educational officers of all kinds go under order 49 (instruction), 
save professors of law, medicine, music, dancing and drawing, who in the same way 
go under other headsi Public Works Department (Buildings and Roads Branch) 
and the Survey department fall under 158 (“ architects, surveyors, engineers and 
their employes”) : but certain officials of this department fall under other heads 
'(e.g. road surveyors and overseers under 95 “persons employed on the con¬ 
struction and maintenance of roads and bridges ”), whilst the Irrigation branch (^) 
has a head of its own (96). The Director of Agriculture and most settlement 
■officials fall under “ agents and managers of landed estates,” with Court of Wards 
officers: and s'o on. The regular heads in subclasses VI and VII are reserved 

Canals have Ttieeix placed tmder, order SO, itaxLsport by water. Tbis is to avoid an unneoesaary departure from 
M. B'ertilloa’s Hobeme; In this country of course canala are mainly tbougb not wholly meant to serve agriculturAi 
^purposes : in Europe however they ate chiefly artificial waterways. 
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only for those officers whose duties are of too wide or indc'.terininato a nature to^ 
be entered under specialist heads, or are connected definitely and, solely with public 
administration in any of its branches whether administrativo, c'.xocutive, or 
judicial (^). 

366. Limitations of the scheme of classification and differences from other 
schemes, —There is one exceedinply important limitation to the scope of the occupa¬ 
tional figures. They refer only to the stsito of affairs on a single day of the 
year and the result is that tlio importancjo of seasonal occupations whicli are 
then in full swing is exaggerated whilst others are almost obliterated. To 
take a few obvious instances, I do not suppos(! that there is a single jnmkah 
coolie to be found in the whole schedule : wliilst .agricultural labourers are 
probably in exaggerated numbers owing to the presence or m-ar !i,py)roii,ch of the 
spring harvest. Work in indigo factories is almost oiitirely non-c!xistent; ice 
factories are not in full swing and so on. Siinila,rly siudi. ])(vrioili(!al employments 
as railway construction vary from census to cousus with tho amount of railway 
construction work iir progress (^). 

Again, simple though the scheme is, it Itas invohuMl at times tlie <iiJ1'erontia- 
tion of certain occupations which, are closcdy allied and in pracliita.i iut(vrchango- 
able. It has invohujd for iustanoo dill'erent Imads for labour on roads, railways 
and canals, though tho labour in every case gousIs1)s ehi(vHy of tligging earth 
and the same man would follow any onc^ of tluvm as o('.c.a,sion olTeiaui. Ju. 1901 
all these were sliowu under ono lioad. Y(‘t it lias caused no (liHiciulty : all through 
the necessity of giving all possible details was insisted on, niiid tho rcwult is tJiat 
in 1911,13,600 persons employed on tho :maint(5nance of oanals (of whom only a 
certain number however would bo coolies), ‘2l,70(.) persons omployed on the 
mainteiraucG of roads (of whom tho majority musli he coolies), and 1.0,000 labourers 
employed on railway construction are retmuKul, as against 18,000 in tlu'i comhined 
head of “ road, oanal, and railway labomairs ” of 1901. Tluwo is also the in¬ 
congruity of placing canals under transport iustcawl of irrigation, hut this csiuses 
no practical difficulty. No sohomc ov(i.r (hwiseel is free from (vrrors of this kind ('*)• 

Eemains to mention a few points in wliich tlu! piaiscmt sohomc (liffcrs from 
others in use. 8 omo countries show women employed in domestic duties aiiul school 
children as workers (they wotdd doubtless agree), and lump all other .mm-earnors 
under onti head. Others sliow all non-earnors undor one ]u.iad. (as docs M. 
Bertillou’s scheme in its original form). Borne distinguish hcitw''oen omployed and 
employer. This was attempted in 1901 in India : but th (5 residt was that in some 
occupations there wore more employed tlian employers, whilst in this province 
matters wont further still and table XV disclosed many employers wlio apparently 
had no employtis at all. Table XV-B to some extent supplies this deficiency. 

367.' T'he accuracy of the figures.—-I have already dealt w.ith the'errors 
likely to occur in tho schedvdes; it ron:iains to refer to those that were lilrely 
to arise in compilation. They would ho due to careless copying and sorting, to 
misposting entries in the classification registers and to wrong classification. It 
must be stated that there are striking divergences between the returns of 1901 
and 1911, but in tho case of most of them it is possible to say with certainty that> 
they are due either to the change of scheme dr to a change in circumstances. 
The decade has been one of progress in some directions and of change in many. 
High wages have made agricultural labour expensive; this has operated to 
turn such labourers into tenants whilst not diminishing the number of the 
labourers themselves, an apparent contradiction that will be explained subsequently. 
There has been a growing interest in industry, combined with increasing 
difficulty in getting labour for it; the result has been a tendency to have recourse 
to labour-saving machinery and a consequent diminution of the numbers actually 
employed in industry; for machinery drives out men. Trade in some 
directions, which in India thanks to the differentiation of labour implied in the 

(^) The distinotion between specialistofficers of Government and others, may also he expressed in the form 
that the former conld generally follow their particular occupations whether they were servants of Government or 
not, the latter oould not do BO. It may be noted that in this respect there is a difference between tables XY-A and 
XV K which was based on a special industrial schedule. In the former the actual occupation of individual employes 
is looked to, in the latter the industry, e.g, a oatpentor in a printing press, or a scavenger in a distillery in Table 
XV-A- is shown as carpenter or scavenger, in table XY-E as eniploye of printing press or distillery,. 

(•) To some extent the new industrial eohedulo and its consequent Table (the four parts of XV-E) remedies this by 
showing the actual state of each industry on census day in relation to the normal. 

(») The acheme of 1901 includad hotel keepers in personal service and jn^tapoBed Government pensioners and 
lunatics, , \ .'V 
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caste system has usually been all but immutable, is in a state of flux. The 
Teli’s vegetable oil industry and trade is being ousted by kerosine oil and he turns 
to other trades, grain dealing and confectionery. These account for a number 
of changes which at first sight, and in default of explanation, might seem to be 
errors. 

As regards the probability of error, the simplicity of the scheme and the index 
of occupations were against widespread mistakes. Both the deputy superintendents 
of 1911 who had held the same post in 1901 told me that classification at this census 
was the merest child’s play compared to the older methods. The index referred to 
was sent in English by the Census Commissioner and was added to and translated 
into vernacular by me with the invaluable assistance of the Superintendent of 
the Yernacular department of G-overnment Q). The deputy superintendent had the 
index in both languages and every compiler had it iu vernacular. The list 
included some 2,000 occupations. Any other occupation which was found in 
the course of compilation w^as referred to me and my orders on its classification 
were circulated to all ofdces. Some were interesting. One found side by side 
“faroMiticha (hot tea vendor), and “cJiurel doctor’’' (exerciser of churels) (‘^)—a conjunc¬ 
tion pointing to the curious mixture of old and new which India is. “ Gauloclum 
ieclina (gaulochan is a yellow substance decocted from cow’s liver which is esteemed 
for its medical properties), “ seller of Ganges mud ” (for caste marks), “ charivaha 
hatahli ” (duck herd), “ duago ” (offerer of prayers), “ living on the offerings made 
in expiation of (tyranny) ”, “ and-jonkhlagana” (leach applier) were other 

curious occupations ; whilst talib-ul-ilm ” (student), in the restricted sense of 
a Muhammadan religious student supported by charity, and “ hhairkhwah sirkar” 
(well wisher of Government) were also found. It is pleasant to think that the 

last mentioned person seemed to find loyalty paying as he put it down as his 

principal occupation. 

Very few errors were actually found in compilation. There were three 
curious cases of misposting in the first proof, which are worth mentioning as 
showing how errors can occur. I found to my amazement that Gonda had 
not a single landlord, whilst Etah had over 24,000 authors and some 500 

prisoners in ajiother district were shown to possess some 90,000 dependents 

between them. These of course were mere copjdng errors and gave no difBculty. 
The classification registers of several districts, selected as possessing big cities 
and consequently a variety of occupations, were scrutinized in complete detail. 
I only found a dozen entries or so in all that were dubious, and the cases 
of all but four were debateable. These four were all single person entries 
and may be mentioned; naukar a’bpaahi, a very vague entry which might mean 
an irrigation employ^ or a farm servant who watered the fields, was entered 
under group 167 (general labourer); meiva farosh (fruit seller) was by a slip put 
in 126 instead of 119 : a Ganges water seller was classed as a vendor of aerated 
waters, and a “ bioscope superintendent” as a Government servant, obviously 
because the compiler did not know what a bioscope was, thought it sounded as 
if it might be a Government department and was misled by the word “ superin¬ 
tendent.” Such a paucity of errors as this points to very considerable accuracy. 
I found however two widespread errors. In several offices cliamre ka kam karna^ 
which should have gone into group 32 (tanners, &c.) was placed in group 33 (makers 
of leather articles); this was corrected. The other was the confusion between 
religious and other mendicants referred to later, which could not be corrected ; 
and this is an error which I am persuaded has occurred with regularity at all 
censuses. 

368. Variations between 1901 and 1911. —There have been some striking 
changes since 1901. A consideration of these will lead to a consideration of the 
main economic factors of the decade which have produced the present situation 
and make it more intelligible and I accordingly vary the usual procedure by 
considering these variations before dealing with the present distribution. In the 
margin I have given figures for certain very wide heads, which do not necessarily 
correspond to any of the major heads of either this census or last, but serve to 
show in what general direction these variations have occurred. 

(1) The Mir Munslii, as he is generally called, took the greatest personal interest in this compilation, not only 
checking and revising my translations hut dealing with the proofs. I am glad to acknowledge my deep obligations to 
an old friend. 

(2) A cJtvrel is. the very malignant ghost of a woman who has died in childbirth. The term itself is 
curious^ 
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Hoad, 

Groups concerned. 

Variations per 
cent 1001—11)11, 

AgTicnltuie 

1-0 

-1-8'3 

Ilreeding and Sale of domostit animals and 

0—12, 01, IIB 

•bClM 

their products. 



Collection and sale of wild produce 

8,130 

-f 170-8 

Minerals ... 

17—20 

—43'r) 

Toxtilos: (1) Manulacturo 

21—27,31 

—18*0 

h) Halo ... 

KlH 

—48*0 

(8) Dyeing of 

30 

*-1-27'4 

lioatliar (1) T reparation 

32 

—30-8 

(2) Working up into articlos 

83, m) 

yi7‘3 

'Carpentry, &c. 

33 

-42*1 

Metals : Muiittfacturo and sale 

3H, 41, 111 

—23*4 

Tottery 

47—IH, 112 

—18-1 

Cereal Food : (11 Preparation ... i 

CO—fiH 

-fH-C 

2 Sale 

121, 

44-8 

Sugar; (1) Mnimfucturo ... 

02 

—02*0 

(1!) Working up into food ... 

03 

4440’C 

(8) Sale 

no 

—27*fi 

Tobacco and drugs (1) Manufacturo 

^4\ \i\ 

on 


{MHO 

Dross;—(1) Mnnuiacturo 

Q7, 00,70 

—0*2 

(2) Sato 

121) 

44)1*7 

Iliiildlng; manufacturo and solo oi inatorlals 

79, 12H 

4-10*3 

Ttausport ... 

00—inO, lOlh-HH, 120 

-f4*‘2 

Commorco ... 

100-107, lOl-lOC 1 

—32*4 

(.irocoTiflK and oil, manufacturo and sale ... 

03, 117 ^ 

—23*0 

Dreongroflors, ifce. 

129 

4-3IT4 

Public adminiatration 

130-147 

— R*f) 

KcUgion ... 

14H—101 

*-20*0 

Domeatio florvicos 

72, 73, 102—103 | 

—21*0 


359. Apiculture.— The first 
and most strilvinfj; chanf^e is the in- 
croaso in agricultural occupations. 
This is not ccuxfinod to any parti¬ 
cular brancli: landlords, tenants 
and field hihourors have all in¬ 
creased though there are decreases 
in the luiuor heads “ agency of 
landed estates ” and “ growers of 
special products.” Tlio increase is 
largest, proportionat(vly, amongst 
landlords and, actually, amongst 
tenants. There e-an be no doubt 
of the (iiuises of this increase, 
d’horo nii’e two fac'.tors in the 
situation : the first is the fact 
that wages, csixcicially agricul¬ 
tural wcigos, have ruled high all 
tlirough tlie docado: and the 


second is the excellence of the crops for the two y(sars prcsceding the census. 
The height of wages has enabled the labourer to take up fields, which has swelled 
the number of tenants. This would normally deplete tlve ranks of agricidtural 
labour; but the agricultural labourer is really and for the most part a general 
labourer, working now at agrioulturo and now at other things according' to the 
season ; and he appears among the ^au]^s of agricultural laIxourorK because tliat is the 
most lucrative land of labour that he does. With agricultural wages ruling high, 
it is not surprising that thero is a deoroaso in general labourers (group 107) and an 
increase in agricultural labourers. The oxcollonco of the crops of late years has 
affected the situation thus. It has been pointed out that tlio returns ropreseut 
the state of affairs on a particular day; and ono of the circtuustaucos included 
ill that stato of affairs was tlio fact that agriculturists, tlranks to the excellence of 
these crops, had their poclcots full of money. It is a fact rellocted hy the statistics 
in other ways too, for instanco the very high hirth-rato in 1910 clospito the very 
low birth-rate of 1909, and the number of infant marriages, most of winch occurred 
in 1909 and 1910. The result is that the very largo proportion which, is partially 
agriculturist, the village artizans and servants, such as nais, lohars, barhais, 
kumhars, ohaukidars, goraits and so on, wore making at the time of (umsus, more 
from agriculture than from their non-agrioultural professions, and inst(!ad of repre¬ 
senting themselves as artisans who are partially agrioulturist, they have repre- 
■sented themselves as agriculturists who aro partially tirtinan; and consequently 
the figures of nais, lohars, &o, are smaller and those of agriculturists larger. 
This would increase the total of the tenantry: and (since persons like Ohamars 
frequently oko out their traditional occupation hy agricultural labour) it would 
also affect the total of agricultural labourers. The increase in the number of 
landlords probably stands on another plane. It is possible that the tenantry, 
with good times, have been purchasing small plots of land, but it is improbable 
that they could purchase enough land to make their zamindari more valuable 
than their/cashiitori. It is due, I think, to the peculiar classification adopted 
at this census, The heads in tb-e general (imperial) scheme are “ income from 
agricultural land,” and “ ordinary cultivation,” corresponding to those totally 
mislea^ng terms of 1901, “rent receivers ” and “ rent payers.” At the same time, 
for obvious reasons of provincial administration it was desired to maintain the 
difference between landlord, occupancy tenant and non-oooupanoy tenant which 
was drawn in 1901. The only wayof doing this and at the same time^ preserving 
the divisions of the imperial scheme was to subdivide each of the 3 :groups framed 
on a basis of tenum into 2 sub-groups, according ak they cultivated their land 
themselves or let it to others to cultivate. Aeocidingly there were 6 groups in 
^ff (l) who leased their land, (2) landlords who cultivated their land 

tli0tns6lv6B, (3) occ.upa»tioy jt8 who sp.bl8t their {4) pcQiipBiUoy tejisbiits 
who bfiltivated their lauds themselves, (6) n,on-ocoupancy tenants yho, sublet 
theirs lands,_ (6) non-oooupanoy tenants whh cultivated thjeir lands themselves. 
.Ip- (6) were included subtenants, cultivating their lands and in (6) the fey sub- 
tehants Whd hay again sublet their lands. Ih the Com:pli<MidnS 'df thb'" Jnd^ 
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system of land tenures (which are due ultimately to the ramifications of the Indian 
joint family system), it is common, even more common than not, to find a single 
individual who has land falling’under some or even all these categories. In one mahal 
of a village he may own or partly own a share. Of this share, if large, he probably 
cultivates a portion, which is known as his sir or khudkasht, and lets the rest. In 
another or possibly in two or more other mahals of the village, he will have taken 
up lands as a tenant, and if he has held them long enough, may have acquired 
rights of occupancy in them. Some of these (especially those held by occupancy 
right) he has probably sublet, simply because he cannot manage them all with 
convenience. In 1901, there were only three divisions, according to tenure; 
and the large number of persons who possess small or even minute shares in 
proprietary tenure and large areas as tenants would be shown as tenants, not as 
landlords. But in 1911, each of the six possible groups was considered as a 
single occupation for the purposes of deciding what was to be entered in column 9 
(principal occupation) and what in column 10 (subsidiary occupation). The result 
of this on the figures can be best shown by an example. A man owns as proprietor 
30 acres, holds 40 acres on an occupancy tenure and 10 on an ordinary tenure. 
He would probably make more out of his 40 acres than he does out of his 30, 
and certainly more than he does out of his 10 : in 1901 he would therefore appear in 
column 9 as an occupancy tenant and in column 10 as a landlord. But let us suppose 
that of his 30 acres he cultivates 20 himself and lets the other 10. Of his 40 
acres he cultivates 30 himself and sublets 10 : and he cultivates the whole of the 
remaining 10. His 20 acres of sir and khudkasht will certainly be good land, or he 
would not cultivate it himself but let it: and it is more than probable that it is 
more valuable than the 30 acres he holds in occupancy tenure, simply because 
the proprietors of the other mahal or mahals would keep their best lands for 
themselves, just as he has kept his. It is also of course more valuable than the rest 
of his holding, especially when divided up into three tracts of 10 acres each. 
In 1911 consequently he appears in column 9 as a landlord who cultivates his land 
himself, and in column 10 as an occupancy tenant who cultivates his land himself. 
In a word the subdivision of the occupational groups based on tenure into sub¬ 
groups based on cultivation per se or per alium has had the result of making the 
o/ t/ie Zaac? concerned iu each case dominate the classification. This appears 
clear in a further way. Of the total number of landlords, no less than 89 per 
cent, appear as such on the score of the land they cultivate, not of the land 
they own ; whilst of occupancy tenants (who of course lease the next best lands 
after the sir and khudkasht, since they have found it worth while to keep them 
for a lengthened period, which in Agra is not less than 12 years), no less than 
98 per cent, are in the same case. In a word “agriculture” shows increased 
figures (1) because it was, and had been for some time, so extremely valuable 
that it had become temporarily more lucrative than their labour to the artisans 
and agricultural labourers who had a few fields of their own; and (2) because 
agricultural wages had ruled high, which had both turned labourers into tenants, 
and general labourers into agricultural labourers ; whilst (3) the increase in land¬ 
lords is due to the change in method of classification. 

360. Breeding and sale of domestic animals, &c.—There is no important 
occupational head which is more difficult to compare with the figures of 1901 
than this, especially in the matter of cattle. Generally it is possible to get one 
or two groups of 1901 which correspond closely to one or two groups of 1911, 
especially if one reunites manufacture (or, as in this case, breed) and sale. But 
it is impossible to do this in the case of the breed and sale of cattle and their 
produce (^). It becomes necessary to estimate the proportions of breeders of 
cattle to dealers, keepers and sellers of the produce. Every breeder of cattle is 
certainly a dealer in them: but every dealer is by no means a breeder, and breeders 
are probably fewer in numbers than mere dealers. The “keeper of cattle” of 
group 9, as opposed to the breeder on one side and the dealer in cattle dr in their 
produce on the other, does not exist. ^No man keeps cattle merely to look at 
them ; every “ keeper ” therefore is either a dealer in cattle or a seller of cattle 

(^) I wasted 20 minutes or* so in seeing how far the addition of group to group would be necessary before two 
figures could be obtained representing exactly the same combination of occupations at both censuses and including in each 
case the breed of and. trade in cattle. I found that 18 groups of this census would have to be compared with 54 groups of 
1901: and they would include persons as various as cattle breeders and dealers, hirers of cattle and all sorts of 
animals and means of conveyance, railway and tramway staff, elephant catchers, makers and vendors of combs, tooth 
sticks, mosaic ornaments, toys, spangles, sacred threads and flower garlands, and sellers of cotton carpets 

and furniture 1 
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produce, or else a hirer of them for various purposes. Consequonfcly the 10,000 of 
group 9 may he taken as breeders; tho 115,000 sellers of dairy jjroctuco (group 118) 
and a part of the 46,000 dealers and hirers of cattle (and other juiiinals and means 
of transport, group 129) represent the rest of the persons (ionnooted with the 
cattle and dairy trade, inchisivo of tho “kooper ” of cattle. Allowing some 20,000 
out of the 46,000 to represent dealers and liirers of cattle, tins 'would give a total 
of 151,000 as against 167,000 in 1901, a doercaso of alxjut 9 per cent, easily 
accounted for by tho vicissitudes of the clocado, -and tho probiiJrility thali pastoral 
folk, like others, liavo preferred for good and suHicieut reasons to (lescrlbe them¬ 
selves as agriculturists if tlioy Iiad any laud. Tho iignros of the similar occupa¬ 
tions oonnected with sheep, goats, pigs and other :i,niiiials need not d(itain ua, 
for they aro of minor importance • it may he said thal; (Ive'. de.evca,se is very similar. 
We can pass at once to herdsmen (group 12) ; it is this hoiul wlricli causes tho 
huge variation of 51 per cent, iuoroaso. '.L'liis iiicr(arse is entirely in worlvors; 
dependents have decreased to some extoni). It is i)robablo tliat a largo proportion 
of herds of all sorts and both sexes arc aged under 15. A eliild. is soirt out with 
animals to the gra/.ing grounds at a very ea,rly age, and witliin reasotvahlo limits 
ought to he reckoned a worker; 1 say within rcasouiUde limits, for an tlder brother 
or sister often take their younger lirotliors and sisiiers with, them to the herding, 
nominally as assistants, but rotilly to keep tlie,u.i hotJi out of tlu> way a,ud out of 
misGhie,f, and it would bo absurd to count tliese ytnmgsters as Woi'lcers, since 
they probably give their elders much more trouble than their animals do. 
Such young workers may not actually luako moiusy, though some of them 
do, but at all events they save the expouse of paid liordsmeu and so incroaso the 
family income. Not only was the priuclplo tliat saving luouoy cionnotod a 
'Worker insisted on, but the omployincnt of cluldren as herds was pcrliaps tlio most 
usual example taken to explain the principle; and I have no doubt wliatever that 
this is tho chief reason of tho very largo increase in this group, Hucli cliildrcn if 
not reckoned as working herds, would of course ai)i)ea): as dopendeuts and in 
most oases on some other ooiuipation, generally agi'imilliural. The same applies 
mulahs niManths, to the collection of firewood aaid other wiltl ))roduee, which is 
carried out cliielly by persons who would otliorwiso bo non-workers. 

361. ^ Minerals.—Tlicro are next to no minerals in lihe province. Coal exists 
in south MirMapur, but is not 'worked : there are S(.uilo uniaiportant iron and copper 
mines in the hills : kanhar, a form of calcium carbonate, is found in most ])arts of 
the plains, whilst saltpetre is refined in many places. But this is tho sum total 
of tho prowinco’s mineral possibilities. Tlie 81 coal minors are doubtless labourers 
in coal mines iii other provinces (homo for a rest or out of employment) and their 
relatives; tho iron minors are cither fonnd in G-arhwal, whore there are mines, 
or are of tho same kind as tho coal miners, Tliore arc 2,9()4 persons in group 18, 
mostly limestone ejuarriers and 5,586 in group 20, who arc saltpetre refiners. Tho 
uecreaso is mostly in tiro latter category tiiougli tho figure of 1901 probably in¬ 
cluded kankcir quarriers for whom there was no special provision. 

362. Textiles.—There is a very considerable decrease m the number of per¬ 

sons ernployed in the cotton industries, whilst tho industries oonnootod with Jute, 
rope, sfflr and other fibres, as well as other textiles, such as lace and embroiclery, 
hawe all increased. The cotton industry is perhaps the chief industry of the 
province, Just as ootton is its chief non-food staple, and it is necessary to examine 
the reasons fox this decrease. This, I think, is due to the well known, economic 
factor that machinery ousts men. The industry, as regards the majority of the 
persons that follow it, is oven still a hand industry ; cotton is ginned, spun and 
woven with rude appliances all over the province. But hand ginning, spinning 
and weaving have long been known to be suffering from the competition of the 
mills, though the rate of decline was said to have lessened during the two decades 
up to 1901. _ In 1901 there 'were 71 mills and factories for ginning, cleaning, 
pressing, spinning . and weaving cotton : since that date there have been not ss 
than 90 new ventures of the same kind. This must certainly have afieoted^e 
hand industry and indeed it is known that many of the Jiilahas, hereditary 
weavers of Jaunpur and elsewhere are in the habit of migrating to the to t IIs and 
faotpnes of Oawnpore and other places. The ahmunt of o with in the 

province has probably not decreased, for tliDugh exports of raw cotton have in- 
oreased, so has the area sown with that crop, and in all probability so has the 
yield of the crop, for the Agricultural department has for some time turned its 
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attention to experimenting with new kinds of seed and has done its best to make , 
them available to the cultivator. The loss has fallen on the hand industry, ousted 
by the competition of the mills. It is improbable that it will ever be entirely 
killed, for hand-woven cloth, though rougher and more uneven than machine-woven 
cloth, is preferred for some things such as quilts, and is more durable. Attempts 
have been made to introduce better appliances that can be worked by hand and I 
believe that the Salvation Army hand loom is a great success. There has been 
a very striking increase in other textiles such as jute (which as an mdustry 
was practically non-existent in 1901 and now finds works for over 6,000 labourers), 
rope, twine and string (the number of labourers in which industry have more 
than doubled and now number over 42,000), whilst there is a minor increase in silk 
and a trivial decrease in wool, also probably in the hand industry (blanket makers). 
The number of persons engaged in the dyeing, bleaching, printing and other pre¬ 
paration of textiles has increased by 27'4 per cent., which seems to show that there 
is no decrease in the output of textiles, however the number of operatives engaged 
in producing the output has been affected. Aniline dyes are said to be driving 
out the old vegetable dyes, but it is noticeable that many Jnlahas refuse to use 
them and even outcaste such of their members as do (^); the reason given is that 
the dyes are not fast, and they seem to consider themselves pledged to use fast 
dyes alone. If this is at all a widespread idea, it is a remarkable instance of the 
way in which trade guilds, whether Indian or European, maintain the purity 
of their craft and look askance at any attempt to depart from its old high 
standards. 

363. Leather, —Whilst tanners, cm’riers, &c. (group 32) have decreased, makers 
of leather articles (33) and shoemakers (69) have both increased. The increase in 
agriculture certainly accounts for a part of the decrease in chamars, but most 
chamars make leather articles from the hides they have themselves tanned and it 
is highly probable that a part of the increase in shoemakers, &c. is due to the fact 
that they prefer to mention this part of their occupation. The mochi thinks 
himself superior to the tanner and the harness maker thinks himself superior to 
the mochi. It is highly probable, too, that the tanneries are now to some extent 
replacing the hand worker. 

364. Carpentry, —The decrease in carpentry is of 12 per cent, and is accounted 
for by the increase in agriculture. Over 20 per cent, of Barhais (workers only) 
recorded agriculture as their principal occupation, and they greatly exceed the 
number who returned carpentry as their principal occupation. 

365. Metals. —As regards metals, there is a practically new entry in the shape 
of iron foundries. Makers of agricultural implements (39) and other workers in iron 
(41) which between them include the majority of all lohars, have greatly decreased 
though trade in metals has greatly increased. The number of lohars who re¬ 
turned cultivation as their principal occupation amounted to over 63 per cent, of 
the whole and there can be no doubt that this accounts for the greater part of the 
decrease. Other heads have increased or show a trivial decrease. It is notice¬ 
able that there are about 11,000 lohars who are workers in other trades as artizans.. 

366. Pottery. —The decrease in potters is very marked but is partly counter¬ 

balanced by a great increase in brick and tile makers. On the other hand, the 
sellers of pottery ware have vastly decreased and I cannot help thinking that the 
figures of 1901 must have been wrong. Apart from brick and the sellers, the potter 
who makes is almost invariably the potter who sells. There has therefore been 
some differentiation of function but once more the chief cause is the preference 
for returning an agricultural occupation. Amongst workers, there are very nearly 
as- many Eumhars who returned cultivation as their principal occupation as there. 
were potters, and if agricultural labourers are included, there are more. . . 

367 . Cereal food.-^There is a very great increase in rice pounders.ahd flour 
grinders, probably : due to more careful enumeration as workers of the . many 
women who make money by grinding grain, and but for that source of income would 
be regarded as dependents (on some other occupation), drain parchers have on 
the other hand gone down in numbers considerably; it would appear that the 
increase in agriculture is once more the cause, for in the Bharbhunja caste no, 
less than one-third of all workers are cultivators. 

368. Sugar. —The variations in industries connected with sugar are curious. 
The makers of sugar and cognate articles (group 62) have greatly decreased 


(1)' Of. chapter XI, paragraph 331* 
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in number. The swcotmont makers (group 63) liavo increased enormously. 
It seems to be possible that there was some confusion between inalcers of sugar 
and makers of sweetmeats in 1001 for there wore Uictuuilly as many of the 
former as the latter, which seems unlikely. There has been some decrease in 
the area under sugarcane, and tlioro Iui,s boon a tondimcy tcnvaaals athjpting better 
machinery ; whilst doubtless foreign sugar has to some, extent driven Indian 
sugar out'of the market. The man who grows the sugn,rcaiu! i're(;iuontly presses 
it audit is possible that the boom in agricnltuia^ has also liad. its oheot. There 
can be no doubt that these ca,uses h(!tw(iou them iwjcouut for the decrease in 
the numbers employed in this industry. 

869. Tobacco and drugs. .Tlune has l)e(m n, \-('i'y gr('ali d('■cr(^as(^ in the 

number of ananufacturers oftohaocio and drugs iuul a givii.t. iiiereaiSi^ in the number 
of the selloa-s. The hulk of the docm^ibse. is iu_ tob.-uH'o, of e.()ui,‘se, _ since 
opium is only prepared in a (lovcaMuaiout faictory. ,I (. is not ('ibsy to aic.c.omit (or the 
former decrease but I sliould he incliued to say tlial tlm_ j-rowing ta,Hto for 
tobacco manufactaared in tbc Fmropeaia^ midbod (rspiH'laiUy I'igaa'cttes) a,c(‘.(mnts 
for it. Tbese tobaccos aa,'o made largavly in jndiai hut t'litirely out cl tlu\ province, 


so far as I kaiow ; and, I slioaild say tla'bt tin.! iu('.a‘ea,se in st'llers of 
to the Ifirgo luimhcr of cigaa'otlio sellers, d'lu'. iliiiuu'aiuli liawluu 
now as common a sight on every statioia as the s\vcetmea,t sdicr. 
370. Dress. —In this Imad I have included hatti’i'S, l.aiilon 


iioliacco is daio 
of (dg'ai-ettos is 

-i, a,nd, sol bus of 


articles of di’ess. The dticrease in. maiuufacturors (grou])H (57 a,iad (18) is saiiall; 


but tho sollors arc very .maich nunx! uunKaroais tluin. tiny weme. .llrac-tically 
speaking, save perhaps somo .ihiropoau e.siiahlislmu'aits, theux', aax', uo sillers of 
clothes who do laot tlioiuselvos make tlieni ; hut it is prohailile that tho 
sollors of hosiery and habordashory, and, of lubts and cai|)S havi; considerably 


increased. 


371. Building materials. .There is a slight ami norma,] dee.re!bso iji stone 

and marble workers, masons and hricikl:i,y(U’s (group 78): hul, otluns engaged in 
the building trade, tliatcliers, house painter,s, tiler,s, plirmhers, liuilding contractors, 
locksmiths, (itc. (group 79), liave increa,H(xl from 7,000 to 41,000. T'his group is 
wider than the corresponding groups of 1901 : tilers and locksmiths ibi'o now 
additions and it is probahlo tliat many who were included !bt that census in potters, 
brick makers and iron smiths have found their way into this group. Tiioro is 
also a large dimreaso in the manufacture of dyes, paint and ink (group 83). The 
vast bulk of this group in 1901 were “ persons occupied with misoollanuous dyes,” 
a vague term which could ho nuido to inoludo the rantjmz (paiuter) and. rawjrea 
(dyor); and I should bo inclinod to say that most of tho former haxm como into 
this grovtp and most of tho rangraa into tho " dyer of textiles ” (30). Indigo 
has also doclined and it is not clear whotlior tlio manufaoturors of the dyo were 
classed in 1901 with. tho plantations that |)roduood it a ,3 they wore on this 
occasion, in group 6 . It scorns to mo certain fcliat tho majority of remgsaz have 
now come into group 79 where they aro certainly bottor placed. Tho increase 
is entirely in group 79, for both group 78 and group 128 (sale of building materials) 
show slight decreases. 

372. Transport.— The items incliidocl in transport have varied considerably. 
Employes on the maintenance of streams, rivers and canals (96) have increased, 
probably because of a more detailed enumeration of tho earth workers and general 
labourers : and the same applies to persons employed on the maintenance of 
roads and bridges (98) and railway construction coolies (104). Boatmen (97) 
and ‘pal'ki bearers and owners ( 100 ) and owners and drivers of pack animals ( 101 ) 
have decreased: as regards the former it is noticeable that but few of tho two 
main riverain castes (Kewat and Mallah) seem to be engaged in their traditional 
occupation, which has doubtless been much affected by the growth of railways 
and the profitable nature of agriculture. Palhis and pack animals, with tho 
advent of railways, are means of Transport tho use of which must have declined : 
hut there is an obvious confusion also between the “ owner ” of a pack animal 
(group 101) and the hirer, of various animals (group 129), Both will bo owned 
or hired chiefly for transport ^purposes : and it is obvious that the W'lcre owner 
of a pack, animal, unless he hires it out for transport too, no more comes ander 
this head, than the owner of a riding , horse does. I have no doubt that many 
owners of pack animals have been shown as hirers in group 129 (a group that 
has increased); though even so the occupation must have decreased. Porters 
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(group 102) show a decrease : but to balance all these decreases and the cause 
of most of them there is an increase under the head of railway employes (103). 

373. Commerco. —There is a striking decrease of nearly one-third in groups 
106, 107, 164 and 165, bankers, money-lenders, brokers, commission agents, &c., &c. 
This decrease is chiefly in group 107 ; but of the two main heads in this group 
“ brokers and agents ” “ and weighmen and measurers,” most agents would be shown 
as employes of the particular commercial concern for which they were agents 
(including those in 106), and most weighmen and measurers would similarly be 
weighmen and measurers employed in a particular trade, and would be shown 
under that trade. The decreases under groups 164 and 165 which are “ unspecified ” 
groups are due simply to a more detailed enumeration. The decrease under 
commerce therefore is chiefly fictitious. 

374. G-roceries, green groceries. —There is practically no decrease in the 
number of persons employed in the manufacture of oil (which is of course chiefly 
vegetable); which is surprising both in view of the growth of oil mills and the 
fact that kerosine is driving out vegetable oil for lighting purposes. It may be 
that the absence of any great decrease points to an increased demand for oil, 
and if so, it would be due to a rise in the standard of comfort. There is however 
a very great decrease in the number of grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, and 
I think that it points to a certain amount of over-elaboration in enumeration. 
The grocer generally sells all sorts of things—grain, salt, tobacco, spices, oil and 
all sorts of condiments. The return has often been not of a single term inclusive 
of all these such as kirana dukan but of a number of these different articles. 
The compiler then had no choice but to place the grocer under the head from 
which he probably made most money, and consequently such trades as grain 
dealer, tobacco dealer and even vegetable dealer, have all gained at the expense 
of groceries ; all of them show considerable increases. 

375. Public administratioil. —There is, taking all heads together, a decrease 
of 5‘9 per cent, and I have no doubt that it is due to the fact that many (3-overn- 
ment servants have shown Government service as a secondary occupation with 
agriculture as a primary one. Though instructions were issued that this was 
not to be done in the cases of the higher ranks of the services (including for 
instance clerks) it was not generally considered necessary in the case of menials, 
ohaukidars, chaprasis andso on. There is no doubt whatever that a considerable 
number have shown their agricultural income as the principal one. 

376. Religion. —There is a great decrease under this head : but seeing 
that only 7*5 per cent, of all Brahmans have shown priesthood or “religion” 
of any kind as their principal occupation and 77 percent, have put agriculture 
in its place, this is not surprising. There is a great decrease (nearly 73 per cent.) 
in religious mendicants ; the cause will be dealt with later, but it may be said 
here that it is due partly to insufficient detail in enumeration and partly to 
forgetfulness in classification. Nobody would regret the decrease if it were a 
true one. There are also curious variations in groups 160 and 161. The parallel 
groups in 1901 were 446 and 447; and whilst there were 33,000 persons in group 
445 , there are now 6,000 in group 160; on the other hand, whilst there were 
18,000 persons in group 447 there are 37,000 in group 161. Group 160 is practically 
confined to Christian, and group 161 to Hindu and Muhammadan religious 
service; a priori therefore group 161 should be the larger. But in 1901 the 
word “ church ” was, doubtless by inadvertence, repeated in both groups and this 
must have caused confusion ; whilst it is not clear where mosque service, which 
is not definitely mentioned, was put in 1901. If it went into group 446 as is 
quite possible and even arguably preferable, the difference is easily explained; for 
it went into group 161 on this occasion. 

377. Domestic service. —There is a very considerable decrease in domestic 
services, in which I have included the trades of washerman and barber. This is 
easily explained by the very large figures of agriculturists amongst such castes as 
Nai, Kahar, and Dhobi, which are shown by table XVI. My own bearer, a Gharuk, 
when I was inquiring into his occupations, informed me that he was an under pro¬ 
prietor in Gonda and made more from his land than he did from service (^). 

(^) It be asljed why ixL siicK circumstancea he remains in service. The answer is that service brings him 
ready cash, whilst his agricultural wealth is mostly in grain which has to be converted into cash possibly at a loss and 
certainly at varying rates. This is a factor of some importance in inducing agriculturists to take up subsidiary 
occupations. The jJiampanis in hill stations are all agriculturists, sometimes even landlords .* but they act as dandy- 
bearers to obtain the ready money to supplement their possessions in kind, and will freely admit it if asked* 
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378. Other variations. —These are the chief (.lirfert'.nocs; hut a few others may 
be inentioned. Torest ollicers, &c. (group 7) have grciii,tly iiuireastul; fisliors show 
a slight increase, hunters a decrease of 50 per ricut. Mirlurra ef glass have 
decreased greatly, hut makers of porcelain have come into I'xistciiua) since 1901. 
Though the small nuuiher of persons muployod jji nmking paper have 
decreased (due probably to the growth of pa|)ei.' rirills), p(',rsouH coiuuicted with 
printing (group 84) and the bookselling and pulilishing trade (group 133) liavo both 
increased. There is a huge decrease in well sinlu;rs and tiink _digg(vrs (group 77), 
but this is duo to obvious misclassiiicatiou in 1901 wluin Ihisti retnrncd j.io less 
than 4,637 professional tank diggers (workers only) out of r),;M 1 in the whole 
province. Goldsmiths (group 89) show a sliglit decreaso; so do swc.oiKvrs, porters, 
owners, &o. of hotels and sarais, liquor vond.or.s, li-slulcailcrs, dea,l(0's in haaigles, 
toys, &c., as well as shop l\eopei's unspeoituHl,. I’ostal UiUd telcgraiph, oilieials, the 
medical profession, and the professions of educaition and (mgiiuHvring all show 
increases; whilst music masters, composers, tto. a,r(w;.xaotly 105 fewer than 
10 years ago. Finally there is a satisfactory decrease in prisoners and uuuatG& 
of asylums and in beggars, vagrants and prostitutcis, though (louhtle..sH in:i,ny of the 
last named have hidden their identity under tho designation of singers and 
dancers. 


379. G-eneral distribution of the population by occupation. —The diagram 
Diagram showing General Distribution of sluiws Jiioro eloquently than 

the Population by Occupations. '' proiiortion 

, (; of the population which is depondent on 

OCCUPATION. N».peroEm ofpopuintion. agriculturo. Oiit of ovot'y 10,000 of po])ula- 
, I ■ " I , . 4 . l-I . 7,174 arc agriculturists, t)f whom 6,160 


.arc lanrllords or tenants and 949 agrioiiltural 

astun. ____ labourers; tho rest aia^ agents or growers of 

P8hnB«ndHunonK....^„5-1__ spocial products. Fisliors and hunters 

.--- .amoimt to 9 per 10,000, and extractors of 

Extract on of Mtaonia-.^os-H uanoraks to 2. Tlie preparation and supply 

TexHeintetry,.-riri;_LL^_ of material substances engage.s tlio energies 

woaaindufltiv. ______ of 1,756 persons per 10,000, of whom 243 

r-oDainduatry-.___aru ongagod in tho textile industries, 280 in 

orBjsaTojictinfl»Btrtw.|j«^^^____ industries comieotod with dross and the 

._:__toilet, 164 in food industries and 101 in 

otherinterioB._:__ iudustrioB counoctod with wood: whilst 

.'“I,..,......_chemical products (89), ceramics (70), in- 

TradofcTaxtnr#.^___dustries coniioctod with luxury (GO), metals 

(60), aud With refuso (70) also show high 
figures. Next come industries connected 
with hides (27) and building (29). Trans¬ 
port engrosses tho attention of and supports 
93 persona per 10,000; of various means of 
transport, road (53) .and rail (26) are the 
chief. Trade and commerce support only 
446 persons per 10,000 in all, of whom 
r -—,1 l l . 1 , l , i no less than 303 are connected with 
foodstuffs, 30 with the higher branches of commerce (exchange, insurance, 
brokerage, &o.), and 27 with textiles; whilst the supply of fuel (19), articles of 
luxury ( 11 ), and clothing (12), of other trades, also show figures over 10. The 
small number of traders is of course due to the fact that the manufacturer and 
trader are so often one and the same. The army and police are occupations 
supporting 70 per 10,000 of the population ; other servants of the State amount to 
65, and the learned professions and liberal arts claim 111: of whom half 
are engaged in religion, 19 in letters, arts, &c. of all kinds, 14 are connected with 
mstruotion, 18 with medicine, and despite the oft-repeated statement that India 
is a lawyer-ridden country—only 8 with law. The' lucky few who need not work 
at all are only 15 pp 10,000; whilst domestic servants amount to 192. No less than 
346 are “ insufficiently described ” (though of these a majority are described as 
much as they can be, for instance general labourers) ; whilst jails and asylums own 
the low figure of 6 per 10 , 000 , and beggars amount to 104. 

380. Agriculture.—'“O yoriwnotms sua si hona nonf'iiit agricolasj’ 

Normally, the farmer does not know the blessedness of his lot, or refuses to 
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acknowledge it if he does: and the Indian farmer is no exception to the general rule. 
Compliment any yillager on the excellence of his crop, and his answer will begin 
with a “Yes but.” But there is one time when the farmer does acknowledge his 
blessings, and that is census time. If he cannot claim prosperity, he remem¬ 
bers at least the dignity of his occupation, and if he has the least excuse for doing 
so, describes himself as an agriculturist. At this census his pocket was as full of 
money as his heart was of not illegitimate pride ; and the result is seen in the 
huge increase in the figures of this occupation. 

Taking the three main divisions of agriculturists 815 per 10,000 of population 

are landlords, 5,346 are tenants and 949 are agricultural 
labourers. To these 41 agents, &c. of landed estates, 
and 12 growers of special products must be added. 
Taking the cross division, according as a farmer lets 
his land or cultivates it himself, we find that 180 
persons per 10,000 of population fall in the former and 
no less than 6,980 in the latter category. Of the said 
180, 90 are landlords, the rest tenants ; of the 6,978, 
726 are landlords. Subdividing the tenants into those 
with and without occupancy rights, 2,309 are in the 
former, 3,035, inclusive of sub-tenants, in the latter. 
The variations since 1901 have been dealt with 
already in some detail: but it remains to consider the 
variations of the three kinds of tenure. Landlords have 
increased by not less than 14 per cent., and 
tenants by over 16 per cent.; occupancy tenants have however only increased by 1'6 
per cent. The smallness of the increase in occupancy tenants as compared with 
the increase in landlords and ordinary tenants needs a word of explanation. It 
has already been pointed out that the agricultural increase is largely artificial; it is 
not so much due to the fact that there are really more agriculturists but that because 
of the lucrative nature of agriculture in the last few years more persons who 
were partially agriculturist and partially something else have returned themselves 
as chiefly agriculturists. This afiects all kinds of tenure alike, as does the variation 
introduced by subdividing each kind of tenure according as its holder cultivates 
himself or lets his land to others. But in the case of landlords and ordinary 
tenants there must have been some measure of real increase as well. We know that 
it has occurred in the latter case : agricultural labourers have begun to take up 
land and become tenants. It is probable that in a decade which, save in two years, 
was prosperous enough from a pecuniary point of view, many who had money to 
spare—pleaders, professional men, commercial men—have bought land. There is 
always a tendency to invest spare cash in land amongst such classes. But though 
it is easy enough to rent and not difficult to buy land, it is very difficult to acquire 
occupancy rights. They cannot be bought: the right vests in the tenant not in 
the land, and though he can pass it on to his son, he cannot sell it. It is a legal 
right only obtainable (with rare exceptions) (^) by holding certain lands for 12 
years ; and to the accrual of such rights landlords, not unnaturally, are apt to- 
oppose obstacles. The increase of occupancy tenants is therefore bound to be 
slow. The only other way in which their numbers could increase is by the 
natural growth of the population (since the rights are heritable) and we know 
that in this decade there has been no such growth, but retrogression. It is not 
surprising to find occupancy tenants showing a much smaller increase than other 
tenants or landlords: and indeed there can be no doubt that such increase as 
there is is due to the artificial causes mentioned above and that there has really been 
a decrease. And there is one cause which has probably contributed to this decrease— 
the break up of the joint family system. Every additional member in a joint family 
means additional pressure on its holding; it means too that the share to which a man 
will be entitled if partition occurs becomes automatically less and will ultimately 
become infinitesimal. The result is that the younger members of such families 
are apt to leave an agricultural occupation for other, chiefly urban, pursuits. This 
tendency does not afiect the figures of ordinary tenants; such folk naturally take 
up only as much land as they can cultivate and if a man goes from their number 
they will either sublet a part of their holding or abandon it, when somebody else 

(^) B-g. exproprietary tenants, i.e. landlords who on selling their lands get ocoupancy rights in certain portions 
of their sir lands. 
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sna^os it up: and tlie sub-tenant or the now tenant IiUb the blank loft by the 
exile. It does not much affect the figures of landlords; they have less reason to 
give up their agricultural status for other pursuits and if they do can still jceep 
their share as a subsidiary source of income. But it docs affect the figures of 
occupancy tenants. They are, as already pointed out, limited in nunibor. If 
a man goes there is one tenant the less ; and if to replace him the laud is sublet, 
or if it is abandoned, the newcHuner will be a t(;nant, not an occupancy tenant—a 
further reason for the increase in ordinary tenants. Thert'. are otluu' reasons for 


this break up in the joint family systcra. Mcxh'rn conditions involving industrial 
growth, which demands an iucixiajsing suipily of men, the sjtreitd of education 
which sends men from tlie plougli. to the csity ofii<5e or the factory wluu-o their 


knowledge is of practical value, also tend towards tlie dissolution of tliis time¬ 
worn system : and other reasons have been referred to in])fu’ag]'a.ph 22 of cliaptcr I. 
But whatever the reasons may be, tliero can bo no doubt tliat it Ims alfeeted the 


figures of occupancy tenants. 

381. Classification of particular tenures. —In Oudh and Kinuaun tlicre are 
special tenures, and it may bo as well to state how tliey were classified. U'lio Oudh 
pukhtadar (sub-settloinont holder) Uind matalicttdar (under-proprietor) were classed 
as landlords. Various kinds of favourable tenures in Oudli (c.g. hritdur, mn- 
Jealpdar,) of an unimportant nature wore, claBscd as occupancy te..nani,s (’). The 
Eumaim khaikar was also so classed, the Ivuiuaun mian was classed as an 
ordinary tenant. Bent or revenue-free grantees (viwtjidard) were classed as land¬ 
lords or occupancy tenants, goiierally according _as tlioir grants were or were not 
resumablo or conditional; most muafuiars dad i sark<(r (G-ovormuont grantees) 
were classed as landlords, most muafidam dad i mmindar (gr!i,ntoos bolding 
grants from a landlord) wore classed, as occupancy tenants. As a general rule 
any right that was hereditary and transferable was regarded as a pro¬ 
prietary right, a right that was hereditary and favouraldo in the nin,tter of non¬ 
liability to ejectment save on special conditions, but not transforahlo, was regarded 
as an occupancy right: other rights wore regarded as ordinary tenancy rights, in¬ 
cluding the Oudh stsitutory tenant. 

382. Local variations in agricultural occupation— ('nJ«cww('.s‘.---ill>ofigiires 

“—I in the margin show by rovomio divi- 

. . , sions (^) the distribution of the diffor- 
rotai kinds of tenure. Excluding 
_ ' Kuinaim and Oudh from oonsidoration 

4 s for the moment, it will be seen that 
'*1^ most landlords are found in Meerut 
oil and Gorakhpur and fewest in Bohil- 
khand ; whilst occupancy tenants are 
84 least common in Meerut and most 
common in Bohilkhand. Bohilkhand 
-J— is (for Agra) a division of large estates, 
which means few landlords, ,and of many occupancy tenants. The figure of the 
latter has always been high, but inasmuch as Bohilkhand has many excellent 
cultivators, and ocoupanoy lands are usually better than lands held under an 
ordinary tenure it is certain that tenants who held lands under both tenures 
would usually and rightly record the occupancy tenure as the most lucrative, 
unless the other holding was very much the larger; so that the figure would 
expand under the conditions of the present scheme of classification, In Meerut, on 
the other hand, the landlords hold small shares, so that there are many landlords, 
and since this division too has many excellent cultivators, especially Jats, and its 
landlords cultivate their lands themselves to a very great extent; and since 
further, as pointed out above, the sfr zxi^hhvdkasht lands of are gener¬ 

ally the best they possess under any tenure, they would usually and rightly record 
themselves as mmindars', so that again the figure would expand, thanks to the in¬ 
fluence of the classification scheme. In Gorakhpur the' cause of the large number 
of landlords .is due to the very minute subdivision* of shares j hut the total num¬ 
ber of landlords has decreased since 1901, and' the cause is this existence of 
very inihute . shares, coupled with the scheme <5f classification. A man who was 

(1) tenaiits firQ See belov?, ' ' 

,, In I 4o not yefejr to natnual diyieioue the?ie h no oo(tfcteee divisions and the 

di6t3:ihtltion 6i oooiiji^tibns, ’whilst there often is between rfevenne divisions and tha^ disti:ibiition.J'Theilgns^Sf<^ natural 
.^visions wiU he fovmd in the subsidiary tables^ v : ‘ 
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Loth landlord and tenant might in 1901 rightly describe his principal occupation 
as landlord, when his total znmindari was reckoned as one for the purposes of 
the occupation entry, hut might not be able to do so in 1911 when it had to be 
divided into two parts- In Gorakhpur, moreover, though there are actually many 
landlords, compared with the total of landlords and tenants, the proportion is 
normal, being only 1 in 7 as against 1 in 3 in Meerut. Elsewhere the proportions 
are not such as to require comment. 

In Kumaun there are more landlords than tenants of both kinds combined. 
The cause is historical. In Kumaun the landlord (hissadar) is a descendant, 
chiefly, of two sorts of persons. Under Gurkha rule there were apparently no 
landlords save a certain number of grantees or thatwans. When the country 
was taken over by the British, both these thatwans, and also the hhaikars (tenants 
much akin to the Agra occupancy tenants) in villages where there were no 
thatwans were recognized as landlords. The present hhaikars seem to he the 
descendants of the hhaikars of those villages only where chaiwans did exist. 

In Oudh the system of large estates is carried to a very great length.-- 
But for the presence of matahatdars and 'pukhtadars, who were regarded as 
landlords, the figure would be even smaller still, owing to the prevalence of the - 
ioluqdari system. Of occupancy tenants there are extremely few; they are nearly 
all ex-proprietors of various kinds (^), though a few hold other peculiar favoured * 
tenures. 

(h) Income from land and cultivation. —As regards the distinction between 
those who cultivate land themselves and who derive an income from letting it, 
little need be said. The proportion of the latter is nowhere higher than 6 per cent, 
of the total of both (Meerut and Agra); it is 4 in Eohilkhand, 3 in Allahabad, 
Benares and Lucknow, 2 in Kumaun and 1 in Gorakhpur and Eyzabad. The 
figure of actual cultivators is therefore highest in the east and lowest in the 
west. If we take landlords alone however matters are somewhat different. 
The proportion of those who do not cultivate (per cent, of both categories together) 

are as in the margin. Gorakhpur has most cultivating 
proprietors (apart from Kumaun) ; Eohilkhand with 
its large estates and Lucknow with its large estates 
and comparatively small numbers of under proprietors 
have fewest. The rest all show figures under 90 and 
over 80 per cent. These figures show perhaps better 
than any others the enormous importance of agricul¬ 
ture in the province everywhere. That tenants should 
cultivate their lands is natural; that landlords should 
do so is a different matter. The absentee landlord is a rara avis, save in Oudh 
where estates are huge, and even there the taluqdar frequently has a home farm. 

(c) Other occupations. —Agents, &e. are naturally most common in Oudh and 
Eohilkhand, where there are large estates. The number of agricultural labourers 
is largest in Eyzabad, Allahabad and Gorakhpur and practically non-existent 
in Kumaun where cultivators do their own work and are both too poor to employ 
labourers, and do not need them owing to the small size of their holdings. Of 
growers of special products, tea plantations are found in Debra Dun and to a 
much less extent in Kumaun; the rest are mainly indigo plantations ; market 
gardeners are more evenly distributed, but are in greatest numbers in Lucknow 
division. 

883. Pasture. —Having dealt at some length with agriculture, I proceed 
to deal with the local distribution of other occupations and to give such infor¬ 
mation as may serve to explain the figures. I deal only with such cases as 
seem to me to require explanation. I do not touch on such widespread occupa¬ 
tions as carpenter or blacksmith, which present no special points of interest. 
The figures of cattle breeders are important chiefly in Agra and Allahabad 
divisions and also in Meerut. Cattle breeding is only carried out to any extent 
in the submontane tracts and Bundelkhand where pasture is available and 
the latter case is reflected in the figures of Hamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun, which 
are all high. Elsewhere they are high only in Cawnpore, Etah and Earrukhabad 
but probably these are chiefly keepers of imported cattle. There is however 
a large cattle fair at Makanpur in Cawnpore and a breeding establishment at 
Awa in Etah. The best sheep are found across the Jumna, a fact reflected in 

(^) See Provincial Gazetteer, voL l, paragrapli 142, lot description of thesQ Various Iniids. U 
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the figures of Allahabad division, or in the wost, which helps to explain the 
figures of Meerut, Agra, and Eohilkhand ; but goats and pigs are found and kept 
eveiywhere, and it is impossible to disentangle the figures. The breeders of 
horses, camels, &c. are found chiefly in Agra and Jlulaudshalir, where a certain 
amount of attention is given to breeding ; the fair at Batesar in Agra is well 
known and there are no less than 20 Government stallions in Bulandshahr. It 
is curious that there should be 234 persons engaged in this occup)ation in 
Azamgarh as it possesses no special facilities for it ; but only 22 of these 
were workers. Herdsmen have enormously ijicreased ; as in 1901, they were 
most common in Meerut, Allahabad, and tlie Oiulh divisions, tliough found 
everywhere. 

384. Textile industries. —Gottoh-ginuing is carried out all over the province 
with rude appliances : tlic industry Ims iiicreased in tlu! W(!st, especially in Agra,, 
and decreased from Cawnporo eastwards. Cotton-spinning and weaving has 
decreased generally all over the province. The iH^asons for these doorcases have 

>£toui idready boon given. The figures in the 
margin show that the cotton industry 
T'otuiT 8’<'UoraIly prevails chiefly in tlio west, 

1including Allaliabad division, and is 
much loss common in the east. Jute 
«<).« is an industry of any note only in Mu- 
zaftarnagar, Itohilkhand, Azaiugarh, and 
' !)■;) Sultanpnr; other fibre textiles (including 
illlj rope) are made chiefly in Haharanpur,. 

xh-i Mnnafiarnagar, Agra, Farrukhabad, 

__— Bii.nor, Buclaun, Bhahjahanpiir, Cawn- 

pore, Fatehpiir, Allahabad, and Sultaupur. The wool industry is localized in 
Muzaffarnagar, Saharanpnr, Bareilly, Bijiior, Moradabad, Mlrzapur, Ghazipur, 
Azamgarh, and the hills. Silk spinning is confined almost entirely to iJm district of 
Benares, where the famous kinkob brocade is made : in 1899, 30 brkhs of rupees were 
said to be sunk in this industry. Embroidery is important chiefly in Lucknow 
(where it represents the famous chikan work of silk or cotton on muslin) and 
Benares (whore it consists of gold or silver work on velvet, silk, crape, and sarse¬ 
net) hut a certain amount of embroidery is done everywhere. The distribution 
of dyers naturally follows that of textiles generally ; they are most lumiorous in 
the three western divisions and Allahabad. 

386. Leather, &c.—Little need ho said of the distribution of tanners, Ac., save 
that they are much more common in tho west (Meerut, Agra, Rohilkhand, Allahabad 
and Lucknow divisions) than in tho east (Benares, Gorakhpur, and Eyzahad). 
Furriers are found only in Saharanpnr and Bara Banki. Ivory and bone-carving 
is extremely rare ; the industry is found to some extent in Jaunpur and Azamgarh 
and it is noticeable that it is all but entirely in the hands of women. 

386. Metals. —Of the total number empfioyod in the forging of metals (2,684) 
no less than 2,030 are found in Bara Banki. At Bahramghat in this district, there 
is an important manufactory of iron sugar mills which are in great demand, but 
such articles as brass pots and pans, locks, nut crackers and tobacco cutters are 
also made in the district at more than one place, and it is possible that rather 
more persons have been included in this head than legitimately belong to 
it. Workers in brass and copper are found chiefly in Farrukhabad, Agra, Morad¬ 
abad (especially), Cawnpore, Allahabad, Jhansi, Benares, Gorakhpur, Basti, and 
Gonda. _ It will be noticed that have the last two all these districts contain 
large cities and there “is a striking tendency towards the concentration of the 
manufacture ordinary articles (brass and copper) in cities.” Benares, Moradabad, 
Farrukhabad, and Jhansi, with Lucknow, Mirzapur, Hamirpur, Muttra, and Etawah, 
aU of which have also high figures, are the chief oentfeB of brass-work: and the 
Benares ornamental brass-work and the Moradabad lacquered brass-work are famous, , 
whilst at Lucknow, and Farrukhabad (Muhammadan articles), Mirzapur (Hindu 
articl6s),'Haimirpur and.Muttra: (idols), J (toys and brass vessels' ornamented 
with'copper) and Etawah (sacrificial accessories and musical instruments) the 
work is plainer. At Basti there is a brass working centre at Bakhira. Workers 
in other rentals are unimportant save in Benares and Lucknow. 

387. OeraMcS;“Nothing Meed be said of the distribution of potters, save what 
has already been said. The growing difierentiation between, t^e pOtter proper and the 
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brick and tile-maker is very striking : the potter is often both, but the intpaz or 
brick-maker shows signs of breaking off from the Kumhar caste : it was a far from 
uncommon caste entry. The glass industry is important only in Mainpuri, Etawah, 
Hamirpur, Benares, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Sultanpur, Partabgarh, and Bara Banki. 
Mainpuri and Etawah are the chief centres of the native glass industry which is 
made from an efflorescence of impure carbonate of soda. Various places in Agra, 
Sultanpur, Partabgarh, Bara Banki, and Jaunpur are more or less famous for their 
glass bangles, or _ small phials and flasks, practically the only glass articles made. 
In Azamgarh sajji (carbonate of soda) used to be an article of export to the glass 
industries of Patna: it would now seem that Azamgarh has taken to making glass 
for itself. The manufacture of porcelain occurs practically only in Ghazipur. 

388. Chemical products. —The makers of explosives are of course chiefly fire¬ 
work-makers, who are generally Muhammadans. The large number of makers 
of aerated waters at Budaun (all women) is curious and I cannot explain it. 
The makers of dyes probably represent, besides scattered makers of ink and paint, 
chiefly a few nilgars or workers in indigo, thrown out of work with the decay 
of this industry. Paper-manufacture is found chiefly in Lucknow : it used to be a 
Muttra industry but has now decreased. Under “ other chemical products ” some 
noteworthy heads are the perfume distillation of Earrukhabad, Ghazipur, Budaun, 
and other places, the saltpetre-refining factories of Earrukhabad and Etah where 
sulphate of soda (khari) and crude carbonate of soda (ras‘•■^) are also made; the 
soap-manufacture of Gorakhpur, the production, of catechu in Gonda, various 
industries incidental to the making of glass in Etawah, and the distillation of 
sandalwood oil in Shahjahanpur. 

389. Food industries. —About these there is little to say. It may be noticed 
that flour-grinding is almost entirely conducted by women; and that half of the 
total number of sugar-makers are found in Eohilkhand, a great sugarcane division, 
and three-fifths of the rest in Muzaffarnagar, Gorakhpur and Azamgarh: in this last 
district there are over 1,600 sugar refineries. Brewers and distillers, coming as 
they do under the excise law are, naturally, scattered widely and in small numbers, 
as are toddy-drawers, though these are of course localized according to the 
localization of the trees that produce the toddy. It is cmious to find scattered 
workers in opium scattered about the province: they are probably manipulators 
of made opium into various preparations, who would be better placed in group 
66 (0 : the Government factory of course is at Ghazipur. 

390. Dress. —It is not quite clear why Aligarh, Budaun and Gonda should 
show such unusually large numbers of hatters, or Bijnor, Budaun and Gonda 
such large numbers of persons engaged in other industries connected with dress. 
So much may be said however that all these districts are famous for particular 
kinds of cloth, mostly coloured or in fancy designs (such as gabrun, kanawez, and 
chauthai); and it may well be that this influences the matter. Gahrun for instance 
is used for parti-coloured handkerchiefs. It probably points to a differentiation 
of function that has occurred amongst the ordinary darzis, for the returns of 1901 
were not so striking. In Gonda cloth is dyed with catechu. It will be noted that 
in Gonda the workers under both heads are practically all women. 

391. Various occupations. —There is nothing to note about building industries 

or the construction of means of transport save that both are chiefly localized in the 
cities. Seven thousand six hundred out of a total of 11,000 persons engaged in 
printing, &c. are found in Allahabad and Lucknow and 1,100 more in Agra and 
Benares. Very few persons have described themselves as journalists; journalism 
is chiefly a parergon to other pursuits, such as the law. The makers of bangles, 
rosaries, &o., and the toy, (fee. makers of groups 90 and 91 may seem unexpectedly 
numerous. The truth is that they include many makers of all sorts of odds and 
ends, and also persons who would have been classed elsewhere if they had 
happened to mention the material of which they made their articles. Eor instance, 
makers of boxes or itroiarj.N'would be classed here unless they happened to^ 
say that they made, e.g. panians of brass or of silver. Similarly bangle- 

makers would appear here if they did not specify the material of which the bangle 
was made. The province is full of makers of all sorts of odds and ends, ornaments 
and so on. Eor instance, Hardoi produces decorated pots and vessels of all 
kinds, and also brass pa»-boxes. Sitapur is famous for tazias and pots painted 

(^) Or employes o£ the Ghazipur Faotejr on leave. I ascertained the prohahiiity of this at the particular timi^ 
of year in the factory itself ju&t lately. 
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with flowers. In Grorakhpur articles are made of soft leather (sahar or door skin) 
ornamented with silk and braid and ernbroidercxl, with Persian mottoes, such as 
pillow-cases, table-cloths, chair-covors and praying carpets, h'lic wc'll-known 
lacquered “ Benares ” toys are mostly made in Mirsapur. Banda has lapidaries 
who cut and polish all sorts of stcmcs (agate, jasper, watcn’ stouo, auicithyst), 
and make of them buttons, brooches, paper-wciglits and so ott. Iji Patehpur 
playing-cards are made. In Moradabad all sorts of more or h^ss ornamoiital 
articles of bone are made. In Bhahjahanpur uu'tal trays and pen boxes and 
wooden articles, all ornamented are preducod ; Budann prodiujos similar artiedes 

of papier-macbe, Bareilly ornanicntii,! A'/(qr;rt.s', dislies, inlc-pot.s lurd .so on, Jttawali 

articles of horn and peacock-featlu'r fn.ns. Nearly all the.se, rn,(lusti'i('s would go into 
other heads if the material wore imintioned, but otluvrwisi'. might we.ll be ])la(;oii, bore. 

392. Transport.—“Persons ('luployc'.d on (‘.amils ” are of course, ohicdly found 
in Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad divisions wlnsrc^ tlie oa,uals clii(',:ny lie. Boatmen 
though fairly W(dl distributed are naturally most mimcrous in AI!:Utaba,d it,self, and 
the Benares and Gorakhpur di visions where tlio great siireams the ( J lm,gr;i,, (Tangos 
and Gandak are navigable. It is notice,a.ble that y)a,!ki-h('.a.r(n’S arci most comnion 

where there are most Muhammadans.Parrukliaii)a.d, Ay.aingairii, Bareilly, M,orad- 

abad, Bhahjahanpur, Lucknow, Barui Banki, and it is possible tlia.t tliis is not auiorely 
' ■chance oonnootion. Porters (') and messongf’.r.s are nnmerons chJolly wlicre there 
are many or largt^ towns, as all over Miunuit division and in Miditra, Moradabad, 
Allahabad, Benares, and. Lucknow : but it is c.iirious tliat Agra and ()awn])ore 
where one wovdd have expected the 'figurcB to ht', largest show con)|iaratrvely small 
ones. In tho hills of course portorago is tlio commoiuist form of trau.sport so 
naturally the figures are high. Tbo railway and posta,! distribution is wliat 
might bo expected; tho only points that need bo mentioned a.r(^ tlie high figures 
of postal employes in Aligarh, duo to tbo presonoe of tho post-ofiico priniiing estab¬ 
lishment, and of Agra, due chiefly to tho ])ros(uic<i of a very large central telegraph 
office in addition to other tolegrayih d(',pn,rtMumtal offieos. 

393. Trade. —There is very little that need b(^ said Mibont trade. As has been 
pointed out, tho maker is almost always tlu5 seller too, aiird the presence of a separ¬ 
ate trade (sav(5 where the raw material is s(.iparat(Kl from, tlio ultimate vend of 
the finished arbiolo by many different processes, as in tlio ca.so of textiles, or where 
the nature of tho article demands that it should bo widely distributed and easily 
obtainable, as in the case of food-stnl'fs), usually connotes tho prosonob of a largo 
town •. or else of wandering middlemen wlro buy tho raw or comparatively raw 
article and sell it again to manufacturers to work up into article.4 of commerce. 
Such, for instance, must ho many of tho hide merchants shown against tho Meerut 
divisio.n and Bohilkhand, where cattle are numerous, Tho presonco of traders 
of course varies either with the facilities for obtaining the article they deal in, or 
for selling it in the market. Thus traders in wood are common in Bohra .Bun, 
Saharanpur, Bijnor, Mirxapur and elsewhere because of the forests found there: 
and also in IBareilly and other parts of Bohilkhand or in big cities beoause of the 
•demand for wood for snch industries as making furniture and wood-oarving. 
Apart from these remarks it is useless to go into any detail, 

394. Public administration. —The distribution of the army calls for little 
remark, save that the high figures in Behra Bun and the hills are due to the 
presence of several cantonments; elsewhere there is nevermore than one per 
district. The workers in districts where there are no cantonments are men on 
lea've or detached duty. The number of dependents in such districts shows that 
the chief centre of recruitment is Central Oudh. The few persons belonging to 
States armies scattered about the province are also men on leave, save those at 
Benares, who doubtless represent the troops of the Benares State, though to de¬ 
scribe themselves in this way was at the time premature. It may be mentioned 
that according to the entries found in the schedules, there is a not inconsider¬ 
able number of Amazons in the province: women claimed to be soldiers, policemen, 
and village ohaukidars. The entries of course were due to mistaking the column 
and were treated as mistakes. There were also considerably more female servants 
■of the State than was at all probable, especially aS such as there, are would be chiefly 
school teaehers and lady doctors and gc in other columns. - 

396. Beligion.— There is a most extraordinary decrease in religious mendicants 
and many districts possess m at all, whilst Lucknow diyisiop. seems to possess 

P) Tli68e it shoidd Ibe mexitioned do not iiioludo railway pot to 
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^ great many more than its share and Fyzabad, despite the presence of Ajodhya, 
has only 7. There are probably several explanations. One is that many may 
have been wrongly classed in group 169 (non-religious beggars). The entry for 
both alike would be “ hhik mangna ” or an equivalent, and it would be only 
possible to discover whether the man was a religious or other beggar by looking 
at the caste. There would be no primd tctoie reason for doing this apparent to 
the sorter (especially as he would not he sorting for caste at the time); and once 
he had completed his ticket, unless the resultant figures happen to strike the 
compiler as wrong, they would not be put right. This error seems to occur 
always and everywhere ; there is no doubt that the religious mendicants are more 
numerous than non-religious beggars, but the figures always point the other way(^). 
Secondly the faqir caste has undoubtklly diminished, so that a part of the 
decrease is real. Thirdly all faqirs are not really beggars though they may be 
so theoretically. Some of them are “ gentlemen in their own country ” like Kipling’s 
lama, owning land (or rather managing it as representative of a deity), lending 
money and living generally a mundane life with very little of the odour of sanctity 
about it. But the first cause is undoubtedly the chief one and I have little 
doubt that the figures in this column are inaccurate (^). 

396. Law, medicine, &c. —No remark is needed as regards law save that 
whereas in 1901 there were more lawyers than lawyer’s clerks and petition writers, 
the reverse is now the case. This may mark a real change but more probably 
points to more careful classification at this census. It is interesting to note 
that only three districts, Bulandshahr, Muttra and Ballia, have no female member 
of the medical profession, but I should doubt if all of these medical ladies have any 
real claim to belong to it. There are however fewer than in 1901. Half the 
province appears to possess no public scribes; but this head is restricted to non-legal 
public scribes, to the “bazar letter-writer” so graphically described by Kipling, and 
with the spread of education the trade would tend to decay. 

397. Domestic service, &C. —I have lately heard that there is widespread 
complaint that Kahar servants, the chief serving caste, are very hard to obtain, which 
may account for the decrease in this head. Coming from an Indian not an English 
■source, it is a point worth noting: it has long been known to Europeans that 
it is much more difficult to get such men than it used to be. A friend of mine 
•told me that whereas the Kaharin, who corresponds to our charwoman, thought 
herself well paid with 3 annas and a couple of chapattis 15 or 20 years ago, she 
now demands from 8 annas to a rupee. It is the same with all sorts of labour : 
my friend, a G-overnment pensioner, told me he often whitewashed his own walls 
rather than pay the exorbitant rates demanded. He was however an enthusiast 
for exercise of all varieties, and had no illusions regarding the indignity of manual 
■labour, so that the whitewashing was not caused merely by mercenary consider¬ 
ations. 

398. Combined occupations. —Most people have usually more occupations 
than one, from the point of view of the scheme of classification. A farmer, for 
instance, if he keeps a cow, makes some profit from the cow, either by selling her 
milk or using it himself and is therefore a cow-keeper, strictly speaking. So is 
every European official who, as many do, keeps a cow because he prefers that his 
-children should drink pure milk (®). In practice such cases of dual occupation 
■are negligible, either as unimportant, or incidental to a major occupation, or 
because (as in the base of a grocer), one occupational term covers them all. In 
this province there is ^only one really important combination of occupations, 
agriculture and something else. Other combinations exist; some common ones 
are grain-dealer and money-lender, lawyer and journalist, shepherd and blanket- 
maker, tanner and shoemaker, &o., &o., but they are of trivial moment compared 
with the more important combination. 

399. The partially agriculturist. —In table XY-A persons who have returned 
themselves as partially agriculturist have been separately shown. “ Agriculturist” 
in this connection has been taken to mean either making an income from land or 
cultivating land, i.e. has been restricted to groups 1 and 2. It-is impossible to 

(1) It is not really a matter of great importance for tlie figure of the faqir caste givei the true figure. 

(*) An easy remedy would be to sort faqir for table XVI at next census. Instructions to consult the oaste 
colunm. to see whether the man is a religious mendicant seem useless. 

(8) My friend mentioned above was a case in point. He kept a oow and goats because he pre erred milk unmixed 
with water. It is scarcely necessary to add, in view of what I have already said about him, that he milked his animals 
(himself. 
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include in this category such persons as agents ol. l!vnd(Hl t'stiiiti('s asul Uigricnltural 
lahourers, for instance • there is not only tlio pracliic'iiil di lUcsiltiy that nisiiiy of them 
combine ’one or otlier of the occupations falling under groups 1 luul tl with thoir 
own, but some of them, agents for instamu', are only ineideuliiiTlly agriculturists 
at all. Taking agriculturists in tliis sense, no Joss than 58 ]Hvr (umt. (d! lilm total 
working population makes a portion of its incoiuo at louist Iroiii t'.ultiva.ting land 
or leasing it for cultivation. On the other hand, 17 per c.ent. of iigricsilturists 
of the same kind have other pursuits (iucluding that of agricuiltural labour). 
These facts show how dependent thepopulnkion is on the soil for a living. Tr('.suniiug 
that a man who is only partially agriculturist siicmis luvlf his linu'. u.nd mii,kes 
half his money from agriculture (sonic of course s[)cnd or make nioro, some less), 
then we can measure the de))Oudencc of the people on agTicultura.l pursuits by 
considering any person who is partially agriculturist (whctlu'r he is .more or less, 
agricultural tlian not) as half agriculturist: and \vc shall tlum (iud that the 
resultant figure is approximately 45 per cent, of the liotal working population, 
and can fairly say that 45 per cent, of the total work done in the province is 
put directly into the land (')• 

As regards the combination of ])articiilar occupations with agrictilliurc nd'crenco 
may he made to .subsidiary tables J V and V. .No occiipuition is so fnsdy united 
with agricnlturo as that of cliatikidiu’. Not only are hO ])er cent, of chaukidars 
partially agriculturists, hut 20,81)8 agriculturists luvvc retnrued cliaiikidiu’ as a 
subsidiary occupation; or in other words of chaukidars returned in (utlinr eolumn 
45 per cent, also make an income from agTicnltiire. As a chaiilvi(laa’’s ^iiiy is 
under Es. 3 per monsom it is not surprisi.iig that he has to eke it out othci'wise. At 
one time when the cliaukidar was really a village serve,nt he was freipiently paid 
in part by a grant of land and oooaMonally holds sueli grants still. ‘.Next to him 
come w'orkera in metals (26 per cent, partially agriculturist), soldiei’s (24 per eent.), 
workers in wood and pdtters ( each ,1!) per eent.), workers in chemical products 
and at industries of dross, die. (oaeli. 15 [ler eent.), Uigeuts of lamied ('states, extrac¬ 
tors of minerals, priests and otlier followers of a religious oecupafiion (each 15. 
per cent.), workers in hides and p(irsons of independent means (eacdi 14 per cent.), 
iishors and hunters (13 per cent.), lawyers (12 ])er eent.), workers at industries of 
luxury (11 percent.), policemon and educationalists (10 })er cent.). Otlier occupa¬ 
tions show smaller figures, the chief being growers of special prodruits and persons, 
working in cotton (9 per cent.), and traders (8 per cent.); but tliere is not an 
occupation save prisoners and inmates of asylums wlio have not a oortaiu number 
also occupied in agtioulture. Of these field labourers (wlio stand, so low simply 
b(icauso they would almost certainly slrow agriculture as their main occupation 
if they h,ad it to show), furniture makers, industries connected with pliysical forces, 
and scavengers stand lowest, with 2 per cent. each. The causes are not difficult, 
to find. The soldier and policeman are chiofiy recruited from the sturdy 
peasantry of Ondh and the western divisions—Bajputs and Jats wlio are tradi¬ 
tionally connected with the land. The industrial workers in the above list show 
high figures because the village artisans are naturally agriculturists to so.mo extent, 
and are often remunerated by a grant of land in part payment of thoir dues; 
this explains the cases of worliers in metal (I,iohars), workers in wood (Barhais), 
potters (Kumhars), agents of landed estates, tailors (Darxis), tanners (Ghamars), 
&e. The workers in chemical products who combine agriculture with, their other 
source of income are usually Telis or oil-pressers : the extractors of minerals are 
chiefly saltpetre-refiners and kankar-diggers ; the priests, (&c. are village pandits 
zxL^'purohiU. _ All these live much in rural tracts as do fishers and hunters,so- 
that a connection with agriculture is natural. The figures amongst educationa¬ 
lists are caused by the large number of village schoolmasters who fall in the 
same category. 

As regards the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists, it is unnecessary 
to 'add much to the_ table dealing with the matter. Taldng rent receivers 
first {i;e. persons receiving income from agricultural land, group no. 1), the only 
subsidiary: occupation that shows figures Sit all striking is rent payer; the cause 
of course is that under tfie particular arrangements of the soheihe . any real agrf-- 
culturist, i.e. a ifian who lives on and to some extent works his own land, showed 

.,, (^) ltwould: jio^J ,be to say that 46 per cent; of the total income of the pro'vhaoe’waiS frotn land, PChc (question 

,pi the tespeotive yato: of various ocenpations would thep,arise ,4 and. of, the, total huihher of,no inconfizder- 
aUe niimheiv are unproductive. It is, 1 should say, prohabla that a great deal nfore' than half fhe total wealth of the 
province aoorttos, directly from^agrlculture, ^ ’ 
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two of _ the six possible agricultural occupations and the non-agricultural 
occupations were crowded out altogether. In view of the rise of the figures of the 
agricultural labourer, it is worth noting that 4 per cent, of all rent-receivers 
are_ also agricultural labourers which they have shown as a subsidiary occu¬ 
pation. It may be taken as certain that these men are not landlords, but 
agricultural labourers who have taken up fields and for some reason pre¬ 
ferred to sublet them. The only other subsidiary occupation of rent receivers 
of any importance are grain-dealing, money-lending, and trade; and from the 
facts of the case, the combination of land leased and another occupation, it is 
most probable that if they had reversed the order of the two and put their landed 
property in the second place, they would have been nearer the truth. These are 
obviously men who have bought a little land from the proceeds of trade and placed 
their agricultural occupation first because it sounded better. Of the large number 
of rent payers SI per mille have shown agricultural labour as a subsidiary 
occupation—a figure pointing to the tendency frequently mentioned of such 
labourers to take up land. Eleven per mille are traders : apart from these the occupa¬ 
tions with the higher figures are the village artisans already referred to. Eifteen 
per 1,000 are rent-receivers as well as rent-payers. The possession of a subsidiary 
occupation save rent-paying is rare amongst agricultural labourers; the general 
labourer and the tanner are the most common. 

400. Workers and dependents.— In all some 48 per cent, of the population 
have been returned as dependents. But it must be remembered that this excludes 
some of the most hardworked persons in the community, the married women 
who are too occupied in their domestic duties to have time to increase the family 
income in any way. If these were included certainly not less than some 70 
per cent, of the population and possibly more would be wmrkers. Considering 
that 36 per cent, of the male and 38 per cent, of the female population 
are aged under 16, it is obvious that few who can work at all do not do so. 
The “idle rich” and the “unemployable” are not serious problems in this 
province. 

401. Orders and groups in which dependents are most numerous.— The 

;— figures in the margin give the 
occupations in which the number 
3 of dependents is highest and lowest. 
The former run from 72 per cent, 
(law) to 66 per cent, and the 
latter from 19 per cent, (raising 
of live stock) to 41 per cent. 
Three considerations seem to govern 
the matter. There is, firstly, in 
some occupations a real paucity 
of dependents. The figures of the 
army, for instance, are certainly low 
i because of the fact that the Brit¬ 
ish troops are chiefly unmarried, 
and that the dependents of many 
of our Indian troops are in other 
— provinces. The “raising of live 
stock ” shows a very low figure indeed because the majority in this category are 
herdsmen: and, as has been already pointed out, herding is chiefly the work of 
persons who if they did not follow this occupation would themselves be depen¬ 
dents. Elour-grinding again is the work largely of old women who support 
themselves in this way and would otherwise be either dependents or beggars, 
so that there are naturally few dependents. Another cause affecting the figures 
is the social status of the persons following an occupation. Law, public ad¬ 
ministration, trade in textiles, proprietors, land-owners, industries connected 
with luxury (which means, chiefly, goldsmiths) are all occupations followed 
chiefly by the upper classes, whose women do net work and whose children are 
at school, so that dependents are numerous. The third cause is the nature of 
the occupation. The construction of transport, electrical and gas works, carpentry, 
tanning, nietal industries, furniture industries, shoe-making, the building industries 
are all occupations involving more knowledge or more physical exertion than a 
wbihan or-child possesses or is-capable of -:' whilst the law,-public administration. 
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and ohoaihidari are also occupations which of their nature are suited to grown men 
alone. On the other hand, the trade in grass, grain-parching, scavenging, the 
trade in betel, the collection and sale of firewood, tlie wa,shing of clothes, the 
selling of milk, the lighter forms of agricultural labour siK;h as weeding, and 
much work connected with oil pressing, can be and are followed by l)otli women 
and children. 

402. Female occupations.—Over the whole working population, 4G8 women 
are workers to 1,000 men. Again, if one included niarricu! women, the propor¬ 
tion woidd be much higher. TIio occupations in which tfm proportions are 

.. ' ■ higlnist and lowest are given in 

i,or the lUiirgin ; and in some measure 
similar principles to those which 
~ govern tlio (iistrihiition of depen- 
(lonts a|)ply. Iflour-grinding is 
essentially a woman’s oooupation; 
the chahki or Hour mill is the 
most favourites form of hard labour 
in jails, and though to all men it 
is rciiliy hard liiihour, and to a 
European, as an ex-suporintondent 
of Naini (knitral Jail has told me, 
nothing less than torture, women 
prisoners probiihly prevfer it toother 
forms of labour. Tho twining and. 
twisting of rope is largely carried 
out by women ; it is a common 
— enough sight to see them at this 
work in villages. The figures of medicinei may seem surprising a.t first sight: 
they are due of course to the large jnuiibor of raidwivos : hotel-selling, the 
trade in fuel, scavenging, milk-scliing, grain parching and the rest, save jute, 
are as wo have already seen trades or industries muoli in women’s liands: 
whilst what is true of rope is true of jute. Tho occupations in which women 
workers are uncommon need no comment: the naities are suflioiont explanation. 
It will he nottid that the occupations are of several classes: those independent 
of tho occupations of their male relatives (flonr-grinding, midwifery, domestic 
service, firewood-collecting and selling): those subsidiary to tho occupations of 
their menfolk (the twisting of rope, &o., whore the hemp is usually prepared by 
men, tho selling of milk, where the animals are owned and tended by men; 
whilst in cotton and wool industries, and. pottery, tho women spin tho cotton 
•and wool woven by their husbands, or fetch the mud for making the pots): 
and finally those carried out by both sexes alike (such as selling betel, scaveng¬ 
ing, ^ parching grain, oil-pressing, agricultural labour, washing, and basket- 
maldng), Eomale occupations of course are simple, and save in the case of 
flour grinding involve little physical exertion. The way in which men who arc 
working with women spare them all exertion is a thing well-known to anyone 
who has worked through famine. The man digs, the woman carries the earth 
dug and flings it on the road or embankment that is being built; hut the man 
will fill her basket for her and lift it on to her head, thus saving her even the 
■exertion of bending. 

403. The effect of the work of women on wages.— It has occasionally been 
found in England that the efiect of women taking part in the work of an industry 
is to cause the men to accept a lower wage, with the result that husband and 
wife together earn no more than the husband would by himself. I should doubt 
if this could ever occur except in the cases where a woman can do the parti¬ 
cular kind of work quite as well as a man: in such a case a man must take a 
woman’s wage, because if he does not he will be supplanted by a woman. . In India 
matters are quite different. As has been shown above, the work of women is, 
if not peculiarly their own, then complementary to and also lighter than the work 
■of their men-folk: it is seldom if ever the same as that done by men. If one takes 
the cases of scavenging, field labour, and domestic service, all occupations 
remunerated by wages, there is undoubtedly this differentiation between the parts 
played by the sexes. In Scavenging the women do chiefly the work oi sweeping*, 
the men remove the night-soil and so on. In field labour the men plough, sow, and 
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do the heavier part of the work of irrigation, wielding the water basket (dugla) 
for instance, whereby water is lifted to the level where it is wanted ; the women, 
with old men and young boys, weed the fields, and transplant rice, or distribute the 
water into its temporary channels. In domestic service a woman cannot supplant 
a man : she and he do totally different kinds of labour, and the woman often 
gets higher wages than the man. An ayah’s wages are normally higher than 
a khidmatgar’s or even a bearer’s, and much higher than those of the sweeper, 
her husband. In such circumstances the wages must be different, because 
paid for different kinds of labour, and do not affect each other. Most of the 
other occupations are either peculiarly those of women, or not remunerated 
by wages at all, but by payment for produce. In the cotton, wool, rope, oil, 
firewood, and pottery industries, man and woman work together at complementary 
parts of the industry to produce articles which they subsequently sell: no question 
of wages arises at all, save that the woman saves wages by her work—the 
wages of a hired assistant. In washing clothes, too, the women are usually 
the relatives of the male dhobi and assist him; no question of wages could 
arise save as between him and them and, being his relatives, they increase his 
income by saving him this expense. In a word female labour does not compete 
with, but supplements the labour of man in any particular industry and conse¬ 
quently cannot affect the wages paid to men. Her nirhh (rate) is totally 
separate from his. 

404. The state of indigenous industries.— In this decade there has been a 
movement known under the name of swadeshi, which had for its ostensible object 
the improvement of indigenous industries, and the introduction of foreign 
industries to be carried out by Indian workmen from Indian materials and with 
Indian capital. If its ostensible object had always been its true object it was 
a movement fraught with the greatest and widest-reaching possibilities for 
good. But this was not always so ; and too frequently, even when its supporters 
were entirely honest in their support, it proceeded on uninformed lines. It was 
a hopeless task to try and drive Indian-made dhotis at Ee. 1-8 down the throats, 
or rather round the waists of cultivators and labourers to whom every anna 
is a consideration, when they could get a Manchester cZ/mii for Ee. 1-4. The obvious 
method was to work for the cheapening of the Indian dhoti till it could be sold 
at Ee. 1-3. It was useless, too, even to dream of making India industrially self- 
contained and self-supporting ; it is improbable that any country ever has been 
so or ever will be. The obvious method is to use the goods which the gods of 
other countries provide in the improvement of your own industries (0- Of this 
movement little has been heard of late years, presumably because it has served 
its ulterior purpose. Movements with ulterior purposes do not live long. 

G-enerally speaking, modern conditions have undoubtedly introduced many 
changes into Indian industries. Eirstly, factories and mills have ended in the 
killing of hand labour : but this is not all nor perhaps the chief result of modern 
conditions. Eoreign markets have been thrown open to many Indian products, 
causing in some cases a much greater demand; the result has been too often 
to spoil the quality of the supply, whilst the supplier has got inextricably involved 
in the intricacies: of modern commercial finance to his own detriment. The 
middlemen of all sorts involved in an enterprise which makes wares in India 
and sells them in London have done the supplier no good. Taste has changed : 
not only do foreign: customers ask for new patterns, which the Indian artist, 
incidentally an incomparable imitator, has to supply, but the modern Indian con¬ 
sumer’s taste is too often vitiated by his insufficient and undigested knowledge^ of 
foreign customs. “ With the spread of a |Jsettcfo-Western culture, the Indian 
gentleman prefers to live in what he considers to be European style. The 
votaries of this style ignore the highly artistic industries of India and show a 
marked weakness for all that would be considered intensely vulgar by the very 

~ (^)' At the iieight of ihe siuadesM moYement, I remember being shown by a brass worker in Benares a very fine 

piece of work—an inkstand—meant for presentation to a well known politician. He told me proudly that it was entirely 
Indian work, Indian design, Indian everything. I turned it over and on the bottom was a German trade¬ 
mark of the firm who had supplied the brass sheet from which it had been made. He told me that the tools used- in 
making it had come from Sheffield, The inkstand though its ornamentation was Indian, was of European shape 
with the usual two inkpots and a tray for pens, Hone the less, this man^s support of ^^swadeM ’’ was much more 
real than he knew, just because he did not hesitate to annex English tools and German brass to help him in his 
■ own Indian industry and^ as a matter of fact, he went a great deal further in this direciaon'than most Indian workmen: 
he nbt only perfected his ow^n Indian designs, but- used to import ornamental glassware from America to supply him 
with fresh designs and fresh shapes for his brass work, I saw this glassware in his shop and asked him what it was for, 
when H^gave me this explanation. • 
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persons whom they are so anxious to imitate.” To paraphrase an ancient tag, 
‘■video meliora : proho deteriora scciuorque.'" On tlio other hand, an industry 
which is still all but purely Indian, wlioso markuit is (dii(i.lly in India, is little 
affected by modern conditions save in so far n.s fiuK'tions teiul t.o (.liiTorentiation 
and the whole industry to better organmation. I take two exauiplos : carpet 
weaving and brass and copper ware. 

405. Carpet-weaving-—Carpet-weaving was an industry that cm-tainly existed 
in Akbar’s time, if not before. iVbul Ihbsl dciscribes l;he (iarpets of thci time as 
beautiful and various (in design). Whether or not it existed in India before the 
Moghul era, it is certain that these enlightened rulers greatly encouraged the 
industry. There was constant demand for cxpcnisivo oarpots, which were fre¬ 
quently given as presents. The industry was not merely a,n industry l)iit an art. 
Speaking of their beauty, Alnil Ta/d writes “ the carpets of Pci'Mia, a,nd d.’a,rt!i,ry are 
thought no more of.” Tavornior, a conqrctont critic in matliers of art, writess “ the 
workmanship is very lovely.” But with the decline of the Mogluil power tlie industry 
they had fostered doclinocl too. Tiro royal fa.(;tori.os of tlia,t period have given 
place to a homo industry at which tiro whole faiinily work's. T'luyro is now no Indian 
demandfor these wares: the demand is almost cmtiroly Europciait; aiud Indian designs, 
which though conventional were artistki, lrav(r boon replaice.d by only too faithful 
imitations of bad and good European designs alike. The C5a):p(5t W('aiver is no longer 
an artist but a Irack; nor can ho bo blamed, for ho has iio live, .lie is very poorly 
paid. The industry is followed by mcm of all castes and tlioj-e is consoci uently no 
united action amongst thorn. Most of them are not absolutr'.ly dopeiuUmt on weaving, 
but have other, usually agricultural, sources of income, and so talco ([iiiotly treatment 
from middlomon which would drive artinans anywhere else to revolt. Thu weavers 
are chiefly boys, who are quite as good weavers as men and often hotter, Ir ut can afford 
to work for low wages, and the result is that tho men liavoto take low wuigus too—an 
instance of the principle referred to above in comuxition wit li tho employment of 
women. The system of advances prevails : thci lirm jwlvancos money to the chief 
weaver {ustad, or teacher), who liands it on to tho workineu. This is a system, 
which, sympathetically worked, has its good points, cstaldisliing a, close and even 
friendly relationship between omployor and employed; tlio latter goes totlic former 
not only for an advance to start or extend his business but to moot private expenses,, 
such as thoinovitahlo marriage ; hut it is seldom so worked 0) and in that case ties 
the workman hand and foot to his employer by a chain of debt, from which, in the end, 
so used to it does he become, he makes no attempt to free himself. All this makes 
for very low wages ; half an anna or an anna per square yard are regarded as tlio 
normal profits of the ordinary owner of one or two looms. Nor does the weaver (or, 
for that matter, the Indian firm) knowhow to sell his wares. He does not understand 
that “ glory of civilisation, advertisement,” or realise that trade comes to him who 
shouts the merits of his goods tho loudest. He still" doses over his goods in an 
obscure shop in an unknown street.” The net result is that the woollen carpet manu¬ 
facture which Abul Easl and Tavernier extolled would have perished long ago but for 
the enterprise of a couple of European firins and a Jail—two of whom work the 
industry as a factory; whilst the third has got tho best out of tho Indian methods, 
with its home industry and advances and all the rest of that obsolete system Q). 

406. Brass and copper wares, —To this dismal picture the brass ■ and copper 
industry affords a striking contrast. To Indian society it is an absolute necessity. 
Since the stage of baked clay the Indian has never yet been bereft of his 
“ hartans'’ There are certain religious rules which lay down what sort of 
eating vessels should be used and of what metal they should be made. Hindus 
must use brass or alloy (though the use of alloy is hedged about by all sorts of 
minute ceremonial injunctions, and if alloy vessels become " impure ” in any 
way there is nothing for it but to have them re-moulded). Muhammadans may 
not use brass and copper, but may use tin and get out of this difficulty by 
having copper vessels, tinned. The poorest Hindu has about Es. 3 worth of vessels, 
the poorest Muhammadan about Es. 4 worth. Eicher men may have in 
all as much, as Es, 300 worth, supposing none of them to be of silver or gold ; and 


0,^1 iiavQ tried too taany cases agf^inst defaiiltiag employes in. Benaros Tindor an old Act to liavG any doubts 
on tb.e subject.- TEe remedy is obviously co-operation : but such attempts as Eavo been made in tEis respect have only 
been very partially successful so far, (TEa irresponsibility engendered by tEis system will not, be eradicated in any 
but a considerable Space of time. ‘ % 

(») This account ia taken oEMy from tEe “ MonograpE on Carpet-weaving in tEe United Provinces,** hyK» 
JagdisE Prasad> 
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many of these may be ornamental (^). In the middle-class castes, the caste 
panchayat also keeps a supply of spare vessels, bought from fines, which they 
lend out for big entertainments as required. There are, besides, all the various 
articles used in Hindu worship 0. Then there are also idols, women’s 
ornaments, and many ornamental figures of animals and other objects of all 
kinds. The trade is clearly not. one that is likely to suffer from lack of 
custom; it flourishes as it always has and will, until glass and porcelain drive out 
metal,—and that is a stage from which England emerged not more than 70 years ago. 
It is interesting then to see how more modern industrial conditions have affected it. 
The market for Indian brass has extended to the West, and European demand 
for Benares and Moradabad ware has had its usual effect. Luckily, in this case 
the demand is at all events for Indian designs, but when Indian designs are 
transferred to paper knives, jardinieres, salvers, candlesticks, ashtrays, inkstands, 
and other articles of European shapes the result is, artistically speaking, vile. In 
the fullness of time we shall no doubt get photograph frames with “ a souvenir 
from Benares ” engraved at the bottom, and the cup of the degradation of Indian 
art will be full. Worse than this, the original Indian work is scamped to keep 
pace with the rate of demand. The globe-trotter, who is the unconscious cause 
of these results, does not know the difference between good and bad Indian art, 
and so long as he gets a sufficiency of gods and beasts and more or less oriental 
“ floral patterns,” is proud and happy. The quality of the work done has fallen, 
and the best amongst the Benares Thatheras at all events know it and lament it (^). 
But good work can be, and still is turned out, and there is no reason why with 
better circumstances, it should not be the rule instead of the exception again. 
Apart from this however modern industrial methods have done much good. It is 
only in small towns that a family still supplies all the workmen necessary for its 
small factory. In larger centres, differentiation of labour has taken place, to such 
an extent that different processes claim the undivided attention of different work¬ 
men, who have each their own name, indicative of their special kind of work, 
and receive pay proportioned to their value to the establishment as a whole. 
The employer is a rich capitalist who supplies the tools and pays the men: 
if he be hi m self by origin a brassworker (Easera or Thathera) he by no means dis¬ 
dains to assist in the work, supervising it, deciding on and criticizing designs, and 
giving little final touches to the work himself. The master is still the master 
craftsman (0- 

' 407. Summary.— Generally then we may say as follows. The opening of 
Western markets has done much harm to Indian industry on its artistic side. It 
has sometimes caused European designs to be substituted for Indian ones : but 
even if the Indian designs are preserved they are applied to articles where they 
appear incongruous. It has also led to bad work, which is hurried to meet the 
very much larger demand; and as the purchasing public is ignorant of the 
difference between good and bad work, this can be done with comparative impunity. 
On the other hand the adoption of European methods in industries, which are or 
can become of the nature of small factories has merely resulted in rather better 
organization and has done good. Home industries have suffered considerably. 
They are largely carried out under the Indian system of advances which at all 


(^) A list of these may he interesting : — 

Hindu (a) Poor. ■•^TliaU (tray or dish), latna (cooking pot), (water pot). 

(5) Middle class.—In addition to above hatora (saucer), ^*7^^ (glass), halchhal (spoon), gagaraQ&rgQ 
'water-pot), . , 

(o) Eich.—In addition to above ciiliaXni (sieve), (large water vessel), (vessel 

for holding food), maiZca (water vessel), jharjia (perforated spoon), gangal (water vessel;, 
Sami (tongs), dhol (water bucket).. -: ' . • 

MuhammadarL {a] Poor .—Xtdgan (tray), (cooking pot), hadhna (water pot with spout). 

(5)Middle class in addition i^Seni (large tray), haiora (saucer), hafgir (spoon), riJcaH (plate), 
aWbora (glass), iarposh [degohi lid), 

(e) Eiqh—in addition (large pot), chafncha (spoon), talag (plate), malietam& (spit), tasJiiari 

(salver), tasU (latge salver). . 

-Both Hindu and Muhammadan, rich.—(7A(wash hand basin), Hlapchi pandan {pBn hQx)^ ■ 

fatiUos (candlestick), chitagdan (lamp stand), Ufdan (rose water vessel), gulalpash (rose-water sprinkler), Tcali^mq^a 


DUbliJLLLJr . , I t •! 

(*) &hanta (hell), arti (lamp), dhtipdani (censer), haiori (saucer of various kinds), dipdani (box for holding 
the materials for arti), singlaaan oii(k>\),pa7iehpatr (water vessel), acftmoai'(sacrificial spoonjF, ary/its 

(sacrificial boat-shaped vessel), ihali (plate), Hlcabi (plate), diUa (sacrificial vessel for sacrifice), ohUatra (umbrella), 

jhanjlh hraSS^worker already, referred to practically kept two departments, one for globe-trotters. I remember his 

taking some article out of my hands and' saying ^»Don't look at that: it's for American visitors/' incidentally, being 
shrewd as weU as an artist, ho had two priees—one'was a globe-trotter’s price, ■ - 

/ ■(*) This paragraph is based partly on the monograph on this industry by Mr. G, B.'Dampier, and partly 
on personal knowledge of the industry in Benares, - . . : 
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tiiufis maikes th-o laibourcr tliriftilGSS, intliSoront iiud iwospoiisiblG, uiiIgss the 
system is very sympathetically worked; and when there is a largo foreign, 
demand these evils are accentuated, because sucli a doiriaiul lluctuatea, and a 
period of feverish activity in the industry is succoodod ))y a slump; whilst an 
Indian demand is steady, regular, and takes small account of time, for in oriental 
conditions to-morrow is as good as to-day; the “ cult of_ as soiuobody has 
called it, is fully developed. Further, modern mills arc driving out^ tho home 
industries and machinoi'y is succeeding men. Jjiiistly, Indian, commercial methods 
are not suited to inodoru conditions. Tlrorc', is no uidvertiscnumt, no fixed prices; 
the big business house still relies on its brancbc.s {arh<4s) for commorcial in¬ 


telligence, and on religious fairs for making its goods bell/or known. The com¬ 
mercial man doKes over In’s wares till trade! comes to liiiu ; in; docs not go in search 
of trade. The cushion aud dari arc :is typical of liuliii/u (joninicrchi,! methods 
as window-dressing, 

The result is that 
compete with European firms 


groat rednotiens,” andtlie telepbone are of Western methods, 
an Indian firm finds its(',If at ii disadvantage wluvn it lias to 
its own industry. Miittors aro imjiroving : tho 

>t!I,l 
in 


m 

Indian is learning the triokB of 'Wc.storn trade and with, his ai 
capacity for imitation will cro long be able to take an (.!(jual 
of commercial coinpotition ; but so fai.' ho is a more begii.iner at it. 
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was obtiiinod from all fa.<!torics witli not less 
than fiO hiands, showing iihe numhor of 
(!,mjik.)y(.:s in their concorns (.in the 10th 
Mlarcli f!)ll, as well as various other in- 
Ihrmirtion, Tliere arc! HfkJ sueli concorns 
in Eritish territory and 4 in Ihnupur, 
employing 57,3.60 malos an.d 5,086 f<,)malos. 
The figures in tlie lUiurgin give tlie dis- 
trihiitiou by industries : it will besetui that 
textiioK, especially cotton, :i,r(! tho most im¬ 
portant : the glass and oarthonwaro 
concerns tliough more numerous aro far 
lo.ss important. Food and bidlding run 
textiles very closo, whilst metals .and 
■ioal products aro not far behind, 
istributiou of tho factories is given in 


I 


attempt to 
From these 
of factories 
Oawnpore, 
ho noticed. 


table XV-E, Part IV, but 
suminarizo it in tho margin, 
figures tho groat concentration 
in large centres like Agra, 

Allahabad and Lucknow will 
A few words will suffice to describo most of 
tho factories in this list. In Bolira Bun 
of the 22 concerns, 19 are tea plantations, 
as are all the 9 in Almora: of the 
other 3 in Behra Dun, 2 are browories 
and one a glass factory. In Saharan;pur 
are 3 engineering workshops, 3 rice 
mills, _ a ' locomotive workshops, an 

ieleotrio light works, and a photographic 
The locomotive workshops aro 
the North-Western Eailway, the 


works, 
those of 


engineering workshops, the electric light works and the photographic works are 
all at Eurki and belong either to. Government, to the Sappers and Miners, or 
to the Thomason College. At Meerut 3 factories are connected with cotton, 1 is 
a soap and candle works, 1 a cement and 1 a lime works. At Aligarh (which 
includes the large centra of industry, Hathras) 6 factories are connected with 
cotton, with a machinery works, a factory of giht ornaments, a dairy, a lime 
works,' a postal workshop, a hydro-electric works, a printing press, and eight 
factories of the famous Aligarh looks. The cotton mills are found in Hathras, 
Aligarh, and elsewhere. I pass over for the present the four larger towns men¬ 
tioned above. At Farrukhahad is a dye factory, 4 brick and tile factories, 6 
perfumery factories, and a boot and shoe factory. The Hamirpnr venture is a 
cotton ginning milk At Jhansi are the Great Indian Peninsnia Eailway locomotive 
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workshops and an engineering works. At Bareilly is a cotton ginning 
mill, a machinery workshop, and two furniture factories : Bareilly furniture 
is of course fanaous. At Bijnor is a printing press. At Moradabad is a 
cotton spinning mill, an iron works, 4 brass foundries (Moradabad brass work 
is well known), and 5 brick and tile factories. Shahjahanpur possesses 2 oil 
mills and a very large distillery with English patent stills, belonging to 
Messrs. Carew & Go. at Eosa. Pilibhit boasts an iron foundry and a sugar 
factory. Benares possesses an iron foundry, an engireering works, two water 
works^ (branches of the same concern), a tobacco factory, a lime works, 3 ssurhhi 
factories, and 3 printing presses. At Mirzapur, besides 16 shellac concerns (^) 
are two woollen carpet mills, a cotton ginning mill, a sugar factory, and three 
stone works (Chunar is still one of the chief centres of the somewhat depressing 
industry in tombstones). Jaunpur has 5 brick and tile factories, and a distillery. 
G-hazipur, besides the Government opium factory, possesses a distillery and 
perfume factory. Bara Banki, Gorakhpur, and Unao each possess a sugar factory, 
Basti an oil mill, Naini Tal a brewery, Hardoi a cotton ginning mill, 
Sultanpur a distillery: whilst Eae Bareli possesses 9 brick and tile factories, 
Eyzabad 7 calico printing works (the famous calico prints of Tanda, which were 
introduced by a Mr. Orr, an ex-paymaster of the army), and a surTihi factory, 
Gouda two oil mills and a locomotive workshops (Bengal and North-Western 
Eailway), and finally Eampur has dairy, sugar factory, distillery, and electric 
light works. 

As regards the four districts containing the four largest cities the facts are 
~ ~ r " as in the margin. The very great con- 

_centration of industries m large centres 

8 .. is apparent, though as a matter of fact 

1 • • the high figures of Agra are due to its 

■3 ;; 27 glass factories which are found chief¬ 
's ■ ■ ly in Eirozabad, a great centre of the 

5 1 glass bangle trade. Allahabad has a 

6 1 little of almost everything, including an 

e 2 arsenal, but its 15 stone works and 12 

• • printing presses bring it chiefly into 

2 " prominence. Lucknow possesses both 

4 7 cement, lime and surkhi works in 

^ ® numbers, together with very extensive 

1 1 railway workshops, 6 printing 

7 6 presses, and the only motor car works 

_and paper mill in the province. As 

regards Cawnpore, a little more detail still may be given to show clearly the variety 

of industries in that large centre. The 
figures are in the margin and show that 
there is a little bit of everything in 
Cawnpore. Leather and work in lea¬ 
ther is perhaps the chief industry, with 
cotton and other textiles next: but a 
would-be immigrant into Cawnpore 
must be hard to please if he cannot 
find work to his taste there. 

409. Power. —Out of the 366 
factories, 176 use machinery. This 
amounts to some 56 per cent, of the 
whole number. Of the various powers, 120 factories use steam, 27 oil, 8 elec¬ 
tricity (in one case with an oil engine in reserve), 4 gas, 2 water, and 16 less 
powerful means—in 13 cases this is hand power, in one case bullock power and 
in the last there is no detail save that the machine is country-made; but as it is 
used for splitting arhm' merely and is worked chiefly by women, it is probably 
some kind of macMnery which is scarcely machinery at all. The cotton mills, 
leather factories, metal foundries, and workshops and most of the factories 
connected with food, are fully equipped with machinery and as these are also 
some of the chief indigenous hand industries the fact is of some importance. 

(1) I leaxn industry is dying if not dead, Tlie demand has ceased owing, I believe, to the discovery of a 

chemical substitute. At all events in August. 19121 leaint that in Mirzapur scarcely a single sheUao concern was still 
working. 



Industry. 

Agra. 

Allahabad. 

Gotten 

5 


Jute, &o. 


i 

Wool .. 

1 


Hair .. 



Leather 



Wood.. 


2 

Metals . * 

4 

5 

Glass and earthen- 

28 

^ ! 

ware. 



Chemical produota 


4 

Hood .. 


3 

Dress ,. 


1 ^ 

Purnitura 


* 1 

Building 

1 ‘4 

15 

Construction, &o.. 


1 1 

transport. 



Broduction, &c, of 

2 


physical forces. 



Luxury 


12 
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410. Distribution of employes by race.—The ligurcs in the inarsia sliow tho 

--— clistribufcioii of 1,000 o)in])loy(5s noeordins to raoo. As 

regards diixKdion, Eurojicans and Anglo-Indians are 
End of employd. Europoana fouixl ill any nu iubcrs ouly ill Cawnporo. 'J’lio factories 

Indians, of thafc placo account for ‘230 out of the total of 512, 
imiia'ns. wliilst tliti railway workshops and the Allahabad 

. printing presses (which iachulo the. "very iaa-go Govern- 

sSZkmon ,5 Rc«mmt_ for 130 more. 

Unskilled „ ., 'Lhero are a low wonien eiuployod m direction and 

(*)urdorM " ■■ 's? siiporvision : 0 are Europeans or Anglo-Indians (doubt- 

—li—---loss ty])ists and stenographers) and 11 are Indians, 

•• _probably Indian Christians in sitnilar jiosts. Tlieskilled 

1.000 J^hlropoan workmen, are fovuul in eousiderahle numbers 

---only in tlie loatlier factories of Cawnpore, tlie Jhansi 

and Lneknow railway worksliops and tlie printing ]),rosses of Allahabad and 
Cawnporo. Of tJio skilled Indian worlcnion I,()02 are females. It is to he noted 
that the great majority of those are omjdoyod in Cawnporo in all sorts of factories 
as in the margin ; elsewhere tlioy are found in considerable numbers only in the 

-----.-.- spinning mills of A,gra and tlio lao factories of Slirnapur. 

indtisky. Thoiv prosoiioe in, (.iugiu(,iering sliojia is extremely curious 

-----and has .no parallo! : tliat tho.y sliould ho found in the 

Cotton oioiming .. 20 otlior factories IS perhaps not nuiutelligilile tlumgh one 

ii'xir ■’ a 25 would not naturally look for tliem in brick factories, 

• Loathe* iivotorioR! T>i.. whoro liowovor they appear not to he 'uncommon. 

Enginoormgsiiops Hfi Amougst Unskilled labourers wui.imu are found chielly in 

rioc ftcoiioB .. - Debra Dun tea plantations, the toxtilo industries, 

especially cotton spinning, the brick fa(;t(>rii',s (again 
-* chiefly at Cawnpore), tlio oil mills (ospocia'Ily at Allah¬ 
abad), the lac factories of Mirsapur, and thestono works of Allahaliad. Children arc 
found in considerable numbers iu the tea plantations, tlie cotton spinning and 
weaving luills (it has already boon pointed out incidentally that boys make 
excellent weavers), the brick factories, the Cawnporo hoot and shoo factories, 
and the stone works of Allahabad, in other words very inuch whoro womou are 
found. In all some 8 per cent, of all operatives arc women. It is worth while 
noting that skilled labourers amount to 56 per cent, of tbe whole number of 
labourers—the inevitable result of using inaebinory. 

411. Distribution of employes by industry.-Tho figures in the margin 

---show the proportion por 1,000 of tlio total 

iua«atry. naiUe oi total factory population, which is supported by 

---i_ each industry. It will bo aotiood that cotton 

iStoS'Sila. :: sS S ^ industry ot nearly 2d por oont. of 

{i) otiior .. <17 178 the whole, and the railway workshops ac- 

;; ;; ® w count for about 13 per cent. more. “Luxury,” 

Moiais .. .: C8 107 thaulis to the printi.ng industry, metals and 

Ohomioiifprwiuctr'^’^^ 48 77 ^^6 food industry all show fair figures, whilst 

:: S iS savo furniture «d the produotion of Ihysioal 

EutnUuw ■.■. ^4 ^Go foroes, an industry still in its infancy, the 

Burning .. .. 65 83 rest all lie in tho neighbourhood of 4 to 5 per 

tranaporih The aYorage number of hands per 

phyaioal 4 42 factory is misleading for several reasons. 

Ltawy' .. .. 79 167 Yory large factories often bring the figures 

-----^-unduly high: whilst in some oases owing to 

the seasonal nature of the industry, the figures are too low. The state of trade in 
the various industries as a whole at the time of census can he taken to be as in the 


Ini’juNhy. 

Niuiibor of 
[oinaioa. 

Cotton olonning .. 

20 

„ epmuiug ., 

148 

Hair, &o. 

225 

Lofttlior laotorioR .. 

51 . 

Bnginooring shopH 

85 

Bride fttotorioB 

108 


087 


Industry* 

Hniubot: por 
mi.lle of total 
omxdoyocl. 

Kumbor X)cr 
factory. 

Spooial protluofs 

58 

129 

fEoxtilos («,) cotton 


555 

(ft) otlror 


178 

Hair 

50 

238 

Wood 

il 

642 

Metals 

08 

107 

Glass and eartlion'waro 

69 

71 

Ohomical produota 

‘ 48 

77 

Hood 

66 

109 

Dross . ,, , 

53 

662 

Huxultee .. 

4 

50 

Building *. 

55 

83 

Oontitructiou of moans of 

129 

669 

transport. 



Broduotion of pliyaioal 


42 

i'oroes. 



Luxury 

79 

167 


margin on the next page. It will be noted that the slackest trades at the time of 
census were cotton textiles, leather, and chemical products; then glass and earthen- 
•Ware, metals, and furniture. The rest were normal, save the wood industry which 
■was rather brisker than usual. It is impossible to estimate the effect which the 
state of trade had on the number of operatives employed. It is improbable that it 
affected skilled labour, or of course management, to any extentj though it may be 
that rather fewer unskilled labourers were employed than us'ual. Nor does it neces¬ 
sarily follow that the slackness complained; of by certain trades was due merely to 
-a short derhancl for goods of to seasonal variations T it Bnght ve:i^ we^^ there 
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Industry. 

State of trade (^). 

Average co¬ 
efficient of 
trade. 

-Growth of special products 

Normal 

3'9 

Textiles (a) cotion 

Somewhat slacker than 
usual. 

5-5 

(J) other 

Ditto 

4-7 

Leather 

Ditto 

6-5 

Wood 

Somewhat brisker than 
usual. 

3-2 

Metals 

Somewhat slacker than 
usual. 

4*7 

Glass and earthenware ... 

Ditto 

4*8 

Chemical products 

Ditto 

6'0 

Foods 

Normal 

4‘1 

Brcss 

Ditto 

4*4 

Furniture 

Somewhat slacker than 
usual. 

4-S 

Building 

1 Normal 

4*2 

■Coubtruction of means of 

Ditto 

4*3 

transport. 



Production, &c. of physi¬ 

Ditto 

3’8 

cal forces. 



Luxury 

Ditto 

3*9 


■bvisier. (2) toiek<(3) somewhat. bdBta than u.aal, gntirelj IndlailS 


somewhut Blacker, (6) Blacker, (7) much slsicker than usual. 'I'! 
were given a numerical value from 1 to 7 and the average of the trade 
ohtaiued in the usual way. This average is the average co-efficient in uUio 

Eui’opeans aucl 


belong 


to 


was a short supply of labour, which de¬ 
creased the output, and compelled refusal 
of orders. The demand regulates the 
supply no doubt: but if for any reason 
such as shortage of labour the supply is 
decreased, the demand will be driven to go 
elsewhere or go unsatisfied and the result 
will be the same—slackness of trade. And 
as plague was rife it is more than probable 
that labour was short. 

412. The race of directors and owners.— 
Eighty-seven concerns are the property of 
companies whose directors are entirely 

(’)Returna wore made in one of the 7 following forma — (l)inucb EuiOpeaU Or Anglo-IudiaU . of 43 the dllBC- 

of 71 the direc- 
both races 0. Of these 
Anglo-Indians, 1 is an 
Anglo-Indian, 1 Swiss, 7 Americans, 2 Greek, 1 Hungarian, 
6 Germans, and 1 Italian : the rest are British (English, 
Scotch or Irish). Of the Indian directors 10 are Banias, 
6 Khatris, 4 Barsis, 3 Shaikhs, 2 Kayasthas, 7 Brahmans, 
1 Eajput and 1 Arya. Of private owners, Government 
may be first mentioned : it owns factories as stated in the 
margin. The only point requiring remark is that there 
are many more distilleries than 3, but the majority were 
employing at the time less than 20 men. There are 14 
distilleries with country stills and one with English pot 
stills (besides 3 owned by companies). Besides Govern¬ 
ment and the municipalities, there are 62 private owners 
who are Europeans or Anglo-Indians, of whom 4 are 
Anglo-Indians, 4 Americans, 2 Greek, and 1 each Swiss, 
German, Italian, and Portuguese. As regards castes 
(a) Owned by Municipality. larger owuers are of course Banias (59): then come 

Shaikhs (49), Brahmans (21), Khatris (16), Pathans (9), Kalwars (7), Eajputs and 

Lunias (5 each), Kurmis, Koiris, and Saiyids (4 
each), Kayasthas (3), Jats, Julahas and Telis 
(2 each), and Ahirs, Aryas, Ban jar as, Ohamars, 
Dhunias, Halwais, Lodhas, Moghuls, Sonars, 
and Udasi Sadhus (1 each). Some of these owners 
own factories, which have no couceru with their 
traditional occupations. The Kalwars own lac 
and perfumery factories, the Ahir is a perfumer, 
the Banjara a tea planter, the Dhnnia a brass 
founder, the Halwai a tobacco maker: whilst the 
; Udasi Sadhu has certainly no business to be 
indulging in such a mundane pursuit as tea planting. In the margin are given the 
occupations of the castes with larger number of owners. The Shaikhs, who print 
calico are probably Julahas or Ghhipis, those who make glass, Churihars or Mani- 
hars, and the builders Eajs. The Eajputs who grow tea are of course hill Eajputs. 
413. Management by race and caste. —Of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
there are 130 in all who are managers. Of these, 7 are 
Anglo-Indians, 4 Germans, 3 Americans, 2 each Italians 
and Portuguese and 1 each, Hungarian, Austrian and Greek. 
All the rest are British. Two hundred and fifteen managers 
are Indians; their castes are distributed very similarly to 
the castes of owners and directors, as is natural, especially 
in the case of owuers, who would give the management of 
their business to their own castefellows if possible. There 
are 46 Banias, 66 Shaikhs, SO Brahmans, 16 Khatris X3 Ka¬ 
yasthas ; other figures are as in the margin. It is probable 
that in many cases dwner and manager are the same. 


Eactory. 

Number. 

Leather 

1 1 

Carpentry works 

2 

Iron foundry 

1 i 

Arsenal 

1 i 

Engineering shops 

4 ; 

Brick factory 

1 

Oil mills 

2 

Dairies 


Distilleries .. 

3 

Opium factory 

1 

Postal workshops 

1 

Locomotive workshops.. 

1 

Electric light works 

1 

Printing presses 

3 

Photo works 

1 

Water works (a) 

5 

Lime works (a) 

1 

Lime kiln (a) 

1 


Caste- 

Factories owned. 

Banias .. 

Tea (4), textile (7), metals (29), 
chemical products (16), food (7) 
building (8), glass, &c. (6). 

Shaikhs .. 

Calico printing (6), glass (21), 
building (6), printing presses(4). 

Brahmans 

Textiles (2), brick factories (4), 
printing presses (4). 

Khatris .. 

Textiles (4), brick factories (3), 
stone works (4). 

Pathans 

Grlass and brick factories (6). 

Kalwars 

Lao (4), perfumery (3). 

Bajputs .. 

■ Tea (4). 

Lunias .. 

Brick factories (6). 


1 

Castes. 

Number in 
each. 

Pathan 

8 

Kalwar, Parsi 

7 

Bajput, Saiyid 

6 

Ahir 

6 

Koiri, Kurmi, Lunia ., 

! ■■ 4 . 

Julaha, Moghul, Teli .. 

1 2- 

Banjara, Ghamar, Dhu- 


nia, G-adariya, Halwai, 

X 1 

Jain, Jat, Lodha, 

i V 

Sonar, 

i' ' 


(1) This does not include certain leather concerns in Gawnpore of whose directors the race was not reported. 
‘They are chiedy if not entirely European,’ ‘ 
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In the State of Eanipur, the four coucoriiB are all shown as owned by 
“ Pathans.” According to the GI-a;^ottoor however tho sugar factory and distillery 
appear to belong to the State, and I am under the i.iii])r(jssion that the dairy at all 
events is either the private x)ropcrty of His Highness tlui Nawah or also belongs 
to tho State. The managers are 2 Pathans and 2 Kayasthas. 

414. Special departmental returns.— 'J^he Post-olUoe, Irrigation dx^partniont, 

Telegraph departmeid), and tlio rail¬ 
ways wore asked to supi)lys|)(icial re¬ 
turns showing tho nil in her of persons 
employed by tlioiu on tlio 10th, March 
101.1.. Tlieiiguros are reproduced in 
subsidiary tables. d.'h,o totals aro as 
in tho margin, and exhibit striking 
dilTercneos from the ligures of table 
XY-A. T'aking the post-oHice first, 
tlio departmental figure (exceeds the 
census figure by some 28 por cent. 
The causes are firstly that many 
ollioials have pr(,)hal,)ly returned 
thouiBolves as agriculturists, and 
secondly that a largo number of the 
rural postmasters are so in addition 
to other occupations, and make very 
little out of their postal duties, being shop keepers, village sclioolmasters, and so on. 
As regards railway service, tho census figure is lower than the departmental 
figure by 43 por cont. as regards regular omployds and 74 per cent, as regards 
indiroot omployds—contractors, their servants and coolies—malcing a total of 63 
per cont. all told. As regards railway omployds it is probable that a considerable 
number of tho lower grades aro also agriculturists and have preferred to say so : 
whilst it is not possible to say how tho railways in tlioso figures have dealt with 
their travelling staff—guards, drivers, firemen, and so o.u. In tho census enumera¬ 
tion tlioy wore counted as present in their homos. If tho railways took as present 
in the province, those who were actually there on tho 10th March 1911 (wliich is 
probable, since tho rule insisted moroly on their rot urns being drawn up by provinces) 
this would make a marked differonco. Again in tho tlopartmontal figures, such 
employes as railway doctors, railway sweepers, possibly also railway police and rail¬ 
way mail service are shown, whilst all of these in tho census returns wont to other 
heads. This is also a factor which must certainly explain a part of tho variation 
in' indirect employes. The only persons indirectly eniployod wliom tho census 
figures show under “ railway ” (group 104) aro contractors for railway works, and 
coolies omiAoyed on railway construction. It is prohablo that some (if these gave 
insufliciont descriptions, but oven if they did not there aro numerous other rail¬ 
way contractors; on at least one line to m.y knowledge the right to sell sweetmeats 
at railway stations is given out on a contract or contracts, and consecpiently 
every platform Halwai would be included in the departmental return though not 
in the census figures. Doubtless other vendors of edibles and drinkables (milk, hot 
tea and so on) were treated in the same way, including tho refreshment room 
contractors, and all the vendors of light literature, pedlars of curiosities and 
toys, the stall-keepers of ohikan works or brassware which one finds, e.g. at 
Lucknow and Benares. Hone of these would he shown in tho census figures as hav¬ 
ing any connection whatever with the railway. The “ coolies indirectly employed” 
probably include all the palledars, porters who load and unload goods wagons, and 
are not, I believe, railway servants as a rule, but private ones, of whoso existence 
the railway must certainly take cognizance in some way, by licensing 
them or otherwise. As regards the irrigation returns it appears probable that the 
census figures correspond only to the regular employ68; indirect employ6s would 
be chiefly labourers at earthwork on embankments, or masons, (fee. on the con¬ 
struction of masonry works; of the former probably a majority would be agrioul* 
turists or general labourers, who worked on canal embankments as they would on 
anything else of the same kind-railways and roads for instance ; whilst the per¬ 
manent employ6s of Gontraotors W(|uld probably describe themselves merely as 
nauhari tJi^adar and masons would call themselves masons; neither would state at 
what particular kind of masonry they happened to he working at the particular time» 


DoparlTOont. 


Post-olTioo 

TGlogmplis 

Total 

Bailway 8— 

(a) Employocl dir 
ootly. 

{i>) Erap'ioyod in 
dircotly. 

Total 

Irrigation— 

(o) Employed dir 
ootly, 

{h) Eniployod in 
dircotly. 

Total 


European 

and Anglo- Indian 
Indian uni ploy As. 

oniployoB. 

80 11,'7‘X‘i 

404 1,4141 

m 13,177 

.,874 78,107 

17 80,040 

\801 mS37 

G8 7,14i7 

IG 4‘J,y08 

7S mjM 


Total 110- 
'oiiil cording to 
laldo X.V. 

11,704 

I,8H7 

t3jm. 9M4 

B0,07:i. 4G,a()G 

U),057 9,:)70 

W, 72 S 54,014 

7,205 

ia,018 

‘>0,218 0,013 
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416. Occupations by religion. —In the margin are given figures stowing the 

number of persons in each 
Sikhs, religion who follow different 

-kinds of occupation per 10,000 

s of population. The figures 
are interesting in themselves 
is but disclose nothing unusual 
135 or unexpected. One would ex- 
13 pect Hindus to largely out- 
2 number all other religions put 
2 together in all occupations; 

-that they fail to do so in one 

is almost the only matter of importance in this table. Taking industries as a 
whole there only 3,974 Hindus engaged in the industrial occupations to 5,990 
Muhammadans. It has been explained several times that Muhammadans reside 
far more in towns than Hindus do ; and though industries of course are by no means 
merely oppidan in nature, especially in this country, yet it is safe to say that a 
very large proportion of the oppidan population is industrial. Moreover several 
industries are followed chiefly by Muhammadans. The cotton industry of the 
- Julahas is one, the tailoring industry of Harris is another, whilst they contribute 
to other less important industries, such as other textiles, wood, metals, and food. 
Hides, ceramics, and refuse alone can be considered chiefly Hindu industrial 
occupations, but even they are by no means a Hindu preserve. There is nothing 
noteworthy in the other figures. The number of Christians is considerable only in 
“transport,” where the large proportion of European and Anglo-Indian railway 
servants influences the figures ; in “arts and professions,” due chiefly to the 
high figures under the heads religion, medicine and instruction; and in the 
heads .“public administration” and public force,” especially the latter,,under 
which the British army is included. Aryas are found chiefly in “ arts and pro¬ 
fessions” (especially “instruction”), “public administration,” “trade,” and 
“transportJains are in considerable numbers only under “trade,” and Sibhs 
only under “ public force. ” These facts require no explanation. 

416. Religions by occupation. —It is much more informing to take each 


Industry. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Aryas. 

Jains. 

Pasture and agriculture 

8,972 

984 

12 

25 

5 

Industries (all) 

3,974 

5,990 

11 

16 

7 

Textile cotton 

8,670 

6,309 

13 

3 

5 

Transport .. 

6,604 

3,073 

220 

63 

18 

Trade 

7,486 

2,170 

19 

83 

233 

Public force 

6,380 

2,749 

709 

24 , 

2 

Public administration,. 

6,726 1 

2,896 

152 j 

177 1 

32 

Arts and professions .. 

7,252 1 

2,315 

282 ' 

125 

19 

Domestic service 

7,021 

2,900 i 

61 

12 

o 

o 

Unproductive 

5,632 

4,309 

1 

“ 1 

3 


Industry. 

Glass, order or 
group (1). 

Hindu. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Aryas. 

Jains. 

Sihhs, 

Pasture and agriculture 

O'l. 

7,763 

5,008 

2,302 

6,570 

2,198 

4,342 

Cultivation 

0-1-A, 

7,564 

4,910 

2,103 

6,500 

2,186 

4,314 

Agricultural labourers.. 

G*4 

1,041 

433 

626 

203 

335 

SO 

Pasture 

O-l'D. 

175 

88 

180 

61 

71 

18 

Cotton 

G-21-22 

87 

885 

70 

39 

36 

18 

Other textiles 

G-23—31 

26 

112 

4 

104 

66 

165 

Hides 

0-7 

29 

18 

45 

36 

1 

6 

Wood 

0'8 

99 

112 

m 

85 

3 

255 

Metals 

0*9 

62 

103 

7 

21 

36 

57 

Ceramics .. 

O'lO 

82 

43 

7 


1 

5 

Food 

0*12 

147 

' 269 

22 

I 103 

341 

34 

Dress 

0-13 

230 

683 

191 

1 69 

12 

98 

Other industries 

0*11 & 14—‘19 

232 

383 

2,741 

2 

3 

43 

Transport .. 

S. G. IV. 

73 

200 

549 

215 

105 

402 

Trade 

s, 0 . y. 

393 

673 

230 

1,349 

6,583 

732 

Public force ^ •. 

S. 0. VI. 

63 

142 

1,329 

, 62 

11 

2,985 

Public administration..' 

S. 0. VH. 

44 

113 

229 

! 393 

114 

230 

Eeligion .. 

0*46 

60 

1 26 

388 

1 110 

, 20 

31 

Medicine .. 

0*48 

10 

27 

135 

68 

27 

' 59 

Other arts and profes¬ 
sions. 

0-47, 49, 50 

24 

126 

317 

329 

. 85 

■ 74 

Domestic service 

0-52 

159 

387 

311 

85 

39 

69 

Uhpioduotive 

S. 0. XJL 

73 

325 

118 

46 

23 

61 


(1) 0= order, G=group, S.O. =snT3-clas3. 


religion and subdi¬ 
vide them accord¬ 
ing to their occu¬ 
pations. The most 
interesting figures 
are given in the 
margin, showing 
the number of per¬ 
sons dependent on 
each occupation 
per 10,000 of each 
religion. Amongst 
Hindus 75‘6 per 
cent, are cultiva¬ 
tors, and 10 per 
cent, agricultural 
labourers; only 22 
per cent, follow 
occupations which 
are not agricultural 
or closely connect¬ 


ed with agriculture. Of these 4 per cent, are engaged in trade and nearly 10 per cent, 
in various industries. Of these industries “ dress ” and “ food ” alone show high 
figures : dress (which includes the toilet) chiefly because of the large numbers 
of barbers and washermen, food because of grain-parohers and flour-grinders. 
The. Muhammadan figures are of quite a different nature. Only 50 per cent, of 
the population follow pastural or agricultural pursuits and only 4 per cent, of 
these belong to the poorest of all classes, the agricultural labourer; 25 per cent, 
of the Muhammadans are engaged in industrial occupations, and nearly 7 per 
cent; in trade. The cotton industry alone supports nearly 9 per cent., whilst dress 
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:supports nearly 6 per cent, (mostly tailors) ami over 2^ per cent, aro engaged in 
■industries connected with food. TIio Hindus, in other words, aro far more engaged 
in occupations of a rural nature than Muhaiumadans, who ‘arc, largely, oppidans. 
The distribution of Christians is, again, quite different. Only 25 per cent., mostly 
, Indian Christians, are agriculturists: 32 per cent, follow industrial pursuits, of whom 
.over 26 per cent, aro engaged in refuse industries—a testimony to the very low 


caste from whic,h a majority 
“transport,” 13 percent, in*' 
and 8 per cent, in the various 


of Indian converts come;/) per cent, are m 
public force,” tlio rcsvdt of tlio J.lritish Army, 
learned professions. Of Aryas nearly 60 per cent. 
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70 
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70 
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no 
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no 

Ihu'luii, ... 

no 

Toll 

no 
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no 

.BbanKh Dorn 

B7 
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ns 

.Ititjput ... 

no 

HobaK 

4,0 
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4,2 

Kayiiatha ... 

Biirai, Tumlinli 

Kflchlil, MfiU, Miimo 
Kliutik. 

;u 

20 


Bbat 

17 

Aidr, Caijar, Oadtitlya 

in 

Dhanuk, Dufiadh 

in 

Kowiit* Atallah 

12 

liuniya ... ... 

12 

Hmhnmn ... 

11 

I'UHl 

H 

Kahvar ... 

,7 

Oliumut ... 

fi 


are agriculturists ; 15 per cent, are in tiUido iiud 5 in tiro 
only 6 per cent, in industries. Of tire J-ains 06 per cent, 
cent, in agriculture ; of the Siklis 50 per cent, in “ juiblic 
in agriculture. Tire ligiires in slvort relloot faithtiilly 
characteristics of the various cominuuities. 

417. Occupations by caste (a) ti^adUioncd occwpaiitmu.- ■ ■I.’ablo XVI and sub¬ 
sidiary table VIII show in suOicient detail 
the faicts regiU’ding tlie extenli to which any 
piirticular ciaf-ite follows its traditional 
occupal/ion. Tra<lii.ioiial lias boon some¬ 
what freely interirrotcd to ureau tire occu¬ 
pation witli vrhic.il a caste is particularly 
associated whothor it can bo strictly said 
to bo a “tr’aditional” occupation or not. 
Tlioro is notliing for iastanco to show 
that the castes whiob. aro most agri¬ 
cultural aro traditionally agricultural: and 
it can bo taken as curtain that tlioy were 
never so in tlio same way as Harlhais are 
“traditionally” carpenters, ll’hey wore 
])robal)ly never tied down by custom and 
caste rule (io agrierdturu as Harhais were 
to wood in worlc, or Sonars to’ work in pre¬ 
cious meta,ls: tlio trail of tlio trade guild 
is noli over tham. Xu some cases tlie pre¬ 
sent oocu patio'll is an expansion of the 
former _ “traditioual” oconpation. Malis 
for instance, were originally makers of flower garlands especially for Hindu religious 
service : they aro now gardeners gcuorally. It is dubious whetlier Kajputscan be 
described as having a traditional occupation at all. Maiui assigns them the 
comprehensive duties of rule and protection, hut this inciudes a whole series of 
occupations; whilst landholding must certainly bo added on almost all modern 
theories. Ifurbher “public service” hardly corresponds to rule and protection: 
it includes the clerk as 'well as the deputy collector or suhahdar-inajor. In 
the majority of cases however the occupation assigned in this table'as “traditional ” 
represents faithfully enough the really “ traditional” occupation of the caste. 
The figures in the margin show the percentage of the persons belonging to various 
castes or groups of castes who follow their traditional occupation. The Sonar 
shows much the highest figure, with the cultivating castes a good second. 
Enough _ has been said about the pre-eminence of agrioultiire as an occupation 
to explain tfie second case: the first is a trade which in the, settled peace intre- 
• duoed by the British Government, coupled with a rise in the standard of comfort, 
was certain to prosper. The demand has increased'and seeing; : that the trade 
' is lucrative: it is not surprising that the hereditary guild of jewellers has not 
. forsaken it for ‘Other pursuits. Next come the washerman and barber, the grain- 
parcher, and confectioner. The first two are pursuits of a Kind which are to a 
.certain extent despised, yet necessary, which others would have little inducement 
. to take up, so that they have naturally stayed in the hands of the castes who 
have always followed them: the 'other two are oqnnected with food and in 
niatters of food the Hindu is conservative to a degree; whilst his caste restrio- 
. tiohs in. the matter, would necessarily prevent others of lower caste from taking 
up such trades, lest pollution ensue to the customer, higher castes would not 
he attracted to them. The proportions are also high (SO per: ,cent, or over) amongst 
the- Bahia castes (traders), : 6arpeiit6rs, oil-press6rB, ‘potters, scavengers,- ■weavers 
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and the Bajput caste. Others go down as low as 5 per cent., the proportion 
of Ohamars who are leather-workers. The extent to which a traditional occupa¬ 
tion is followed depends on several considerations. There is, firstly, the amount 
of work which it can supply to the caste : if it is insufficient for all its members, 
some have to look elsewhere sooner or later. This explains the very low figures 
of the Kalwar and Pasi: the excise regulations prevent these pursuits from being 
widely pursued. It also explains the decrease amongst Kayasthas; “writing ” is after 
all a limited pursuit. Oil-pressing, again, is a trade which has been damaged by the 
advent of kerosine oil, and the Teli has often to take to petty trade as an alternative. 
Secondly, there is the attraction which an occupation may possess for other castes, 
which tends to drive into other lines some of those who traditionally pursue it. 
The Eajput can no longer claim a monopoly of landholding and government service. 
The Kayastha, with the spread of education, has had to make room for clerks of 
other castes. Village service is the pursuit of many castes : whilst the higher forms 
of leather-work (harness-making for instance) have attracted even members of 
the Kayastha caste. Thirdly, there is the fact that certain occupations have 
lost their attractions; weaving is on the down grade, thanks to mill compe¬ 
tition, the Kahar prefers independence and agriculture to domestic service, 
whilst betelgrowers, growers of vegetables and fruit, the pastoral trades, 
the scavenger, the boatman, the worker in earth, the priest, the toddy- 
jdraw.er, and the leather-worker all, for one reason or another, are largely 
'cultivators. 


(b) Other occupations .—^The figures given above include those who follow then’ 


Traditional in¬ 
dustry. 

Caste. 

Percentage 
WHO exploit ” 
earth’s surface. 

Toddy-drawers ... 

Pasi ... 

93 

Earth-worker 

Luniya 

, 88 

‘ Pastoral 

Ahir, Gujar, Ga- 
dariya. 

Brahman 

'o 

Priesthood 

79 

Boatmen and 

Kewat, Mailah ... 

70 

fishermen 

Ohamar 


Beather workers 

78 

Special products... 

Barhai, Tamboli, 
Kachhi, Mali, 
Murao, Khatik 

11 

Bards 

Bhat ... 

66 

Blacksmiths 

Lobar ,. 

1 

Tillage servants ... 

Dhanuk, Dusadh... 

1 60 

Bistillev 

Kalwar ... ' 

56 

Carpenter 

Barhai... 

51 

Potter 

Kutuhar 

49 

Oil-presser 

Teli ... 

48 

Writer 

Kayastha 

47 

Landholding and 

Eajput 

46 

puhlic service. 

Nai, Dhobi, Kahar 


Personal service ... 

45 

38 

Scavenger 

Bhangi, Dom 

Grain-patch or 

Bharhhunja 

33 

Weaver — 1 

Jnlflha... 

33 

Trade 

Bania 

26 

Goldsmith 

Sonar ... 

20 

Confectioner ... j 

Halwai 

14 


traditional occupation at all whether as a primary 
or a subsidiary occupation. It now remains to 
be seen what other occupations are followed by 
these castes. By far the most common is that 
series of occupations included under the compre¬ 
hensive term exploitation of the service of the 
earth. The figures for this, which includes and 
is chiefly composed of cultivation and agricultural 
labour are given in the margin; they do not 
tally with the figures of traditional occupation 
given above as the latter refer to both principal 
and subsidiary, the former only to principal 
occupations. It is obvious that it is unneces¬ 
sary to look very much fm-ther than agriculture 
to see what those persons do, who having a 
traditional occupation do not follow it. Start¬ 
ing from the bottom of this list, of the Hal- 
wais who are not agriculturists, nor follow their 
traditional occupation 13 per cent, follow other 


trades : 2 per cent, are in various industries, 1 per cent, are domestic servants, whilst 
--- the rest follow various other profes- 

Percentage of persona following . , • 

occupations, siOBS. Ui sonai’s, 3 per CGiit. are in 

--industries,” 4 per cent, in “ trans- 

m. IV. T. VI. Tii. Tin. X xn. port,” and only 1 per cent, in trade. 
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traditional one or agriculture is 1 per 

service 5 XIL—General labour. Por castes concerned, sec table above. COut* OX OVB! Of thcSe figliXeS but 
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service j ‘ XII.—General labour. Por castes concerned, see table above. 
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few require cominonl;. It is worLh nofiirq i-luMvide r:ui!.!;e eoven'd ])y I,he Bhat 
caste; they do a little of (Werythiii!.;. Tlui l:i,i’yr iimidx^i’ of workers 

(Chamars) who arc (general lahoiii'c.rs iiia,y ho iioliic.cd ; it is (sirioiis that their 
employirumt as syces has riiado so litlli^ impression on l.he rnyiires. 'I'lunn; a,re only 
9 per i,000 who are porsonail servaail.s. The, laa:qe nnniher (7 per e(mt.) of the 
village servant castfis iiiKhvr “ a,rts aaid |)rofessions ” is diu', to lihe, famt that so 
many of tlumDharmk women airo niidwives a,nd nionlildy nurses. 'I'Ik'. iiuinlicr of 
Kalwars (distillers) who follow othia’ traales is nolric-eaTh'. lMa.ny of tlimii a,re very 
wealthy indeed. The miiid)(a' of Jhisis under “ pnhiie. fore<', ” is due to their 
employment as village (dtaaikidairs in soiik! pa,rts, espee.ia,||y (halh. I t will be 
noted that the Ihyjpiit follows praa-.tieally no o(;eii|)a,tio!i sa.\'e la,ndliolding, pnblic 
service, ami cultivation. 

It will he inteoisting to to'ha' l,o Idle miinher of |)ersoiis of A’a.rions eastes who 
arc returned as dojieiident on. sia-viee ('itlna- in Idle foi'e('s or the gmierad a,dniiiiis- 
tration of the State. yVniongst Jdia,ts and i’aads wiHiiul 10 pea- iiiille in the ariuy 
or fiolico. T'aaiias and tlio eidtivaddng e.astes eoiitrihnte d per (,000, the pa,sto.ral 
castes, the Cdiamar and diiladia,, d pei' 1,000 eardi ; r'diaairps aaid Moms (chiefly 
Dom village ohaiiikidars) d jier l.,()00; the |)haaink, l)nsaidli,aaidKa,ya,sldia,8])er 
1,000, aiiKl. the Ih'iiilmia.ii. () per J,000 ; whilst siiidi ea.sti's a.s the Oaa'aa, Ta,niboli, 
Kaclihi, aaul otlier growers of speeiad (irodmd.s, Idui Mhaadilniii ja, the lvadia,r, and 
the Ivalwar eontrilmte I pi'.r 1,000. 'I'lni rest eontrilnilie less f.liaai .1, pin; 1,000: 
the vast majoriliy are of conrse dhi,jpnts or Mnha,nniia,daais, Sikhs aaid (lliristians. 
Under piihlic admiiiistraldon, OaaiiaiS (8 per I,()()()), I’diad. (I), Mradima,iis (d), 
Dhairnks, Uusadhs, -Tiilahas, l.'a,sis (I), Jva,ya,sldias (hO), Madladis and Ivewats (d) 
alone contribute not less tliaai, I per 1,000, a.ga.in a,paa.d; from l\,a,jpnts, Miilia,mnia- 
dans and Cliriatiaiis; the lower ea,steH arc mostly peons of vaadons kinds. 

418. The occupations of Europeans and' Anglo Indians. Tim llgmv.s in tlie 

niaa'giii show the distrilmtioii of the a,(‘tiia,l work¬ 
ers aai ion gst [lersoiis of foreign descent hy occu- 
pa,tiuii, 'The ;\riimnia,n lignres arc aadaia,ls, the 
otlnu's tlm figures |)er millc. 'The high figure 
of Aiiglo-diuliaais uiidm' “ l.raaisport ” is cx- 
plaimal hy the laa'ge nunilier wdio a,re employed 
on. the ra,ilwa,y,s in \'a,riouK ca,pa.oities. The 
hhiropcaiis a,re of eonr.se most nume.rons under 
the liead “ pnihlie force,” owing to the presence 
of Ihitish, regiments. The,re is uothiiig strik¬ 
ing with i'oga,:rd (lo any of the oldier figures. 

41 u. Urban and rural occupations contrast¬ 
ed. —In this sketch of the oeeupation.s of the pro- 
vinoo welnwe so fa,r heen eoiisido.ring the proviuee 
as a whole. There is alastiiiiportantdistincliion tobedrawu—Idiat hotweouurlian and 
rural occupations. The distribution of oceiipala'oiis in nrlrin commiiuities differs 
radically from the provincial distrUnitiou whie/li, of coiirsi'., relleets ehieJly tlio rural 
distribution. 1 place side liy side certa.iu ligiires for f.wo laa-ge cif/ies aiiid two small 
ones, with the corresponding provinciail Jigures. Tim former arc Benares aaid Cawn- 
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less than 38 per cent, 
great industrial centre 


, , r , , “ pore, which both contain cantonments; 

I’roportioii. per 1,000 of poriithUdou 1 , 1 . 1 ^ \ .... , ,, 

. ^ ., one :is a religious centre, as well as a 

thl'i mamifaicturing centre, the other is a 

.. ... iiicBxgpi’ial town. Budaun is a 

48 200 24Ci very small place, a growing country 

''Sa '^14 fown : Bamblial is little more than a 
161 160 160 country town oven to-day. The difier- 

ences between them and the province 
as a whole in the matter of the distri- 
48 G6 2(5 hutiou of occupatioiis are apparent at 

a glance. Benares and Cawnpore 
gg possoss practically no agriculturists : 

Budaun and Sainbhal possess between 
jg 20 and 25 per cent, as against the 

-;-----, provinces’ 73 per cent. In Benares no 

of the population depends on industry : in Cawnpore, 
as it is, only 27 per cent. does. The reason is that the 
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industrial population of Benares depends chiefly on hand industries, whilst Cawn- 
pore depends on mill industries: no less than 23 per cent, of its population 
consists of general labourers and others who fall under sub-class XI, which reflects 
the presence of a large number of coolies, unshilled hands ready to turn to any 
job in the mills or out of them. Even Budaim and Sambhal have a lamer pei^ 
centage of the population engaged in industries than Cawnpore: iudeed of all 
the cities, Allahabad (246 per 1,000), Pyzahad (232), launpui' (230), I'lirzapur 
(2S4), and Eampur (265) alone have a lower figure of industrial popuiation than 
Cawnpore. There could be no more striking proof of the ^vay in which machinery 
deprives men of the labour which is available where industry is carried out by 
hand. It is unnecessary to refer to transport save to point out that the flunre is 
high chiefly iu large railway ceutres (Jhansi 138, Lucknow 114, Saharaupur 97, 
Allahabad 79, Moradabad 71, Bareilly 73). The variations in the matter of trade 
are not very great. Its figure is between 140 and 150 in the case of 10 cities : it 
is low in Amroha (123) and Jhansi (116) : it is highest in Allahabad (174), Benarts 
(180), Etawah (196), Fyzabad (169), Gorakhpur (181), Jaunpur (171), Mirzapur 
(176), Muttra (205), Bampur (192), aud Saharaupur (ISO). It will be uottd that of 
these places, Allahabad, Benares, Eyzabad, Muttra, and to some extent Gorakhpur 
and Mirzapur, are sacred places, where trades naturally flourish owing to the 
influx of pilgrim visitors, just as shopkeepers flourish in our health resorts at home : 
whilst the others are distributiug centres for the country round. The figures of 
public force and administration need not detain us. They depend chiefly ^ou the 
presence or absence of cantonments aud to a lesser degree of large ohicos. The 
professions and liberal arts have strikingly high figures only in" Benares, (96), 
Muttra (129), Eyzabad (77), Allahabad (61), Mirzapur (74), and Budaun (SO); 
the facts are generally explained by the many followers of religion to be found in 
these holy places, and the large schools and colleges at Benares and Allahabad. 
Why Budaun should possess so many persons of this category is not quite clear. 
The moneyed few who have no need to work are numerous only in Allahabad (21), 
Benares (19), and Lucknow (32). The unproductive population is numerous 
in Agra (with a large jail and asylum), Benares, (’) (with jail, asylum, and 
many religious beggars) and Muttra (many religious beggars). Eurther details 
are unnecessary : the figures for cities in table XV-A, the details already given 
regarding factories and subsidiary table I will show the great differences 
between urban and rural pursuits. 

420. Village industries.—It is not possible to give the distribution of occu¬ 
pation in rural tracts as apart from uihan communities. Nob only is there the 
difficulty of deciding where the town ends and the truly rural community 
begins, but there are no occupational figures for towns outside the large cities. 
The matter however can he considered from another point of view, by taking the 
occupations generally followed in every village, which taken together meet all the 

; requirements of ordinary village life, and 
seeing what proportion they bear to the total. 
The figures are given in the. margin. No less 
than 90 per cent, of the total population is sup¬ 
ported by these -village industries. Nor are 
the figures complete even so. A large pro¬ 
portion of pfdli-hearers and tankdiggers, firewood 
collectors, collectors of forest produce should all 
be included ; hut most of these occupations are not 
numerous and it is unnecessary to go in to any 
further detail to prove the point I have to make. 
The population is essentially rural, and bakes to 
urban pursuits only when circumstances force it 
to do so. The successful city man, lawyer, doctor, 
soldier, government servant, looks forward to going- 
back in his old age to. his village and his little 
zam.indari: those who possess none invest their 
savings in land. The village artizau has always 
followed his occupation : it is hereditary and the 
barber’s son becomes a barber, the potter’s a potter. 

{^) There is &-proYBih ; sand, i/iA-a hacha to seioe Kashi.'' The allusion is to the four 

curses of Benares—widows who sattlo there for religious purposes ; Brahmini bulls which roam the city ; steep stair¬ 
cases. and religious mendicants. 
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1,000 of 
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Lanulorda and tenanlis 

1—2 

616 

Agricultural labourers 

4 

91 

General Jabonrers ... 

167 

34 

Pasture aud dairy 

9—12,11B 

18 

CottoD-workers ... 

21-22 

20 

Goldsmiths 

89 

5 

Hlaclcfimiths 

Workers in brass, copper, and 

39,41 

5 

■boUmetal 

42 

1 

Carpeiiiera 

37 

7 

KiBhers and hunters, boatmen 

14,15,97 

1 

Oil-pressera 

53 

8 

Barbers 

73 

10 

Washermen 

72 

a 

Grain-par chora 

59 

5 

Leather-workers 

32-33 

3 

Scaven.gers 

93 

7 

riaskei-makers ... 

37 

3 

Priests 

148 

4 

Potters 

47 

7 

Village doctors and midwives 

165 

1 

Grocers 

117 

2 

Confectioners, &c. 

63-64 

2 

Grain-dealers 

121 

1^ 

Tailors 

69 


Greengrocers 

120 

6 

Plece-good-daalerfi 
Rice-pounders and flour grind¬ 

108 

3 

ers 

Village watchmen and ser>- 

57 


vsnts. 

143,147 

6 

809 
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His dues are fixed by custom : he cannot charge more nor less tlian the sum which 
his panchayat orders. If he would eke out his income from further sources, he 
takes up a little land: if ambition pushes him to the pursuit of wealth, he has to 
migrate to the town. Fixed fees for regular service, presents at certain festivals or 
ceremonial occasions, these are his sources of wealth : this and tlio produce of his 
land form the scanty livelihood of the village artisan— patims operum vxiguoqm 
assueta juveMus. His prosperity, such as it is, is closely bound up with that of the 
agricultirrists who form his cliontdlo ; if times for thorn are good, ho ])rospers ; if 
times are bad, he suffers with them. It is no wonder that the villager’s conver¬ 
sation, as so many have noticed, is always of the fasl (crops), of roU (food.) and 
paisa (money). His few amusements consist of a kath<(, (religious recitation), an 
occasional itinerant show, a visit to the baz;ar of the neighbouring town, and of 
course the inevitable muqadma (law'suit). As for the agriculturists themselves, 
enough has been said ; nor is it possible to end this report of the numbering of a 
people of which some 76 per cent, are agriculturists in more fitting fashion 
than in the words of the husbandman’s poet, as true now as they wore twenty 
centuries ago ;— 

Agricola incurvo terrain dimovit aratro : 

Jiino anni labor, hino patriam parvosqiie nepotes 
Sustinet, hino armenta houm meritosqm juvencos, 

Nec requies. 


APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER XII. 


Income-taco payers by cantes .—Apart from Government aorvanta who pay iuooinG-ta.x oii 
their salaries there are SI,664 payors in the province. Of these 2,311 belong t o learned 
profosaions, 2,665 are manufacturers, 17,307 are engaged in trade and comraorce, 1,451 are- 
owners of property, and 7,930 follow other occupations. Taking, first, tho learned professions, 
we find that of income-tax payors unilor this head 443 are Kayasthas, 421 Christians, 334 
Brahraans, 299 Muhammadans (luispocificd), 241 llaniaa, and 123 Shaikhs; Bengalis, Parsis, 
Saiyitls, Ivhattris, and Rajputs are tho only other castas which show douldo figures. Amongst 
manufacturers no lass than 1,002 or 89 per cent, are Banias : Kalvvars, Brahmans, Jiajputs, Telis, 
yonars, Muhammadans (unspecified), Pathans, and Shaikhs also have fairly high figures. 
Amongst traders 8,706 or 60 per cent, are Banias ; 2,001 are Brahmans, 771 Kalwars, 637 
Khattris, 936 Ihijpute, 923 Muhammadans funapecified). The chief figures aro given below:— 



Castes. 


Lcavnt'd 

profoB- 

sionB. 

Manu¬ 

facturers. 

Traders. 

Owners 

of 

pi'Opovty. 

Others, 

Bania.... 



241 

1,002 

8,706 

283 

3,775 

Brahman 


> h • 


123 

2,001 

266 

1,202 

Halwai 


• f * • *1» 

* a . 

■46 

144 

2 

15 

tT at * «« 


«*# * M it 

4 

8 

106 

4 

142 

Kalwar 


.» » » to 

1 

223 

» 771 

26 

387 

Kayastha 


4 a « a . a 

4.43 

, 36 

104 

33 

115 

Khattri 



78 

16 

637 

29 

97 

Kurmi 


. a « '■ ... 

6 

; 119 

312 

60 

136 

Rajput 



' 38 

87 

935 

193 

678 

Sonar 



6 

: 67 

88 

11 

47 

Teli 


- a * a 

4' 

84 

320 

9 

52 

Hindus (unspecified) 

• « » , ■ ... 

29 

9 

342 

21 

52 

Muhammadans (unapaoifted) 

' « • a a • 

299 

135 

923 

113 

822 

Pathan 

.. 

a • a a a 

28 

79 

87 

23 

17 

18 

Saiyid 


* ■ , * * ♦ 

.. 41 , 

15 

31 

7 

Shaikh 

f • • 

■ a a • ' 

123 

171 

375, 

45 

62 

Christian 


**♦ ' .a.A 

421 '■ 

19 

73: 

213 

836 

Jain 

ff* 


8 

•w. 

114: 

22 

29 

Bengali 


: ... , V* 

: .67 ■ , 

5 

I3i 

4 

■ . IB 


All other castes have less than 100 persona who. -Pftiy . 
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Subsidiary table I .—General distribution b‘y occupation. 


Glass, sub-class, and order. 

Number per 
10,000 of total 
population. 

Percentage in each 
class, sub-class 
and order of :— 

Percentage of 
aciual workers 
employed. 

Percentage of 
dependants to 
actual Workers. 

Persons 

support- 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers 

Depend¬ 

ants. 

In cities 

In rural 
areas. 

In cities. 

In rural 
areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

A. —Production of raw materials.. 

7,347 

3,754 

51 

49 

*5 

99*5 

149 


I.—-Exploitation of tlio surface of the earth .. 

7,345 

3,753 

51 

49 

■6 

99*5 

149 

99 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

7,336 

3,748 

51 

49 

*5 

99*5 

149 

95 

(nj Ordinary cultivation 

7,149 

3,601 

50 

50 

*5 

99*5 

166 

98 

fbJ Growers of special products and 

13 

7 

59 

41 

12-7 

87-3 

91 

66 

market gardening. 



fcj Forestry 

12 

s 

62 

38 

7-3 

92-7 

105 

58 

fdj Eaising of farm stock 

162 

132 

81 

19 

13-4 

86*6 

7 


(lij Raising of small animals 


67 

33 

2-0 

98*0 

292 

45 

2. Pishing and hunting 

g 

6 

51 

49 

10*0 

90*0 

127 

91 

'il.—Extraction of minerals 

2 

1 

52 

48 

4-0 

96-0 

191 

86 

3. Mines 



38 

62 

5-0 

95*0 

533 

145 

4, Quarries of hard rocks .. 

* 1 

1 

46 

54 

13-8 

86*2 

165 

114 

6. Salt, &c. 

1 


56 

44 

*1 

99*9 

1,850 

79 

■B.—Preparation and supply of material sub- 

1,755 

896 

51 

49 

11*2 

88-8 

140 

90 

stances. 







HI.—Industry 

1,213 

642 

53 

47 

8-9 

91*1 

139 

84 

6. Textiles 

243 

127 

53 

47 

9*4 

90*6 

128 

86 

7. Hides, skins, and hard materials from 

28 

12 

44 

56 

11-6 

88-4 

198 

12 

the animal kingdom. 




8. Wood 

101 

46 

45 

55 

7*0 

93*0 

360 

117 

9. Metals 

60 

24 

40 

60 

14*5 

85*5 

161 

146 

10. Ceramics 

76 

42 

55 

45 

5*4 

94*6 

182 

79 

11. Chemical products properly so called, 

89 

52 

58 

42 

3*6 

96*4 

141 

70 

and analogous. 








12. Pood industries 

164 

104 

62 

38 

7*8 

92*2 

109 

56 

13 Industries of dress and the toilet 

280 

146 

52 

48 

10*5 

89*5 

111 

88 

14. Furniture industries 

1 


42 

68 

60*9 

39*1 

133 

150 

16. Building industries .. ,. 

29 

14 

44 

56 

30*6 

69*4 

168 

174 

16. Construction of means of transport.. 


36 

64 

35*8 

64*2 

262 

132 

17. Productirm and transmission of phy¬ 
sical forces (heat, light, electricity, 



40 

60 

48*6 

51*4 

191 

110 

motive power, &c.) 









18. Industries of luxury and those per¬ 

66 

26 

41 

69 

23*3 

76-7 

123 

153 

taining to literature and the arts and 
sciences. 





19. Industries concerned with refuse 

76 

49 

65 

35 

12-5 

87*5 

73 

52 

matter. 






lY.—^Transport 

94 

42 

44 

66 

27*9 

72*1 

149 

117 

20. Transport by water 

9 

3 

41 

69 

8*3 

91*7 

101 

136 

21. Transport by road 

54 

26 

46 

64 

25*7 

74-3 

132 

109 

22. Transport by rail 

1 26 

11 

42 

58 

37*7 

62*3 

160 

121 

23. Post ofS.ce, telegraph, and telephone 

i ^ 

2 

37 

63 

33-3 

63*7 

212 

153 

services. 









V.—Trade 

1 448 

212 

48 

52 

1 13-0 

87*0 

161 

102 

24. Banks, establishments of credit, 
exchange, and insurance. 

80 

10 

35 

65 

18*0 

82*0 

185 

184 







25. Brokerage, commission, and export .. 

7 

2 

36 

: 64 

28*6 

71*4 

183 

175 

26, Trade in textiles 

28 

10 

37 

63 

17*8 

82*2 

183 

ie4 

27, Trade in skins, leather, and furs 

2 

1 

38 

62 

21-4 

78*6 

237 

146 

28. Trade in wood ,. 

3 


62 

48 

15*2 

' 84*8 

162 

79 

29. Trade in metals 

3 

** 1 

35 

65 

20-9 

79*1 

294 

181 

30. Trade in pottery ,. 



50 

50 

6*0 

94 0 

465 

7o 

31. Trade in chemical produbts 

“ 5 

2 

42 

58 

19'1 

80*9 

202 

122 

32, Hotels, cafes, restaurants, &c. 

7 

3 

45 

55 

20-1 

79*9 

180 

108 

33. Other tra^e in food stufis 

297 

149 

60 

50 

10*9 

89*1 

145 

93 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles.. 

12 

5 

38 

62 

24*5 

75*5 

245 

136 

35. Trade in furniture 

3 

1 

42 

68 

25*9 

74*1 

150 

137 

36. Trade in building materials 



38 

62 

29*3 

70*7 

237 

128 

37. Trade in means of transport 

’ 10 

4 

36 

64 

9*6 

90*4 

213 

170 

38. Trade in fuel 

19 

13 

61 

39 

10*4 

89*6 

159 

53 

39. Trade in articles of luxury and those 

11 

6 

54 

46 

14*5 

86*5 

166 

73 

pertaining to letters and the arts and 
sciences. 









40. Trade in refuse matter ., 



63 

47 

41*4 

58*6 

,107 

194 

41. Trade of other sorts 

11 

5 

42 

58 

26*0 

74*0 

173 

122 

'C.—^Public administration and liberal arts ., 

237 

101 

43 

57 

21*7 

78*3 

138 

133 

Vl.—Public force ,, i,. 

70 

33 

47 

53 

25*0 

75*0 

64 

126 

42. Army .. .. 

13 

9 

67 

33 

64*6 

45*4 

40 

58 

43. Navy 

• • 

• f 

24 

76 

25*0 

- 75.0 

100 

266 

44. Police .. , ^ 

57 

24 

43 

57 

16-0 

85*0 

94 

138 

VII.—^Public administration 

56 

18 

32 

68 

22-8- 

77*2 

226 

204 

45. Public administration .. 

56 

18 

32 

68 

22*8 

77*2 

■ 226 

204 

VHI. ■ Professions and liberal arts 

111 

60 

45 

55 

19-1 

80*9 

164 

112 

46. Religion 

66 

27 

46 

54 

16-6 

83-4 

142 

115 

47, Law ,. ,, 

8 

2 

27 

73 

42*2 

57*8 

292 

246 

48. Medicine .. .. ‘ 

12 

6 

'50 

50 

15*1 

84*9 

227 

79 
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Subsidiary table J —General distrihition hy occupation— (concluded). 



Nimiber per 

Pcrecutage in each 

I\'r<*.en 

a;(e of 

-Oeve.eutage of 


10.000 of tot al 

cluH.s, sul)-eln.sH 

actual workor.s 

dependimta to 


population. 

and order of;— 

cm ployed. 

{U'.tual workers. 

Class, sub-class, and order. 

rersons 
y upper 1- 
od. 

ActmO 

workers. 

Aetual 

woi'lvcrs. 

.Dopoud- 
a,Ills. 

In (dties. 

:r,n runvl 
ureas. 

In eitie.s 

In niru 
areas, 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0 

7 

H 

9 

49. Inyiruotion .. 

Vi 



6S 



:i 72 

1.10 

{50. Loliters and arts and acionoos 

2:(. 

i) 

•10 

51 

to’5 

70*5 

ll,l5 

00 

D.—Misoollancous 

m 

im 

ns 

‘12 

13-1. 

SCi-0 

06 

70 

IX.—-Persons living on tlioir incoiuo .. ; 

IT) 

V) 

no 

(11. 

43*4 

no • (1 

153 

167 

61. PerKon.s living principally on Uicir 

16 

6 

30 

(51 

43*4 

60*0 

.L53 

107 

incomo. 






7H*7 



X.—Doniestia sorvico.. 

.102 

.1:15 

(50 

dO 

21,-3 

OS 

no 

62. Domestic service 


116 

CO 

•10 , 

, 21*3 1 

7S-7 

OS 1 

no 

XI.—InauUlciently described oecnpiitions 

un 

10(i 

67 

•13 , 

;lo*3 

HO *7 

05 

74 

63, General terms which do not hidicaU) 

vm j 

. 10(5 

67 

43 , 

.l()s3 

HO *7 

00 

74 

a delinite oocuputijon. 









Xn.—^Unproduotivo .. * • . 

100 ' 

on 

CO 

<1,0 

0*2 

00-H 

f»3 

(58 

64. Imimtcs of jails, asylmns, and hospi¬ 

6 

n 

06 

5 : 

3(5'.I 

(13*0 

2 

7 

tals. 









66, Beggars, vagrants, prOHtitu Los 

10,L 

(0 

ns 

4.2: 

7vi 

02'0 

74. 

71 


Subsidiary table II ,—Distribution by oevnpation in natural divisions. 


Humbor pov niiUo oi ioUl population i\up\iorld(l in. 


Ooeupation. 

-Cl 

'fi 

£L 

w 

o 

e fc? 
fi,S 

11 

’t/l 

(. 

If) 

tft' 

i 

r/i 

■ij 

fO 

OJ 

t= 

s 

tfS 

1 

ftj 

CJ 

.fT 

'ki 

s 

"oJ 

eft 

o,j 

6 ^ 

*n 

■ 

d 

eft 

ai 

Ift 

s 

a 

‘•■I 

a 

1 

,+.* 

s 

Q 

f/i 

a 

P4 

'Z4 

m 

.+y 

(/I 

a 

w 

cX 

(** 

(.ft 

1 

iii 

1 

{/.t 

d 

w 

d 

ii; 

,F.* 

'!) 

01,) 

§ 

»'d 

>A^ 

ta 

5>'* 

.. d 

t> 0 

"0 S 

d 

o ^ 

H 

<ij' ' * 

.*.) < 

^ (fl 

UJ |]J 

1 S’ 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

H 

0 

10 

11 

. 

12 

Agrienlturo. Order! Oroupsl'-O 

710 

828 

Oil 

(52(5 

730 

047 

m 

871 

7-10 

920 

000 

Pasture. Order X. Qrouiiu 9—12 

1(1 

0 

20 

1(5 

J,4 

3D 

tin 

14 


2 

10 

Others. Order I Groups 7, B and 13 ,. 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1, 

2 

a 

;i 

.1 

1 

“4 

Pishing and hunting. Order 2 Groups 14 

X 

:i, 

8 

X 

. X 


,, 

1 

1 


and 16. 











674 

Toidl - of tM 

7m 

842 

637 

044 

702 

670 

778 

887 

757 

023 

surface of ih0 eoHh. 












Total JZ l^sxsiraaiwn of m%n0-> 

rah. 

- 

- 


** 


- 

- 

.. 

** 

• ‘ 

82 

Textile industrios,—Order 0. Groups 21 
-3! 

24 

8 

47 

33 

,.X0 

34 

17 

5 

26 

53 

Wood industries.—Order 8. Groups 37 and 
88. ‘ 

10 

6 

16 

^ 14 

8 

18 

9 

5 

7 

5 

10. 

Metal industries.—Order 9. Groups 39—46 

(5 

7 

6 

7 

0 

7 

8 

3 

8 

1 

^ 5 

Pood industries.—Order 12. Groups 67—67 

17 

4 

25 

21 

IB i 

10 

10; 

0 

20 

1 

19 

Industrioa of dress and the toilot,— 
Order 13, Groups 08—74, 

28 

13 

82 

, 40 

■ . 29,' 

31 

21: 

11 

, 22 

11 

27 

Other industrioB (rest Sub-olass 1X1) .. 

87 

16 

40 

53 

33 

40 

36 

14 

37 

0 

38 

Total Suh~(tlasii JJX. > Xndustf^ ;» 

X22 

58 

’ X7X 

tea 

113 

140 

XOl 

44 

m\ 

27 


Total Suh-olasit IV.--^Transport .. 

to 

12 

14 

It 

‘ to 

12 

13 

4 

8 \ 

1 

1 

Trade in food-stuffs,—Orders 32 and 33. 

30 

14 

m 

38 

'27 

' 

34 

84 

20 

u 

1 

60 

Groups 114—125, 







Trade in textiles, - Order 26. Group 108 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 ' 

8 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

Other trades (rest of Sub-plass V) , .. 

12 

7 

15 

15 

11 

11 

16 

5 

11 

9 

17 

Toto 1 Suholass F *—Trade .. . ^ 

46 

2i 

' 51 

"'dd 

41 

48 ' 

’ 51 

27 • 

47 

Xi 

70 

Total SuhQla«9 yX.-^TuhUo force 

Total Suh'^class VXX.^JPubUo adMinis'^ 
traiion, 

7 

X2 

a 

7 

7 

XX 

7 

5 

4 

X 

12: 

d 

4 

6 

6 

. ' ^ 

9 

4 

.. 

5 

X 

31 

Total ^uh'^lass VXXX,'^X^ofe8ition9 md 
Uheralfrta. 


IB 

17 


; XI 

to, 

7 

' '4 

9 

1 

22 

14 

Total XX.^Xersom o» 

their imome, . 

X 

2 

1 

. X 

,s 



a ^k 

X ‘ 


2 

Total Suholasi X.'^Xiomesiia Hrmae . . 

x$ 

14 

23 

07 

' 17 

22 i 

IS 

$ 

19 

8 

34 

.Total det* 

ctibed omapatiom* »- 

m 

XB 

52 

62 

- [^0 

68,1 

■ X7 

a 

22 

X 

25 

Total Buhola^s XTX^'^Xfnpfod%QU%e .. 

■■n 

$ 

13 

14 

.'xo 


$ 

9 

a 

5 . 

5 
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Subsidiary table III .—Occupations combined with agriculture {lohere agriculture is 

the subsidiary occupation), 


Number per mille of workers who are partially agriculturista. 


Occupation. 

British Territory. 

Himalaya, West. 

Sub-Himalaya, West. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
West. 

Indo-Gangetic Plain, 
Central. 

Oontral India 
Plateau. 

93 

C3 

P 

c3 

□Q 

4= 

03 

e3 

43 

03 

C3 

c? 

a 

“a 

2 

& 

'd 

CQ 

d 

'S 

B 

.2 

§0 

p 

p£] 

(fl « 

ZB 

^3 
£ ®« 

^ c3 

"Is 

o • 

|s 

, IS 

r it 

: 

-do „ 

111- 

« 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Order I —Groups 1 to 6 (Agriculture) 

363 

425 

243 

247 

405 

401 

405 

504 

404 

268 

239 

Order I —Groups 9—12 (Pasture) 

13 

8 

17 

12 

13 

22 

24 

13 

13 

2 

9 

Order I. —Groups 7, 8 and 18 (Others) 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 



Order II. -Groups 14 and 15 (Pishing and 












hunting) 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

2 

Total Subclass I — (^Exploitation of the 












surface of the earth) 

577 

436 

S63 

260 

419 

424 

430 

518 

419 

270 

250 

Total Suh-claas IL — (Extraction of 












minerals) ,, ., ,. 

•• 


•• 

•• 


*• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Order 6. —Groups 21-31 (Textile Indus- 
tries) 

13 

5 

25 

16 

10 

22 

11 

3 

13 

1 

16 

Order 8,—Groups 87 and 38 (Wood in- 












dustrias) 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

10 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Order 9. Groups 39—45 (Metal indus- 


S 










tries) .. 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 


1 

Order 12.—Groups 57—67 (Pood indus- 












tries)., 

10 

2 

16 

12 

11 

6 

6 

4 

12 

• • 

11 

Order IS.—Groups 68—74 (Industries of 












dress and the toilet) 

15 

6 

15 

19 

17 

IS 

11 

6 

12 

4 

11 

Other mdustriea (rest of Sub-class HI) ,. 

20 

8 

24 

27 

19 

24 

20 

S 

20 

9 

15 

Total Suh'class HE — (Industry) *. 

65 

28 

fiS 

82 

64 

83 

56 

25 

64 

17 

58 

Total Suh-clasi ly. — (Transport) 

4 

7 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

2 

4 

.. 

3 

Orders 32 and 83.—Groups 114 to 125 












. (Trade in food-stufis) 

16 

7 

16 

17 

14 

21 

18 

11 

18 

1 

23 

Order 26 — Group 108 (Trade in textiles). 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,, 

2 

Other trades (rest of Sub-class V) 

5 

4 

6 

6 

5 

6 

8 

2 

6 

3 

7 

Total Suh-class T. — (Trado) 

21 

12 

23 

24 

20 

27 

27 

14 

25 

4 

32 

Total Suh elasi VI,—(Tuhlic force) 

3 

8 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

•• 

5 

Total 8uh‘class VII.— (Tuhlic adminis¬ 












tration} 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

X 

2 

•* 

9 

Total Sul)-claBs Fill. — (Trofessions and 












liberal arts) 

5 

7 

7 

6 

5 

6 

2 

4 

8 

6 

Total Suhelass JX— (Fersons limng 
principally on their income j 

1 

1 

.. 

• « 

1 

,, 



.. 


1 

Total Sub'class X— (Domestic sermce ) . * 

11 

9 

13 

15 

10 

14 

8 

7 

13 

4 

17 

Total Sub-class XL—(Insufficiently des¬ 




27 



12 

6 

14 



cribed occupations) 

20 

IS 

31 

18 

. 38 

1 

12 

Total SiLb-alass XII. — (Unproductive) ., 

7 

4 

7 

7 

6 

7 

e 

6 

5 

3 

3 
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CHAPTEE Xn.—OCCUPATION, 


Subsidiary table Y.—Occupations of females ly suh-classes, and selected 

orders and groups. 




Nunibor of iioiuji.1 wurkerB. 

Number 
of fumjilos per 
1,000 males. 

Group numbor. 

Oooupatioji. 

Males. 

Famii,los. 

S^ih-cla$a 





Group No. 1 

Income from rant of Jigrlouliuro,. 

250.685 

86,97.3 

385 

Do. a .. 

Ordinary cliltivatorH .. 

f),0I0,l{l4 

3,il8(),9(M. 

4oa 

Do. 4 .. 

Farm aorvanin and fiokl lakourorH 

1,606,7‘W 

h357,76() 

844 

Do. 6 ., 

.Ti’ruit, flower, 'vogolablc, bold, vino,(arooa mil, tfeo,, growor.M 

20;H4 

11,174 

660 

Do. 8 .. 

Wood cuUerB; firowood, ]jio, caloohu, rubber, &o., 
cdloctora and ebarcoal IniniorH 

lO/.MVl 

i2,(i7;i 

669 

Do. 9 ., 

CalUo and bullalo brcoclcrs and Icoapars 

6,817 


571 

Do. 10 ,. 

Bboop, goat and pig IrrooclerH 

0.276 

3,87.1 

465 

Do. 12 .. 

.llordsmon, KliopliordH, goat-lioi'da, i*55o, 

608,710 

105,‘J34 

207 

Do. 13 .. 

Birds, beoH, ailkvvomis, &o. ,. ,, ^. 

470 

,blB 

309 

Do. 14 .. 

Fishing ., 

.10,581 

0,690 

49 s 

Group No. 10 .. 

Coal mines and potrolonm wolls .. 

27 

4 

148 

Do. 20 .. 

lilxtraotion of saUpofcrc, alum, and oUior siibnlancoH 
Bolublo in water 

2,172 

996 

445 

j^uholaaa IJJ.— 





Group No. 21 ,. 

Cotton ginning, olcaning and prossing , * ,, 

?hb750 

2 n. 4 R.l 1 

809 

Do. 22 ,. 

Cotton apinning, Bii^ing and weaving 

Bopo, twiucMind Htring .» ,, 

283,275 

160,680 

6C7 

Do. ., 

10 , 55:1 

19,3-6 

1,867 

Do. 25 ,. 

Other ilbrea (coooanut, aloes, flax, homp, straw, &«,) 

2,(»2 

a,:t43 


Do. 26 .. 

Wool oardors find spinners, weavers of woolci,u blaukotn, 
oai’iiots, &c. 

17,508 

10.966 

877 

Do. 27 

8111c apinnors and weavers 

5,667 

1,947 

343 

Do. 80 .. 

Dyeing, bleaching printing, preparation and sponging of 
toxtiios ., 

17.307 

0,.378 

ac8 

Do. SI 

Other (laoe, orapo, ombroideriofl, fringe, c^o,) and uuuilU- 
oieutly desoribod textile industries 

9,508 

7,470 

986 

Bo. 87 .. 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material 
inohiding loaves 

47,7.31 

33,151 

696 

Do. 88 .. 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 

.1,501 

DIO 

93 

Bo. 41 .. 

Other workers in iron and makerB of miplemcuts and 
tools prineipally or oxoluBivoly of iron 

88.855 

0,699 

76 

Bo. 42 .. 

Workers In brass, eex^por and boll metal 

i:i,8l2 

1,340 

97 

Bo. 45 .. 

Makers of glass and crystal ware 

4,i!89 

2,91.1, 

[ 663 

Bo. 47 .. 

J?obtors and earth pipes and i)owl makers 

111,675 

73 ,.195 

1 665 

Bo. 48 .. 

Briok and tik niakera 

7,105 

1,(W0 


Bo. G8 .. 

Manufacture and relluing of vogciiable and mineral oils»* 

126,004 

112,6X9 

893 

Bo. C6 .. 

Others (soap, oandles, lac, cateohu* x^orfumo and mis- 
oollanoaUB drugs) . * 

3,977 

1 

2,179 

546 

Bo. 66 ,. 

Rloe pounders and huskora and floor grinders 

11,400 

927,508 

19,04(5 

Bo. 68 .. 

Grain purohaBors, &o. 

72,751 

1K),«99 

1,247 

Bo. 03 .. 

S\\ootmoat makers, preparora of jam and oondimonts, d:o. 

22,547 

5,;!(>o 

133 

288 

281 

Bo. 05 .. 

Toddy drawers 

■474 

Bo 07 .. 

! Hat, oax^ and turban makers ,, 

005 

1,421 

147 

Bo. 68 ., 

Tailors, millinora, dross malcors and darnora, ombroidorora 
onlinon 

100,681 

01,318 

609 

Bo. 0!) .. 

Shoo, boob and sandal makors . * ,» ,, 

61,800 

8,936 

128 

Bo. 71 .. 

1 Washing, cleaning and dyeing ., ,, 

121,552 

176,141 

109,280 

825 

Bo. 72 .. 

Barbers, hair dressers, and wig makers 

00,792 

378 

Bo. 73 .. 

Other industries oonnooted with tho toilet, tattooors, 
shampooers, bath homos, &g, ., 

584 

290 

497 

Bo. 78 .. 

Stono and marble workers, masons, and briok layers 

35,596 

8,893 

109 

Bo. 89 .. 

Workers in precious stones and metals, cnamollora, imita- 
, tion jeweliory makers, gilders, dsc. 

84,585 

8,005 

45 

Bo. 90 .. 

Makers of Bangles, rosarioa, bond and other nooklaooB *. 

16,939 

9,790 

574 

Bo. 08 ., 

Swoex) 0 rs, scavongors, dust and swooping oontraotors ; 

112,892 

128,012 

1,089 

Bo. 98 .. 

Persons employed on tho oonstruotion and mamtonanoe 
of roads and bridges *, ., 

9,416 

1,180 

126 

Sui-elaa ir.^ 




Group No. 104 .. 

Dabourora employed on railway oonstruotion ,, i 

8,533 

846 

99 

$ub^(slasi V,— 





Group No. 110 .. 

Trade in wood (not jSro wood) cork, bark, (Sjq. 

2,m 

1,493 

637 

Bo. 112 .. 

Trade in pottery ., ^^ 

1,242 ! 

454 

365 

Bo. 118 .. 

Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petro¬ 
leum^ explosives, Ac.) . * * ^ .. 

6,923 

1,040 

238 

Bo. 114 

Yendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters, &o. 

. 8,709 1 

1,014 

■ 185 

Bo. 116 .. 

Fish dealers ' 

2,613 

4,487 

1,786 

Do. 117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable, oil, salt and other 
condiments 

35,292 

12,341 

850 

Do 118 .. 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs,, 

29,288 

87.867 

1,298 

Do. 119 ,. 

Sellers of swoatmeats, sugar, gur and molasses 

Cardamom, betel leaf, Togotables, fruits, and areaa nut 
sellera ,, 

27,942 

6,060 

181 

Do. 120 .. 

79,681 

108,664 

1,868 
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Subsidiaiy table V .—Occwpations of femcdes by svh-elasses, and selected 
orders and groups —(concluded). 



__ 

Number of actual workers. 

Number 

Group number. 

Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

of females 
per 1,000 
males. 

^uh’olasa 7^—(con¬ 
cluded). 





Group No. 121 .. 

Grain and pulse dealers 

243.883 

617,685 

2,583 

Do. 122 .. 

Tobacco, opium, ganjat &©., sellers 

24.396 

8 934 

366 

Do, 123 .. 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs 

3,775 

332 

88 

Do. 124 .. 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder. 

15,853 

15,042 

948 

Do. 125 

Trade in ready made clothing and other articles of dress 
and the toilet (hats, umbrellas, socks, ready made 
shoes, perfumes, &c.) 

18,526 

3,984 

215 

Do. 129 .. 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, 
asses, mules, &g., sellers, (not makers) of carriages, 
saddlery, &c. 

15,546 

1,386 

89 

Do. 130 .. 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, &c. 

23,982 

32,451 

1,353 

Do. 131 .. 

Dealers in precious stones, jeweUery (real and imitation), 
clocks, optical instrnments, &c. 

921 

137 

149 

Do. 132 .. 

Dealers in oommon bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles toys, hunting and fishing tackles, flower, &q. .. 

14,096 

11,105 

' 78S 

Do. 136 .. 

Itenerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, &c. 

4,900 

1,904 

389 

Do- 138 

Other trades (including farmers of pounds) tolls and 
markets .. 

2,361 

308 

130 

Suh-olass FIJI.—' 


Group No. 148 ,. 

Priests, ministers &g. .. 

75,035 

15,412 

205 

Do. 149 .. 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, &c. 

10,163 

5,195 

510 

Do. 155 .. 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, 
&o. 

3,249 

18,215 

1 5,606 

Do. 160 .. 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds 

1 of musical instruments (not military), singers, actors, 

1 and dancers 

25,788 

16,483 

i 

639 

<Sulf‘cla»s JX.— 

1 

Group No. 161 ,, 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land) fund and 
scholarship holders and pensioners 

19,841 

7,443 

375 

1 

Buhclass X. — 


Group No. 162 .. 

Cooks, water carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other 
indoor servants 

288,465 

227,006 

787 

Burh-olais XI. 


1 ' 



Group No. 167 .. 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

^ 596,625 

321,236 

538 

Sub-class XII .— 



Group No. 169 .. 

Beggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, receivers of 
stolen goods, cattle poisoners .. 

1 

185,501 

103,629 

j 559 


Subsidiary table VI .—Occupations combined with agriculture (ivhere agriculture is 

the principal occupation). 


Land Lords (Rent receivers). 

Cultivators {Rent payers). 

Farm servants and field labourers. 


Number 



Number 


Number 


per 



per 


per 

Subsidiary occupation. 

10,000 

Subsidiary occupation. 


10,000 

Subsidiary occupation. 

10,000 


who 



who 


who 


follow it. 



follow it. 


follow it. 

Hoial 

3,330 



1,818 


620 

Bent payers 

1,847 

Bent receivers ... 

.. 

168 

Bent receivers 

30 

Agricultural labourers 

405 

Agricultural labourers 


605 

Rent paj^ers 

374 

Pensioners ... 

19 

General labourers 

^ , 

79 

General labourers 

16 

Money lenders and grain 

162 

Village watchmen 

,. 

15 

Village watchmen 

2 

dealers. 







‘Other traders of all kinds .. 

145 

Cattle breeders and milkmen. 

53 

Cattle breeders and milkmen. 

12 

Priests .. .. 

49 

pensioners 


6 

Mill hands 

1 

Clerks of all kinds (not 

10 

Fishermen and boatmen 


20 

Fishermen and boatmen ,. 

5 

• Government). 







School masters . * : .. 

10 

Money lenders and grain 

' S8 

Bice pounders .. 

1 3 



dealers. 




! 

[ 

Lawyers, Clerks, Petition 

7 

Traders of ah kind 


: 108 

Traders of all kind 

1 • ^ 

writers. 







Estate agents and managers. 

1 20 

Oil pressers 


66 

Oil pressers 

1 3 

Medical practitioners 

i 9 

Weavers 


i 24 

Weavers 

5 

Artisans 

49 

Potters 


47 

Potters 

3 

Pleaders 

5 

Barbers 


66 

Leather workers 

13 

Others ... 

693 

Washermen 


66 

Washermen 

5 



Blacksmiths and carpenters. ; 

81 

Blacksmiths and carpenters. 

2 



Others .* 


556 

Others 

m 
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Subsidiary table '^11.—Selected ocoupations, 1911 and 1901. 


Occupation, 


.PopuIaUon Population .Porcoutage 
Buppoirind Hupportiod. oi: 

in ion. iu 190.1.. variation^ 


Stih-(flafis J.— T^lx^lcUaium of ilhe surface of the mrtli, 

Order I,—and ((fHoultuve .. 

Order No, 1 (a) ordinary ouUivaHon, „ ,« ,, 

Inooinofrom rent of agricultural land * * 

Ordinary cultivators .. 

Agents, managorB of landed estatoB (not planters), olorlts, tout collec¬ 
tors, &o, 

Parm sorvanta and field lalioiirora. * ,. ., ,, 

Order No, 1 (b) Growers of speoial prodnatit mid marheS ffardenmy .. 
Tea, coffoo, cinchona and indigo piantatioriH .. .. ^, 

Pruit, flower, vogotablo, betol, vino, aroca nut, &o, growers 
Order No, 1 (o)'I}\mietry ,, 

Wood-cuti«i:a, lirc-wood, bm, oafceohu, rubber, &;o., oollootors and 
charcoal burners. 

Order No, iCd) nming of farm nioeh 
Cattle and Imflnlo breudors and koopora 

Shoop, goat and pig brcxulors ,, ,. .. ,, 

Proodors of other animals (liorsos, muloa, camels, asaoB, &;o.) 

HordBinon, Bbox>hcrdH, gojibhcrds, &o. ,. ., 

I Order No 1 Co) rauiuy ofmaU animaU ,, ,, 

OnUr II.^NUMny and kwitiny ♦. *, ,, ,, 

Pifihlng .. ,, ,. ., *. *. 

Hunting .. *. 

Snholats IX—Nxtraciion of mhieraU *. , * 

Order B,^%tinee ,, , * ., . ^ ^, 

Order d. — ilnarrm of hard foillis ,, *. ,, 

Order T) — i^alt 

BnJhelau IXl.^hxdmtry *, 

Order G,—TexiUes ,, ,, 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and prOBsing 
Ootlion spinnings siting and weaving 
Jute spinning, pressing and weaving 
Bopc, twine ana string.. ,. 

Wool cardorB a.nd spinners, woavois of woollen blankets, carpets, <&o. 
Bilk spinnera and weavers .. ., ,. ,, 

Hair, camel and horsa hair, bristlos work, bnish makora, &o. . * 

I‘*orsona occupied with foaiihorH .. .. , * , ^ 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of textiles ,. 
Order '7^'^Uidu^ Mnet and hard materials from the animal hiny dem .. 

Tamnftrs, ctU’riore, leather dressers, &o., and leather dyers 
Alakors of leather artiolGs, such m trunks^ water bags, &;o. 

Ifurriora ., . * ,. ,. ,. ^ [ 

Bozm, ivory, horn, shell, &o„ workers ,. ,. * * 

Order S,-Wood 

Bawyers, catponters, tenors and joiners, . 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material, including 
loaves. ® 

Order 9*^Metal .. ♦. 

Plough and agdoulteal implement makers 
Other workers in iron and makers of implemonts and toofe, princip- 
ally or oxolusiveJy of, iron. 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 
Q^derfO,^Cermm08 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers *.. *[ [ 

Ordei* 11.^ Ohmioal produaU property sp calledf and amloaom \ \ 
Manufaoture and refining of v^etable and mineral oils ., * ] 

Order indmiHes ,, 

Bice pounders and huskers and flour grinders *’ [ [ 

Bakers and biscuit makers .1 

Grain parchers, to “ 

t .Butchers,. ... .. ./ ** 

Bieh omors . * . .. * ., *" * I " * 

Makers of sugar, molasses and */, 

Bweetmeat makers, prepates of jam and condiments, &oi 
Brewers and diatillors ,, 

Toddy drawers .. ■ *, II I* 

OfderlB*'r^Ind%^iideSiefdfeetamdI\eioU 

: Tailors, miUinm, dressmkersawa flaws, sjnl3roi§9i!erB onliaeB 


imimmi 

32,309M)7 

iUi.2mtl7 

dtmiOMB 

34m IDi) 

di,d/4jtSY»0 

800,4:1.9 

0,4-17,881 

28,7.1,2,01,0 

20,604,772 

190,722 

25*6,919 

4,652,040 

4,070,29*0 

dd.47W 

129X29 


77»,m 

l(!,()7r. 

l.l'IH 

«4,7!):L 


m 

SMf 

U.TM 

ijoe,iiGo 

llB.Wif) 

ar>!t,ia;i 

O.liXi 

Kl.O'lil 

1,1(15 

2-17 

50,r.HS) 

m,m 

122,fl()l 
d,'J0(! . 

(iOO 
8,(185 

msm 

861,471 

184,40'J 

S80,BS‘i 
2,5a4 
280.088 ; 

88,786 . 
30G,m 
838,048 
428,041 
407,489 . 

. 790,372 
820,383 
0,261 
261,120 
118,749 
79 

81,080 
62^6.) , 
008 
1.28? 

1,844)007 
8O2i40O ' 


4,770 

120,366 

48,491 

46,81,1 

47 / di7i) 

I 


S92 

i7,m I 
Cu24Lm I 

i49,(ir>r) 

Td 

10,nH7 

4(ix:)n 

VX)0 
510 000 

mm) 

100,780 

d,010 

900 

mm 

1199,800 

lcid,001 

B7t^i292 

17,774 

42,880. 

4Xf0G 

1.2,01 

mMi 

411,898 

766.290 : 
209,0‘46 
Wl 
817,201 
.11^,849 
70 

60.806 

2,4,802 

4279 

XMom 

824628 


•j-m’S' 


^I7'i 

~^22'0- 

H-8,,JlOrr0 

-1-116^7 

^.12*0 

- 04*2 
^1‘2 
-1-27*5' 


-.8*1?' 
+26,8X0 "9 
-1*1 

+68*3‘ 
+8,. 3' 
—20*9 
.^-S' 
+12*9 
—62-9^ 
+149*6 
r-84*5' 
^-63'3 
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Subsidiary table VII.— Selected occupations, 1911 and 1901—(ooutinued). 


CJ 

5 

a 

pi 

o 

Ci5 

Occupation, 

Population 
supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
in 1901. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

69 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

166,095 

124,741 

-j-33-2 

71 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

379,213 

471,024 

—19-5 

72 

Barber, hairdressers and wig makers ' ., 

482,183 

621,104 

—22-4 


Order 14.—FtirniUire industries 

6,334 

6,283 

+ •7 


Order 15.—Building industries 

140,566 

137,433 

‘i‘10'3 

77 

Excavators, plinth builders and well-sinkers .. 

1,005 

10,028 

—90*0 

78 

Stone and marble workers, masons and bricklayers 

96,714 

16.284 

4-493*9 


Order 16.^ Constructioyi of mea^is of transport ,, 

3.841 

4,814 

—20-2 


Order 17.—Broduotion and transniisncni of physical forces (heat, light, 
electricity, motite poioer, S^c.j 

725 

1,037 

—30*1 


Order IB'■^Industries of luxury and those pertaining io\literature and 
the arts and Scienees. 

317,787 

326,554 

^2-7 

89 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers, imitation jewellery 
makers, gilders, &o. 

235,894 

253,095 

^6*8 

90 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, spangles, 
lingams and sacred threads. 

49,472 

50,956 

—2*9 


Order 19^—Industries concerned with refuse matter 

365406 

416,m 

-12*3 

93 

Sweepers, scavengers, dust and sweeping contractors 

365,406 

449.610 

416,470 

—12*3 


Suh-class IF—Transport 

505,226 

-IVO 


Order 20.—Traiisport hy water 

39453 

50,646 

■^22*1 

95 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, ships’ officers, 
engineers, mariners and firemen. 

710 

131 

+442*0 

96 

Persons employed on the maintenance of streams, rivers and canals 
(including constructions). 

13,597 

9,109 

-1-49-3 

97 

Boat owners, boatmen and tow men 

24,903 

41,219 

^39-S 


Order 21.—Transport hy road 

254,307 

359,636 

-29^3 

98 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of roads and 
bridges. 

20,924 

7,581 

4.176’0 

99 

Gart owners and drivers, coachmen, stable boys, tramway, mail 
carriage, &c., managers, and employes (excluding private 
servants). 

134,037 

128,457 

+4*3 

100 

Palki, &o., bearers and owners 

21,680 

52,777 

—58*9 

101 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers 

39,201 

123,622 

-68*3 

102 

Porters and messengers .. ’ .. 

38,465 

47,199 

—18-5 


Order 22.■-‘Transport hy rail 

128,076 

75,573 

+70*7 

103 

Bailway .employes of all kinds other than construction coolies 

113,005 

69,961 

+61*5 

101; 

Labourers employed on railway construction.. 

15,971 

5,612 

+184-6 


Order 23—Best office. Telegraph and Telephone sermces 

26,874 

19.371 

+58-7 

105 

Post office, Telegraph and Telephone services 

26,874 

19,371 

+38-7 


Suh’dass V.—Trade 

2,140,895 

2,430,140 

—11*9 


Order 24. — Banks, esiahlishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

144,283 

154,469 

—6*6 


Order 25.‘-Brokerage, conimission and export .. 

29411 ' 

85.363 ' 

—65*5 


Order 26.—Trade in textiles 

133420 

162,912 

—18*1 


Order 27.‘-‘Trade in skins, leather and furs 

10,752 

10.942 , 

--1*8 


Order 28,‘—Trade in wood 

8,198 

13,296 

—38*3 


Order 29.—Trade in metals 

9,633 

589 \ 

+1.584-8 


Order SO.^Trade in pottery .. .. 

3.382 

58,885 ' 

—1,641*1 

112 

Trade in pottery 

3,382 

58,885 

—1,641*1 


Order 31.—Trade in chemical products ., .. 

20,359 

58,532 

r— 65*2 


Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, explo¬ 
sives, ,&G.). - 

20,359 

68,562 

—65*2 


Order 32. — Hotels^ cafes, restaurants, S(c. 

28,723 

44,561 

— 35*5 

114 

Venders of wine, h<g[UQrs, aerated waters, 

22,938 

30,303 

—24*3 

115 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshops, sarais, &c., and their 
employes. 

5,785 

14,253 

—69*4 


Order 33.’—Other trade in food stuffs ,, .. 

1426,539 

1,501,792 

—5*0 

116 

Pish dealers . .. .* 

11,662 

16,968 

—39*0 

117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable,, oil, salt and other condiments 

102.635 

250,135 

.—59*0 

118 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, &o. 

114,655 

109,873 

; +^*4 

119 

Sellers of sweeirueats, sugar, gur and molasses . . 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellers 

74.340 

105,555 

— 29*6 

120 

305,017 

234,605 

+30*0 

121 

Grain and pulse dealers 

686,906 

674,926 


122 

TobaiCco,, opiurn, ganja, &c., sellers 

73,259 

53,282 

+37*5 

123 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs ,, 

9,046 

14,887 

^-29*2 

124 

Dealers in hay, ^ass and fodder 

49,219 

39,561 

+24*4 


Order No. 34.—Trade in elothing and toilet articles 

59,091 

31,288 

+88*8 

125 

Trade in ready-made clothing and other articles of dress and the 
toilet .(hats, umbrellas, socks, ready-made shoes, perfumes, &c,). 

59,091 

31,288 

+88-8 


Order Noo 35.■‘^Trade in furniture 

16,146 

80,082 

—79B 

127 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelain, orockeryj glassware, bottles, 
articles for gardening, the cellar, &c. 

13,469 

65,466 

—79*4 
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Subsidiary table VII .—Selected occupations, 1911 and 1901—(concluded). 



Population 

OoGUpatiou. 

supported 


in 1911. 

2 

™ “tj ... 


Order No, 80. — Trade, hi huildiMf 

128 ^J.’ribrlo in hviildinjuf iniiiiCL'iiilti (dtouoa, bricks, pkistor, coinont, 
iiloH, iihiiitcli, 

Order No, 87.—Trade in meaM of lran>spori 
120 I)(yiilurH audliircrs of alopliiint.s, (wuuoIh, iiorsoH, cabtlo, nasoii), miilos, 
&c*„, sollui’H (riol, iniiikoi's) of cNtTriJigos, HiicUllory, &;o. 
Or(lefN\i,8H,---Tradvinftwl 

180 Jloalcrs in flrowuocl, cliiircoiil, coal, cmvduiig', &c. 

Order No. H0.--Tr<ido in (UHinle.a of luonirn and thtm ‘jpetiaininej to 
letters and ike arts and S(de.iieen, 

181 iJondorH in prucloUH Btonos, jowolbty (real aiicl imilaiion), cloakB, 

optical iimLniiucnljB, 

.182 DoJilorH in common biingloH, bond noclcbioos, fans, Bjnall ai'iiiclos, toys, 
Imnliing aiul, liBhiiig bickln, lloworH, &u. 

Order No, -./O.*— Trade in rtf mo imlter *, 

Order No. 4i .— Trade of other sorts .. ,, ,, 

185 HliopkuoporM t)tilior\viHo uunpcciliod 

lUB Olibor Irjulos (inolucUng farinoEd o;l; poumla, liolla and laai'koiiH) 

Siil-olass VI,'^JMl)tuiforoo ,, .. ,, 

Ordef No. 42.^Ar7n^ 

180 Army (.Imperial) ‘ . 

140 Army (Nativci WIiatcH),, ., ,. 

O^der No, 48.^^Na>of/ ,, ,, ,. ,, 

Older No, Mi’^ToUoe ,, 

2.42 Police ,, , • , ♦ 

148 , Villaifo watolimon 
StdneUus VXL — 

Ordof* No.4r).—JMhlie adininistraiion* .. ,, ,, 

144 Service of tlio Hiiiito 

145 Sorvioo of naliivo anti fortjlgn stales 

140 Munitnpal and other local (not vilkigo) Borvico *, * [ 

147 Village ollioialfci suid Horvanla oilier than walohmon ., *, 

Sulholass l^J.T.L l^'rofessiona and liberal arts , 

Ordei’ No, 48,*^MeU0ion ,, ^ 

148 .PriofiiiH, niinintorH, ko„ 

140 BcAigioixs lUtmdioaulH, inmatoH of moiiastoriefl, «S!>o. 

150 CiiiliOohiHtB, roadorH, cjiiiroh and nuHsion Hurvico 

15X Tompio, Inu'ial or burning ground Borvico, pilgrini ooncIuotorBl 
oiroumciHorH. 

Order No, 47,'-^Ijtm 

152 Ijuwyora of all kinds inoluding, teis, law agonis and mukhtiars, 

158 Ijawyors^ clorlcH, petition writorB, <feo. 

Order No. 4Bc — Medicine,, ,, ** 

154 Medical practitiouorB of all kinds, inohuling dentists, oonlists and 

voiit.n’inury snrgoons, 

155 Midwives, vaccinators, oompoundors, nursos, massourB, &o, 

Order No. XmtruoUon .. . ^ ^ 

IW ProtGuaors anil taiohtrea ot all ItUvln, (oxciout law, modioinn, miwi'o, 
aanoing aud drawing) and dorks and sorviuiiia oounootod witli 
ocluoation. 

Order No. 50 .—md arts and soienees 
150 Others (authors, photograpliors, artists, sculptors, astronomors, 
motoorologists, botanists, astroIogerB, &c.) ' 

100 Music composers and maators, players on all kinds of musioal 

instramenta (not military) singers, aotors and dancers. 
^^h'^olai8 XX.'^Te^sonslning pineipalUj tlmir inoomo and order 
No, W, 

161 Proprietors (othor than of agricultural land) fund and scholarship 

holders and pensionors, ^ 

tSnh-elass X.-^Vomestio .. ., ^ ^ 1 

Order No, sermoe ’ 

162 Cooks, wawr carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other indoor 

servants. 

163 Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, &o. 

Siih'otass XX<r^l7i8Ufdo%en'tl^ desorihod ooeupatwns •» ' 

Order No, dS.^Qemral terms uohM do not indkaie'a definite 
ooonpaUon. 

m Manufacturers, business men and contractors othorwiso unspaoidod .. 
165 Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employes in 

^ warehouses and shops, 

167 Laboui?ers and workmen otherwise unspecified 
Snholass XXX ^^Unproduotim 

^ OrderNo.$4.-‘Xnmt6sof JaiU,aspinm»mdIiQspmis V, ' 

168 Inmates of Jails, asylums and hospitals 

iftn iTb. w^rantStprosUinks ,* .*[ 

169 geggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, reoeivors of stolon 
' goods, cattle poisoners. 


imo 

NdMd 

2(b.l24 

7,535 

mM7 


85.028 , 
181),807 
2(nfcm ' 
mfm 

123,022 

18,85.1. 
20,81)7 
101),B23 

27:/,187 


supper fioci 
in 1901. 


m,2l4 

92tM4 

845,017 

76,197 

XMfOQi 


1,603,727 
mJX7 
24,m 
24,599 
496MS 
496.518 


of 

variation. 


9SA0B 

46,495 

8,282 

r>.%7r,7 

4'W I 

ar 

a7(J,0.TO 

ecflm I 
a‘jo,ooo 

iiiri,()mi \ 

sirt,im 

ia7,«nH 

300,7r/ 
aao.aiw 

87,‘.)«(I 

:t:!,u)8 


ior>,r,H() 

11,'JH7 


-u.oii-r. 

—jii-i 


+i:i.R 

+4*0 

—;J7-o 


—n.-» 
—7a-l 
—H4'7 
+loa'i 


WSM7 

l,lfi7,BJ.8 

5(5,454 

3,m,S5S 

5,3(18,353 


8,188,849 

oeo.m 

so,737 
26,787 
833.m 
688,4(56 
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Subsidiary table VIII .—Oocupations oj selected castes. 


1. 

% 

3. 

4. 

5. 

1. 

2 . 

a. 

4, 

•C. 


1. 


% 

‘3. 

4. 

f). 

t5. 

1 . 


1 . 


2. 

а. 

4. 

5. 

б. 

1 . 


2. 

.3. 

4. 

I, 


4. 


• 2 . 

a. 


Cast^ and occupation. 


§ O i 

to o 


pH ■/: rw 




(1) AGARmii (binia). 


1 , 


Traditioyial — 

(a) principal and sulosidiary 
occupLitiona. 

{7j] Principal 
Agriculture 

III Industries—artisans and other 
worlcmen. 

X Domestic service .. 

Others 

(2) Agbahari. 


738 

730 

118 

41 

29 

82 


6 


6 2 . 
6 3. 

73 


4. 



Traditional —■ 

(a) Priucipal and subsidiary 
occupations. 

(?j) Principal 
A^udeulturo 

III Inti iistries—-artisans and other 
workmen. 

IV Transport—labourers, boatmen, 
carters, palki bearers, &c. 

Others 

(3) Ahik. 


562 

531 

368 

23 


22 

56 


55 


59 

49 

222 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


6 


5. 

6 . 



Traditional — 

(«) Principal and subsidiary 
occupations. 

Principal 

AgriciiUuro 

ILL Industries—artisans and other 
work men, 

Trans po i t—Liboui’ers, boatmen, 

carters, palki bearers, i&e, 

X Duuiestic service .. 

XII Lalwnrcrs unspecified 

Others 

(4) ANaLO-lNDUNS. 

Traditional — 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 
occupations. 

(&) Principal 

Agriculture 

III Industrios—owners, managers, 

cierkH, &Q. 

IV Transport--owners, managers, 
ships officers, &c. 

Vin Arts and professions—lawyers, 
doctors and teachers. 

Others .. ■ 


112 

92 

857 

9 

7 

7 

17 

11 


'jG 

92 

390 

151 

351 


S6 

35 

64 

130 


23 

d9 

54 

244 


2 . 

3. * 

4. 

5. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 


52 

4 

4 

178 

26 


(5) Armenians. 

Tradiiionad — 

{a) Principal and subsidiary 
ooGupatioiis. 

(h) Principal 
Agriculture 

III Industries—owners, managers, 
dorks, &c. ■ 

rV Transport—owners, managers, 
ships officers, &c. 

Others , 

(6) Barai. 

TradUionat--' 

(ff) Principal and subsidiary 
occupations. 

(5) Principal 
AgriouUpra 

V'Trado .. • .. * 

X T>oniestic service., 

Others 

(7) Baranwal (bania). 


i74 

174 

652 


£05 

143 

815 

6 

5 

31 


1 . 



2 . 

53 3. 

68 4 . 

43 5. 

36 
109 

39 1. 


Traditional-^ 

(а) Principal and 

occupations, 

(б) Principal 
Agriculturo 
Others 


subsidiary 


797 



786 28 

189 36 4. 

25 40 5. 


Caste and occupation. 

Number per 1,000 
worker a engaged 
on each occupa¬ 
tion. 

Niniiber of female 
workers per 100 
males. 

(8) Baehai. 

Traditional — 



[a] Principal and subsidiary 

531 

31 

occupations. 



(5) Principal 

415 

4 

Agriculture 

509 

42 

III Industries—artisans and other 

34 

122 

workmen. 



Others 

45 

36 

(9) Bhangi. 

Traditional— 



[a] Principal and subsidiary 

f58 

97 

occupations. 

V67 


(J) Principal 

101 

Agriculture 

93 

14 

I.—Eaisers of livestock, milkmen 

31 

22 

and herdsiheu. 



HI Industries—artizans and other 
workmen. 

38 

36 

X Domestic service .. 

S3 

20 

Others 

48 

16 

(10) Bhar. 

Traditional — 



(a) Principal and subsidiary 

624 

81 

occupations. 



(&) Priucipal 

621 

81 

Agi’icuUure 

275 

123 

I.—Raisers of livestock, milkmen 

31 . 

51 

and herdsmen. 



XIII Labourers unspecified 

39 

189 

Others 

34 

88 

(11) Bilarbhunja. 

Traditional— 



(a) Principal and subsidiary 

619 

82 

occupations. 



(J) Principal .. 

570 

98 

Agriculture 

326 

35 

V^Trade .. 

52 

17 

Others 

52 

24 

(12) Bhat. 

Trejditional— 


59 

(a) Principal and subsidiary occu¬ 

155 

pations. 

134 

67 

(5) Principal 

Agriculture 

647 

28 

XII—Beggars, prostitutes, crimi¬ 

SO 

73 

nals and inmates of jails and 



asylums. • 

139 

33 

Others 

(13) Bhuinhar. 



Traditional — 

897 

• 16 

{a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations. 

896 


(J) Principal 

Agriculture ’ .. 

60 

,9 

X Domestic service .. 

9 

115 

Others 

(14) Brahmin. 

'45 

134 

Traditional— 


166 

{a) Principal and subsidiary 

114 

occupations. 

79 - 

122 

(5) Principal 

Agriculture 

783 

16 

I.—Raisers of livestock, milkmen 

.14 

10 

and herdsmen, 


22 

X Domestic service .. 

21 

Others 

103 

£9 

(15) Chamar. 

Traditional — 

48 

18 

[a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations. 

37 

20 

(5) Principal 

Agriculture .. ^., 

750 

66 

III. Industries ~ artisans and other 

41 

250 

workmen. 

96 

78 

XU Labourers unspecified 

Others ,. - 

70 

42 
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Subsidiary table .— Occupaticns of selected cas/Srs—-(continued). 


Caste and occupation. 


Casio and occupation. 


subaidiary 


(1(5) Dhakuk. 
Traditioiial—^ 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 
oconpations. 

{h) Principal 
Agricultuxo 

HI Indiistrios—artisans and other 
'workman. 

X Domes tic sorvico .. 

Others 

(17) Dhobi. 

Traditmial--^ 

(«) Principal and subsidiary" 

occupuitions, 

(h) -Principal 
Agrioiilturo 

Xil—Labourers unspocifiod 
Others 

(IB) Pom. 

TtadiHonal — 

[a) Principal and subsidiary 

oocupations. 

{7j) Principal 
Agrioiilturo 

HI Industries—artisans and other 
worknum, 

XIL—Labourotfl umpeoihed 
Others .. 

(19) DUfiAUIT, 

T^ftdUional — 

(cif) IMncipal and subsidiary 

oequpalions. 

(5) Principal 
Agriculture 

I,.^ltaiHcra of livestock, milhuion 
and herdsmon. 

OtLors .. .. 

(20) ISuiaopiEANs, 

(f») Principal and subsidiary 

oociijpaUons. 

(ft) Principal 

Agrioulture 

XYv—T ransport owners^ managorB, 
ships ofliosrs, &o. 

YL—Public force, others 
Others ., , »* ,, 

(21) OAt»ABm. 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

Qccupationa. 

(^) Principal 
A^riciiltutc 

III Industries—artisans and other 
worlcmon. 

XtL—Lf^bowrers unspecified *. 
Others , 

(22) Qcmoi (Bania)* 

{it) Principal and subsidiary , 

oooupatiuns* 

{h) Principal ,, 

Agrioultmr©* , : 

XII Labourers t^nspecufied . 

Others, ^ 

(S3) ’dtrjAB. 

((If) PrinoipaJ and Bubsld||!uy 

’■•oeoupatiqUBv • 

, .• ' ' i*. 

Agi!ic^tnh&' : . 

III Industries—artisans and other 

dthet,^;< . ■' 


(24) Haiavai. 


and subsidiary 


subsidiary i 


90 


758 

1 

158 

*1 ' 

ms 

' 41 

m 

47 

689 

48 

21 

210 

80 

44 

81 

46 

642 

46 

60B 

60 

277 

85 

72 

87 

4B 

27 

187 

: ■ 

m- 

■# 

16 

'■$21: ■: 

. y.a. 

M ■ 


$9 . 

18 , 


Traditional-^ 
(a) Principal 
oecupji lions. 
(ii>) Principal 
Agricul lure 
V Trade .. 
Others 


(25) Jat. 

1. TradUionad — 

(a) Prhiejpal and subsidiary 
omnipabious. 

(^) Principal 

2. Agricvilkiro .. 

3. IV TriuiHporfc Tjabourers, boivknon, 

carters, pallci bearers, A;c. 

4. XTI T;abour«;)rs unspceiliod 

5. Others 

(2G) lUIiAHA. 

1. TradiHonal — 

(a) Princvipal and sulisidiary 

occupations. 

(b) Principal ** 

2. Agriculture 

3. HI IndustricB, artisans and other 

worlcnuui. 

4 X. .Domestic semoo .» 

5, Others .. 

(27) KAOimi. 

1. TradiHonal'-^ 

(a) Xhnucipal and subsidiary 

occupations, 

(b) Priudpal 

2. AgrlouUiiru 

3. IV Qhansport, labourers, boatmen, 

ciirters, oalkl bearers^ &c. 

4,. XII Labourers unspociflod 
5» Others .. 

(23) Kaiiab. 

X, Traditional-^ 

(^») Principal and subsidiary 

oceupationa, 

(i!)) Principal *» ,, 

2. Agriculture .. 

3. X Xbshlng and hunting 

4. Y Trade .. 

5. XII Labourers unspooifiod 

C, Others ,, ,, 

(29) 

1, Tradiiimal— 

(a) Principal and euBfilidiary 

oocupatzons. 

(&) Principal 

2, A^icmlturo 

8 .' Ill Indus trios—artisans and other 
workmen, 

4^ V Trade,. 

5* Others .. - *♦ 

(89) Kajsbu (BaniaI^ 

X. TradiUoml^ 

(of) Prinodpal and subsidiary 
ooeupatidns* 

(^) Principal 

2k Agriculture ‘ ^ : 

B, XU Industrics^'artisans and other 
workmen.’ 

4. Others k* 

■ i(8,I))-.&SAU3jrUHAH (Bawia). 

.‘1 ' 

>1* !ir'adii4onal4^ • , ’ ' 

(la) trinbipal and subsidiary 
; ^ odcupafjidhs, * . 


subsidiary 


subsidiary 
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Subsidiary table VIIL —Occupations of selected castes—(continued). 


Caste and occupation. . 

Number per 1,000 
•workers engaged 
on each occupa¬ 
tion. 

Number of female 
workers per 100 
males. 

(31) Kasaundhak (Bania)- [ooncld]. 




(5) Principal 

feo 

31 

2. 

Agriculture 

167 

18 

3, 

Others 

64 

54 


(32) Kayastha. 



1. 

Traditional— 




■{a} Principal and subsidiary 

837 

1 


occupations. 




(t) Principal 

327 

I 

2. 

Agriculture 

465 

16 

3. 

III Industries—artisans and other 

27 

61 


workmen. 



4. 

V Trade 

28 

16 

6. 

Others 

153 

01 


(33) Kewat. 



1. 

Traditional — 




(a), Principal and subsidiary 

13 

76 


occupations. 




(h) Principal 

11 

114 

2. 

Agriculture 

898 

92 

3. 

Ill Industries—artisans and. other 

28 

101 


workmen. 



4, 

Others 

63 

70 


(34) Khatik. 



1. 

Traditional—^ 




(«) Principal and subsidiary 

153 

34 


occupations. 




(^) Principal 

. 145 

36 

% 

Agriculture 

302 

180 

3. 

I —Raisers of livestock, milkmen 

151 

21 


and herdsmen. 



4. 

Others .. *. 

402 

, 39 


(35) .KisAn, 



1. 

Traditional — 




(a) Principal and subsidiary 

845 

10 


occupations. 




(5) Principal .% 

843 

10 

2, 

Agriculture 

37 

10 

3, 

lY Transport—labourers, boatmen, 

36 

110 


carters, palki bearers, &g. 



4, 

XII.—Labourers mispecified 

25 

9 

5. 

Others w 

69 

29 


(86) Kobbi, 



1. 

TradUional — 




(a) Principal and subsidiary 

880 

81 


occupations. 




(h) Principal 

879 

81 

2. 

Agriculture 

71 

137 

3, 

HI Industries—artisans and other ' 




workmen. 

11 

485 

4. 

Others .. ' 

39 

64 


(87) IvUMHAIt, 




Traditional— 




(a) Principal and subsidiary 

511 

54 


occupations. 




(Z)) Principal .. 

432 

65 

2. 

Agriculture ^. 

80 

79 

3. 

Y—Trade .. , 

12 

37 

4. 

!XII—Labourers unspecified 

18 

74 

■5. 

Otuers ,* .* 

468 

62 


(38) Kubmi, 



1. 

TradiHona'— 




(a) Principal and subsidiary 

'845 

62 


, occupations. 




(5) Principal ; 

843 

5i ’ 

2, 

Agriculture .. .. i 

92 

84 

s, 

III Industries—artisans and other ; 

. 17 

, 127 


workmen* 



4. 

Others 

48 

31 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

1 . 


2 . 


3. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4, 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


1. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


1. 

. 2 . 

3. 

-4 

5. 

1 . 


Caste and occupation. 


o a 

O M 2^ 

siS 

^ _d 

^ So 

S _M ci « 

" a 
§ g a.2 
a ? o -p 


o o 

is 

a n 

OJ c> 

‘ft PL, 


0^0 
'a o ^ 
3 ^ a 


(39) Lodha. 


Tradifional — 

(а) Principal and subsidiary oc¬ 

cupations. 

(б) Principal 
Agriculture 

I.—Eaiscrs of livestock, milkmen 
and herdsmen. 

Others 


864 

861 

28 

22 

89 


48 

48 

60 

IS 

65 


(40) Lohab. 

Traditional — 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations. 

(fi) Principal 

I.—Raisers of livestock, milkmen 
and herdsmen. 

Others 

(41) LuniYA, 

Traiiiional — 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations, 

(5) Principal 
Agriculture 

III Industriest^artisans and other 
workmen. 

Others .. 


418 

318 

597 

39 

46 


111 

58 

859 

16 

67 


6 

8 

63 

37 

5 


26 

44 

86 

74 

63 


< (42) Mali. 
Traditional—‘ 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations. 

(5) Principal 
Agriculture 

XII.—Labourers unspecified 
Others 

(43) Mallah- 
Traditional — 

{a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations. 

(5) Principal 
Agriculture 

III Industries—artisans and other 
workmen. 

Others 


135 

126 

639 

71 

164 


166 

113 

717 

59 

111 


76 

88 

7 

28 

42 


40 

43 

95 

195 

117 


(44) Mubao. 

Traditional — 

(a) Pr.ucipai and subsidiary 

occupations, 

(i) Principal 
Agriculture 

XII.—Labourers unspecified 
Others 

(45) Nai. 

Traditional— 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations. 

(ft) Principal 

Agriculture ,, 

X Domestic service ., 

Others .. ,, 

(46) Pasi. 

Traditional — 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

. occupations. 

(3). Principal ,, 

Agriculture 

III Industries—artisans and other 
workmen. 

XII -—Labourers unspecified ^, 
Others 

(47) Pathait. 
Tfaditioml— 

(a) Principal and subsidiary 

occupations 
(J) Principal 


233 

118 

8^8 

13 

21 


598 

532 

379 

41 

48 


8 

5 

879 

16 

29 

71 


m 

15 


'81 

268 

42 

26 

26 


36 

48 

46 

267 

78 


42 

56 

73 

198 


70 

35 


•6^ 


66 
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Subsidiary table VIII .—Occupations of sdrctcd castes —(conchulod). 


Caato and ocoupation. 


Caato and occupation. 


B 2 ^ '9 

ci o .IJ 


(47) Pati-un— (oonchtdod). 
Agriculture 

Hi ludual-rics—artisana and other 
workmen. 

, Otlicra 

(48) Eaji'Ut. 

Traditional — 

(ft) Principal and suhaidiaiy 

ocoupatioiiH. 

(5) Principal 
Agriculture 
V.—Trade 
Othora 

(41)) Saiyip, 

TradHi:,nal — 

(ft) Principal and fluhaidiary 

occupations. 

{!)) Principal 
Agriculluro 

III Industries—artisans and other 
workmen. 

Olliors 

(50) BiiAncii', 

Trodilionai —- 

(ft) Principal and suhsidiary oo- * 
cupation. 

(ft) Principal 

Agriculluro ,, 

V.--Trado., 

Olliors 

(51) SoNAit, 

TTddhfitmnl — 

(ft) IN’incipul and subsidiary 
ocq t ipji.tio.us. 


(51) Hokau—( eoMi4tnif<ui^). 

(/>) Principal 
Agricultures 

111 luduslrios—artisans and oilusr 
wiiricmun. 

Others 

(r,‘l) Tacia, 

Traditional^-- 

(ft) Prinoi])al and suhaidiary 

occupation.s. 

(/)) Pr.ncipal 

Agriculluro 

Othora 

(51) Tamholi, 

TradUioual— 

(ft) Principal and suhsidiary 

oiuuipations. 

(Z)) Ib’ineipal 
Agriemlturo 

Otluu'fi .. ,. ,, 

(5.|.) Tki,j 
Traddllmo I— 

(ft) Printnpal and subsidiary 

nce'Upations. 

(/.;) Principal ' 

Agriculture i 

OtlusrH ,. .. .. i 

(55) UAtAn (Banu). 
TradUionn 

(ft) Ib'incipjil and subsidiary 

(u•(^upa^ions 
((^e) '/bhwtipal 
Agriculture 

Others ,, ,, 


subsidiary 


Subsidiary taldo IX .’—Distribution by rdiyiun and by occupation of :1.(),000 persons. 


Pistribulien Ity religion of iO,()UU 
persons Jollowing each oceiipaliun. 


1 )islrilmtiou by oecupation oli 
luu'tmns u£ cae.U religion. 


Order and solcotod groups, 


Agriculture Order groujJS 1—0 ,, 

Ikisturu. Order 1, groupn 0-^l‘2 
Others. Order t, groups 7, B inid 10 
Order 2, groups 14 lurd 15. P-islung and 
hunting.' 

To’/i(U iSnMa,u L—of tho nwface 
of the earths 

O^otal &%ib'(dix?s IX—TJtriraotiwi ofmineraU.. 
Toxtilo indiistrieB.—Ordor G, groups 21—111 ,, 
Wood uidnstrioB.—Order 8, groups and 57,, 
M etal indusiri 0 S,—Ordt^r 0, groups 44 

Pood iiiduBtries.—Order 12, groups 56 to 6C>A 
ludustrioH of dress and thes toilet, Order 10, 
groups 07—78, 

Other induslries (rest of Sub-class HI) 

Tolal Sub-claitif XXL Indusfft/ 

Total iSuh-olass XV. Trmhsjmrt 

Trade in food stuUa,—Orders 82 and 38, groups 

114-^125, 

Trade in textiles.—Order 2G, group 108 
Other trades (rest of Sub-class V) ,, 

Total Suh^olaH V. Tra^, ., ., 

Total ^uh'clc$ss V.T. Tuhlio force 
Total Buh-olass VIX. XhiUic admnistraiion 
Total - Sui’-clau VXXX> Irtfessiom and 
liberal arts^ 

Total ^uh^olm^ Tefsons living on iheir 

inooriie. 

Total Buh cl ass X^, Domestic ser.Hoe 
Total Sub-olass XX, InsufficientdescHled 
oocixfiatians. 

Total BuMass XXX, Unproductive 
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Subsidiary Table X .—Number of persons employed on the IQth March 1911, 

on Railways. 


Serial 

num¬ 

ber. 

0ass of persons employed^ 

Europeans 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 


Total persons employed .. 

h891 

774,837 


Tenons directly employed .. *. 

im 

18,197 

1 

Officers .. .. 

184 

14 

S 

Subordinates drawing more than Ps. *75 per moUth 

1,146 

482 

3 

Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 to 75 per month.. ,, 

607 

9,564 

4 

Subordinates drawing under Es. 20 per mouth 

37 

68,137 


Tersons indirectly employed 

11 ' 

36,640 

X 

Contractors .. . • ^. >. .. .. 

7 

1,987 

2 

Contractors’regular employes 

10 

10,014 

3 

Coolies .* .. •• 

• • 

24,639 


Subsidiary Table XI .—Persons employed on the IQth March 1911, in the 


Irrigation department. 


Total persons employed. * 

fPetions directly emfdoyed 
Officers 

Upper subordinates 
Lower „ 

Clerks 

POons and other servants 
Coolies 

Tc^sons indirectly entyloyed 
Oontraotors 

Contractors’ regular employes 
Coolies *. • • 


Subsidiary Table XII.—iVwmbei* of persons employed on 

in the Postal department 


1 

2 

4 

6 

6 


Total persons employed 

Total . k 

Supervising officers 
Post Masters 
Miscellaneous agents 
Clerks 

Postmonj &c. .. . • 

Bead estahlishment 

jRailtcay Mail Service . 

Supervising officers 
Clerks and Sorters 
Mail guards, &c. 

Combined officer 

Signallers 
Messengers, &c. 


Subsidiary Table Xlll—Number of persons employed 

in the Telegraph department. 


Total 

Administrative establishment 
Signalling 
Clerks 

Skilled labour 
trnsfcilled labour,, 
Messengers, &c. 


.. 

73 

50,14$ 

.. 

58 

7,147 


42 

36 

^ . 

14 

60 


,, 

305 


2 

478 

m • 

*• 

6,268 

e ■ 1 

to 

, 43MS 

5 a 

6 

1,744, 


9 

2.957 

•• 

1 

38.287 

! 1C 

)ih March 

■ 1911, 


86 

77,71# 

- 

67 

mis 


14 

58 

^ , 

20 

851 

h • 

.. 

1.425 


26 

1.017 

^ . 

.. 

4,565 


8 

2,497 

.. 

1% 

958 


4 i 

21 

• « 

8 

676 

V. : 


26^ 


1 

246 


X 

113 

•• 


232 

10th March 1911, 


404 

im 


14 

3 


387 

70 


2 

93 


1 

309 



683 


• • 

305 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER lY. 


The following informatioa regarding the old’-established American Presby¬ 
terian Mission reached me when the report was in Press. 

The American Presbyterian Mission began work at Allahabad and Saharan- 
pur in 1836; Parrukhabad-Patehgarh (1838), Mainpiiri (1843), Patehpur and 
Dehra Dun (1863), Btawah (1862), Btah (1871), Jhansi (1886) and Cawnpore 
(1905), together with Gwalior (1873), are its other stations. There are also a 
number of outstations under Indian ministers. It maintains five Anglo-verna¬ 
cular and 85 vernacular • schools,- 2 industrial schools, a training school for 
village preachers and teachers, a theological seminary, 7 high schools, of which 3 
are for girls, and 2 colleges at Allahabad and Landour. The Allahabad Christian 
College was opened in 1902 with 2 students aud 2 professors, and has now a 
Staff of 7 American and 8 Indian professors, and an attendance of 300 students 
of all castes and creeds. It possesses an agricultural department, with 3 American 
professors, which aims in part at training converts to better agricultural methods. 
The other college is for women. The day and boarding schools of the mission 
have 4,001 pupils, and the Sunday schools 6,729. The staff consists of 44 Ameri¬ 
can missionaries, 30 Indian ministers, and over 300 Christian teachers ^ and 
preachers. 

Orphanages are a feature of the work of the mission, which commenced 
when Dr. Madden, Civil Surgeon of Fatehpur, who was supporting 100 orphans, 
handed over 50 of them with Es. 1,000 to. the first missionary of this mission, who 
passed through Patehpur in 1838 on his way to Parrukhabad. These, with 20' 
others made over by Captain Wheeler, led to the foundation of the Patehgarh 
orphanage. The mission has also published largo quantities of Christian literature 
in the vernacular :,the first, printing press in the province was set up by it in 
Allftbabad in 1839. A Christian • magaziinG, the MakliKan-i-Masihi, in Eoman- 
Urdu (a character which the mission has striven from the first to popularize) has. 
been in existence since 1867. Its chief medical institution is the Sara Seward 
Hospital for Women and Ghildreri,' erected in 1890 as a memorial to its first lady 
doctor, who had a dispensary in Allahabad in 1873. The mission’s headquarters 
are in New York, It is under the control of a board elected by the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian church in the U. S, A. The missionaries are 
appointed for life and are admitted to the mission after a year’s service and passing 
an examination in Urdu aud Hindi. 




